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The Gangetic Delta ib an extensive tract of i*ujtlvvited and 
forest-<»o\ored country, composed of alluvial or transported 
feoil brought down the country by the Ganges and Brahma- 
pootCi' ri^e^s, and tlicir numerous tributaries ; the water-sweep- 
mgs of ’two basins who-^c aggregate area is 432,480 square iifiles. 
The (ianges, in its c^nirse ol 1G80 mile^ through the plains 
of India, receives the follo\^ing eleven rivers, the Kam-Gunga, 
Goomtee, (Jogra, Soane, (Junduk, liapty, Betwa, Coosee, 
Chuinbul, Wahanuddee, and tlumua, ({pme of which, aS Ren- 
noil observes, are “ eipial to the IBiinc, and none smaller 
jthan the Thames.” 'Fo these wc must add innumerable minor 
fttreaSis called N ullalis, but which in England Vtiuld be represent- 
ed by the Isis, Cherwcll, Itchin, Severn, Orwell, Humber, Dee 
and Trent. Eighteen of these ri^ ers are se\ eral hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, whilst there are bun- 
jireds under fifty miles in length, all assisting to fill the mighty • 
.river Ganges. • • * 

The Delta* is intci^^ccted from Ijfortli to^ South by many 
*broad rivers, and by endless creeks running one into the 
filled for the most part with talt water where near the sea. 3^his 
tra(*t' of land, in form resembling the Greek letter Delta o^u- ' 
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Art. I. — 1. ffoiTNsrox's Physical Atlas^ Liondon and Edinburgh. 
1856. 
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3. M. S. S\ Field Books <>/* Lieut. Hugh Morrieson, of the 
4th Reyiment Bengal Native Infantry^ and LlEUT. W. E. 
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5. Memoir of a Map of Hindustan. By Major Bennell, Sur- 
veyor General of India London. 1788. 

6. Chart of the Gulf of Bengal, Sheet V., Palmyra Point to 
Chittagong. By Capi^vin itiOHARU LLorn, Indian Jiavy. 
1840. 

The (xangetic Delta is an extensire tract of pu}tivated and 
forest-co\ erod country, coni))Obed of alluvial or transported 
soil brought down the country by the Ganges and Brahma- 
pooter rivcv^^, and their nuincrous tributaries ; the water-sweep- 
ings of Two basins whose aggregate area L 432,480 square nfiles. 
The Ganges, in its t'ourse of 1080 miles through the plains 
of India, r^'cei\es the <bllo\^ing eleven rivers, the Bam-Gunga, 
Goomtee, (logra, Soane, Gunduk, Bapty, Betwa, Coosee, 
Chuinbul, Maluuiuddcc, and .fumna, ^ine of which, aS Een- 
nell ol)ser\os, are “ eijual to the l^ine, and none smaller 
Jbhan the Thames.” To these we must add innumerable minor 
fitreailis called N ullahs, but which in BiiglandVt)uld be represent- 
ed by the Isis, Cherwell, Itchin, Severn, Orwell, Humber, Dee 
and 'Srent. Eighteen of these rivers are several hundreds of 
miles in length, and none less than fifty, whilst tliere are hun- 
jdreds under fifty miles in length, all asbistiug to fill die mighty 
.riv'^er Ganges. • • 

.The Delta * is intersected from Ifortli to^ South by many 
*broad rivers, and by endless creeks ruuuing one into the ctKo^ 
filled for the most part with salt water where near the sea. 
tract ’of land, iu form resembling the Greek letter Delta oobt&- 
• -MAftoff. 1,859 
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S ie<i approximate!) 28,080 square iniic«* of f-upei fieiiil area, or 
oublc the area of the Delta of the Nile; measuring from Wcs^t 
to East, or from the right hauk of the Ilooghly river opptNite to 
the Saugor tiipod cm the Soiitli West ]>ouit of Simgor Ibhiud, 
to Chittagong it Ls 270 miles in width; prebenfliig to^llie Bay of 
Bengal a series of low, flat iinul-baiikb, covered at high water 
and dry at low vv atcr ; a Few miles from low water mark eom- 
menec mangro\e •^wamps, a little fiiither inland trees ajipoar, 
and lafatly culti\ation ; the wearoht cullivatioa in the fcntnil i)or- 
tion of the Delta being lortv -seven miles from the sea. In the 
sea front of tlic Delta tht*re are ntuc priiieii>al openings having 
a head stream, that having water flowing diretl from the 
Ganges or Irom the Megiia or Brahmapooter tlii v aie 1, ihe 
Ganges ; 2, the Megna or BrahmajuK>lcr ; ii, ILiiiiighatt.i ; 4, Pus- 
snr ; 5, Mnrjatta or Kagga; fl, Ikuapunga ; 7, Nhdhnehew ; S, Ko} - 
mungul or Juboona; 9, Ilooghly. Be|pleb these large ri\ers 
there are mimcMOiis o])eniiiov haNlna no head stream, being 
mere salt wnlei tidal estuaii( openings or I'eadle^-s livcis 
aie the deei)cst as no slh or de)>obit is pouied Into them tiom the 
higher lands. 

A straight line hared ilong the < of Ihi^huul from Dover 
to the’ middle of Cornwall, or tw« iit\-h\e imles We^t of PI} - 
month, and earh end of tins line, joimsl b) other liiie‘> at lllaek- 
burn in Jjaneasliire, tweut>-two miles North of Mam. heater, or 
208 miles North of thi ba-e line, would i)retl\ corioclly repre- 
sent the extent ot the Gaugetie Delta, that is evdudiiig the In- 
land braneliing aims w nariow blips of alluvion that <'\teuJ up 
the l>eds of the Urahmapooter and Soorma ri^ers, ami Vouhl in- 
clude the whole or portion^ of twent}-nine counties of England, 
a portion of Wales, and half the Biistol Channel. 

The Soonderbun foicht oeeupies about 8,000 square miles, 
which msiy be rejncseiited by that ^lortioii of the coast lying be- 
tween Pljmoutli and C'hiehi*stor, or one hundred and fifty-three 
miles East and West, ^^.md reaehing as far North as Gloucester 
or eighty miles from the hca, aiul occupying the counties of 
Wiltsh ire, Dorset, the h.ilf of Hampshire, Somersetshire, the 
half of Devonshire, and the half of (rioueestershire. Itr is ot 
this tract only that wc intend speaking. The Northern, or clear- 
ed portion of the Delta, IS highly cultivated and ctensely p«pulat- 
erl, supporting 420 souls ufion each square mile, or nearly 
6,000,000* inhabitants ; the Southern jiortion on the contrary is 
occujried by extensiye svvainp*s and denBe fbrests, and what icv? 
inhabitants* therg are, liye in boats, not daring to venture on* 
shore by dajr on account of the numerous tigers, nor by nigh^ 
CHI account of the fatal miasma, exposure to which is almost cer- 
taSi 
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The SoonJerbuns take their name from two Hindee words, 
meaning the Beautiful Forests, and in whatever light we regard 
them, whether as a traet of country possessing an abundant Pachy* 
dermatous Fauna, or a flora peculiar to it'sclf, whether we look 
at it *aa the stronghold of gigantic and destructive Sauri- 
aas, voracious sharks and peculiar fish ; whether as a tract 
of country of the most beautiful aspect, but at the same time 
idost fatally pestilential ; we must still view it as a curious and 
an anomalmis tract, for lierc we see a surface soil composed of 
black liquid mud supporting tlie huge rhinoceros, the sharp- 
hoofed hog, the mud-hating tiger, the delicate and fastidiously 
clean spotted deer, and nourishing and uphol^ng largo timber 
trees ; we sec fishes climbing trees ; tides 'running in two 
directions in the same creek and at the same moment; we 
see wild hog mid tigers — animals generally avoiding water, 
swimming across tiie l>roadcbt rivers as if for amusement; 
in one creek a dead calm, in the next a raging sea ; in 
some creeks the almiulance of insect life is overpowering* in 
others close by, not a living creature is to be seen; some creeks • 
are deadly to slec[) in, others perfectly free from miasma; some 
are dj\v at low water, in others and those contiguous no 
bottom can he found at ten fathoms ; in one, all is fog and doubt, 
in the next, all is in tiic brightest sunshine ; and many oflier 
anomalies jirescnt themselves, all rendering the Soonclerbuns a 
spot of much interest, offering as they do so many subjects for 
investigation and research. Most travellers in parsing fhrough 
tlys labyrfutli of interminable forest, mud and water, become 
exceedingly wearied with the monotonous apj>earance of the 
banks .of the ri\erft and creeks, and are only too glad when they 
escape into the open and cultivated northcim paits oi‘ the Delta, 
where all the breadth of the land is one ^ ast sheet of rice culti- 
* gallon. • • 

Dr. J. D. Hooker in liis interesting Himalayan journal Vol. 
II. pa^e 340, remarks ujion several v%ry anomalous eireum- 
stances counocled with the Eastern portions of the Delta: — 

• Tit* total breadth of the Delta is 360 nnlo^, frfliio Cliittag«»ng to th^ 
laouth of the Hooghly, divided longitudlually by the Mogiia . all to the 
West o^ that nver presents a luxuriant vegetation, whUe to the East is 
a bare muddy expanse, with no trees or shrubs but what a^e planted. 
On the West coast the tides rise twelve or thirteen feet, on the Eas% 
from forty to eighty. tbe West^the w'ater is salt enough for man- 
groves to grow fox fifty miles up the Hooghly ; on the East, the sea coast 
ifi too fresh for that plant for ten miles Soath of Chittagong, On the . 
West, fifty inches is the Cuttack fii 1 of rain , t>n the East, 90 t3 130*at' 
Noacolly and Chittagong, and 300 at Arracan. The East coast^ia 
annually visited by earthquakes, which are rare on the West ; and lastly, 
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the majoiity of the great trees atkd sltrubs carried down fttm t}ie Cuttadc 
and Oribsa forests, and deposited ou the West coast of tl],e Delta, are not 
only different in species, but in natural order, from those that the Fenny 
and Chittiigong rivers bring down from the jangles.” ^ ^ 

•* The ( uttack forests are coTiiposed of Teak, Sal, ^soo'Sbony, Pen- 
taptera, Buehanania, and other trees of a dry soil, and that reijuire a diy 
season alternating with a wet one. These are unknown in the Chltte* 
gong forests, which have Jarool, (Lagerstreemia) Mesna, DiptcTOcar|h, 
Nutmegs, Oaks of several kinds, and many other trees not known in the 
Cuttack forests, and all typical of a perennially humid atmosphere ” 

The soil of the Soonderbuns is cbmposed superficially of a 
black ^ egetable mud, supporting a tangled mass df tropical ve- 

S etatioii growing down to the water’s edge, and mostly over- 
owed by every spring tide ; the black mud alternates with 
bands of sand, but nowhere have we seen tht* sand form- 
ing the superficial stratum. The constant addition to and 
renewal of the soil, the first by deposition, the latter by the 
abundance of decaying animal substance found on its surface 
in the form of dead molluscm, annelidm, larvae and exuviae of 
insect*^ that fall fn'in the forest tree^, affords to the crowded 
forest^ never-ending feast, no single foot of ground being disen- 
gaged. All is oi‘cupied by a luxuriant growth of Soondree trees, 
beufitiful ill form and foliage as their name imiilies, also Sonne- 
ratia, NipaPalm^^, Banian, Peejml and other trees with an abun- 
dant undergrowth of liUac*se, weeds and plants. A section through 
the SoohdevlAxii soil, as lately as<‘ertained by boring, shows how 
ancient is the boil u])on which this beautiful forest^ grows ;*'it 
tells of wonderful clianges in the fai*c of the once deep valley 
now filled up by the Deltaic a11u\ioa, hundreds and hundreds of 
feet in de])th, wlicn the ocean sweeping round the base of the 
Himalaya!! mf>uiitains covered what is now the valley of the 
(bingos, and joined the sea at the mouths of the Indus. ' 

Tlifj old idea, that the Soonderbuns were at one time densely 
]>opidated, and that ciXies flourished where now liquid mud a 
f<*w inches above the mean sea level alone is to be found, is doubt- 
less founded on^fact; that the surface of the Soonderbuns hat 
sunk incrre than onc‘c below the level of the ocean there can bo 
no doubt, as will be explained further on ; that they wijl ev'^ei 
be rc-popuIated in their present state is highly doubtfTll ; that 
,ilie prea*eut fi»rest will e^ei* be destroyed by clearance is also 
very doubtful, as tlie present Jsorthcrn^lim^t of forest closely r^ 
presents the Southern limit of fresh water in th^ North £astei*M 
moiinoon, or when the ssflt water is at its lowest level. • 

’•^^'ter a caiteful perusal of all available histories connected 
jtjflKthe Soonderbuns and of the neighbouring countries, and 
..diliecnt «‘earcb far eircum«*tanccs would allo.wj wc 
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ctmn<5t see or find any grounds for supposing that that portion 
of the Soonderbuns, Ijiag between Saugor I Sand on the West, 
and the Horinghat^ river on tlie Eabt, and extending from the 
sea to IsBureepoor on tlie «Tuboonah wliieh falls into the Roy- 
mun^l, has ever been inhabited. Fresh water tanks, dug either 
by the or by pirates do appear on the banks of many 

01 tihe rivers^ a few temples or their remaina have albu beeudis- 
iJovered, but only in the Nortlierri j^ortions of the Soondeibuns. 

In lot ^io» 129 that has been lately cleared and occupied by a 
village of Native Christians we remarked baked bricks, remains 
of buildings, fruit ti*ees not indigenous to the country, and a 
large but bhallow tank, all eiidences of former occupation, but 
these remains arc close upon the waler’s edge*; and nowhere in 
the interior of this extensively cleared lot, have any olher traee*^ 
of man^a occupation of the faiid a]>peared far remo\ ed from the 
river, or from where the usual salt-works would be carried on. 

In the Island of Sangor, which lies upon the extreme edge of 
the Deltaic basin, consequently lying higher than the centre of 
the Delia, the remains of tanks, temples and roads arc still to be- 
seen, show ing that it was once more densely populated than it 
is now, aud natin' history informs us that Saugor Island has 
been inlubitcd for centuries. During the operation of clearing 
Saugor Island in 1822 to 1833, ana later when clearing fvvay 
the jungle for the Electric Telegraph in 1855-56, remains of 
building'*, tanks, roads aud otlier signs of man’s former presen^f* 
were brought to light. Again upon the Efistern portions of the 
Soonderbnns, where the country has been cleared of foies t, mud- 
forts arc ‘found in good numbers, erected most probabK by iho 
then occupicro of the soil to ward off tlie attacks of the Alu^ilib, 
[Malays*, /krabs, Portuguese, and other pirates who in tiinepgono 
by, that is, about A. D. 1581, depopulated this part of the coun- 
try. Ihe JMughs even advanced foo far to the We'^tv^ard as 
to depopulate tiie whole country lying l)etw<cn ihq li^ci 
Horiiighaita and tlie Habnabad ChaiiiV^I, but we know of no 
trace of the land having been occuiiied further to the \\ ebtward 
jof the Iloringhatta. , 

If me central portions of the Soonderbuns wrere evei o(*cupied, 
and at the present day they can only boast of a black benii-» 
liquid^mud surface, washed by most bjmng-tides and by every 
cyclonic wave, then must we come to the coneJusion thatMie w^ho^e 
pountry has subsided, and that |ill buildings and ma•^onry, and ' 
^indeed all traces of Ruirfan beings ever having ii\c<l andflouiibh- 
od on suck a spot, must have sunk at tlie same«timc into the G^ft 
*Boil aud disappeared. Pennell says, (1788 A. D.) * 

Via some ancient maps and books of travels, we meet with a*tity 

• B a » 
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named Bengalla ; but no trainee of such a place exist. It is described! 
as being near the Eastern branch of the GaTiges ^ and 1 conceive that 
tlio site of it has been carried avvaj by the river : as in my remombraace 
a vast tract of land has disap 2 >earcd thereabouts. Bezig^Ia appears tO' 
have been in existence during tlie eaily part of the last century.” ‘ 

If we consider the rtnsubstaiitial nature of the foundation of 
the Siwnderhunb, n hich, at the distance of onlj one hundred and 
twenty feet from the surfac*e, consists of a bed of Heirii-flui<l aand 
forty feet in thicknesb, and then reinenrber the terrible convul- 
sions tliat have at different periods shaken the Delta to its deep- 
est foundations we must not be surpribed tc» Und tliat* the liquid 
mass, uj^ablc to siippoi t the '^iiperiiicnmbent weight, has repeated- 
ly bulged out seawai’d, reducing the le>el of the Delta, -»ubinerg- 
rng whole forests, together with their fiiiinn and flora. That 
forests now lie imder the Soonderbiins wc have Keen with our 
own eyes; in exea\atiug a tank at the now town of Canning 
at the head of the Alutlali, large Soondree trcch were found -stand- 
ing as they grew, no jiortion vf tlif^ii* stem-' appearing abo^e 
ground. Their numbers may be imagined when we state, that in 
a small tank o^ly tl»’ily yards across, about forty trees were c\- 
humedf ten feel beloiv llu* suifae^ of the country, their 1ind>er 
uiidcoaycil, showing that no great period of lime has pass- 
ed oScr their submergence. If the present level of their roots 
could suddenly become the level of the country, the whole Sooii- 
derbuns^ would be uiiiler w’ater. At a lower level than the»>e 
trees, beds ’of 'a peaty, insiss composed of <lecayed and chaiTcd 
wood is inereed in (’aientta, Hooghly, Dum-Dum and ejsewdiere, 
at a dejjlh varying from eight to eighty feet. At Dum-Dum wc 
have piercoil it in digging a well at nine feet, and a little.furth(*r 
to the East of the station at the end of the Artillery range in 
excavating a tank in a llaboo’s garden the same stratum was 
pierec^d at twelve feet. • ‘ 

Thereat alogiie of oarthfjiiakeK that have shaken the Delta is 
a long one, thoug-h oiilj^ extending over a little more tlitin one 
hundivd years. Cai)tain liaird Smith cnumeratcK, in liih Me- 
moir of Indian JOarthquakes, one hundred and eixtv-twji^> dis, 
tiii<*t earthquakes between the years 1800 and 1842 ; many of 
thesi‘ convulsions wore felt in the Delta. Ca^itain llaird Smith 
likewise ^refers his readers au interesting account ol a great 
ittoriu and eartli(|uakc that devastated Cakmtta in 1737, pub- 
lishetl In the Gf'ntlemaii^s M^tyazine pputfd in 1738-39, wliick 
runs thus « . • 

In the miilit^ between the llih and 12tli October 1737, tliere hap* 
pei^d a furious hurricane at the mouth of the Ganges which reached 60 
Icri^es up the rivei. There was at the same time a violent eertbqmaka 
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which threw down a great many houses along the river side ; ih Qol 
.gntta (( alciitta) alone, a port belonging to the English, two hundred 
houses were thrown down, and the high and magnificent steeplq 
* of the English Church sunk into the ground without bi*eaking. It ia 
compu*led that 20,000 shij^s, Ijarks, sloops, boats, canoes, <kc., Lave been 
cast away ; of nine English shi^is then in the Canges, eight were lost, 
and most of the rrevv s drowned. Barks of 60 tons were blown two 
feagues up into land o\er the tops of high trees : of four Dutch skills in 
the river t^oe wore lost with tJieir men and cargoes ; 300,000 souls are 
fraid to ha^o pcii-hcd, Tlie water io.se forty feet higher than usual in the 
Canges.’ 

Tlie steeple of the ('luireh was descrilied to have been lofty 
aand iiiagnifieeiit, and as eoiislitiitin^ before llfis j>eriod the chief 
oraainent of the settlement* 

I'^pon the lllh of November 1842 oeeiirred a severe eartli- 
quake ol‘ wliicU C^^lewtta appeared to be the centre of emanation ; 
the ftliooks extended lo Darjeeling in the Hinialayah iiiouniains 
or 300 niileb Noith ; to ('luita<»oiig or 250 miles on the East; 
and to ]\Ionglnr or 210 miles on the West; it was also felt on. 
board the tlyinnmrt^ scAenty inileK South of the Floating Light* 
That the ssurface ol* the Soonderbuns ha.s more than once sunk 
below llio level of tlie ocean cannot be doubted ; the evidences of 
subbidenee are too palpable to be uubunderstood, aiul we know 
albo lliat the whole coast from ('ai>e Kegrais to Akyab on the 
Eubtern coabt oi* tlie Hay of IJeiigal is now undergoing the pro- 
oesb of u))Uea\aL Tliis fact Avas brought to notige iu 1840, by 
iTV?an.s of the nautical surveys of the Brig’CA/Vd<.r,s ’5 when engag- 
ed on the^oAvest coast ol* Arraean. From tliese surveys 

“ lt.aj>i)cars that the Llfuid of Kegiiaiii or Flat Jbland, as well aj'all 
the ether islets and rocks on that part of the coast of Arraean, is under- 
going a process of upheaval. The whole coast from Akyab to Cape Negrais, 

‘ is indented by deep aiid narrow guHs, similar to the fiords of S^ndinavia. 
This District lies within the iirolongatioii of the great volcanic 
band of the iSunda Islajids, which extend frmn Java to Suiuatra,T3arren 
Wand iuid Narcondam : and indeed all the lidands on the coast of Aira- 
caii bear evident marks of bubtcrraiican lire. In the island of Cheduba 
fioue, iSOO miles Soutli East from the SandhcaTlt% in latitude 18.51 
Norte, L<mgitudo U3.28 East there arc two mud volcanoes which rise to 
a height •<){ from one hundred to two huudiod feet. Thib line of U]»hea- 
val is in the direction of N* W. by N., to S. E. by S. It is one hundred 
geographical miles in length, and varies in breadth from twcnly miles t<j 
^ very narrow strip of Jsle|s and rocks. The upheaval has been great- 
ftit in the middle .of the line. At the Tevnbles it was 13 feet ; at differ- 
ent parts of the N. W. reefs of Cheduba 22 feet ; at the North point of ^ 
the Island 16 feet ; at the middle on iho West coast 13 fret ; at the Rojitfr’ 
end -12. feet ; and the Islands South of Cheduba to Foul Island 9 to»^2 
feet.* The first symptoms of upheaval appeared about the year 17^0 or 

• * . * R J 
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1760, on tlie occurrence of a groat earthquake which the aea iMaa 
driven over the land and the effects of which were felt as &r aa the Cit}; 
of Ava. An earthquake is said to have occurred one hundred years ear- 
lier, and the inliabitants believe that a similar phenomenon occurs every 
century.”* ' ' 

In addition to the above we mav state, that in the Island of 
Kyouk Phyoo, 35 geographical miles Norih or nearer the Soon^ 
derbuns, a volcanic cruptltm took place suddenly, east of the sta- 
tion, at 6 p. M. in June 1852* The Calcutta Daily Vapern^ say : 

“ On Christmas evo 1855 the Island was illuminated by a most magui- 
deent sight, a huge column of fire was thrown up by the Volcano which 
lighted up the Island for miles around.” la April 1857 about 10 a m. 
the Yolcitho was again in commotion.” 

Whilst the coast about Ratnrce and Reguain was rising, we 
find that it was sinking at (Chittagong, for wc learn from the 
Philosophical Transactions, Volume LIIT., and from the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, Volume X., pj). 351-433, as condensed by 
Sir Jamcb Lyed, tJuit 

“ The town of Chittagong in Bengal, v’as violently shaken by an 
earthquake on* the 3ud April, 1762, the earth opening in many }>I aces, 
and throwing up water and mud of a sulphureous smell. At a ])laco 
called Bardavan a large river was dried up ; and at Bar CJiarra, near the 
sea, a tract of ground sunk down, and 200 people, with all their cattle, 
were lost. It is said that sixty square iniles of the Chittagong coast 
suddenly and permanently* subsided during this earthquake, and that 
Ces-hing-Toom, one of the Mug mountains, entirely di.sappeaicd, ar»d an- 
other sunk so low, that its summit only remained lisjbJe, r Four hMls 
are al»o described as having been varioiisly rent asunder, leaving open 
chasms from thirty to sixty feet in width. Towns which subsidc.d*Hevcral 
cubits were overflowed with water ; among others Deep Gong, which 
was submerged to the depth of seven cubits. Two volcanoes are said to 
have opened in the Seeta Cunda hills.* The shock was ako felt at Cal-* 
cutta. , While the Chittagong coast was sinking, a corresponding rise of 
the ground took place at 1,^16 Island of llamree and at ChedubiiJ’ 

Map ) 

As we are writing, the earthquake of the 24th of ^ugu«?t 
1858, so distinctly felt in (Calcutta on that day, is still being writ- 
ten about in the daily journals ; it a[>i)ears tloat Promc in ljunnah, 
barely fifty miles East ol‘ the active voh^anoes at Kamree and 
sfl^lhcduba,* has suffered considerably, many pagodas have been 
Jm.ken down and houses destroyed. A cy>n’espondcnt writing 
■jjm Kyouk Phyou gives the followinjr graph ic description of thik 
oarihqualfe. 

^HUie 24th o*f August 1858 ; We had rain all yesterday and to- 


* Johnston’s Phywcal Atlas 
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* day *; in all the Pluviometer showed 7-3 inches. The weather 
I WAS any tiling but clieerlul. I'here wa-, a hea\y sombre ill-fore* 

boding, nasty Arracaii atmosphere perAading ihe whole of the 

* Island. In the midst of this, the H. C. S. V, Proscrpme had 
‘just undergone some repairs, and had started oiirly in themom- 
‘ mg for Akyab, but she had iu>t made imicli way when cer- 
‘ tain indicationb in the Barometer indin^ed tlie (’’ommander, Cap- 
‘Ibain Kales, to return and anclior again op|K)oite the wlmrl*. The 
‘ tlay passed on di*earily till between 4 and 5 p. ai. a slight sliak-' 
‘ingot’ the floor w'as flr&t percejuible (such would be fcltwb^ftn 
‘ a person heavily treads the boards of an old hou-e,) this wassud- 

* deuly followed l)y a rumbling ntiise and a vibratory motion of the 
‘ground, till the cartlKiuake beeaiiu* so \ioleiit that the stoutest 
‘ heart was obliged to fly his house. An oflicer writing to a friend 
‘on the oceasioii said, “ I never in the whole course of my life 
‘ felt anything bkc it. Indeed it wa'^ terrilie in the extreme.” 

‘ The rocking of the earth had so (‘onfuscd many that for a 
‘ while, they seemed as if they had lost the pow'er ol‘ utterance. 

‘ This state of tlic ui>hea\ing vibral(»ry of the earth from* 

* E. to W. lasted for about 2^ minuteft, and then suddenly ceased, 

‘ but in that short time the injury to ju'opertv w a^ extensVse. No 
‘ live** were Jo>t but an idea nia} be lorined by the following de- 
‘ tail. 

The Magistrate, Captain F. W. Ripley, fled in llie rains and 
‘ with some triend •> reached tiie bea<‘h— house being perfectly 

* new c>ca])ed unhurt. Several eloek^ wn^’o tosse(l*oll‘ tlu‘ir brae- 
‘ kets, andmueh valuable jiroperty eoiii])letel'y smashed to pieces. 

“ The Military Oflicer, Ijieutciiaiit Evans, (\)mman(ling De- 
‘ tachment A. L, Battalion, luul every thing belonging todiim 
‘ well shaken, his erocker;y and glass-ware and sundry articles on 
‘ shelves knocked to pieces. Hjs house, w Inch is old, stood out 
‘ bravely, though dreadfully mauled. 

“ The Medical Oflicer in <*liarge of the Slatlon, witlWiis in- 
‘ font ftliild and wife, ran out and sougftr shcltci- under a friend- 
” ly tree, but ail his articles of a fragile description shared the 
i sain<^fate as above. • , 

“ Ine Salt Sui>erintendcnt, Mr. J, Hind, lias had his house 
‘ almost rendered untenable, and much proj»erty w’hich can- 
‘not We named utterly destroyed. The Sclif/oi Hpuse, the 
‘ Commissioner's Circuit bungalow, as also the Cutclierry much « 
‘•and seriously damqjged| The i^viiu'ipal flail gate lost its upper 
i part of solid ipasonry. It is said tliat several pagodas have been 
‘ upset and toppled down hill ; the eartli opened in varied plaoeg^» 

‘ and a peculiar bluish soft sandy matter devoid of any smell jsx- 
‘ uded from them, and finally the hoi rible scene closed by flan 
‘ eruption from the volcano. In fact such a fctirful convulslbn of 
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* eartli lias not been witucsbccl in ArsHicau by the eldest in- 

* habitant. 

“ The Barometer was 29.82. The Prosterpine was lying in 
^11 fathoms of water at the time of tlie shock, and the soj^sation 

* felt by tliose on board was inu(*h like that experienecd when 

* running on a reef, and the \(^s^el, it is saitl, trembled in every 

* part of her. 

From the Soiilh-l'iastern jufnii of tFava in South Latitude 
9* and East Lonyitudo 1 14% to Chitto^ng a distahee of 3000 
are twenty -sewn knoua aetive voleauoes and twenty- 
nine e^tmct one-'. We know also that \olcanic fire has fre- 

S tly broken out IVom the bostnn of the ocean opposite to 
unn [‘'land in Latitude 19® N. ; and a few miles South of 
Pondieheriy in 17o7 A. I), a sub-marine eruption also took 
place. 1'lie \oleanie fire near (^hediiba as desc'ribed to ns by^an 
eye-wifne-^s,ro^e into the air as a brilliant column of fire in 1846, 
illuminating the ^ea for miles; and if we eros‘' the Delta to the 
,Ilajmahal hih^* whieli he upon the Westtwn flank, we meet with 
evidences of se\eral mitpouring*i of Lava ha\ing taken jilace at 
diUcrent qavjhs; and numerous Thu mal springs close to these 
hills still pnK'laim the existence <»f lingering and ‘'mouldering, 
but -deeply seated subterranean flies. Also twenty miles Xorth 
of Chittagong i'' Sect a Ivoond, a hot spring, the gaseous cxhalta- 
tions on the surface of wliich may be innamed by the applica- 
tion of .fir^. With such disturbing jiowers flanking the Delta 
East and West, and .with the asti^tauce of numerous earth- 
quakes that deacend the Assam valley, traverse tlu* OcltON and 
80 piisa on to the South, wc must <»i‘ase to marvel, if ujion boring 
thrAugh tlie Deltaic soil, we find that its hurfaee has lUQre tlian 
oiiec 6ub^ided below the ocean, only coming to the surface 
again to become once more covered by forest with an abundant 
tropical underwood, or as soon as the abundant allimon brought * 
dow'iiMiv tlie (binges ajid Brahmajxioter had filled up the shal- 
low estuary, covering ifj) at the same time the submorged/brests, 
which with their under w^ood ami drowned Fauna have served to 
fonn the lieds ot peal and bones that are everywhere fou^id be^ 
low the present surface. 

In the year 1813 Lieutenant J. (Jolviii of the Engineers des- 
cribes a .bed of bonc^' that was pierced at Diun-l)um *as fol- 
lows ; — • 


“ The soil is throughout a fine'gardeii raotiild,*'froni two to three feet 
thick : — there aro^iio nalas visible, but Dum-Dum is nearly surrounded 
and water, lAos. The bones form a kind of regular line 

intervals of a foot or two between them ; they lie pretty 
r, their intorc^tices filled with earth. They are so soft tliat 
ckest bones break on endeavouring to separate theoj. &om 
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the cArtlt. 1 caiuiot Bay to what auimal they belong, bat I am very 
eare there are uo animals at Dom-Pum to winch such large boneB 
eoukl liave belonged, and I have never heard of any kind of deer near 
* the 2 >lare, the tree found at a depth of 18 feet below the ground ; it 
seems to be Soondiy, as is the case with nic^t of the wood fouiid in 
similar situations elsewhere.* 

The following abstrai't Keport of the Proceedings of tlieCom- 
imttee ajipointed to superintend the Boring operations in Port 
Willfem, C^tlleutta, from their eoniTncneemeut in December 1835 
to their close in April 1840, will be read with interest, show- 
ing iis it does the iimiiciisc cliaHtn that has been filled with allu- 
'^ion : — 

‘•After i»enotiating through tlJe swrface soil to a depth of about 10 
feet, 4i htratmn of stifl‘ blue clay 15 feet in thickness was met with. 
Underlying this was a light colored sand} clay, which bcciiine gradu- 
ally daikcr in color from the admixture of vegetable matter, till it pass- 
ed into a 1 d of peat at a distance of about 80 foet from the 8urface.t 
Bods of clay and variegated sand, intermixed with kunkur, mica, and 
'inall pobbUs, alternated to a depth of 120 feet, when tbe^sand became ’ 
h\o^(i and almost semi-£uid m its texture. At ir>2 feet the cjuicksand be- 
came claiken in color and coaiser in grain, intenuixed with red water- 
wMirii nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, resembling to a cei tain* extent 
tlio laterite of S<iuth India. At 159 feet a ^tiff clay with yellow weins 
occxirred altoiing at 1()3 feet remarkably in color and substance, and 
becoming dark, friable, and a])parently containing much vegetable and 
ferruginous matter. A fine sand succeeded at 170 feet, ^id this gradu- 
ally become coarser and mixed with fragments <ff quartz and felspar to 
a tiopth 0# 1 80 feet : at 1 95 feet, clay impregnated with iron was 
}>a^sed through, and at 221 feet, sand rc<‘urred, containing fragments 
of limestone with nodules of kunkur and pieces of quartz and fel- 
spar ; the same stratum continued to 310 feet, and at «3«5() feet a fos- 
'^il bone, conjectured to be the liunierus of a dog, was extracted. At 
*350 feet a laece of supposed tortoise shell was found, and subse* 
quently several pieces of the same substance were obtained. 4 1 372 
feet another fossil bene was discovered, butwit could not be identified, 
frbni its -being tom and broken by the boier ; at 392 fett a few pieces 

fine coal, such as are found in the bed« of mount a in streams, with 
‘onie iSignients of decayed wood, were picked out bf the sand, and at 
dOO feet a piece of limestone was brought up. Frt»iu 400 to 181 feet 
fine sauil, like that of the sea-shore, intermixed largely with shingle, 
composed of fragments of primary rocls^, quartz, felspar, inica, slate 

Ab. Soe .fourn. Vol H. J*. fijO. 

This peat Dr. Falconer aleo found to routaiii soeJs ot the Emy-ale ferox^ 
banes of buds and fish — seeds of Oucumis Mndi .iHxtatana and Another cucnirbitaqe- , 
OU8 plant, leaves of Saocharum Sara and Fxcus Corcktolia. Dft Hooker says 
** ludicatod a very different state of the surface at Crilcutta at the date of its ds^ 
siUon* than that which exists now, and also shown that the estuary was 
xniioh*fi^hoi.'* — P 341, Vol, f I, Jliinuhjdn Journal, 
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ftod limestone prevailed^ aod in this stratum the bore has bc^n termt** 
liated.*'* 

Mariners^ when approaching the Sanflheadss liaving no land in 
idgbty not even the height of a s|>an to guide them, aie obliged 1o 
trust entirely to their lead to inform them of their po^itif>i». The 
sand that is brought down by the rivers hardens under the sur- 
face of the sea into a concrete, nearly as hard as rock, 1o touch 
upon which is fatal to any craft ; but as the waters dew'endiiiff 
the rivers cut a subfuiueous cliaunci tlirough this saad, the lead 
informs the jrilot at once, whether lie is on a bank or in a chan- 
nel. Government Pilots are always cruising a fi*\v miles from 
the laud, and at^ niglit continually burn blue lights to inform 
ships ( f tJicir j)OM*ti()n. 

The segregation of the sand from the mud is as follows; 
the freshes or heavy rains bring down i'jom iij)-eiuintry vast 
quantities of sand and eartli ealeulated at 40,000 million eubic 
feel, or nearly one-third of a euble mile, rendering the waters 
of aJl the rivers opat[ue or of a dull yellow color. This body 
of water rpsbing along with great impetuosity reaches tlie sea ; 
a contest immediately takes plac*c between the rushing water and 
tlie advancing tides, the <»flect i-^ to cause the heavier saml to 
subside which is done on either side of the ri\er channels, form- 
ing* the SaudheacK, the finer jiarticlcs of mud are driven back 
or up the rhers, and dcisisited upon the ten thousand Islands 
ov^ which tlie tide sweeps; but, as all the liner ])ar tides of sand 
and mud art* not thus thrust hack upon the Sooiulcrbuiis, some 
portion of the alhnioii is carricil out to sea l\)r lort};, fifty, jyid 
eyen for sixty milcvS, wlierc silently and slowly it tind3 its way 
to t the bottom of the ocean, forming the soft, imimlpahle.jiuqile 
mud so well known to pilots and others apjiroacUiug the shores 
of India. At ‘^ixty miles from the Soonderbun'^ the ocean i^ free 
from any appearance of iiatant iiii];uritie% but nei erthelcss a cer- 
tain amount of alluvial matter is subsiding to the bottom of the 
sea tliat number of mifes from the land, that jnohabJy oidy com- 
menced to sink at fort) miles from the Soonderbuns. 

Dr. Hooker aymlcs to the \ast increase of the land on Ea^ - 
tem flank of the Delta by the deposition of soil (Iri^en u]) by the 
waves ; he says : — 

‘‘ The .mainland of Noacolly is gradually extending seawards, and 
• has advanced four miles within twenty- three years : this seems suffici- 
ently accounted for by the recossdon of the JVIeg^a. 'f he clcyation of tiie 
surface of the land is caused by the uvorwhelming tidps and South- West 
hiirricapes in May and October: these extend thirty miles North ajjd 
'Simth of Chittagong, and cairy the waters of the Mcgna and Fenny back 
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&ver the land, in a series of tremendous waves, that cover islands of 
many hundred acres, and roll three miles on to the niam land. On tl^se 
occasions the average earthy deposit of silt, seoarated by micaceous sand, 

* is an emhth of an inch fur every tide ( but in October 1S48, these tides 
covered Suudeep island, deposited six inches on its level surface, and 
filled ditches several feet deep. These deposits become baked by i tro^ 
pical sun, and resist to a considerable degiee denudation by rain. Wiie^ 
tHer any further rise is caused by elevation from below is doubtful ; 
there is no direct evidence of it, though slight earthquakes annually oc- 
cur ; and even when they have not been felt, the water of tanks has been 
seen to oscillate for three quarters of an hour witiiout intermission, 
from no discernible cause.’* 

The great tidal wave taking its origin in the Southern ocean, 
rushes witli impetuosity up the Bay of Bengal, breaking in an 
angry surf all along the Coromandel coast, and at times rutting 
off all comniunication b<‘tweeu the sliipping and the shore. 
This wave, when aided by the South West monsoon, and by the 
full or change of the moon, rushes with great impetuosity up the 
rivers of the Delta, where it is opposed by the freshes t^t* 
descend from the up-country during the pi^nalcnce^of the South 
West monsoon. The following description of the bore, .taken 
from the Ulmtrated London News, is from the pen of the writer 
of this article : — 

** The South-West monsoon has set in, bringing with it the danger- 
ous tidal bore, which for three or four dnys at tl»e full and cjiange of 
the moon is scon racing up the Hooghly riycr at the^rate of twenty 
mijes an hpur, dashing from side to side of the river according as the 
bends, or reaches deflect it in its course. Upon the approach of Uiia 
wave a. distant murmur is heard which soon turns into the cry b|n ! 
ban ! ban ! from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen, sailors, 
and others who arc always on the look out for this much dreaded wave, 
•This cry is t]ie signal for all sorts of craft to push out into the centre 
of the river, the only spot where the wave docs not curl over and 
break. Should any boat or larger craft b^ caught in that porfion of 
wavo tbi(,t breaks, instant destruction is inevitable. Numerous boats 
from l^e up-country provinces are lost every year from tbe crews being 
ignoranl either of the existence of the bore, or ffom not knowing the 
correct position to take up so as to meet it. Ships at anchor in Cal- 
cutta though not exposed to the breaking portion of the wavo frequent- 
ly part ttieir cables when struck with the wave. 

^ Standing on the shore during the rapid, rushing passage of the* 
bfire, it is^curious sight t© see the •lower portion of the river or 
that nearest to the sea, six or eight feet higher than the upper portion 
of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in* an instant. The^* 
height of the boro in the Hooghly vaiues from five to twelve feet, it is* 
exceedingly dangerous in some parts of the river, but more moderate 
in others ; it never breaks on both sides of the river at the same tlme» 
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Deep water deetroye its force, but shallow water, or a sand bank, bxihgl 
out all its power aud fujy.” Dr. Hooker mentions, that at the mouth of 
the Megua river, the great object in tlie navigation is to keep 
afloat, and to make progress towards the top of the tide and during its « 
flood, and to ground dunng tbo ebb in creeks were the bore (tidal wave) 
is not violent ; for whcis) the channels are broad and open, the height 
and force of this wave rolls the largest coasting craft over and swamps 
them.” 

The bore in 1782 fl(»\ved as far as Nuddea Jti lilie Hoogh- 
ly, but at the present day it falls shoil; i»f that place by many 
miles, not useemliiig mncli beyond Sookhagor. It reaches Dac- 
ca on Uie Jb)r(*e (iuiiga, and Cuhtee on the Ilorliigbatta bi-anch. 

Ainong^t the ealjunitleh that have overtaken the Soonderbuns 
we must not oniit to mention the great inundations eaiiHod by 
cyrlones or hll^ri(‘uno^. About l.)84 the tract lying between the 
tioringhatta and the (Janges^ known a*^ the Ihiekergunge or 
Burrisal Di'^trict, \vas swept by an inundation, succeeded inuiie- 
diately aft(M*\\ards by an iniMJcsiou of J\)rtuguese and Mugh 
pirates. In June 1S22 this sume lm<*t was ag<ain inundated, 10,000 
inhabitants perishing and inaiiy houses and proj)erty destroyed. 
In 1737 A. J). happened the great Calcutta storm before quot- 
ed. In 1763 A. 1>. the river Megim rose >ix feet above its usual 
levfcl at Lukbi]»oor. In 1833 A. 1). Saugor Island was submerged 
10 feet; the whole of the pojnilation, betw'cen 3000 and 4000 
souls, together with some of the European superintendents pe- 
rished; at Hedgeroc a building 18 feet high was completely sub- 
merged. The Diikv of Vork, East Indiaman we saw high and 
dry in the rice fiold"^ near Fultah in the llooglily. In 1848 A. D, 
tfir Island of Sundeep was submerged. 

In addition to those dangers to wliich the SoondcrhuiiM are 
subject, we may add the history of a dreadful malady, common 
to all the forest tracts in India, kn«wn*as Jungle Fciv*'*? and which 
reigns in full power in the Soonderbuns. tf a jieraon from the 
effects of fatigue or fitoin constitutional liability, or frojn an in- 
cautious exposure to the night air in a jungle tract of civuutry, 
becomes obnoxious to Jungle Fever, he becomes awar^f tl^e 
fact upon the feth or 10th day after innoeulation by a severe 
heada(»]ie attacking him ; the pain of which not oidy gives the 
sufferer an unearthly and gliOf^tly look, but even disturbs during 
, its duration the features of the countenance, twisting the eye- 
balls out of imsition. The j^econd or third day of the heaclac];kc 
induces a fearful delirium la*«ting from five to seven Avhole days 
and niglits wi^i occasional but short hu^id Intervals, at the e^d 
'of winch period the brain being heavily effused the patient dies; 
at* if he rallies, his life for many <lays hovers in an uncertain 
between time and eternity. The slightest neglect or. mis- 
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manageinout of tlie patient’s case proves fatal. We have known 
a fine young man die in the act of being raihod in his bed by his 
uur&e ibr the purpose of ha^il)lg his linen oliaiigod ; thi*) was done 
• in kindness bnt against the strict iigunetions of the medical man, 
who had ordered complete rest and no disturbance of the pa- 
tient. The bad effects of Jungle Fever cling 1o a person for many 
years e-v en after convalescence. 

Major Rcnnell, the Surveyor General of India in 1788, says 
of the Fast India Company : — 

Whatever charges may be imputable to the managcis for tlie Com- 
Itamy, the neglect of useful science, however, is not among the number 
The employing of geographers, and surveying pitots in India, and 
the providing of astronomical instruments, and the holding out of 
encouragement to such as slKuild use them, indicate, at least, a spirit 
somewhat abo\o the mere consideration of gain * hut above all, the es- 
tablishment of an office at home, for the improvement of hydrography 
and navigation, their judicious choice of a superintendent for it, reflects 
the highest honour on their administration ; and ought to convince us, 
that in a free country, a body of subjects may accomplish what the 
state itself despairs even to attempt. For however surprKing it may 
appear, it is neverthelesa true, that the flist maritime nation in the 
world has no good chart to direct its fleets towards its own coasts*; nor 
even a criterion by winch the public may be enable to judge of |i|be 
merit of a hydrographical production whatsoever. So that the sound- 
ings on the (*oast of Bengal are better known than those in the British 
channel, of which, no tolei able chait exists^ even at this day Q 787). 
During the late war, an East India ship owed her safety to The know* 
ledge obtained from a chart of the mouths of the Gaines (made and 
pulmshcd by order of the Company) into one of which she escaped 
from two French cruisers, and afterwards came into the Hooglily riv^r 
by the mtand navigation. We had just become masters of the hydro- 
graphy of America, when w^e lost the sovereignty of it, I hope no one 
1^11 think ominously of our Indiai) possessions from this circumstance ; 
but even if he does, he may make himself easy on the score of Great 
Britain.” 

In the years 1812 — 18 18, that portion of the Soonderbuns lying 
between the Hooghly river and the Bara Punga, was surveyed 
^by* two*young brothers, Lieutenants in the Honorable Com- 
pany’s anny. Their names were Hugh Morrieson of the 4th Re- 

f iment Native Infantry, wlio is supposed to have died of Jungle 
'ever at Jessore contracted whilst surveying in this unlfcalmy 
tract ; and W. E. Morrieson in the Bengal Engineers, who was 
killed W a grape shot hpoh the 3rd of January 1815, at a place 
called Jeetghur, in an unsuccebsful attack upon ihe Goorkhas. 
By* the kindness of Major Henry coWe» 

ous we^av access to, 

the fi«id‘ books of these adventurous f^ we 
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shall freely quote ; and as we do so we shall be able to show 
the dangers and diffii*iilTit‘ft encountere<l and overcome by these 
two brave young men, who were frequently up to their knees 
in mud with no secure ibuiHlaliou ibr tlieir theodolites. Per-* 
picxed beyond measure we find them carrying on their work, and 
when about to take an angle after liaving fixed their instrument, 
we find the following occurrence noted in the field book : — 

** Just as the Theodolite was rectified, and we were^ about to take 
the first angle, a tiger made a great spring from somewhere into a bush, 
alK>ut six yards fr(»m us, and there we lost sight of him/' 

Again, in another river, it is recorded. 

« Went on shore to take a Latitude, and as the bank was very muddy 
the dandits (sailors) pulled the clingy (canoe) up to tlie jungle close 
to the only dry where we wore observing tlie sun. Both of us were 
much annoyed by the tn'mbling of the mercury and abused the people 
around us for moving and shaking the grtmud, but they said they were 
perfectly quiet, liaving tinishul the obHervati(»n, one of the sepoys 
said tlicre.was a tiger dost* along sid^*, that had boon creeping up to- 
ward us, arid for ^he last minute ho and the animal had sat looking at 
each jollier ; we now heard a slight noLo in the jungle, the two sepoys fired, 
and out-sprang a tiger and imii off ; he was only about 4 yardo from us, 
h# on c»ne side of a bush wliilst we wore on the other. Had the musket 
snapped or the fire been delayed He would have been amongst us.” 

Tlvdr .njght ojicrations were not undisturbed for we find that 
** whilst wcighing’jinchor, the Pansway joined me and gave the 
^report that just at tlie time the first rocket was loft oft*, a figer 
^«riado an attack, hut being alarmed at the noise of the r*)cket 
‘•he retired till about 4 hours afterwards he again swam to tlie 
‘boat — the jieoplo fired upon him, he then began making a great 
‘ noise, on wliieh they cut the cable and made (he best of tlieir 
‘ way against the tide.” 

After this entry, JTugh Morrieson naively remarks “ 1 can- 
‘ not corroborate one ‘observation with another unless 1 give up a 
‘ day ; for in the jungly parts I would not choose to go on shore 
‘ for a star at night.” We sH iild rather think not ; and^yet iiuthe 
most dangerous tigerish x>arts of the Soonderbuns, Lieutenant 
Morricson met charcoal-burners and wood-cutters who bad been 
located there for ten days in one place. Fmjueers or pScudo holy 
incndicants attend the wood-cutters to preserve them from the 
tigers, and the ceremony qierfbrmed by these impostors is thus 
noted, but not described in the field Iftiok. “ 1 saw a company 
‘ of wood-cutters [>erfomiiiig a religious ceremony, asking the gods 
^ of the Soonderbuns at what place they might cut wood — fliey 
* received for answer in another khal (creek) at some distance.” 
It is evident our surveyors had no tiger charmers in, their re- 
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tinuo^ for the entries in tlieir £eld books ctf attacks made by 
these aniinalsy either on the [>eraons of their attendants or upon 
the boats, are very nmnerous; for instance, an entry dated 1813 
runs 9A follows ; — 

Whilst the people were cooking their dinners on tliehankof 8augor 
Istaad, a tiger 6X)iung upon an old dandie, (sailor) One of my sepoys 
advanced with a hatchet (with wliich he had been cutting wood) ami 
is said to have hit the tiger on the head , the blow however w|p fatal to 
iilmself, forHhe tiger left the old man who was not much hurt and ear- 
ned otf the sepoy.” Again, 

** Jubt as I was preparing to go on shore for a latitude, a datidee 
(boatman) was carried off by a tiger from a diogee (boat) which had 
gone near the shore to cut some wood” 

In tlic lioyiiiungul river as iii^ht set in “ the guanU in the 
‘ pinnaci* got hungry, they bet oft in a pansway (bmall boat) to 
‘join their boat, and just as they reached it, a tiger sprang Irom 
‘ the shore and made for them ; after liowe\er cxpoiuling 31 ear- 
‘ liidgcs they bucceeded in niibsing him and he made his escape.” 

At half past 3 in the morning “a tiger came on bpard a boat 
‘and killed my ficmadar after causing great alann,” after this 
w e find the follow ing a cry natural remark : — “ the ihanjces to-day 
‘ protested agaiubt returning to the jungles, both on accoiuit of 
‘ tlic tigers, and their boats being much damaged by worms.” 
The protcbt it appears had hut little effect, for soon jffter, 
they were aroused in the night, “ by a, tiger making an jittaek 
‘ nj)on one of tlie pansways. Jle had got his two fore. ]>aws on 
‘ the side vdih his heiul and breast u]) in tlic boat, wlien the ])eo- 
‘ pie set 111 ) ^ shout, he dro])i>ed an<l went off*, pe\cral shotb were 
‘ tired by the different boats ; we heard no more of him; he left 
‘ the marks of his elaws on the boat.” 

These auimalb, although they claim the water as their territory, 
*are not always sucocssful in tWeir attacks, but tbeir land attacks 
arc geuerally fatal, as we sec in numberless eascb recorded iiethe 
field bo(*ks. Ucreisone. “ This day ainai^of llicnamcof Guiiga 
‘ l^ani. mangee to one of the boats, was carried off* by a i iger. 
‘•File wind was high and the ebb haiing set in Ite^oiild not reach 
‘ the place he wished to anchor in, and as be was drii en near the 
‘ shore he went on the mud with the goon (tow -lino) in his hand, 

‘ all the other people on board ad\i8ea liim not to go , he had not 
‘ been above a minute on shore when tlic tiger sprung upon him 
‘ and carried him The next day tliey “ dropped down to 

‘ the spot where the tiger seL&ed the mangee but could see only a 
‘ few feet marks.” 

It is not only in the densest parts of the Soonderbunsthat thfe 
timers are so destructive and troublesome,' but ujx)!! the out-* 
skirjtff of the forest where cattle or liumau beings can be obtain** 

kUuQU, 1650. 
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eA do WO 'fittH tiiese pesta at full work^ devouring sSll&at 
comes in their way ; ** Ine natives have a great dread of this. 
*.l)art (Bussunpoor on the North and Western Soonderbuns) on aCh* 

* count of the tigers, several people having been carried away from 

‘ Bankra.*^ Frequent attempts have been made io re-establiA^, 
' Hie villages of Kosbas and Syacottee but without effect, the set;* 

^ tiers being always driven away by those disagreeable neigh* 
*-bours.’5|Pn the ed^ of the jungle on the Pussur nver the country 
was formerly much more cultivated ; but the tigers became so 
^ numerous the pecmle loll: it $ it is now pardally cultivated only 
' at Diggerazabad. During all seasons of theuyear the people say 
' thej shut themselves up about 6 o’clock in the evening and stir 

* not out till the sun bo well up. But in thc rains the tigers come 
‘in numbers and at all hours of the day. The people are con- 
‘ stantly carried off.” 

Surely this catalogue of persecutions by tlic wild beasts 
upon the unhappy Bengali should close, hut they have other 
enemies to deal with, for we @nd the following remark at 
Eksurra^ IJogla khal, Baxutullah, &c. on the edge of the forest. 

“ In the rapis all this country is under water, the only commu- 

* mention betttcen village and markets is by boats, the people 
‘ make muchans (stages) inside their houses to keep themselves 
‘ di?y,andinthis manner they are carried away in giieat numbers 
‘ by the alligators.” 

The, industry of the Soonderbun Bengali must be sorely 
tried ; Licufonani Morricson makes the following entry to ac- 
count for tlie abundance of handsome timber (Sooudree) that he 
oliher>ed in tlie Kurhuria^ereek 

“ Where I found two wood boats who explained the reason* why the 
wood in theTalka kbalisso ftQe';'** 4 here are so many tigers in it that the 
people cannot venture there, wood ha^ been cut down^and^cairied away, 
but a great deal that was cut they left ; thinking themselves lucky in get- 
ting Viway out of the Nullah any how,” — and yot to this moment Cal- 
cutta is entirely supplied with foe-wood from this dangerous .ioeality. ; 
again. Found a great number of wood-cutters who informed mo that 
five days ago they **1081 two men by tigers, exactly at t}ih same oft 
each side of the river. The name of the uppermost khal (creek) of tlie 
two is Soona Mookee, but that of the lower one ha^ not been revealed 
to them in any of their dreams, which is the usual way. This" place is 
^ thick of .tigers and fine Soondree wood> there must either be one tiger 
watching our fleet or else ther^ must bo pne at every khal (creek) vm 
cuter, but I rafher think it is the same one following us ; we have seen 
1^8 feet marks on the bank of every creek we have remained one nigl^t 

surveyors also had several encounters with alligaitorB^'the 
of wliicli will be read with pleasure ; — 
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" Observing a Wy kum alligator on the bank wo Osed it ltim» he 
was wounded and after taking to the water he a^n came to the shore> 
we went* in the pansway to him and put two balle into his head, on whkh 
«he made a charge open mouthed at timboat but sunk from pam hefoa^ 
ha reached us^ he was about 10 yar<m from us when ho rose^ we put 
two balls through his body aiming for hit spine, he charged us sigsjui 
and got itt below the boat,appaienidjr endeairormg to upset it, but i^it 
being able to succeed we lost hm” 

They however found thb nlUgntor dead on the shore on the 
morrow, “ 15 feet in length, very diidk> aiid with a most enormous 
‘ mouth,” on opening ** Mm we die bangles, rings, and other 
‘ ornaments of a woman out of han.” 

in the Koymnngul river 

Having come to an anehior we saw a rhinoceros on the opposite side 
of the rwer drinking 1 crossed in a pausway, be allowed me to api- 
proach to within 30 or iO yards, I fired at his head and put the b«dl 
through his cheek, he ran off into the jungle before I could get a se- 
cond aim at him* On reaching the pinnace 1 learnt from the party I 
Ihul scut on shore that thc^ had been successful in finding a tank 6f 
good water under the cocoanut trees, it was liowever surrounded by long 
gia&s and othr^r jungle, the haunts of msaiy rfainooeroses, they had made a 
regular bed in it^ Being anxious to save a trip all the way to Chat^- 
calley (in the|H 0 rth) for fresh water, 1 went on shore with an armed 
party carrying nre-brands with which w© soon set the whole place m a 
bLue. 1 left it to bum Out meaning to retiEgrn in a day or two to try 
and fill our casks.” 

ft further ajipears that the couytay at the mouths of the Mol- 
linehew and Koymungul rivers is infested by rhinoceroses and 
deer, tlie-wliole ground being cut up by their leet. 

A region such as the Soonderbuns, crowded as it is witli sa- 
yage wild anmals botli on the land and in its waters, and possess- 
ing as it does a j)eBtilcntial climate for many monthh in the year, 
could hardly escape being invested by thtj heathen natives with 
Bupcrnatfirai traditions and marvellous stories, and for one only 
can we find space ; it is taken from the field books. 

The^peopl© up in the cultivation told us that down neai the mouths 
of the MoUiuchew and Juboooa, there is a palace, but the spot they 
could nuit mention, indeed there is a degree of fable attached to it, for 
they believe it to be inhabited ; during the stillness of night t^e gieat 
diyima of the palace and the may % heard, but in the day time no 
si^ch noise can be uotice<t” 

•Man in conjunction with the beasts of the field, Jthe momstera*, 
of the deep, and the malaria of the forests, &is assisted in render^ 
ing the Soonderbuns a place of bad repute ; for we learn from* 
the jubtr nearly exhausted field books that 
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Alout this time four Tory latgd dingoes larger tiban the pinnace^ each 
having atxmt ^0 men on board, passed ua at a prodigious rate. We rec- 
koned them Daoolts (pirates, or robbers) from their appea^nce, aiid 
when we called to them they returned uo answer, nor paid the leyti 
attention ; it is vciy probable that may be a set of fellows going ouMb 
look for boats in distress, that have been separated from the regt^ 
fleets by stress of weather, and of course helpless against such a num^ 
ber of men,** 

The descrii>ti()n of the wild beasts as extracted fryim the Field 
books of the brothers Morrieson, bearing date 1812 — 1818, is 
applicable to the state of the S<x)nderbun8 in 1859 ; the line of 
cultivation may liave been, since their day, ])ushcd a few hun- 
dred yards further South,* but the tigers to this day arc as sa- 
vage wd as numerous as they were then ; the alligators are as 
hungry and as cruel; and the rhinoceros as plentiful and as 
stupid; the deer still abound in lierdfr, and pigs are found e\ery- 
wbero ; but wo are happy to say tliat all l>ii>cd nuisau(*es such as 
jnratos, have been, under the continued and unceasing harrying 
of our Magistrates, completely cleared out of all the oucepirate- 
infestod rivers and creeks. 

yjfe take our Ictive of the Field btV)ks with regret, and in do- 
ing so we cannot refrain from giving the last entry made by 
Hugh Morrieson; it is dated the 28th February 1818 and is as 
follows:— 

“ k am now so ill that I can no longer carry on the survey, T have 
tlioicfore got boai‘crs to carry me by Dawk to the Station of Jesseve.” 

Tlierc it ih supposed he <hed; the deadly Jungle Fever Jiad 
•seized upon our bold survey o# 

The names of the rivers and creeks in the Soonderbuns arc 
for the most part of Sanscrit, Hindoe or Rengalee extraction ; 
tJie Mahoincdans have named but few, the En^sh none, unless 
the Ilooghly, the most important but by no mesCtiB the lar^e^l 
ri> hr, can ne said have been named py them. Most of the 
names allude to the* Hindoo (l^ods and (xoddesses, some to the 
trees most common on their banks, a few to the animals most 
numerous in tlibir vicinity ; aU are named, well knownfind fiv- 
qnented. The following few names with their meanings will ' 
gi\c an idea of the good taste or otherwise of the ijamcrs of 
these rivers. 

llrahmapootra. — The Son of Brahma, the creator of the world. 
IVIcgna. — a cloud not f the advioe given by Bbftt- 

, men not to attempt the pass^e of tins dangerous river if the 
weather cloudy, or threatening, 
igcs. — G unga'* The River ^ I>ar excellence, 
tfinghaita. — "The deers’ watering spot, 
abound along the banks of this river. 
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Arapuiira‘^ya,-~Manufaotory of punga or salt. 

PorikhaX — Fairy creek. 

tiubooila* — The sister of Jum, ]H[ind«|(3^od of hell. 

* Hhuddur. — The gentle ^i^er. ^ 

Deboefihur. — The allution or Island of Debec, the Goddess of 

hell. 

Boeskhal. — The i)oison(ms creek. 

A slight glance at the fauna of the Soonderbuns may not be 
iinintcrcbtitig. In the quotations from the Field booKs ol the 
l)rolher«» Morriohon we have totiehed pretty freely ujKin the de- 
piedation^ caused by the tigers, we will now merely mention 
the names of the i)rin( i|)al animals found in this tract, witJi a few 
intersiKsrsed aneedotct> of home of the most remarkable ones. Of 
Afamwt^Iia we find the rhimx'cros, hog, hjK>tted deer, bufialoe, 
bara singlia or large stag, tiger, leo\)ard, wild cat, otter, red 
monkey, jackal. 

Ophuha ; — Iloa constrictors, cobi'a de capello, water-snakes, 
tree-snakes, kurait, sea serpqpts, and many others, besides, 
gosamp, li/ards, scarlet crabs' shrimps and insects^ in abun- 
<I inee, not to forget musquitocs tliAt swarm in black clouds. 

The rivers^ everywhere abound In delicious fisli; ainojigst 
the curious fish may bo mentioned the Anabas Seaudenb (Koee 
— llindoostani) an ugly, voracious little fish about five inches^n 
length, mottled brown and yellow. They may be seen hanging on 
to the mangrove stemsby sjnnes arranged^ along the margin pt the 
gills, three and four feet above the level of the rePeaing tide, 
iH)Ui vvliicli elevated position they drop into the water by scores 
when disturbed by a boat or a Qi|||||bmcr parsing, or they may be 
seen floundering about upon the black mud where they lie in 
hundreds sunning their little ugly bodies. 

Tlic Ferioptlimmus is another ngly little mud firii found in 
J>reat <iuantities on all the mud* banks in companv with the scar- 
let Cl ab. Sharks <arc nuuieroub in the Soonderiiuns ; the haui- 
iiier hcailed sliark, a frightful animal (zygkma), is al&o oocasion- 
alf) caught off the San^ieads/ 

• Btrd ^; — adjutants of two kinds, one the coinmoq Anlea Gigan- 
tca, the otlier the marabout adjutant, from which is obtained tlic 
beautiful feathers bearing that name. Fishing and other eagles, 
vulture^ kites, hawks, owls, minahs, doves, parroqaets, fly- 
<*atchers, orioles, jungle fowl, woodiieekers, 8an<l])ii>crs„egrets, 
wadei*fe, small and la^o jaivoonbills* one kind not much largci 
than a small sniro, pelicans, storks, paddy binls, herons, snipe 
aiwl many other nirds are found in abundance. Orocodiles.pro-^ 
perly so called (Ilind-Mugger-Koomocr) 6f cnornVms size are 
seen 4n 4>veiy creek, in every river ; tl ev hav e a broad fiattcnetl^ 
muzzle, with unequal teeth of a formidable size and shape, the 
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outline of the jAW, where the teeth are seen protruding in- 
teriock£d with each o^er, is a waTing line giving to this ugly 
annual a fierce and cru Ag a p eet, These anixnals varying in size 
horn a span in length^ IB and 23 feet» are usually seen ly-* 
ing on the sur&ce of the black mud backing in the sunA they 
sleep very soundly for we have seim a steamer going af foU 
spe^ and making the usual splash and noise pass within ten 
pi^s of a sleeping crocodile without dibtnrbing its slumbers. 
To a casual observer they resemble mud-covered togs of wood, 
and it is not until the large square and glittering K'ales which 
arc of exceeding strength and beauty when closely examined, 
and the eleval^d and doubly dentelatcd ridge or crest tliat 
runs along either side of the tail, become visible, or are seen to 
glisten in the sun, that the shaj^eless mass is found to be a tierce, 
carnivorous and dangerous animal. 

We have never seen the Gangctic Garial in the Soonderbuns ; 
he appears to love the sweeter and, com] )arati\ely speaking, 
quieter waters of thj upi>er mers and their clean « ind banks, 
where they may be seen in scores, lying with theii mouths wide 
open, but iijr v^hat pur{)o«5e it is difficult to divine, unless it is 
to get rid of numerous small red filamentous worm^ that cluhter 
a^jout their fauces. The lower jaw being prolonged bac^kward 
beyond the skull occasions the upi)er jaw to appeal* moveable, 
which it is when accompanied by the whole of the skull, or en- 
tire head^^nt not otherwise. We have been iufoimed by an eye- 
witness, and one in whom we ])laee implitdt confidence, that 
he has seen a small brown bird alight upon the tongue of an Qj>en 
mouthed aHigatoi , and pick worms from the throat as he 

lay upon a sand bank in the Gangcb. It is generally believed 
t|iat the crocodile, or as it is termed in India the snubbed- 
nose alligator, always remains in fresh water ; this is not the 
case, as they arc found all alofig the Chittagong and Arra( afl 
coaM, novel far from the shore it is true, but still in bona fide 
salt water, where the^ are as dangerous as sharks. 

In tlic rivers of the Delta where tliey flow through the cul- 
tivated portions ‘of the country, btakes arc driven mt^ the b^d 
of the river at the watering places, or ghauts, opposite to the 
villages, where the inhabitants may bathe in security and draw 
water. for domestic purposes; but even this precaution is not 
always sufficient to ward off the attacks of the fierc*e crocodiles. 
The crocodile being an ompldbious • animal finds no difficuky, 
when pinched by hunger, in turning the flank .of the stakes, and 
•taking up h^‘post within the enclosure, where he silently awaits 
Jtis j)rey. A friend of ours, whilst surveying on the banks of 
'the (Joraee, was witness to a shocking occurrence in connection 
witli thcfcC encloburcb. A young Hindoo girl about 14 ycafs^old. 
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come to get a pitdier of water^ and had hardly put her feet ilito 
the watex, when a crocodile* who had been lying in wait ineide 
the cneloaure, rushed at the poor girh seis^cd W in Ms forxnida- 
tile jaws# scrambled up tlie wnkbof the river, holding the shr^f:* 
ing» girl well up in the air by the middle of her body, 

aim plunged neavily into the river outside of the stake. A 
smothered scream, a rijmle upon the water, a few bubbles, and 
the frightful scene was closed. 

A more di&ing attack by a Soonderbun crocodile than even 
the above, is well known. It occurred a few years ago atKool- 
na: a gang of iioned convicts were being inspected by the Ma- 
gistrate piior to their being sent oflP to another and a more dis- 
t int jail ; the men numbering with their guards about fifty were 
drawn up in line on the raised embankment or levee of the river; 
the examination was jiroceeding, when a crocodile rushed up the 
Imnk, seized a manacled prisoner by the legs, dragged him from 
the lanks, and ii?|Jinoment, and that before any asbistance could 
possibly be rendered, had phmgcd into the river and disajipear- 
ad. 

^ It appears from some excellent tables prepared and printed by 
the Committee on the Drainage of Calcutta 1857, that the high- 
est high water, being the highest rise ol tlie river Hooghly spnng 
tides during tlie freshes, or from tiuly to September, from 1806 
to 1835, was 20 feet 6 inches. In August 1856 neap tide rose 
15 feet 6 inches, above the datum bill of the Kidderpore cH>ck, 
and upon the 18th August 1856, spring tide rose to 22 feet 3 
inches above •the same datum. * m 

In the dry season, the lowest fall of livcr foPiing tide at Cal- 
cutta, is to 1 foot 9 inches above the datum of Kidderpore dock ; 
the nea])s 2 feet 8 inclicb ; whilst the tides in the Salt Lakes 
oijy fall to 7 feet 10 inches ahovp datum. 

Tabh /Shewing the Belatim height of the River Ilogghly and the Salt Wate^i 

JLahee 

Dry weathoriDry ’weathei iHaiuy ^ sea- Ramj sea 

spi mgs I iioaps lou s] )i mgs son i leaps 

Itivti tnle at Lowest 19 2 8 9 0 lo 3 

(Ucutta , Highest 17 3 9 0 23 4 11 

^Salt watoi Lowest 7 10 11 0 • 

'L ike Tides, Hi ghest, 11 6 ^12 0 | 

The greatest rise of the Hooghly at* Calcutta being 23.4 ; ave- 
rage spring 17.41. • The greatest rise of ths Salt Lakes being 12 
feetf This is on the Western side of the Delta; how different, 
from what occurs on the Eastern side, where the tides rise from 
flirty ib eighty feet. 

It Jms-beeu ask^, hut no one has yet answered the oueslUlij 
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wliv the Sdofx4orl>unii «licml<l not be, as has been Holland, 
reclaimei^ froni tbe sOa and ocenjnod by man. Holland and 
the Socmdetbtms sure about on the same level, that is, they are 
not above the level of spring tides ; but Holland which Jhas only 
128 miles ef sea front, to the Helta’s 2t0 miles, well ||N>tect- 
ed all dong the greater portion of the coast of the North sM by 
a line of broad sand hills and downs, in some parts so high as to 
ebut ont, the view of the sea, even from the tmw of the churcli 
stiires ; the inhabitants h^l^ e therefore only to dSufi the banks of 
the rivers penetrating info the country through thcbe bulwarks 
tc» preserve the country from inundation. ITie Soonderbuns on 
tlio contrary has no defence whatever to seaward, not oven an 
inch in height, every 8])riiig tide and e\ery cyclone wave 
dashes its waters over the land, deliming the country with wajes, 
the impetuosity and volniiio of which aie unknown and un- 
heard of in Europe ; waves 30, 40 and even 60 feet in height 
have been km)wm to rise in tlic Bay of Bengal, to dash over the 
liighest trees, and to deluge the whole country for miles inland, 
Ine Sodnderbuns in their present state can never be inhabited, 
they are \oo ex])b'sed to the fuiy t>f the Tropical Hurricanes ^ 
that aribC in the Bay of Bcng<u, and iLcir uiihealtliines'His so 
great, from the stagiiateil air and corrupting vegetable deposits, 
that no luiman beings can ever hope to struggle against sucli 
fearful odds ; but should this tract e\ or share m the upheaval 
tljuris n()iV going on near Arracan and on the Tenasserim coast, 
well and trood; rich v^ould be the soil that would be brought 
i||dcr the plough, and great would be the ]) 0 ]mlati(m that would 
be found to occupy the Seaboard tract, lentil that time ar- 
rives, we must be content to know, that the Soonderbun tract 
only forms a great, an inaccessible, and an impregnable de- 
fence to India towards the sea. , 


^The very mud at the foot of the^mgle, that mud tliat has 
just been stirred up by a large strl^d iTocodile as he la/ily 
sli])j)ed into the water, starting in his ]>assagc shoals ofbuU-head- 
cd perioT)thalmi or mud fish that lay basking in the bA, offers 
a bar *minva%ioD. and has an interest attached to it. fTo km)w 
from ^ence it vvab brought is imi)Ossiblc, but we may conjee-' 
turc, 4m may give way to fancy, and imagine its hs^ving once 
I'onnfia a part and iiortion of the snow-clad gneiss summit of 
Kimcliinjunga, that in ages long past was precifwtated from an 
olov ation of 28,000 feet or nearly five Imd a hall* perpendicftlar 
miles down its steep flanks to the glaciers at its feet, ])robably 
. crumbled down by an earthquake to mingle with the moraines, 

• where 'acted upon by snow, sharp frosts, rain and Sunshine, its 
homcblende have been reduced to what we q^6w see 
jnud ; its heavier particles of qfiartz reposing under 
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tbe ocean at the Sandheade* a part and portion of the hard and 
dangeroue eand bai^ that stretch away ficim the Soonderbom 
for mahv a weary mile. Or this mud may have travelled irom 
'die flanks of Deodhuaga, the lately deeted monarch of the 
Bimalayahs, 29,002 feet in height; Or it may have been sw^t 
froarthe soxtroe of the Ganges, or firom. the souroe of the T.* 
Sanpo or Brahmapooter, or mm the high basaltic talfle land of 
Omurkuntuk, far ^ulh of the Gangetic valley ; mr it may have 
been a }>ordon of an avalanche from the forked Donkia, in 
Tibet, the waters fiom which flow into the Teesta and so into 
the Brahmapooter. But wherever it has come fromt let us be 
content to know that it has travelled far, and that it has undeiv 
gone many a hard rub and many a hard blow, ere it was reduc- 
e<l to the soft black Soonderbun mud, upon which we just now 
oatr the great Haurian reposing. 
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IL-^aurii^ jj^ m OJicer in India. By Major 

JfOBxa, 60th Deputy «Tu]>o£ Ai>voc\te Gene- 

nMh , Aide-de-Cahp to Gexekau Havezj>pe» &c/ 
Doti^oti, Hurst and Bj^keti, 1668. 

The book now before us, purporting to be a record of Have* 
lock^s Indian Campa^, is a welcome addition to tiie list of 
Wotks upon the Indian Mutinies, from which thelTuture histo- 
rian will have aiuj^le materialB to ^de him in the history of the 
Rebellion. Tet wmle welcoming this addition to our stock of infor- 
mation, we must confess that the history of Havelock’s Cam- 
pai^ has yet to be written. We want one which shaUsupply us 
wiih an aocomit of the varied life of that devoted band, mid also 
furnish us with such a coup d’oeil of its engagements, as ^ill 
enable us in some measure to appreciate its bravery and heroism 
under unheard of difficidtiee ana dangers. A historian the force 
at one time tiossessed of no mean order, tiie noble and heroic 
Lieutenant C^rump of the Madras Artillery, whose descriptions 
of some of Havelock’s enga^menls leave nothing to be desired, 
but it was fated that this gallant soldier should meet an untime- 
ly end, while endeavouring to bring in his guns, the day after 
the rescue of the garrison of Lucknow bj Havelock and Outram. 

The first cha|)ter of the book gives an account of Major 
North’s jqjirnOT from Calcutta to AUahabad, which wc will dis- 
iiiiss without iurthei notice. Beaching Allahabad some little 
time after llie Mutiny, he gives a description of that master- 
piece of treachery, and we are glad to see that he pays a well- 
merited tribute to Lieutenant Colonel Brasycr, C. B., then Lieu- 
tenant Brasyor, for his courage and tact. We fancy that 
time rolls on, and facts can be estimated at their proper \alue 
by the ilispassionate observer, it wU^|e found that this brave 
imiin, this true soli^c^ was, to say ti|^|P|a8t, the saviour of Albip- 
hubad, and that had^he.not been there and acted witfa^the finn- 
ness that he then ilid, the fortress of Allahabad, the key of tlie 
North West, wcfuld have fallen. And had that barrier t<|the piK>- 
grebs of insurrection been broken through, mutinjr, tapine, and 
murder would have enveloped the land from l>elhi to Calcutta, 
and have made the reconquest of the country commence at the 
City of Palaces, instead of at the hol^ City of Frag. 

Wc were not present at the Mutiny ^Wt arrived in Allaha- 
bad shortly ^terwards, some nine days before Major North, 
•and then thp* scene, was anything but enlivening — the river de- 
serted, not a boat to be seen, the steamers moored close under 
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ruin; iRBide the fort, huddled together, a&d vlthsccoitpirovieioxm, 
u^ere the few Euro{}eans who yet h|d arrived^ or were oragmaliy 
in the fort Ab European detai^tmentB ardved matters uetfum 
*less gloomy. Some partieB of Seiidis were sent out and were 
rather dbstmatelj met by the insurgents, the Ad[iuttait,]Ueutehant 
Taylor, and several men being wounded. A combined foree 
of jj^uropeans and Seikhs on the 16th June, after some rather 
toii^h work and many personal conflicts, we skirmished throuj^ 
the town, burnW as we went; our loss Ibr such a small force was 
rather large, the Europeans lost two killed and seven wounded, the 
Seikhs hm also some wounded; the bullets were square 

pellets of lead, not telegraph-wires as was reported. Ihat^teir*' 
noon the Moulvie wim w his army of budmashes decamped 
from hib Head Quarters at Alopeebagh, and iho two guns lost 
oil the night of the Mutiny were brought in. Next dw the pri- 
soners finding theroadclcarcamein,andpoor Ensign Cheek was 
brought in nearly insensible, and shortly after died. One of the 
prisoners told us that she had been kindly treated, that the males 
and females lived in one room, and were fed on native food. 

On the 18th Juno General Neill went out and formally are- 
established our power in the town, and every effort was made 
to despatch a force to Cawnpore, for the purpose of relieving 
General Wheeler. Major North says: * 

Our advanced column is commanded by Miyor Renaud, Madras Fu- 
fiiliera, a man brave even to rashness. It consists of one hundred Irre- 
gular Cavalry under Captain Vallier, 2 guns under Lieutenant Harward, 
the. Seikb fiegimeut of Ferozepore, and part of a moveable column un- 
der formation by Brigadier General Havelock, C, B., all full of spirit, 
and eager to relievo our beleaguered countiymen firom overwhehning 
odds, agaiust which they bear up and straggle too, so manfully. Courage 
brave hearts, aid is at lumd.” 

From the doth «7une ^ the 12th July, when we were joined by 
Havelock, day by day or we marched alox^, (often wet through, 
and piling our tents in actual ^wamps,) our position be- 
came more and more critical, and just before Havelock joined 
ift, weAvell recollect how anxious Major Benahd ws^ to capture 
Futtehpore before that General reached us, it having been re- 
ported to UB that it was only defended by a few matchlock- 
men. TMs was probably correct at the time, but the Nana with 
his large force was marching down umn it, and bad we 'ad^^anc- 
ed not a soul would havd lived to teU the tale ; but Providence 
preserved us irdm a fate which at that time WQuld have been 
rdinoua to our power in India. Day by, day as. wo mierched. 
along, wC had ample evidence of the certainty with which tKe 
Asiatic' had determined to tear us out of the land, root and 
branch*; the untiring malignity which had, imt content with to!kr- 
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m Asifeitiic can desecrate^ we liad witnes^> bnt 

There 

evidence that the genius of 3ic revolt was to' 
desh^ that could possibly remind one of England or 

its c(id£zath:^ Tbe tcl^i^ldi wires were cut tap, strewing the 
fOim^ and in some instances carried off, the telegraph pobts were 
dug only the bungalows burnt, and the poor unoffendingmilestones, 
oven so useful to themselves but still English, were nefimed, and 
in many stances destroyed. Several small skirmidbes hn^e^l 
by Captain Vallior and hja Irregulars marked our progt^ess, 
and men caught with arms in their hands wore summarily hang- 
ed, a stem neces^ty of the time now happily gone by. At last 
the news arrived that the force under General Havelock was 
hastening to join w, the General having heard of our critical 
position, and in tlie dim grey of the morning of the 12lh July 
1857, we drew up in line by the side of the road to receive them. 
Wc shall not (need v» e say ) soon forget the scene. Up came the 
brave band, the 76th Highlanders, playing on then bcigpi|>es 
the ** Campbells are coming,'’ while aU along our line a cheer 
arose as we welcomed them. On wc mai^medbome 17 miles 
m^re and reached Bcllndah, a short distance from FuttchiKwe, 
at 7 A. M. Major North’s description of tlie battle of Futtehjwc 
is so good that we transcribe it here, 

Tftcre ‘WO halted to encamp, arms were piled in line, f^round was 
taken up for each corps, and the wt iry, way-worn men, overcome by 
the oppressive heat and brilliant sunshine, lay down in groups, a lAtlo 
in the rear, anxiously cApocting the arrival of the tents and baggage, 
which were close behind. At this time our Quarter-Master-Oeucrat, 
lieutenant Colonel Tytler, was in front, maM.ng a reoomioissance to- 
wards the toum of Futtehpore with^ the volunteer cavalry. It is pro- 
bable that the enemy deceived himself as to the slarengtti of ewu* force, 
and imagined that he had merely the sdttdl baud under Major Re- 
naud to contend with f for no sooner did he see the reccunoitring 
l»rty retire, than his first gun opened fire, and sent a round shot 
bowling ^ong tlje .road, upon the heels of our cavalry riding stoutty 
to the Una In a moment the scene was changed, the l^embly 
sounds, and the toil-worn men resumed their energy, sprung to their 

B 1 anus, fiirmed a line of column^ and advanced skirmishers, 
with hie numerous cavalry formed an imposing line as he 
insolently upon us confident of an easy victory, puAing fy- 
;ans, and cannonading our front ' Immediately our guM, 
tcry* posted in the middle of the road which formed^r 
d defiance as they opened fire upon the advancing fbe, while 
Eifios of the 6ith (Madras Fusiliers ?) poured fti a shower 
rom a copse at the left of the road ; at either side Of which 
groifhd, increasing our difficulty from being .partly under 
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water^ rising firam three to four ftet, to retard our piumsa Soatue had 
our advance coxuiuenced before three guns descried by the wm- 
pauy of the 78th ^ighlatldera. These had been deserted itfm ^ 
troad ; on observing which, they muhed impetuously onvrarde, 
MaudeV lottery advanced at a vapid poe &rn^ with the most adnrira* 
ble precision ; and closely follows by the li^t company of the 78& 
M an advance ovOr three or four miles. The Afield of the 78th 
boj^ taking long shot at the enemy as they retreated hurriedly throagb 
the town, which now became visible, its entrance burioaded by native 
cMts, sa»d ap]&rently aU'^the baggage of the mutinecrf>, 

^ Thus tlie battle of Futtehpore was decided by the intrepid advance 
of our guns and skirmishera ; the reserve columns being far in the rear, 
owing to the imi3edimeuts of the ground. Up to this time the troops 
had inarched for 24 miles without a meal to sustain their over-tasked 
energies, yet at 11 o’clock a. m Futtebpoie was ours. No casualties had 
occurred during the fight, but several died from sunstroke.’’ 

We halted as may be expected in very high spirits, but very 
much exhausted in mind and body from the arduous work in 
which we had been engaged, having captured 12 guns, some of 
large calibre, and a large quantity of ammunition. • Our post 
liappened to be in a tope to the left of the road and in the outskirts 
of the town, and as we were resting ourselves, a dark looking 
swarthy man in native clotlies rushed into the tope very mu<im 
agitated ; this was Lieut* Browne, of, we think, the K. I. 
Wc got him some clotlies, and then he told us he had been out 
with a treasure party towards l^^odc when the Bcpoyi|,mutiiiied ; 
of three he was the only survivor, and escaped after an incre- 
dible number of hardship into a village, when two n^atives (who 
are with him) took him into their home, and have protected him 
till now. . Hearing of our march from Allahabad, these two 
men had managed to bring him safely in. 

On the 13th the force rested, and on the 14th again proceeded 
on its way. *On the 15th General Havelock disarmed and dis- 
mounted the 13th Irregulars, who behave<^^badly at Futtehpfire, 
and who* were evidently unfit for service* if not really traitors. 
On the 15th, as we marched along, the enemy were found strong-- 
ly* posted in the village of Aong to the righfof the road; the 
* Madras Fusiliers with their Eufields behaved in the most dar- 
ing manper, their commanding officer being however badly 
.wounded.^ At lost wo took tlic position ana captured 4* field- 
pieces, with a loss <i' 22 killed and wounded only. We* rested 
foiflEi short time, and thon recommenced our journey, and sliortly 
afttsrwards were again saluted by round shot, the enemy hav- 
ing established themselves behind a battery, commanding ihq 
bridge over the Vandpo Xuddee ; our artillery and Enfields soon 
sent tiie* enemy flying and a 24-pr. and a 12-pr. cannonade fell 
intn siA ive took their batterv. 
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This (NSgAgpoieft ogtied ^ dsnIh-WAmnt of our {wor wonaen 
and ohiideon m On tlw 10th the tFoopa sgifo 

ed, h«Mi^ in the fa^t of the day* as it was ifonm dtat the 
eoeniQr were ia ^strong fcnoe some short distance of^ ud had* 
erected battcades to sweep the road. The description of the 
batde of Cawnpore by J^or North, is a Tory graphie and 
trudiful one, which we can recommend to onr readers. This 
hard fought battle, likened to Feroshubw by those who have 
been In wth engajgemeots, was a glorious die^y Df Engiaad’s 
jj^wern and diadidihc, when 1000 British troops and 300 ri^kh^ 
with scarcely any artillery, defeated the hordes of the rebels in 
their front. Cpurage and discijdine were never more required. 
On, on, we had to advance, unfit fiom our small artillery to si- 
lence their well (firected fire, and rodment after regiment had 
to pass through it, while as you marked along you saw kume- 
diatdy before you the effect of the round shot and ^ell upon 
them, and know that at a certain rime and with the same results, 
you would be upon a spot that had already proved so fatal 
to many. .The lung distance and the evident results mode it pain- 
fully clear .what each one’s fate would most probably be, hut not 
one of that noble hand wavered as gun alter gun was taken, not 
by the effects of oar artillery, but % tlie bayonets of our brave 
troops. But our position on tUs mcinoralde day was often cri- 
tical ; the area u|K)n which our troops were spread out was so ex- 
tena,ve, agd regiments were consequently often so isolated from 
each other, that had the rebels not lost all order, they might 
have cut ds up almost in detail. That night the victuaious 
column marched on nearly to Cawnpwe ; onr fate was to lie 
down on the cold ground, in the midm of the late battle field 
till the morning. 

N^t day we arrived at Cawnpore. We quote Miqor North’s 
description. “ Nothing can be’ more cheerless or deralate thah 

* the \iow present^ by the Company’s ground; the most oon- 

* 8][ncaou8 and thrillii^ objects being the two barrack buildings so 

* unbapi^y cliosen by Sir H. Wheeler, after the mutiny <rf all 
‘ the native troops at ^s station on the 6th June. 

y There could scarcely have been a more fatally exposea ijosi- ‘ 
‘tion. The roofless shattered walls arc thickly peroed with 

* round shot, and they are not only exposed on all sides, ^ut abso- 
‘ lutely commanded by the new barracks, built in echelan along 

* their front, and affording complete cotver to their assailaBts. 

* Outside the entrenchments, a mere frirrow, are a few rifle 
pits.” In^dur opinion^ the position held was not intended as a 

/place for defence, 'and it is, we think, evident that Sir Hugh 
^^ecler bad never expected the turn which events took, and 
lH^ably took this precaution even against his wilU . We 
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fear kc w»s one of iho^ie who hii^viD|^ a{ii^ n 

HfetiiM^aakong the Aeiftiki, had m implicitly trosthd wMiift 
that feared th^ would mutiny if not raied upon. 

' As entered Cawnpore a fbarful crash was heard, and an ottr 
left a dense column of smoke arose. This was the blowing up of 
Ifce Cawnpore magazine by the mbliiieers as they hurried off. 
l%ere was aomething very sad in the look of Cawnpore — ^the 
vast city a des^od and blackened heap of ruins. Our hopes of 
Boeinff evenohe JBuropeau to welcome us were vain — all, all, had 
perished. 

Here is Major North’s description of the slaughter house. Tor- 

‘ tured hr the fierce Ihirst for revenge, and penetrated by the 

* sense of their sufferings, strange wild feelings awoke witibin us. 

‘ Vaunting, eager, maddened, we sped onward to the dreary house 
‘ of martyrdom, where their blood was outpoured like water ; the 
^ clotted gore lay ankle deep on the polluted floor, and also long 
^ 1»*esses of silken hair, fSragments of female wearing apparfel, hats, 

‘ books ; children’s tiny beSts and toys were scattered about in ter- 
^ rible confusion. In a little book of d^y })i'ayerB, which was picked 
‘ up, was the following affecting inscri^tiou. ‘‘ 27th June, left the 

* boats also,^^ 7lh July, wont as prisoners to Salvador House, Fa- 

* tal Day” ! ♦ * * Nor was this the only sight of horror that a- 

* waited us. More appalling still, there was the deep and narrow 
^ well within the same enclosure, choked with the mauffled re- 

* mains of those fair and helpless beings.” • 

Yes pensive public of En^and, these people were mur- 
dered, with* what barbarity the great Creator alone can tell. 
Of the murder there can be no doubt, yet you, I suspect, 
in a few .months more will disbelieve even this, and doubt- 
less an ingenious theory will be propounded to shew that 
they committed suicide, and tlmt Nana Sahib was unable to pre- 
vent it I BecOllect that these women and children were notmll- 
ed for three weeks aft<*r their husbands and^ fathers! You do hot 
believe ill mutilation because, wonderful to tell, living examples 
are diflSouU to be found. Who can, or even knowing will, tell us, 
wkat ipened before the death agony, when tjntirely in the 
power of a frenzied Mussulman or even Hindoo, mutilation or 
worse was a prelude to death which was the inevitable result, and 

} rei in hollow mockery, you ask us for living examples. Do you be- 
ieve the teachings of nistory ? Have you ever read Indian history ? 
D<> you not know that mutilation and torture are principles with 
an^ Asiatic, and that they are only curbed by our rul^ If you want 
aa->c:immple in recent times, let us point to your notice the prac?* 
tice of JN^epaul. Before Jung Bahidoor went to England, nose-*, 
slittii^ *and hand-striking-off were the order of tiie day for 
slight offences* Even at the beginning of the present centu^, 
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file «ff a i^wiky whkli rather obstiiUKtely da« 

hiidi^toir mtm aS cut ^ aid to prevent thcou %- 
if&^dshg the 0iMt, Isotm was called the c^fr of cut*ii05C»-^ 
K!rtiiqxK»r^ a name whidh it bears'' to this dav« 

We acarc^ &tkcy that the eapoy vae guilty ci mutiption ae 
atule, and knW tlurt in our dominions many a Hindoo and 
Mudstdman, esinecially in Oudh^ would shudder at ih» idea, 
But you will j^nd in the town budxnaahes, the jmlhirds and the 
butdherfi 3 men who would^ if safe from the oonsecfuencesj^ com- 
mit and gloat over any atoocity^ and we fear have too in 
this mutiny, done so. One word for the Indian Press, (with 
which we have no connection, so that our remarks may be 
taken as disinterested.) You say that it was the first to propa- 
gate those exaggerated stories, which now make you ashamed 
of your Woof-thirsty language — language which even as- 
tonished us here. But take a file of the Times, after the out- 
break, land one of an Indian i)aper, and I think you wilj find that 
(to our frequent astonishment) the stories you mnplain of were 
first circulated in England, and afterwards reprinted here. 

Do not think that the ^nscicnccb of your own flesh and blood 
become less tender here ; tne ** stiU small voice” of an uprigfatEng- 
lishman asserts itself as well in India as in England. Come out 
and judge for yourself, dim’t say a word lo expose your ignorance 
for some years, mix with the people, (not of Calcutta alone, for 
then* yoiuiwill make great mistakes) learn their langi^e, have 
some knowledge 5f their religion, their manners, their customs 
and their main-springs of action, and you will find that while your 
equal in credulity, tliey have not got your good honest heart, your 
upright purpose, or your straight-forwardness, and can never be- 
come what you, never having seen them, fancy them to be — 
simply black-faced Englishmen. Pardon the dij^ssion, for we 
fed that our honor has been in some degree tarnished unjustly 
by* the reaction of jhe English Press, which sometimes has a 
tendency to enslave men^s minds on many questions. 

As we rested after entering Cawnpore in a bungalow, with 
some officers •oi the volunteer cavalry and others, a in* 
significant looking man came sneaking up, who was immediately ' 
recognized as the Native Doctor of his escort, by Lieutenant 
Brown. This man had solemnly assured him, just before they, 
mutinied, that the sejKjys were staunch. His face was blackened,' 
he was facing the tail iqion a donkey, and we believe Was 
afterwards hanged. Another, a Soubhadar -of a native 0Qit>6, 
'.was baught drying to tamper with the Seikhs and hanged. Pass- 
•ing over our trip to Bhitoor in which we took 15 guns without 
fijping a shot, we come to the time when preparations werc'made 
Ganges, and attempting to rescue tW 
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lea^^^eA gatiriaoti of Lnekiidw, witib. the prospect of do tenti^ 
Mobile fiOanty food afitd heavy vaiii vrere order of the day^ 
pholera now again beg^ to assail tiB» while the want of ten!|a» 
and the. continuous rain inerted the disease. After crobsinjg tlu» 
river^ we advanced to Mungarwar some six miles irum the river!a 
bank, and some wei!o foiinnate enough to get native huts; 
some matured to get native vaults in which overcrowding was 
the rule, w^e the Seikh soldiers ingeniously rigged up thatched 
huts for theiiselvea. * 

We staid here a few <lay8 and inarched with 10 guns all light 
hold i>ieces, and 1,500 men, on the desperate enterprize of relie v«* 
ihg Lucknow. As wo approached Oonao, some ten or twelve 
miles oif, it w^is evident that we would be opposed. In the main 
tot reel fwo native guns, 9-pouaders, were placed ; those we quick- 
ly fcilenced, but a most destructive fire from loopclioled houses was 
poured upon us. It was sad, very sad, to see our men puUed 
<»ut, so to S])eak, dead and dying from the entrances of the houses 
they were trying in detail to storm. After a long and obstinate 
rctoistance tlic place was ouis, although it cost us 88 men killed and 
wouiulecL , • 

The enemy however again attacked the baggage from a strong 
serai; our Cliunar [>cnsionei^ aud some Seikhs tried to stormdt, 
but failed. The Seikhs were falling fast, and a poor Chunar man 
was shot tlifongh the heart while serving Ids gun, the hero of 
many a hard won tight. At last the enemy evacuated the «place, 
and the column proceeded, <*a})turing 16 guns immediately be- 
yojJd the town, and on reaching Basarutligunge, after a short and 
tough struggle, other three guns were taken- A glorious day’s work 
truly, but if the road is so toughly contested, there must be lit- 
tle chance of us reacliing Lucknow. Back again gradually to 
the old encamping ground at Mungarwar, whic*h we reached on 
the Slst again, very much weakened by casualtich and by cho- 
lera, which was ripe in our camp still, 

.On life 4tli August we again advanced m tlic alternoon, at 
scarcely a moment’s notice, just as we stooil and encamped in a 
sViramp ifeomc tohort distance from Babaruthguiige and to the left 
of the road, we had now a much larger artillery than we ever 
luid before, and the enemy were rej^mrted to bo in great fetren^h 
• at BasaruAgunge. We marc-hed early the next iiioruing, stiff*, 
damp, and uncomfortable, as may be imagined, with cholera 
tlunning our ranks, tod Tbiind th^ rebels in great strength in 
tile town of Basiarnthgunge, the tocene of our forpier Victory, as 
if to defy us. As wo neared it a bolitary gun was«opcned*upop\ 
us from the gateway, the dense n asses of the enemy surging 
on eUh^r side, and looking as if they, by the mere power m 
numbets, could have swallowed us u]). 

HAacHj 1850, 
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Afi usual, wiuMi it muM be done, tbe brave Havelock made a 
flank movemettti avoSdisig the town, the main body of the troops 
making a long deihmr, wbSXe the S|4-pounders picopeidT auj^port^ 
mnained upcm the ro^ playing into the town. At met it rain*- 
ed heavily, but gradually cleared. On we went with our d-pounder 
drawn by buUecks and commanded by Captain Maude, the dense 
masses in om* front surging and jabbering in myriads, andtreat*- 
ingus to a liberal allowance of shot and shell. Ar^Uery decided 
this battle niSre than before, and the orai^ns were Scatt^rred in a 
few hours. 

We came back through the town and saw a great many who 
had been killed by our precise artillery fire, but at the gate 
we saw the chef rf* oeuvre. The gun which first opened lire 
was there, and round it were lying wee men who had been serv- 
ing it all wounded in the head, by shot from our 24*-pounders 
served by Lieutenant Crump. Our casualties were less than 
before on tliis eventful day. After baiting for a short time we 
returned to Mungurwar the same day--^n awful march, aud sad 
and dispirited were we all as we airain for the second time, 
turned our fiices from an enemy we had scattered far and near. 
Subsequent events have shown us, tliat had we advanced, not 
one of us would have U\ ed to toll the talc, Her© as elsewhere, 
Havelock proved himself a ‘ true (icnerol.^ 

From that time to the 11th August little was done beyond, 
to ascertain extent, making the camp more compact, and we 
latterly were making preparations for going across to Cawnpore 
again. We sent away everything, servants, &c.; and jusft as 
we stood were marched off in advance again, with cholera thin- 
ning our ranks and under a bhu’k and lowering sky. We halted 
just beyond Oonao, and rested for the night as best we could, 
most lying on the bare ground, some fortunate in getting a 
dooly. In the morning we advanced, the small, gaunt, care- 
worn ijemains of our ibree, the men almost droi>ping out in tens 
from ekplera^ but with courage as hi^h and undaunted.^as of old. 
ThejSlj^emy were discovered in position close to the village of 
BdplIya-ka-Chdwkie ; they immediately opened a batt4!ir> upfin 
usl^he left of the road. We happenec^ to be lying down in the 
centre of the road, and the shower of shot and shell itey treated us 
to, was anything but comfortable. Imekily for us the shell al- 
most always went to the right or loft of us, and landing and burst- 
ing in the water* deluged Vik with sprky ;*^at last the Highlanders 
<Tossed the sv^amp on the left, and like one man, with body bent 
.’dfotward and steady tramp, flung them^ielves ujKm the batte^ t&id 
^naptured three horse battery mns. The sight was d beaptiful 
one, and we upon the road coind not witness it unmoved, imd a 
rty cheer quick as an electric shock ran through^the ftmke of 
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Keikhft and Europeans aUke, as sasr their steady advance 
upon and capture ef the battery. Alas, how few, how very few^of 
^tfaat galiant hwoA remain ! '|'Re rebels as usual ran belter eiceW 
tar, and we returned to our old quarters at Muagarwar, han^ 
gry and weary. It rained beatrily all that nigbt, and early next 
mcntiiiig the skeleton of Havelock's force retaiced its steps to 
Cawnpore. The object for which we fought on the foregoing 
day, had bi^n acoompliahed, and we retired iJ^nmoleBted tp 
our boats, and quartered ourselves in the varions bungalows 
along the river bank. Cholera was still wasting us away, and 
had reinforcement*^ not been sent, the force would soon have 
had its last man." On the 16th the miserable remnant of our 
force, some 750 Euroiieans and 250 Seikhs, advanced towards 
tlie town of Bhitoor in which the enemy were in great force, 
and threatening Cawnpore. As we advanced we came upon 
an outpost of cavalry which ran off, our guns trying to kill a 
few. As we appr oache<l Bhitoor it was evident that the enemy 
were in great force before the bridge and town, and as we 
inarched along the road, they opened fire upon us, with double 
hliotted guns (^pe ahd round shot) but on we pushed, the 78th 
I lighlanders Imving a^in the honor of entering a battery and 
oa])turing two guns, immediately to the right of the road lajsa 
largo garden filled with the mutinous 42d N. I. from Saugor, 
and many of them armed with rifles ; their fire was particnlarly 
heavy. At last they were dislodged and we carried^he bridge 
and town of Bhitoor, both of which were adapted for a severe 
and*protnicted struggle. 

The distance that we had to pursue the enemy, while 
practically destitute of cavalry, was very great, and all ranks 
were very much exhausted. As we advanced the enemy's ca- 
valry, according to custom, attacked our scanty baggage in the 
rear, cutting down our servants right and left and plunder- 
ing our stores. We halted at Bhitoor fqr the night, march- 
ing for Cawnpore the next morning, and halting during the 
heat of the day in a tope about midway. Cholera was 
still am6ng us oven worse than ever, more Vfem decimating 
our brave little band, and the pibroch of tlie Highlanders as 
one often another was laid in his grave, sounded nearly all the 
•time that we halted. Our space will, not permit Of our 
saying much of the interval between the action at Bhitoor, 
our recrossing thd Granges, bul cholera was still diminish- 
ins our Kttle band, and races and other amusements were got 
up for the purpose of diverting the men from such gloomy^assob^ 
ciatiops. *&xiie time after General Outram arrived with H. 

5th and 90th, while we had been strengthened by detaohmmtito 
the icither regiments in the interim. At last a forward 
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tnemt was mada ^ t)te Seilek tv^meat of Feiio^^re was seut over 
to the oihei' we of the riv^er ou the 17th to protect 
ef a road fi^ar the het^ry guoa» but die enemjrs fii^e was so heavy ^ 
that by Of they retired to tbeir boats. Here reinforced by 
soiEue gu^s uxyiar Ceptaiik Maude and the 78ih HaghhiiUders, 
ther hep^ their ground, and the road was completed. the 
the force under Havelock and Otitram e.rossed the river, 
the rebels plaifing upon at first, wliile the 78th and Hrikhs m 
wiiniriring order formed the advance. When the artillery 
came over they quickly retired, and we encamped by the ruer^s 
side for the day to permit of the baggage coming over. We were 
now some 2,3Q0»strong, and full of hope and spirit. Major North, 
we are glad to see, notices the generous wav in which chival- 
rous Outi'am, bO beloved by all from the officer to the private in 
the Besideucy and the Alumhagh, waived bis higher rank to 
permit of Haveh^vk aecoimili&hing the object of Iris heart — ^the 
rescue of the garrison of Lucknow. The ja^edoininant fceli^ 
now was one of enthusiastic admiration of the lasgoammity dis- 
played by ISii* fTamea Omtram in relinquishing his own just ehdin 
to command the force, in favour of General Havelock. Such 
self-abnegation is as admimble as it is rare, and could emanate 
only from a mind superior to every a»id all j»etty feelings of ri- 
valry. No action of his life betokens nioro greatness, Sian this 
chivalrous act of sclf-forgctf ulness, which practically illustrates 
the clmsiian principle o( doing uuto others us you would be done 
by. There will be no brighti r page in the History of the 
Great Indian licbeliion of lo57.’’ than tliat wliioli will record this 
noble recognition of Genoi*al Havelock’s exertions^ this just ap- 
preciation of his merits. There is something absolutely grand in 
the V eiy simplicity which mai'ks the foUawing order of Sir 
James Outram : 

It would be unfair of me to as<«umc the command after all the efforts 
made by General Havelcuk to reach Lucknow, for wliom th^ honor of 
relieving its beleaguered garrison is reserved ” 

On the 2Lt again advanced and found no oppositiontintU We 

arrived at Mungarwar, our old encamping ground. I lore it was e vi- ‘ 
dent the enemy were pre^iaring in great force to meet qjs, and as 
usual they opened their gun^j upon us. The day was wet, the . 
rain poured down in torrents, so the fire of the matchloolmen 
was more feeble tlian usual.* A village to the left was stomibd 
by H. M.’s 90th, and the rebels in front were dispersed and th&r 
.guns taken, but a ne>v feature was exhibited in the charge of tihe 
yolunieer Cavalry, who, now numbering about 120^ and friU of 
upon the retr^ting masses, led by their 
Major Barrow, and accompanied 1^ Sir Jamen 
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Otitraiu^ who, <n»dgel in liand, kiiecked down the flying e*iem^,^ 
imrauiag th«i neftrly to Baaiuruiiigunge. The cavalry wf 

? re»t eaeeutkm, and captured two guns with their 
/ommander. Major Barrow at their head* On we went, <'old|, 
woV and ebivering and halted at Badaitithgunge, ecMne being 
^fortunate enough to get into native huts for the ni^t On 
the next day we inarched forward in heaty rain ana reached 
the idikbge ^ Bunnec, where we fired a royal salute to inform 
the beleaguered garrison that relief was at l^nd. On the 23rd 
we again advanced, the rain ] souring down still UfKin us, hut 
gfudnally as the day wore, it elenred up. As we'aTOroaoh- 
ed the Alumbaugh (a large garden with high ^alJs and a house 
in the oentre in the outskirts of Lucknow, and On the right of 
the road as we approached) it bw^ame evident that the ea<nny 
were in position to receive iw. The first shot of the enemy 
knocked over three officers of the 90th, all of whom subsequently 
died; our artillery, followed up hv the rajwd advance of the 
infantry with their Eiifields, soon decided the day, and the enemy 
left us the masters of the field. Our baggage and stores were 
not yet properly up, so short commons” the order of 
the day, while it rained hca>ily most part of the night. On 
the 24^1, prejiaratious were made for tlie forced entry into Luck- 
now ; the enemy’s guns were firing into our Ctomp all day, to which 
we liberally replied. An order was issued that wc wcio to march 
upon Lucknow next raoruiug, leaving almost ev<«ry fifllower 
behind us and nearly all the onggage. All night wo hoard the 
bodming of the Residency and enemy’s guns. Oh ! how fervent- 
ly we wished that the Pro\idence which had hitherto watched 
over the garrison might on this night protect them, and grant 
us the felicity of seeing the rescue of our brave countrymen and 
•women on the morrow. 

At last the morning of the 25th September 1857, ever V> be 
remembered by the few now surviving of the force as an epoch 
in their fives, arrived, and hopeful and strong in heart, we advanc- 
ed on our glorious mission. I’wo hundred and^ fifty of our small 
Hkud vifcre left behind, so that about two thofisand four hun- 
dred of all ranks advanced on that eventful morning; alas, 
many, ^ery many, of their number had their eyes closed in 
■ death, ere the accomplishment of their hearts’ desire — ^thft rescue 
of the garrison. At first their artillery fire was heavy j knock- 
ing over some of ouif artillerymen, then as we advanced upon 
road, a heavy musketry fire opened u})on usirom the cover 
of the walls on either side : as we approaelied the canal t>ridg& 
the most terrific from some guns, which were gallandj^ 

Aidcen and spiked. Our first division advanced along the Cawn- 
pore Timd, W the fiire from musketry was so heavy, au^ihe 
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road so d«^W oggit lakb tiHsaebea, that die troofM vere ordkfred 
retrace tja^'ltoja.' Th« Oenemds had tmelj deterattned to 
aidrt the eaaal the Churba^ aad thna ga^ to the Be8t> . 

deae^ bjr a tmet hot saore dnroitous roat& Uiad are advaoeed 
along the CavD|>ere road not a soot would faaira baoo aUve to 
tdU the tale. Ob we went undur a srett^ heavjr but alidOHt 
henoless die from the Churbagh, the enemy deaertiiigeeme 
gtme.ou a height and flying before ue. On, en We weased until 
we readied the king’s stables when, we quote Major North’s 
sj^isited descDtiption. “ A large massive gate near the king’s 
‘ stshles deky^ our /urther advanoe by the barrier it oflbred, 
^and sneh was its strength, that for a time it reristed the efforts 
‘ of Captain Olpherts who was foremost with the men of his 
‘ battery to blow it open. At length it yielded to his endeo- 

* vours, and the insurgents, who were oonoeeled witlun it, were 
’ de^patched. This art being notified to Sir James Outnro the 
' column pushed on, regaining what appeared to bo the principal 
‘ road to the palaces ; hut we were again exposed to a dewy 

* fire, whicli checked otir advance, whilst our heavy gnus sternly 
‘ replied. Here tlie cannonade was in the highest degree ani- 
‘ mating, and the excitement absorbing and 8iq)reme, while every 
‘building, loopholcd, swarmed with armed men and literally 
‘ bristled with uniskets and matclilocks. (hi idl rides we were 
‘ exposed to their incessant fire ; the nusrilos of dearth rained thick 
‘ aim fiist among us. Hheltcr was unattainable, destruction im- 
‘ mineut. Still we bore onward, but wi^out the certainty of 
‘ that brave garrison, for whose existence we had dairid so mu^, 
‘being yet alive; for amidst all our dan^s, hope grew.strong 
‘ and cheered us. Nerving our hearts agamst the tide of opposi* 

‘ ^on we advanced steadily, until we reached a lai^ court-yaid. 

‘ And now it was proved that, notwithstanding me surprise of. 

‘ the, insurgents at the unexpected route we had pursued, they 
‘ were nevertlieless i)repared for us. Their artillery bore upon 
‘ us along the line of road by the river Goomtee, till we at 
‘ length diverged through a plantation by crossing a low bridge.” 

The fire wad here exceedingly heavy ; from the 32d& Mem 
House and all the adjoining places a heavy musketry fire poBr> 
cd upon us, while the shower (literally a shower) of shot aad 
shell fibm all directions was of the most terrific description. 
How we escaped we know not; men,^horses, and bullocks wei^ 
falUng at every step. At lasf we reached (be courts of the Mofop 
Mehal which ef^ed us a partial shelter, but here again they 
‘ turned their guns upon us from our rear ; and the loeseawere 
getting heavy again. At length after a short pause, v^^rsceiv- 
cd &e orders to rush on, the brave 78th Hig hlaudewi and tim 
„-lMQih n^hnent of Ferozepore advandng first Ontimbfaire 
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force rushed li»ro!Ugh mmm streeta oi loophofed houses wiAL 
the mm hsAs descMdSttg us uad piddog off men in ntun^ 
hem It wss rusn— God jtuut tw we inijr 

hritiieso Bttok ouother I At last the Eeddeuc^ was reached 9m 
saved* and the object of our hearts accomplished 

Thus Miled tiiis aead%^ etm^ie urhioh cost us 31 offiocra aasd 
340 men killed and woundiea out of our small A>rce* and Ifb 
our astonk^eut next morning we found that our dangers had 
onljr begun* not ended* for the fire of shot aoid shell was exceed^ 
ingly heavy* as wdll as of musketry* while in the entrendiment 
the confusion was extreme. ISf en* horses, q|itle* ^ns, and doolies* 
filled up the way ; while the 98th Light infaiftry and the hea*- 
vy j^is stiu outside. 

The scenes in the entrenchment on that morning were of 
the most varied doi^ption. Here you might see in groups 
the men of yesterday’s struggle, that roiuained, tired, dirty* 
and blood stained by their comrades’ wounds, there lying 
in a dooly* stark and stiff* yet with such a placid look on 
his face, lay all that remained 'of the gallant Genl. NeilL 
Further on, and looking with intense anxiety to* the Baillie 
Ouartl Gate, might bo seen the spare form of ixenl. Havelock, 
for his son was still outside among the wounded. Here at the 
Residency Surgeon’s house* you might see Sir J. Outram cogi- 
tating deeply on the perplexing state of affairb* and having a hea- 
vier fire round his house than that of any ,of the offers, *a fact 
which* in conjunction with many others oftejwards, fully con- 
vinced us that the enemy’s spies existeil within the entrenchment 
in no small number. The guns being still delayed* and rein- 
forcements being urgently required, a i)arty was ordered out in 
support at 12 p. M. We unfortunately formed oneofthat}>arty, 
and had, after a scanty breakfast and a good deal of work* felt so 
tired that we thought a rest advisable* when the order came 
and off we had to trudge. As wc went ou4 of tlie Baillie Guard a 
rather heavy fire assailed us, but as we skirted the river’s bank 
for some distance* not a soul was to be scon. , As we gradual- 
ly emei%od from the cover of the palac*c of the Trtjrad Buksh* we 
had to ci*oss a nullah up to the waist under a very heavy fire* 
some being killed and wounded before we entered a house just 
on the other bide* and called by the name of Martin’s house ; 
tvjo ix)or fcjpikhs hafl their legs just bowled off as we wore 
cQtenng the house. The*house was pretw well filled at last* but 
was a scene frequently of no little coumsion, and the 
aflemoon and night we spent in that house will net be soon 
facedLAoifi our recollection. 

All that afternoon and night, the shot and musketry were Qy- 
ing about like hail* while from a 32-poundcr on the oth^x: side of 
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river «feot irere ra^dly coming in vtith feiMrful decision, 
ge^rally etrikiM title wooden refi^ra of houae and sending 
spUntBX|LOf wood luen*e and there, frightfully ^oun^iig our bmve , 
but for me time helplesa men. After a long and anxious etsufr witli** 
Out food in this house we managed to escape before day light in 
the morning, not a word being spoken even by the Seikhs, i^very 
one knowing how necessary to tm safety was the most profound 
silenoe. At met we effected a jtmetion with the 90th and the heavy 
mn&f and the united force entered the Chuttur Munzil and 
Torad Buksh, the old palace of the king of Oudo, with little op- 
position and small lo^. An episode occurred as we neared Iho 
Torad Buksh. Some of our force had been surprised and had to 
rush to a house near at hantl, a number of wounded were with 
them in doolies ; those who could escape ran into the house, c)ue 
was rescued, and the rest, pitiful to relate, were slaughter^^ by 
the sepoys. Those who bur\ivcd were tlie gallant, the chival- 
rous, Obtain Beecher of the 4()th B. N. 1., Lieutenant Arnold, 
Madras Fusiliers, and Doctor Home, 90th L. I., Privates Ilolle- 
well, Byan and another. Cajitain Beec^her and Lieutenant Arnold 
died. The survivors have received what all lueritcd had they sur- 
vived, the Victoria Ciws, foj’ their glorious defence. We carmot 
do^more now than wy briefly glance at the events, wliich oc- 
curred ui> to the time of our being relieved by Sir Colin Camj)- 
bell, and our readers must be jiretty well aware from the various 
books'on the subject, anU a former article in this Ifpoiew, what the 
inner life of the garrison wao both before and bubsequent U) the 
rescue by Havelock. * * 

From the date of oni‘ forced entry to the final relief of Luck- 
now, several sorties wc'ro made, and the position of our force ex- 
tended all round the Torad Bukdi, still keejiing oi>en our com- 
munication with the Residency. The enemy’s operations were 
theigefore princi]>ally directed to us, and at first they managed to^ 
mine us very feucccsHfiilly, but we executed buch a large number 
of defensive mines, (under circumstances of great difSculty) that 
we could at last aluiost defy them. On one occasion the 6th Oc- 
tober, a day ever memorable to those who, like us, were s#rrounfl^ 
ed and out off, the rebels blew iij> one of our pickelb and rushed 
in, Burrotmding and cutting off at Icabt one post, that oceupied by 
Brasyer’s Seikhs, and for the whole of our ^lart of the siege m * 
nobly defended by them. On tliey camera dense mass, jabbjr- 
ing and shouting, the traineU matcldockmcn, with the wild tulingar 
and shield — warriors mad with excitement, without order and bent 
‘ upon our destruction. At labt after some desperate fighting, and 
»no little anxiety, the braves” departed utterly disooiLSlwd, and 
as^wc went through the various places just vacated by them, we 
saw tiiosnarks of their presence, in such auantities of dead bodi^ as 
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in 8U(‘ji small space we had never teen before. Here was a heap in 
ik^ garden before the painted house, tlie post of the Madras Fuel-* 
Hers, tHerc anoth.er hy the 90th at another place, and the <Siei|ths 
•iKnnting cxultingly to it, and not very comiMimentary to the 
father^ or even the present relatives of decjsssed, os they passed 

them by ; all day ihe mehters were digging graves for them. Those 
men are said to have been new aaTivius to the amount of several 
thouhands, and arc also said to he Maun Singh’s men. The tactics 
of the enemy are quite different from ours, moy always send their 
raw hands to the front Thiib unexpeolcd del eat rather damped 
their attacking ardour, and although we still loot a good many men, 
it was now principally from firing from loopholeg that we sulfcr- 
ed. The fials fve had undergone, together with the hard work 
and little food during our residence in the Baillie (liiard, have left 
their impress on us as well as most of Havelock’s old force, and it% 
rather annoying to find an opinion sjireading abroad that wo endiif* 
ed little if any hardships, because the confmi^sariat had some sup** 
.plies when the Comniaiidcr-iii-Chief came in, and some people 
actually had a little wine. Wo can safely say wejouly twice 
tasted wine in the entrenchment ; tobacco was exceedingly scarce, 
a little ^ile tja could bo had for Rs. 16 a seer, and some vile mud 
and sugar occasionally at the rame small figure. For the most 
part of our residtuice our diet was the following ; 

Dailu rations for Europr^atis. 

Floi^h meat, (hones included ), ^12 o?. 

Wheat,** (soiiicthing like sawdust and flour), 14 oz. 

!B;ice, ... *•. ... 1^ oz. 

^alt , ... ... ... ... ... ... ^ oz. 

No glu'o.or anything, so your chupatties were not very nice, and 
indeed caused (]iarrha‘a almost invaiiably. Your beef was execra- 
ble, ugly ! such stuff *! — y et to swallow it was a necessity. We will 
not hci'e enter upon tlie daily life ol’ the entr<»uchment, the Mad 
cousequenoos of the simplest wound, or the deMj)ondoncy of the 
Surgeoiw as almost every one of their Jtmpulations did badly. 
These arid other features of the siege are familiar enougli to all 
Ti^w-a-(Ws, but wc hurry ou 1(» the time wherrthe Coiiunaiider- 
in-Chioi relieved us, and w<rleft in the dead of night the Resi- 
dency, wliich had beheld so many a stirring scene, and proved fatal 
to so many a gallant heart. 

We marc'hed on quietly and noiselessly until we reached the 
Dilkooeha, and cncanq)eddbr tlie night; lightly clad as we were, 
w^ felt as if the cold would have killed us ; at last the sturdy and 
bsaye 5th Fusiliers lighted a fire to which we quicKly repaired and, 
warmed ourselves. The next day we heard that our brave old 
Gene^'^ivas very ill, and on the 24th November he died. Peace tef 
his manes ; died seeing his work accomplished, the object o(his 
mIrch, J859. 
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deBire fulfilled^ but we bad notioed for etnnc time the brave t 
cdd ana waa^ atn^r, yet always at his duty to^the last, IW 
then a^jxroj^Qy marks the terminatioa ca Havelook’s ludian 
Caiopaifiu The foroe with some additions to its strength dreaded ‘ 
the Alambaaghi and became e<iaally celebrated asOutrams &roe. 
At a Ihtnire pei^ we may fdlow its career uptothednaltsking 
of Lucknow, when its distinctive character becomes for cvm^liOst, 
by the breaMog up of its parts and the departure of its brave 
iMer. * 

We can only say for Mj^r North’s book, after the extracts we 
have given firom it — read i^ and we are assured it will amply re- 
pay an attentive perusaL Although a little too historical in its 
style for a person^ journal, it is one of the dmst truthful and 
c||;rrect of the many accounts of the Indian mutiny. 

*£n^and is now everywhere triumphant, and the small dotenmn- 
ed bands, at Lucknow, Delhi, and of the force under Havelock, are 
among the things that Were, As time rolls on, Ilavolock’s force wiH 
take its stand in the imi)eriBhablc pages of lustory, and it will be 
acknowledged to hav e been, in the lansruage of its illustrious G c- 
neral the. stay and jMup of India in the days of Jier severest 
trial” The deeds of that force, coujointly withth® Delhi force and 
thf Lucknow garrison, will long live in the household memories 
of our uative land, and it will be acknowledged with pride that 
these illustrious bands sdved India, under such triab and with 
such bravely, that England can now once again, aft^ a short in- 
terval, point to her Bon>i and saj — “ Witli sudi men as these I 
need fear no enemy.” 
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Aht. €Stma; Mnff^^The Tmes^*^ J^pe^al Correspondent 

from China w the Vears 185?-^8y Reprint^ by permission. 
ffiUh, eorreeiions and additions by the Author ^ Geoeos Wik* 
Cooke, Author ot Thb Histoet of Party,” 
ETC. London: G. Boutledge and Co., Farringdon Streets 
New York: 18, Beekmati Street. 1868. 

12. ,The Chinese and their Rebellions viewed in connection with 
their National Philosophy^ Ethics^ Legislation and Administra^ 
tion ; to which is added an Essay on Civihzation and its present 
^tate in the East and tVest By Thomas TatijOR Meadows, 
Chinese Interpreter in H. M.’s Civil Service. London : 
Smitit Elder and Co. 1856. 

3. A General Description of China ,, with the History of Foreifn 
Intercourse down to 1857. By Sir John F. Dvvis, Bart. 
New Edition, revised and ctilarged, 2 vul^. London : John 
Murray and Co. 1858. 

Undeterred by the fate wluch awaited us the last time we 
did so, and which may be waiting ns now, we again raise our 
fchout of joy, and rashly, because wo have got a Treaty, declare 
China opened. Hurrah boys, let us sec who is is the 
and every steamer takes new crowds of adventurers to Cl^a. 
We are not commercial men, we do not talk glumly of proM&le 
failures, and ca*itioubly calculate how much we might lose by 
them did we give the jiarties credit; on the contraiy wc have 
no fntercst in the matter, and Imving nothing to do, rather join in 
ehoutiiig with the crowd, as we should be unnoticed did we hold 
our tongue, and it is far too grcEt trouble to contradict a mob. 

But while joining with them for ease and quietness, we are 
not so mad they, and wisli to know sometliing of what is 
opened to us before wc take the fatal jump, and plunge into 
Cliina. Our table is covered with books ;,^we ha\ e only to read 
to our hearts’ content, or rather, sad to say, to our souls’ disgust. 
Freu<*li MWouary on French Missionary Annals of the Faith 
t(fbting ^urs Jiardly ; l^ettres curieuses, — curiofisMndeed but not 
edifying ; we throw them aside, loudly declaring we don’t bcJieie a 
Vi ord of them, and tui n to more modern writerb. W e know, at least 
it has been dinned into us, tliat China has never changed ; we 
find to our horror that it is true, at least each successive writer's 
work strangely resembles* tliat of l!he one before him. Oh for 
something new 1 We turn, as we intend to be travellyig, to M. Hue, 
unli are deeply interested, but aJas^ three-fourths we ha\6 rea^. 
befbre,.jand the other fourth we can’t believe, and so with Mr*^ 
Forturfe, he may be correct in his botany, but with due defer- 
ence — We doubt the rest. 
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Just as W6 Up in disgust, for Williams is but a 

hi^vy compilation^ we get Meadows, and a few Jacts miaed alas 
with too^ much on other subjects, aud to make us happy once^ 
more, Wiugrove Cooke; from which two books, aided by auocca-* 
sk)nal reference to graceful Davis, we hnve constructed our idea 
of what we are going to, and what therefore we shall see. ' 

First, why we know not, whether because we believe it the 
maimpriug of a nation’s life, whether bt^causc we wi^h to see 
what obtitacleM it presents to our firt^t object — the spread of our 
own, we turn to their religion, and seek to find out what a China- 
man believes ; for though Cooke oalls their faith but a cynical 
half belief, we‘ feel sure they must believe something, and 
Cooke himself aids us out of the difficulty. Taoli” is the clue to 
our enquiry, this Taoli wliieh the high mandarin ex[)]aiiH as per- 
vading everything, which, expressed in writing, every man rcvc- 
renoes^ as the standard by wliich he judges everything, this Taoli 
is their faith, aud let all the Missionaries and sinoli)guoH and 
travellers in China declare the contrary, wo will maintain it. 

Mr. Cobkc tells ds how jiriests a*-* wolJ as people jc'^t about 
their idols ; Mr ♦MeadoiJi s, the roffj[>ect priests are held in in China ; 
and though he at the same time tells ut of well endowed tem}»los 
and monasteries, though wo read of sacrifices being oltered in 
tiiMte of iaminc or distress, yet a Utile thought must make all 
that these monasteries are but the result of tlxat innate 
eonschmsuoss of how Muall and insignificant we are, aud that 
longing lor distinction which makes us all desire to leave boiue 
inonmneiit behind us ; and that, though occasionally aiittle cynical 
half belief may be felt, the keeping up of religious oeromoiues 
in them is but the rcbult of love of ])idgcon,” love of doing some- 
thing, and the feeling of all professing false religions, that, if re- 
gular ceremonies are not kept up, religion must go to jiieceb. 

"^Ycread, and we believe, that the constant answer of a China- 
man when abked abov^t liih religiim is a laugh, and an O, wo leave 
that to old women; foolish i>eoj»le must liave something* to amuse 
tlieir weak minds and keep them quiet, and the wise iuu>t oc- 
casionally afi*eVt‘lo have a firm belief in thebe thingA to keep 
np the inlatuation.” A eoinmou Chinaman thinks it an insult 
to be thought to believe in bib religion, and we <ionirciouh- 
ly, perhaps ra^lily and wrongly, do not believe he does. J^ut 
it will be said, — <loes not a Cinnamon believe in that 

we hoar so much about, and the SRem dnd Kuci. Prom w^at 
we have read we do not believe he docs. ' lie does not go 
\o fa/* as with Budliist and Taoist idols, he does not disbelifeve 


i^em. T’ien or Sliangti, he will tell you if an educatedJtJhmesej 
Jjtjgjk e Head of the Shen, the Emi>eror among them as Ij^ngti 
men; the Kuci are unfortunates who after death 
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dufficienily pure to be raised to tbe rmk ShAu ; but though fee 
would be horriflod by a denial of them> beUef in ifeem intfdves 
JUyo many contradictions for fats Scute mind^ and so fee contents 
fehnself ^ith ignoring the ^juestion altogether. 

But he has the firmest the most entire belief in Taoli^ that 
mysterious thing which can only be comprehended, not explain- 
ed. They reverence, they worship COnfueius as its declarer so far 
as our (H>n(inct is concerned, they veneiate his books from study 
of which they may arrive at a knowledge of it ; if they do not 
act up to it, it IS, as they say, that they fitil to understand it. TooU 
is the *what is right’. Whether that a man should stand 
upright or thrat he should walk righteously, whether tlxat heaven 
is alx)\c us or that we should reverence it. Our duty, nature, 
religion, e^ erythiiig is included in it, and it is by fixing tbdr eyes 
on Taxdi, that China has gone oti so many years without falling. 

Having then satisfied otirself as to what is a Chinaman’s faith^ 
what liis superstition, we come to the question how we are to get rid 
of the latter, lnf>w the former harmonizes or is antagonistic to our 
own. Mr. Meadows tells us that no one in the world is so easily 
worked ujum hy ridicule as a C^liiuaman. What is so <5asy to ridi- 
cule as what is false ? If mibsionaries, instead of arguing the matter 
gravely, caricature<l their lludhism and Taoism, tliey would b(x>n 
be laughed out of China. A Chinaman does not mind latighii]* at 
himself, he likes laughing at others, hut, witness Mr* CooXe’s 
squinting friend, he cannot stand being 'laughed at biinsett*, nor 
in doing so need we fear otFending religious ieelings. Men who 
hidfi their dollars in their idols’ stomachs cannot Ime any very 
deep resj)ect for them. And having thus (nor, it is to be ho]>ed, 
will it be thought that this is flippantly wiittenl having thus got 
rid of their superstition, their religion we shiill find not a hin- 
drance, but like fJudaism, a pre])aration for Christianity, making 
men ready to become Christians. 

If wereail the teachings of Confucius, —^nd that is all we need 
acknowledge, those alone boitig looked on by the Chinese iu the 
licrhl of re\eiations, — not only hball we find as^we are told, that 
tney miglit nearly if not all be translated in text^ of IScri])ture, 
that the sage left doctrine an oj)en cjuestioii, that he did not, as 
Ikvirt toils us, define the nature of T’icn, and that he spoke not in 
• the words of the Sunyaof Shen, but that pc^ssages are to bft found 
in hib worko acknowledging his ignorance of his Cod, and hinting 
at* the advent of one Who bhould come and explain tlicte matters 
more clearly. ^ ^ ^ 

*Weknow that it was a passage in his works which causcS am-' 
bassadorstobe sent to the West, to seek out a new master. The* 
task missionaries seems an easy one — ^to shew broadly how 
Christiiauty' is the perfection of Ccxniucianibin^ the fulfijimeni of 
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of the Law, We may be Vi*otig, we may have ccmedvetl 
oa iiamrfect evideoee too high a view of Coiifuciameii^^.we may 
have too nobly of the hold the docstriuoe of hia aaecessora 

have m Chineae minda^ but as this mode of working sOeme never 
to have been tried^ and knowing, as we do, tliat considering Christ 
as the |>erfection of onr own religion (as apait from anj^rsti*- 
ti«m) has led to the conversion of educated Jtiiudoos, we do not 
China Missions such a hopeless held as itic Bishop of Victo^ 
ria, in his late letter to tlie Archbishop of CantorbuVy» apl^ears to 
be willing to believe. JSfot only trusting in the Divine^piromise, but 
looking at human probabilities, we sec no reason why, with peiv 
liaps better dir6ct€4 effort.'*, they should not be 

leaving thus mastered the first object of our en(|iy;jgt we come 
to the nearly e<iually important question — ^the character of the 
people; and here both Meadows and (Jooke give Ui> much infer* 
matiou. We had always thought the Chinese a dull impassible 
people, utterly devoid ofeuri^'dity. line had indeed told us the 
contrary, but we could not believe him. The hceuoatlhe Chinese 
dinner at“ Ning])o, the loud ‘ aiya’ ot* the roof-full of «i)cctators 
proves the contrary ; the t nm ds with which Mr. ( *ooke was always 
followed, confirm it, and iao^t unpleasantly. We had hoped we 
should be able to jog along quietly tlirough the country ; we find 
tliat if we dress as a Chinaman, the dogs will find us out in a 
moment, if in outlandish attire we may, like the old French gen- 
tlemmi, bfe mistaken lor the devil. We are s<»rry to find lliat 
curiosity, however much they may deny it, is one tmit in their 
character. 

Going on ^ little farther, vre find that although they have none 
of that caste feeling which in India jnevente a man rising above 
the stale in which he was bom, they liave a great idea of never 
<loing anything unbecoming the station they may liave obtained, 
that a boy would not be seen carrying copper cash to save his 
life, that it is ueedleiss to ask any of your servants ]>er«onally to 
do any thing for you. You approve of ihc first, modified as it is 
by age and learpin^, constituting the first caste, and although it 
is perhajis inconvenient to have to koc]) a double set of teervaifts, 
one to work, the other to be ornamenta), you would get reconcil- 
ed to it before long. 

Next oomes a puzzle. Wo have always heard the Chinese spok* 
en of as treacherous and cruel. Meadows tells us, and Cooke con- 
firms him in saying, that they are always iSi a broad grin. Honesty 
. and laughing, vwe thought, always went together, as grinning ai vt 
* good nature.* We can only account for the apparent anomaly^ by 
•Supposing the victims of their cruelty w^re gloomy, and^hat the 
CWnese resented their unnatural behavior. All agree thfti^grin 
y^^ through China ; as that is all wei Wve to do 
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'wltb, we are satisfied, and leave the question for some more ex- 
l)«irieno9(l anelyst IS solve. , . «• 

They are not ungtwteful if yoa render tioem a real serviOe. ane 
coadut^ of th« Hoop; merchant in buying a ship for tbe yittnig 
ofiieer vWbefinonded him, shews that will return it. Hiat 
boys win tob timir masters after ten or twenty years’ serviee, is 
probable. People in India con understand how long acquaintance 
not aecesBurily lead to mutual affection. Treat your servants 
well, and thdy vw stick to you, not well in the conventional sense 
of t^ term, but well in its ri^t meaning ; take an interest in 
than, and they will take one in you. Confwjius says — ^‘loving 
others they will love you,’ and whcuxer electro-bioio^ and magne- 
tic Currents be true or faKe, it is so. With their filiu piety, au ah- 
borhing trait in their character as it is, we have nothing to do ; we 
are not going to take a Chinese wife, and we shall have no need 
therefore to instruct our children in the duty and res])ect flioy 
owe their parents. As trai eUers we have only two more qualities 
to seek in them — aptitude for business and courage. 

The first all nwn they have, though Hong-kong experience 
shews the gambling spirit with which they are’one and all 
possessed, is apt to lead them into rasli speculation, and their 
money-miaking longings are at times apt to make them cheats ; 
still they are honest in above-hoard dealings, and yon only re- 
quire to keep your eyes wide open to get on n ilh them very well. 

For thdr courage ; after the battle of Fatshan, in which We lost 
more men than before the walls of Acie, Cooke writes, our opi- 
niott of the timitl Chinese is quite clianged ; and afterwards he tells 
us of Chinamen going on quietly with their woi;k, while tiie 
^elts were whizzing o\cr their heads. We read of men biinging 
boats full of powder under the bous of men of war, and blowing 
themselves up in the vain attempt to destroy their enemies ; a c 
hear of the gallant doings ot the Cooke Brigade. We are v,ery 
much inclined to believe that had teachqjg and bad leadership 
are. the secrets of Chinese cowardice. Men with such in utter 
indifference to death, who will when fighting to gain bometiiing 
fight bOtdesperately as Chinese pirates do, cahitot be cowards. 
Taught from their infancy that the good soldier runs away with 
every thqig to lose and nothing to gain by fighting, and that 
4 here is no disgrace to fear in flying, we cannot wonder at their 
doing 80. 

.Having thus disposed df their religion and chmacter, which 
ladl, Mr- Cooke says it is impossible) we have not attempted . 
to comprehend as a whole, wc have now the customs to undeis 
stand, and to inquire what we shall after aU gain by goiim there. • 
The language, we must* reserve fw a future Article. It is too 
seriovB a matter to be treated now* 
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For dlmate^ ihero meim to bo every variety, bat aales# yoa 
keep rcmeiaat^y oa the move you cannot Hecii|re a and 

even then# unlefes well pirmWed with ice and <mnnu^mtiwcom^^ 
position of ottrioue drinke, you cannot always make life en^lumblo.* 
In summer you must be ))reimretl for eruptiona oi‘ boils; prickly^ 
heat will aeisse you if you luxuriate beyond measure in cold 
water; in aummer» if at Hon^-Kong, you can only lie and}mnt; 
in tile North in winter you may experience all the rigors 
etf an English December. From October to May Hong-Koug is 
said to be a delightfid place to live in^ but there is no place, not 
even Macao, (ii you have an oJyoction to being slowly melted 
away) whither can Hy for the rest of the ycar- 

Somuch for the climate. For the country, as elsewhere, it dif- 
fers? Those who hsive seen both say the ri\er Min i*^ equal to the 
Khine. Nothing could be grander than tlie mighty Yang-tze- 
Kiaug,but your m’St impressions are not favourable. llong-Koug 
which you come to fiist, Cooke desenbes as a rock seemingly 
covered with du-»ty mouldy moss. The old embassies contain 
accounts of the dr mry inou()touou& bleaknesa of the shores of 
China; you must cross tho'^e granite hillb to get at the country. 

Then when jou ^ec the terraced ficldb down the hillhide, the 
quaint josc* Iioumcs burroumlcd by little topes of trees out of 
which their roofs ])cer curiously ; the mountain streams the oc* 
casional waterfall, the smoke of the \illagc just a]>pearing in a 
corner, jwx might sit down to paint a landscape, the beauty oJ* 
which would not ])ale bcfoic those of our own land. But c\ on 
llien the thought rises within us that there is another slew 
of tills peaceful scene, that some horrible waler-ox niaj sec us 
and gi^e us chase along the narrow walks, which "scji^ltate 
the paddy fields from each other, that jxerhaps desperately firing 
our gun at him we may wing some wrKched Fohi, and be set up- 
on and carried back on a pole tied hands aud feet with untender 
though bU|>plo tliong^. 

It must be confessed that China is not a plcasaiil pla(*e.for 
a mere traveller, the only thing we can go there to do is 
trade, and to *do tliis siieccssiully we must deal ia opium. 
Oh unltappy Opimu, when wo see clippers named after the 
faithless gazelle and light zephyr einjdoycd in you^ carriage, 
when* we sec you brought to China by ships named after deceit-r 
fill woman, how con' we help feeling a repugnance to you. It is 
true thftt Mr. Cooke proves that ybu do not ruin the Chbfbse, 
that Mr. Meadows shews opium to be as harmless a cargo as su^ ; 
•'*it is* true, some tliiuk, you have done inestimable benefit to China, 
but until opium clippers arc called by other names we can have 
to do with you. Such must be the soliloquy ofVibe res- 
mercliant, who has read on tlie subject It is a pity some*- 
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thing i» not done in the matter^itiauseleaa to say what^sina aame, 
till ofivfoti oUpt^rs#tre called washerwoman’s dauffhte^ or the 
^dairyman’s delict ; till then no man with anj regard for his 
'racier c|tn deal in opium. For the othc^ trade it seems very doubt- 
ful^ whether the opening of China* will greatly affect the import 
of woollens and cottons. Cooke’s experience went to prove 
the inland custom-houses a myth ; it is oertain that they were no 
biadranoe to the introduction of opium^ it seems difficult to un- 
derstand wUy they should^^be so to that of other artides of trade. 

The opening of new ports is an advantage^ though two of 
those opened by the old treaty are almost unfrequented^ but it 
is rather a pity that certain ports should have been fosied on. What 
was wanted was that should have been allowed to send Con- 
suls whither we pleased, on trade increasing sufficiently to need 
their presence, but there were doubtless reasons for taking the 
other course, and wc must not grumble. At any rate if China does 
not increase its demands on Manchester and Preston, it will be 
because it really has enough cloth of its own, and perhaps better 
suited for its own purposes. 

Our manufacturers must heed the lesson, Cooke* would din 
into them, that you must suit your wares to the tastes of the 
consumers, uot vainly endeavour to bend them to your ovgi 
whims and fancies. If the Chinese shoemakers in Calcutta made 
all their shoes like those worn by the weeping willows of the 
flowery laud, 1 am afraid they would not be so prosperous as 
they are now ; let Manchester send for Cliina patterns and work 
from them,* and not adventuroubly insist on introducing its own 
fashions. 

One thing more requires to be arranged, and then one might 
be tempted to go into trade — the Exchange. While it is in the 
fearful state it is in now, one can have no comfort in money matters. 
The endless changes in the comparative value of dollars and 
copper cash, the endless and arbitrary diffe^nces in the valued of 
diimrent dollars, the ridiculous system by which a dollar with 
half the silver punched away is of more value than one fresh 
frdm th^ mint, these endless fluctuations are enough to drive an 

* ordinary person mad. Until some radical change is Introduced, 
commerce must be concomitant with irritation. It is one of the 

• best articles of the treaty which declares that duties sh^ hence- 
fbrtii be paid in taels of sycee silver. The* merchants in Shan- 
ghiS are mtroducing the saftie system^of making all payments by 
wm^t as Govermnent have determined not to estahliw a Mint 
at fiong-kong. As we do not like the Bu^iim’s'cpin ingots at-, 
home, we introduction of sycee to the exclusion of dollars will» 
be a great convenience, supposing the suppl}^ does not tun short. * 
Should occur, some wise merchant will think of having 

NUnoaS/ 1859. 
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liolllirs sent to Calcutta BSid to^^ted dowii» and from i^tamp- 
od ingots yre majr yot in time came to m vmveml dollar* 
The attempt to introduce toe use of Engli&h money into toe, 
Englito cmony, Hong-kong, was a failure; perhaps it is for too 
^best tout we ahould led on in this manner rather than start a 
new com at once. But we are digressing^ from our subject. 
Trade in China is full of risk, and replete with trouble, but the 
fortunes with Whidi Chma merchants retire shew that it pays, 
imd with a prospect of gain English merchants fear nothing. 

Now for the manners and customs, not that in going to China 
we need adopt them, but that we may know wnat we have to 
ejcpect; perhaps If we find them less barbarous than wc fear, tliat 
we may not utterly ignore toem. ^ 

. First of all human institutions comes marriage, and as the 
most interesting it is the first that shall occupy our attention. 
In making a match, the fimt thing to be regarded is that the 
families are on a par one with another, tlie next to engaged a pro- 
fessional matchmaker to conclude it. The Chinese are a practi- 
cal people, and obj^et wasting lim^' on any thing from whicli 
they are to derive no profit, and if love is labor lost what then is 
wooing. The Chinese vote it a nnisanci*, and hire some one to do 
it*for toem. The matchmaker goes to the father of tlie young lady 
and tells him that Mr. So-and-Sl), ayputli ol’ surpassing talent and 
sufficient means, desires to pluck a peach blossom from his tree ; 
toe stern* parent repKes giavely that he will ask a friend to 
manage toe affidr for him, and the iriend and the matclunaker settle 
between toem what shall be the amount of the betrothal presfents. 
Jf the bridegroom is dissatisfied with toe appearance of his per- 
haps unloN ely bride, bo can send her back, but he forfeits these 
presents, otherwise they are returned to him when his wife 
comes home. Few matches once concluded are broken off. 
A man being, we reatl, one day in a great passion with his wife 
gof an immense ston^ and shattered the pride of her kitchen — an 
Qnonnous saucepan. * Why did you noti said the neighbours, ‘-ra- 
ther break her head.’ ‘ Too much expense,’ was the philosophical 
reply. A kettle costs onlj 100 cash, a wife two or three hun- 
dred dollars. 

Love rarely enters into Clunese interiors, their system of 
crubhing the affections — the shutting up of the women prevents it*‘ 
One who has never been abroad cannot feel that yeaming^for, 
one^s native land, that wlieh we have*a ntoment’s release from pe 
affairs of our .business, chokes us here. One who has not flirted 
•'cannbt love,«but these Chinese households are not so unhapp^ as 
.•one would suppose, the wife knowing that if she gives* loose to 
' and temper, if she neglects her household or Ordinary 

ler huebaad can turn her oat of doors ;'tibebuabadd think- 
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ing fluit if he drived her to etiicid^^ and little will make a China* 
Womans do no, hi Will have the ejcpenee of getting anotlier wife^ 
»8o the^ generally manage to mb on tolerably well together. 
Sometimes indeed the ihen take, as the law allows them, a oom- 
plement of secondary wives ; then unless they can afford each a 
separate house, they are convinced that neither Mormonism nor 
Isiamism is a pleasant, even if a true creed ; they soon learn ^that 
however chs,rming one &ir lady may be, with the exception of 
black eyes, she will soOn possess no beauties When she gets a 
cotm^nion. Wise men will be content with one. 

Weddings in China — ^although the ceremony of marriage is 
simple, the two merely pledging each other in a cup of wine, the 
symbol of the cup of bliss or misery they are henceforth to quaff 
together — are grand affairs. Plays and lanterns, gongs and bag- 
pipes, feasting and drinking, are all called in to dull sense, daas- 
zle 4|||cye, and drown reflection even in the poor femily. Cooke 
desdPPIs the bride dressed in borrowed finery, seated on a 
barrel, the husband and his friends drinking samshee, and the 
bagpipe screecliing at the door. ^ 

The other ceremony of life, or rather the ceremony of death, 
is equally noisy, equally jolly. Chinamen like to have their 
coflSuH in their houses ages before they die; it is pleasant^to 
look on the handsome dress, for they are richly carved, they are 
to wear below, when finally they are put into it If it be con- 
venient to bury them, they si.re carried to their gra^e amid the 
crash of gongs and the banging of crackers ; if not they are laid 
bye’ for a convenient season, the Chinamen hiring people to wait 
for them as they do to woo, and consoling themselves for the 
loss they have sustained by calculating the wealth, the dear 
deceased or, as they would say, the revered ancestor, has left be- 
hind him, and drinking samshee. 

But if we are to go to China it will be better for us to seek 
out these customs there, only remembering to believe but one- 
half of what we see, scarcely anything, perhaps nothing, of what 
we are told. And speaking of this we have yet ^ allude to the 
mfficulttes in the way of acquiring the language. Dictionaries there 
are many, but the sinologue to whom you refer sa/s, ^ Oh they 
are all u'^eless, wait till mine comes out’ ; grammars there are too, 

’ but you read the language has no grammar ; you disbelieve it, 

* bqt what are you to do ? , , 

•Nor will the peopje Wp you out of your difficulty, They have 
ail objection to barbarians speaking the flowery language at all. 
It you make the slightest error in pronunciation, they will affect 
to misunderstand you, and how are you to learn the accent* 
from books. You must defer it till you get there, and then gyve 
youtself up to Cooke’s abomination — ^the Chinese 
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With one of those, you loam from Cooke, you may posedbly 
be able to speak sHter two years’ study. H (me wishes (o go to 
China to study the Chinese, and not one’s own countrymen settled 
thm*e, one make up one’s mmd to sacrifice two years. We 
have not natience to do this, so leave subject oi China in 
disgust u we had thought of the hu^pu^e earlier, we should 
have been saved all our trouble, fikdioi^ mr. Cooke’s sentiment 
that if we would do anything in China we must ahojjlsh Cheese, 
we sit down to wait until tins is done for us. 
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Art. ly.-— 1. Report on the Criminal Admini^ation of the 
Pmjanb for 1867. 

2. TJl^ Pimjaid) IkxrogaKo Manual Compiled by LiEUT. 
CoiiONel Clarke^ date Ofeicjlatino Commissioner of 
THE Lahore Division. 

3. Report of the Inspector of Prisons in the Punjauhyfor the year 
1857. Bj Authority. Lahore. 1858. 

4. The Jail Manual for the use ^ District Officers in the 
Punjauh. Bv C. Hathaway, m. D. Published by Au- 
thority. Lahore. 1858. 

5. Circular Orders of the Judicial Commissioner^ Pmjaub^ 
1853 — 1856 (inclusive.) Lahore. 1858. 

We propose to give a short account of crime in the Punjaub, 
and thfe means taken for its prevention and punishment. Ihose, 
who make Blue Books their special study, and who look with 
greater interest for the publication of official returns and Go- 
vernment reports, than for the next Quarterly or the newest 
novel, cannot fail to have informed themseh es tliat, in the Pun- 
jauh, crimes are divided into four general classes, not according 
to the nature of the offences, but with respect to the degree of 
atrocity which attends their commisbioii. The first class em- 
braces the most heinous offences, all nhirders andvrimfes in 
which wounds have been inflicted with murderous intent. In 
the second cUass are comprehended culpable homicide and crimes 
accompanied with serious injury to the person, but in which no 
intention to commit murder is apparent. Common felonies 
constitute the third class ; wliile the crimes of fourth class atro- 
city include the whole catalogue of misdemeanours. By this 
arrangement, an assault may be <*las8ified under any of th^se 
divisions, and dacoity, burglary, catlle-steaJing, and a variety of 
other offences may appear as crimes of highest or medium atro- 
city, if the circumstances under which they afe committed be 

• aggravating or otherwise. 

Heinous offences ai’c uncommon in the Punjaub.* Thuggee 
is almost* extinct. Not a single case was reported during the 
' 'whole of last year. Dacoity, formerly a national and soniewhat 

* chivalrous crime, is now scarcely known. No bands of armed 

marauders patrol the roa^, and plunder the houses of the rich. 
The Lattial is a stranger in the land of the five rivers. Be- 
tween the prince and the ryot, there are mo landholders with'* 
wide lotsal mfluence to rouse an idle peasantry at their call for*, 
the defence of an imadnary boundary or the redress of a fanci- 
ed Kots and affrays there are. But even these dro 
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tkw, wA spring inm iippuU’e and passion^ prem^^ditatio^ 

and irayduge. It is the pride uf &b Funjaub Governmeut, that 
under its vigorous rule gang mme has disappeared. Despera- 
does have fled before the face of law, administered without ri^d 
formelitieSy by men of strong common sense and manly JtSngUfih 
honesty. The police may be corrupt — ^where in India are they 
immaculate — the physic^ aspect of the country affords many 
facilities for crime, tiie people are restless and impulsive, yet 
atrocious crime has been put down with a rapii^ty elsewhere 
unknown. Within the last six years, it has diminished one^ 
half. In 1852, the crimes of first class atrocity numbered 415, 
while in 1857, 'notwithstanding the excitement of that memora- 
ble year, they amounted to only 1^5. There is a similar, though 
somewhat smaller, decrease in the second clas& of offences. In 
both classes, the decrease has been gradual, not sudden, and is 
tlierefore to be attributed to the vigour and efficiency with 
which inffexible law has been disfiensed, and not to a combina- 
tion of casual circumstances. * 

Probably the most common among the more heinous crimes is 
that of mtxrder, not the deliberate crime of avarice, but murder 
frmn passion, impulse, je^Jousy, pride- -a crime not inconsistent 
wuth much that is generous m the offender. All along the 
northern frontier and down the DerajiU, where impetuous moun- 
tain blood warms in the veins of a people keenly sensitive to in- 
jury und'owift to resent it, passion partakes much of the character 
of chivalrous impulse, and the victim of the law is not unfre(j[iiently 
a man of high and ardent feeling. But even among thfcse tribek the 
force of law has asserted itself, and men of note among the moun- 
tains, whose hands were reddened in the older times 'with more 
than one murder, lia\e been heard to lament over the loss of 
what they termed the sports of bye-gone days. The next fertile 
source of bloodshed is woman. Ilow many victims have been 
Bacrificed at her sh^ne, since first the fatal charms of Helen 
sowed discord between the East and West. The rape of lo/wc 
are told by the Father of History*, was the beginning of wrongs. 
But the orieiltal character must have become radically^chanjgcd , 
since the days when Herodotus recorded that ^'Ihe Persians 
‘ consider that> while none but wicked men carry off women by 
‘violdhoe, fools only, trouble themselves about them when they* 

* are once taken away, because they <K)uld never have bemi 
‘ ried off, unless they had Been consenting.” (piio. 4). A return 
to the philosophical indifference of the old Persian worthies^ is, 
*‘in this country where the marriage tie sits so lightly, a consum- 
(•matiosi devoutly to be wished. Murders arising from social 
»are the most difficult of all to suppress, because Ikey are 
under the influence of momentary uncobtroUabte ex- 
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dteme&tf when the eanctions of Uw are entirely absent from the 
tnemory. The insulting glance, the angry word, the dea^y 
}>low;, follow each other with such starSing rapidit;^, that the 
crime ia consummated almost before the intention is fomUML 
j^eh murdena are now confined chiefly to the frontier p^ula* 
tion. They also occur not unfrequently among the Jats. These 
Jats have a custom of claiming a right to the custody of a de- 
ceased broth^’s wife, and in many cases, as was usual under the 
Levitical economy, to marry her. Not nnfrequently this claim 
of an indefeasible fight in the widow is disagreeable to the woman 
hejself,^ who prefers to marry into another family — ^a course 
which infikUibly gives rise to quarrels sometimes ending in 
btoodsheiL Iii the course of last year, a case came under the 
writer’s observation, in which a Sikh Jat, smarting under the 
supposed disgrace brought on Ws house by the marriage of his 
widowed sister-in-law to a man of another family, cut down the 
woman, her husband and her child, and then drowned himself in 
a tank. The records of the Criminal Courts contain many such 
instances of the fatal effects of rage and jealousy. 

Making allowance however for eases of this kind, heinous 
crime is by no means frequent in the Punjaub. It is not with 
crime of the first class, nor yet of the second, but with offences 
of minor magnitude, that Government has now to deal in the 
way of reform and prevention. In these too there has been con- 
siderable improvement within the last four years. The- question 
indeed has often been raised whether, granting that heinous 
criuffe has been suppressed under British rule, it be not equally 
true that petty crime has increased. In 1852 this question at- 
tracted the attention of the home Government, and at that time 
the general impression seemed to be that minor crime had cer- 
tainly not been put down witji the same vigour and success, as 
offences of a blacker dye. This impression was fully justified 
by the Punjaub crimind statistics, and theikChicf Commissioner, 
while admitting its general toith, attributed it to the facilities 
for the escape ci* petty criniin Ai arising from ** the distan(*e of our 
^ ^ Courts^the delays in justice, the inexperience otl^fficers, the in* 
*‘doleiice and indifference of the people, the teohnioality of our 
‘ system, «»nd the extent of proof which it demands.” (Circular 
*68 of 1854). Offences of the third and fgurth classes hafl been 
steadily on the increase from the commencement of our rule, and 
thgy continued to beebme gradually more and more numerous 
up to the year 1854. How much of this apparent increase w^as 
due to the greater efficiency of the police in deteetmg and rer * 
porting offences, we forbear to enquire. It has become too com-, 
mon to take refuge damning facts of this kind behind the 
specknis* pletf of increased zeal and intelligence on the part^nf 
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the police. Allowing thifif excuse its full weight during^ the 
eatlie^ears of our Govenunent» when the police were i:(ntraizted 
and omeera were almost exclmirelj engaged in laying deep and 
broad the foundations of a new power, it seems scarcely ade<}.uate to 
explain the steady growth of minor crime, up to so late a period 
si the year This becomes the more apparent when it is 

remembered that the percentage of acquittals to oonvictions like- 
wise increased, a fact which is quite inoonsistent with any very 
great iumrovement in the efficiency of the detectiVe force. Nor 
IS it sufficient to urge a greater willingness^ on the part of the 
people to give evidence, arising from the certainty of our law 
and the lessened fear of abuse and maltreatment. For 8ie 
people do not sympathise with us in our efforts to check 
crime. They are most unwilling to render assistance to the 
police, and give evidence in our Courts with the greatest 
reluctance. 

We are therefore compelled to admit that, immediately af- 
ter the introduction of uritish authority into the Punjaub, 
while serious crime became almost extin(*t, there sprang up 
under the* shadow of the law a weedy harvest of min<)r of- 
fences. Was this to be wondered at ? Was it not natural that 
with the introduction of law and order, turbulent and lawless 
men, accustomed to the excitement and freedom of a rude Go- 
vernment, should seek an outlet for their rapacity in stealthy 
crime, which no speed of oommumcarion and no perfei^tion of 
police communication can altogether prevent ? If we analyse 
the criminal statistics, wc shall find that it is to secret and profit- 
able crime of a minor kind, that the old marauding tribes of the 
Punjaub have now betaken themselves. To take the-third class 
of offences, the common felonies, we find indeed that on the whole 
there has been a marked and steady decrease within the last 
four years. In 1854, offences of this kind numbered 24,103, 
wfiile in 1857 the aggregate amounted to only 17,875, being a 
decrease of more than one-fourth. But let us analysq this. .By 
the arrangement which prevaildlbi the Punjaub, the class of 
common ielonie^ is made to contain only burglary, simple thdft, 
cattle-stealiug ai^d one or two other offences, which are of rare * 
occurrence and therefore need not be separately mentipped. Now 
from GSSa to 1854, the cases of burglary rose from 3,630 to* 
4,213, and in 1857 they numbered 4,397. The percentage of 
burglaries to the total offences of the third grade lias pro^essfre- 
ly increased from 17i to 24^ per cent. Simple theft and cat^ie- 
liteaHng, on the other hand, have degreased, although cattle-stCal- 
ing was more prevalent in 1857 tlW in the previous ^ear. Pet- 
ty Jgreeny is a crime common to all classes, and prevails most of 
sMHiiin the neifirhbourhood of lar£re cities. Cattle-theft is f>e- 
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ealiarly the crim^ of iHe jm^orsl Astricts lying in the centi!^ of 
the of the Funjamh. It ie soaroel^ eonsidered a cibm 

,the natives. Those who sufihf from it look upon it more in 
the light of a nuisance tlian a felony, while to the minds of tlm 
perpetrators it assumes the character of an honourable calling. 
Boys are taught to earn tibeir first turban by the theft of a 
falo or a cow. 

Extraordinsary facilities are afibrded for cattle-lifting by 
the peculiai* nature of the Punjaub plains. In the centre 
of each of the Doabs, lie extensive sandy plains, covered with 
low brushwood, or the tall jungle-grass. Here and there at 
vast distances by intervening solitude io planted "a lowly hamlet, 
with a small batch of stunted sugar-cane or half-grown corn 
forced from the rehi(‘tanl toil. The population is scaiity and 
scattered. Their chief wealth consists in their goats, their buf- 
faloes and their cows ; their chief food coarsely ground corn and 
the milk which their herds supply. Into these jungle tracts, 
the villagers, skirting Ihe borders, send their cattle under the 
charge oi a boy, sometimes of Ihcir women or blind old men, to 
crop the herbage where some lingering pool has afforded to the 
neighbouring hoil a little jxwc and verdure. Scattered singly up 
and down the plain, isvhere^er their instinct leads them in search 
of food, ludden from the neglectful herdsmen by the intervening 
bushes, the wandering cattle fall an easy prey to the cattle-lfftcr, 
and before the theft is discovcied the prize is miles away; min- 
gling with the large herds of the grazier in the centre of the 
waiJte. Ir ib buri)ris‘ing with what patience and accuracy the 
profesbional trackers will follow the thieves through these soli- 
tudes, guided only by the faint trail left in the mutable sand. 
For forty or fifty miles together they will follow the trail and 
pounce on the thieves, when they tliought pursuit had been 
eluded. Tales of fiction or of military adventure, and bejoks 
of travel amid the scenes of savage life, have given world-wide 
fame lo the aewt^ instinct of the Indian trail-pai*ty and the Hot- 
tentot on the * sfoor.’ But* the dusty records of crime in the 
lAinjaub contain instaimcs of the sagacity of the Khojee , or pro- 
fesbional tracker, as wc^dorful as either. 

Cattlorliiting has been the subject of special legislation. The 
• attention of the officers of the Commissiog has b^n particularly 
directed to its detection and suppression, and a combination of fine 
aijcl flogging, or impribbnment, has bdfen sj^ecially introduced as ite 
approprmte punishment. Under these vigorous measures which 
h^e been adopted, cattle-stealing, which never was a callinj^* 
followed by the class of hardened offenders, is gradually dim&« 
nishing. 

Biv^ary there is almost the only crime which is deoidedly^oii 

Habob, 1869. 
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flie ii^eaae* It is not only rslatively, but absolutely, more 
pevaleut now than it was ever known to be before.^ The 
burglars are the really crimmal population of the Punjaub, 
a^ deterred by tlie vigilance of Oovemmcnt aloue from 
betaking themselves to more opra and violent crime. Dur- 
ing the excitement of 1857, the Cis-Sutlej States and 'Mool- 
tm were the two divisions of the Punjaub which were most 
disturbed, and in which tlie power of the law wob least felt. Ac- 
cordingly, in these di\iAions, the burglars betook themselves 
as of Old to the roads, and highway robberies became exceeding- 
ly prevalent, as the following extract from the Criminal Repoi t 
of last^ year will show ; — In the Cis-Sutloj States, while sim- 
‘ pie highway robberies have doubled, there has been a great 
‘ decre^e in burglaries, thefts and cattle-stealing. In the Lahore 
‘ Division, theft has decreased to a remarlvable degree, while 
^ burglai ies and cattle-stealing <*ases are rath( r more numerous 
^than in 1856. In Mooltan, thefts have diminished cousidera- 

* bly, while highway robberies have increased from 4 to 15, and 

* there has been a large increase of’ ?42 ca^^es in cattle tiioft.” 
With the return of order the footpads will again fall back on 
their burglarious ( illings. The ranks of the burglars arc suppli- 
c<iby the Nuzabe^s, the Sausoes, the Pukkewars, the Bhowreas 
and other outcast and gipsy tribes, who fbimed the old criminal 
population under the former regime. These men, by profession 
I jcggifrs, »!W*rmin-hnuter3, acrobats, without lc»cal or social attach- 
ments, b} disposition and training callous and indifferent to pain, 
outcasts fn>m bo< lely and with ndthing to lose, deterred by af vi- 
gilant police from taking to the roads, fatten on systematic and 
profitable burglarious crime. Apparently the poorest of the poor, 
they are yet in many cases able to pay largely for shelter from 
the arm of the law. Aliserable reed huts form their only shelter 
from the heat and cold, and vagrancy is tlieir only calling. Wan- 
dering often from village to village in strolling parties to display 
their gymnastic feat-, they pick up such scraps of local informa- 
tion ab favour tlieir criminal designs. It is believed that among 
many of their gipsy tribes there exist organised societieafor rob- 
bery and tlwjft, with ramifications through many villages far and 
near and a system of operations complete in all its details. 

Thd stete of property in India affords many facilities for the 
perpetmtion of burglary. Money is not invested, but locked up 
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ia wurtlilebs boxes, buried in ohanabera protected oaly by mud 
wails or rotten docM's, unguarded and <dmo8t forgotten^ o^^ng 
a temptinj? bait on which ihe burglar ia not alow to seize* Large 
though^ tms class of crimes is shown by the btatistical returpe 
to be, the reported burglaries constitute but a fraction of those 
which are actually perpetrated, in the Punjaub, as in the Re* 
gulation Provincses, j)olice officers are in certain instances pnv 
hibited fn^m investigating eases of burglary^ or taking any 8tg>e 
to bring thd offenders to justice. Section 2 of Rcgulauon II^ 
^of 1832 enacts lliat thefts and burglaries, unattended with per* 

‘ bonal violence, bUall uol be investigated without a petition from 
^ the person injured, unless an express order to that effect be 
‘issued by the uMagibtrate or Joiixt Magistrate to whom the 
‘ Thauiiadar is subordinate, and the Thannadar must act 
‘accordingly.’’* On iirht tiioughts it might appear that tlio 
cases would be few in \\lui*h a real sufferer would neglect 
to complain to the police. JJot so. Whether from natural 
apathy on the pju*t of the people, tlie corruption of the police, 
distrust of our courts* lear of offending the head-men of the 
village or whatever other cause, certain it is that in many 
parts of the Puujaub, cases of tliis kind, wliich are brought with- 
in the jurisdiction of the i>olice by com]>laint, are but a fracti<jp, 
often a small oi^e, of tlie number of cases of burglary committed, 
and the inmiber of pasoa actually investigated is again only a 
fraction of the cases reported- 

Burglary in the Puujaub is a vary migratory offence. It ap- 
pears iu and disajjpears Irom villages and districts with the most 
surprising suddenIle8^. This is of itself sufficient to indicate tliat 
the wandering outcast tribes are the principsil perpetrators of 
the crime. The arrival of a single vagabond in a village is of- 
ten tlie signal for the commencement of a series of startling 
thefts, burglaries aud robberies, wliich it baffles the police to ac- 
count for or detect. The property is easUy made away witU or 
concealed, the locality of the crime is the heart of the village 
where the tracking-system, the never-failing rooxu'ca of the 
l\injaub police in. difficulties, is totally usele^,*and the detec- 
tives are at fault. The dry sandy beds of streams, ^nd the bro- 
ken ravipes formed by the torrents which in the niins cut for 
themselves a path irom the mountains to the great arterial 
rivers, are the favourite hiding-places ’ for stolen* property. 
Trinkets of gold and silver and ml small articles of value find a 
ready market in the shops of the Znrgurs or goldsmilhB, where 
tht crucible soon removes all risk of disqpvery. Effectually*, 
to cheek burglarious crime, a strict watch must be kept over. 


Darogah *0 Mftuual, p. 78. 
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ihe HUgratory ^psy tribes. Surveillance is indeed bjr law 
eiricioi^ But in few instances is it more than nominaLi* 
Men belonging to these crimiutf classes are supposed to live 
alwa^ under the shadow of the JaH An order f^m the* 
Magistrate is at any time^ without a specific charge, sufiicient 
to authorise their incarceration in default of security for good 
conduct It is supposed that their names are all registered in 
tihe Tfaaunah books, that they dare not leave their villages 
without a ticket-of-leave from the Thaunadar. • The head- 
men of the villages in which they reside are presumed to be 
answerable for their conduct, and for reporting their departure 
from their homes.* All this looks very well iu theory, and it 
would be well if it were put in practice. Unfortunately 
however it is not rigidly enforced. The law is at present a dead 
letter. 

But not only ought die head-men of villages to be compell- 
ed to report the absence of any of these gipsies from their 
homes, if homes tlieir rude grass shelter can be called, but 
they should be made responsible that the arrival of all strangers 
within their boundaries is duly intimated to the police at the 
Tliannah. In a not far difieront but more diwganised slate of 
sofietv it was that AUrod the (Ireat made every householder an- 
swerable, not only for the beha\iour of In's iamily, but also of his 
guests? if they enjov ed his hospitality for a lonprcr period than 
three btranger can prowl about an Indian village un- 

known to the head-men, who sliould be made to report the arrival 
and to become eeeurily for the good behaviour of every Sausec or 
other vagabond, whom they allow to enter or to remain iu the 
village more than two or three days. Every member of the out- 
cast tribes should be puiii&licd as a vagrant, who does not regis- 
ter himself at the Thannah nearest to his village, and none 
should be allowed to leave the village without the consent, not 
of the Thannahdar, but^of the Lumberdars, who should become se- 
curity for his good behaviour during absence. Head-men of yU- 
lagos are the parties whom we should strive to enlist in the in- 
terest of the police. Unless the people of the country, heartily 
co-operato us in our efforts to suppress crime, no mere police 
reforms will be of any avaiL Village watchmen arc onl^y report- 
carriers between the village and the Thannah, and they are al- 
lowed to carry only' such reports as are pleasing to land- 
holders, who are their bread-£nders. Ofle or two head-men, reaily 
determined to put down crime and heartily enlisted on the siSe 
.of the law, }vould he infinitely more serviceable than any num- 
-ber o^Chowkedars. But the cases are few in which the villagers 
give any aid whatever to the police. Surprisingly active and 

‘ Cir. 18 of 1866. 
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demonstrative tibey can show themselvesi if a mutineer is to be 
caught, or a party of sepoys to be intercepted. There is a motive 
for that. The head of eveiy Ikutineer in so muoh gold. Bui 
^ie same; motive it is which renders them apathetic in other cases* 
Crime is a source of gain to the village head. In Ireland the 
odium in which the name of informer is held and a not ground 
loss terror of the far-reaching arm of the assassin, ai-e the great 
obstacles in the way of obtaining good police information. In In- 
dia the police *ara at fault becau'dC criminals purchase shelter from 
the head-men of the village'^, to whom crime becomes a source 
of profit. The landholders screen criminals from justice op the 
unacTbtauding that they will receive a share in the proceeds of 
crime. The moment this ceased to he a profitable course, they 
would drive them with ignominy from the villages. If the head-men 
ghe them shelter, how dai*e the villagers complain? A bold 
man must ho be who would oppose tlic village heads. It is easier 
and cheaper to submit quietly to the loss occasioned by theft, 
than to oppose an organisation headed by the Lumberdar. 
Therefore it is that a large proportion of the crimes which are 
committed never reach the ears of the police. 

Why should not Go^ ernment set apart tracts of jungle or other 
land and deport the gipsy tribes for their colonisation, placing them 
directly under surveillance of the police and punishing every man 
who left the coloiiy without permission ? These tribes have n6 local 
ties. They are known to be thieves by profosbion. It is^dmitted 
on all hands that their coercion Is a matter of necessity. Although 
the Featraint* would fall 6c^ crely on the present race, accustomed 
to a free and roving life, yet their children would grow up with 
fixed attachments and in the course of thirty years or less, their 
wandering liabits would be broken.* 'I'o have virtually a penal 
colony in the heart of the country is indeed to be deprecated, 
but unless some such plan be adopted to train tlie gipsies to ha- 
bits of honest labour, to root them out pf the vul^cs whdre, 
though sheltered^ they are despised and uninfluenced by the hope 
of ever raising their social position, it will be difficult to check 
the incr^se of burglaries. To insibt on the responsibility of the 

* head-men of the villages is not of itself enough. *No Sausee 
would be, sheltered for a moment were his crimes not profitable 

• to his protectors. Fines are inoperative. ^ If small, the village 
pays them from the proceeds of the burglaries ; if heavj , the Ma- 
gisfrate dares not exact them through fear of being unable to 
show a clean revenue balance-sheet. Deport the criminal tribes 
from the villages, collect them in two or three 8epai:ate colonies,* 
where they can easily be watched, train them to habits of ig^dus- . 

* See De Qumcey*s ** Revolt of the Tariare" in his ' SelecUons' for an instanoo 
of tibis«on a lai^ teole. 
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try, retpiove them from a life of subjectiou to constant scorn and 
contempt, which has deadened all tibeir better feelings, and some-* 
iHiig mi^t be effected. Bemd^al from the villages would be a 
great step in advance. In one district of the jPumjauJb, where 


burglary was most discouraringly prevalent, and no vigilance of 
the police, no exertions on Inc i)art of the li^gistrate, could suc- 
ceed in bringing the oriminaL^ to justice, the Magistrate, as a 
last resource, ])ethought liiiubeff of strelching the law and play- 
ing tlic despot for a season. He accorditigly ordcifed all tlic \a- 
grants to be seized, and cmploj<*d them in repairing the* district 
roads, under the eve of the police. Wonderful was the success 
of tills measure. Crime, at least burglary and theft, almost dis- 
afjpcared, and person and property became secure throughout 
the district. Might not all these tribes be settled rent free on 
unoccupied land, where the police can watch and control them? 
The penalty for leaving the colony should be, not imprisonment, 
but penal labour on the roads the canals or other public works. 
What is the use of Imprisoning such men? It never deters them 
from crime. It mver reforms them. They are too poor not to 
find prison life luxtirious, too deadened in feeling lo be affected 
by its disgrace. 

i Having thus analysed the thinl class of crimes, compriwsing 
tile ordinary felonies, we would now biictly advert to the fourth 
class, which does not require to be minutely disciibscd. This 
clas& inaiudes a few ooinmoii felonies, but cliicffy those miscel- 
laneous offences, falling short of felony, which are vaguelj deno- 
minated misdemeanors. Child-stealing and coining are •pro- 
bably the only two felonies of this class wliicli ha\e decroased 
under our rule. It cannot be doubted tliat forgery and per- 
jury have increased iimncnbcly in practii^e under our documen- 
tary and juratory system. But this is an c\il which arises, not 
from the procedure of the Courts in itself, but from the general 
low tone of morality ^mong the jieople, and which cannot there- 
fore be j^cmedied by legislative efforts. Simple misdemeanors 
naturally become numerous, in proportion as projjerty becomes 
secure and justice certain. The criminal Court be(V>mes fiie 
arbitrator in dis})iites which, with hot blood and under an irregu- i 
lar Gofcimuenf, lead to affrays and bloodshed. Within certain 
limitsf therefore increase in tiiis class of offences is rather a hope- 
ful than u discouraging sign, lluring last year, misdemeanors 
were less numerous in th? Punjaub than in 1856. Since the com- 
mencement of our rule however they have increased enormously, 
even the apparent decrease during last year may be more*no*- 
• than real, considering the unparalleled excitement which 

^lHIHUed, and the nioriientous crisis, which occupied the time 
^^^Bergies of c\cry officer in the countirv. niisdemear 
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Borp are of very ambiguous character, and partake largely of the 
nature of injuries, for yrhich Ae remedy ought to rather m 
tlie Civil tlmn the tSriminal Court At least they cannot wfiS* 
pojffioty be called crimes, nor can those wbo are convicted of 
their ooinmipsion be in every case termed criminals. 

For the Punishment of convicts the Puiijaub Government had 
provided extensive Jail acconimodati^m. The Punjaub prisons 
liave sprung up entirely under Briti’-h rule. In the Sikn times 
they wor^ unknown. Tried by an unwritten law, which was 
administered and interpreted by irresponsible Judges, <*riniinals 
wore freely fined and severely mutilated, but seldom imprison- 
ed or put to death. Ikilitioal offenders were rtonl^tilnert incarce- 
'rated at the will of the Sirdars or pro\incial (}o\ernor'=<. In 
these casep, imprisonment was ecjuivalent to death, for the shud- 
dering victim^ were immured in foul under-ground \aults, where 
they were left to perish of hunger, or were let down into old dry 
wells, whence they never returned to the light of heaven. Only 
in the castles of the powerful chiefs however were seen — 

The battled towers, the donjtm keep, 

The loop-bolc<l grates, *where captives weep 

Ignoble ofieiiders were seldom deprived of their freedom. I«i 
each of the large cities indeed, there c\isted a kind of prison 
called the kotwalee, but it waMUore a sort of ‘ lock-up' than a Jail 
in wlihh criminals evpiated their oftenoes’in duress vite ’The 
army dnifted numbers of the ciiinij>als into its ranks, and those 
who ^ere not fortunate enough to estvipe into’ this city of re- 
fuge^ atoned for their crinios by tlicforfcitiireof tlieii*proi>crty or 
the loss o’f their coiporeal members, hliiting the nose, cutting off 
llie hand, severing of the ‘ tendon achibi were the mutilations most 
commonly Inflicted, and there arc many prisoners now in our 
Jails whose tell-tale bodie? beai silent witness to their fonqcr 
crimes. The civil Jail was the gaicMav ef the city, to which 
debtors were chained and left to gain a meagre sustenance from 
the charity thrown to llieia by the ]>a^sers-by. With the 
light of British rule and regular laws came the "gloomy sha- 
•Mow of i)risons and ]»rison discipline. Many an feudal 
fort because a receptacle for common felons. Within a few 
•years trom the annexation of the l^uiyaub, every dfstrict 
under charge of a Magistrate had itt? own Jail for ihe incar- 
ceration of its convicts! The originSl plan of (government was 
to lurnish accommodation for 10,()0() jnusoncia in Jails of three 
different sizes. The largest prinon was to be tlie great Central. 
Jail at Lahore, intended for the recc])tion of convicts sentenc- 
ed to periods of incarceration exceeding fourteen years. Cen- 
tral secohd ckss Jails, capable of cmitaining each 800 conviett. 
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were to be erected respectively at Bamil Pindee, 0mballa 
and Mooltan, in wlucb long tern prisoners were to. undergo 
their sentence ; while in each of the districts of the Punjaub, I 
third class JaU was to be built^ with acconunodation for about 
350 men. This plan was moat rigidly adhered to. At ITmballa 
indeed only a third class prison was erected^ and the great Oen«* 
tral Jail at Lahore was never complO^d. Still, within a few 
years after tihe annexation of the Punjaub territories, prisons 
were planted over the country as thickly as the lialls jjf justice. 
These were speedily filled, and as early as 1852 the aocommo* 
dation was found insufficient for the rapidly increasing number 
of convicts. Remonstrances were the natural result. The Go- 
vernment was startled to find that in a country where Jails had 
hitherto been unknown, and which contained a population only 
one-fifth as numerous as that of Bengal, more than one criminal 
was imprisoned for every two in the lower provinces. AVhat 
could be the cause of this extraordinary disproportion, and of 
wliat remedy did it admit? Bearing in mind the legacy of crime 
and lawlessness to whic'h we succe^^ded on our entry into the 
Punjaub, it nevertheless beoamc a grave and at the same time 
a startling question. DM not our laws make artificial crimes ? 
Did they not magnify into great social offences acts wliich the 
people did not generally consider criminal, and which were not 
really prejudicial to a state of society little understood by us ? 
Or were* the sanctions of our laws suited to the character of the 
people? If Magistrates wcie energetic and successful in de- 
tecting crime, were they ciiually wise iu the award of its penal- 
ties? It was felt that the j)amshment authorised by our laws 
bore no due reference to the motives of tlio crimes, which they 
were intended to suppress, and that laws, which had been found 
to work tolerably well iu the other provinces of India under our 
rule, had been introduced into the Punjaub without considering 
their adaptation to the peculiar habits of the criminal po])ulation. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the rapid increase in the 
number of convicts, immediate measures were required to check 
the IMI, whi^h* had grown out of all due proportion io the ^k)- 
pulation oS^ the Punjaub territories. 

The expected issue of the new final code, wliich ihe Indian 
Comihission had prepared, prevented any extensive measures of 
law reform being undertaken at that time. Matters were there- 
fore allowed to continue * very muc& in* the same state in w^ch 
they were. Some little good however resulted from the dis- 
.cussion which had been raised. Although it was not worth vfhile 
to ii^duce reforms in the criminal law, which might be hasty 
and ill-considered, when a new code was daily expected which 
was to embody the collective opinions of some of the foremost of 
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English and Ixulian improvmehtB nme 

noeithelesfii e^ct^d m im toattar of fiiiilaion di^cMma 
*praotKal mind o£ this Comms^otHla:^ Mr, Mondtgoni^^ 

nei^ &10 opportuniijjr for sijiggj^ting tho woplid^ 
of liNlwards tor good. 0<|Eidi»o1^ jaihk Mr, ^iw'lg^eiy’s ptap 
was b%»ed on the three tawing pmpowtioista* whkh hm hewcf 
apiMEOved by Goyerimient fiom a eeiies of proposajb embodied in 
a miimtic^ the Jtidiidai Commia^onest: had submitted with 

a VU3W to Jail refonn 

That good oooduiot in ;?ail should entitle pnsonesrs to a remission of 
a i>ortKm of fhoii naiinsonment 

That la adthtmn to the gtUmary mdence of such (onduet, ceitam 
obli^itoiy tests be e^tabl^hedf such as the acquiring of a useful trj.de 
— ^tha leaiiung to read aiul wjite, aud soiiw pioj;iebS lu rudimeutary odu- 
c ition — and thattlic body of pii>oners hi formed into clashes and gansjs, 
out of whuh tile most ddjjnrvmg iivauid bo a^^poiiited ovoi seers aud mo- 
ult ois 

Tint good 1 k1uiv;oui regHters be kept, and that wooden badjsa and 
tickets Ih aninially given, and that ono year of exemplary Mbdui^ 
slu>uld c iititlc a pitsoner to a romis^xoii of bi\ months in the ongmal 
turn.’ ' 

These measuies, it was hoped, tog 4 ,.ther with a judicious AppU- 
calion of iuic*s and flo4ging to petty ciime-^, would keep the uum- 
her of piibonci^ withm duo proportion. .Hut, eve opt enses of 
signal *^01 vice luidvucd by a convict, as a reward loi which the 
Hoaatl of Adinini^ti atiou foi tlic Punjaub had forimeily aiithoribed 
tlic instant icleaiai ol the piisomi, leinhsiou of pait of the teiin 
ol ua]»iiscuiniont, as a reward for good conduct, was Imnttd to cri- 
iiunals under sentence fur j)clty Idoines and mibdcmtaiiors. Per- 
fcons je(oii\nted weic e\piov 4 y excepted from the benefit of the 
rule. The intioduciion ot tins system lias been attended with 
the nio^t imirked success in the incieaiscd ejutet aud orderh con- 
duct ol tlic psisoners. Di. Hathaway, m paia- of luslast 
Jail Ueport, gues thoifollowing opinion as to the h »ppy results 
wJiicIi Ijji^e followed lioin tin adojition of thff good beli^jlnour 

• stem : — 

The rgmissiou <»f a poition of tho oiiginal torm <>f impiisonuient, as 

• Arcwaid in i^ses ot special good beliavioui, piogrcss in roadttig and 
wilting, or nia!k(?d prohciency in any broiuh of the nmiiufactures, as 
on^ally advocated by the ,l^duial Commissioner, oontinues to work 
wdll, keeping up the stimulus to quiet oideily conduct m the wards, 
mMl increfttcd indubUy m tho woik yaid. The total number of those 
who have t>een lelcased from Jail (U this account u> 780, wblc otherR 
have had )K>rtions of tlicii bintoiiec, \atying fioni thtee months to one 

year, reinittod on the feaine gr(mnd ” 

» • 

^ Jjil Manual, p 31 
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A'‘ptim:asi^ satiM imprpv«qaenta, <if ^ laore im- 
«nU 1)^ ttoijeed baxeaner* itktroduoed b;)r^tike Hliiitb4 efforts 
^ ^biSdai Otiwnu^ioner «ttd ^ Iii«9eatar vt Pji^iis» oomo 
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Im ua uu^MWbile epQttir«t — wh&t is th« ordin$» lifo of it^pison*^ 
stf w tbfi J^e^s? SbJii^yose iw ^ffonwt a^rdownded, 

ttiea* ooavicto^ uvL ied off to imeon aod {lensl ca^^tiTity. When 
the iQipsive gate ^wns to reoeira his vmperty la token 
from faiu ana camallT rostered, ticketed and {v e^rved, to be 
tetomed to hito on the expiry of Hb sentence, if it be tor leas 
than three y<^s. But if he be doomed to irapnsonment tor more 
than ttoree years, his property is sold, and ^ proceeds VK kept 

in ti'ust tor him till he qmtsthe JaiL Immediately on hiaedtearm^tlie 
prison, he is nude over to the barber to be eha\edor have his hidr 
cut, according to circumstances, unless ho be a l^^kh. He is provid- 
ed with a blanket, a edit of Jail olotiun)i|tond aslaejnngmat. The 
suit of clothing ooi|sists of a woollen cap, a o<»t and a waiet- 
cloth^f a br^t ^low colour, and is nuide of a uniform wd 
peeonar pattern, n^cn tho CivU burgeon makes his dally visit 
.of inspection to the Jail on the following ipoming, the prisoner is 
ppBsented to Imu for exatninatien, and the Surgeon eertifies hjs 
capalullty tor labour, and recommends kuch occupation as may be 
best suited for him. Whether labour is to be with or without 
totters, akspends of course ou the nature of the offence for which 
the prisoner is undergoing sentence, and in some cases immunity 
from labour may be purchased by payment of a due* Criminals 
under sentence of impiisonmeat with labour in irons wear these 
fetters, which are commonly Used in all Indian Jails. Convicts, seir* 
tenced to labour without fetters, wear only a ring on eiwh anlrie, 
and those suffering dmple imprisonment wear one ring only. 
This arrangement is adopted, not only as a mettos of easily dis- 
tinguishing these differcin classes of prbtonera, bat as a iirecau- 
tion against es<‘ape. Jail-breakers, notorious offenders and re- 
oott\iotod ptibuners must, as a mark ofltostinetioa, carry a 
lightning on tikb left wrist. Besides these general distinctions, 
the mole prisoners ato all classified and distributed in the wards, 
according to the nature <(ff the offences tor which they we incar- 
cerated. The women are confined in a separate wara, but are. 
not classified. Tho boys and juvenile offenders are kep1^di8ti]lct 
toom both. Of course toe arrangemeut ef priaottots professetf to 
be only an approximation to accuracy. The nature of toe da9y 
Ipbour, which the different prisoners are fitted to pertorm, and 
matiyMOtoer considerations, prevent perfect accuracy of clossiftca- 

^HI^Bbqaate idea of toe ordinary routing of duties in a.pro- 
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perly «Qiid«i^jl^ JhU be ga^red from tbe foQ<piriiUE'«i«t()ii»^ 
tioia tVum Dr. fibi^way^a d^au Maatuil* 

• ** Ail gioi0t^ w jiitoaezt ate lotued ; the X.iQtahaHtMs7 

report to‘th« tonkejre l^ofon tike doom are opeaad) if aU ib« priaon^ta 
ere {Roeent. , 

“ Tba bamdc doom ake opoked, «ka ai^ peaw fataoved iaunediiiMIr 
by the eweepOon, bedding rolled ap, and ielten out bito the air, the Hoot 
and iralle of banwHse are ' feipjM’, and the yards tfwept and dettied. 

** WOTk ahoald be Commenoeit by all, wimb half ag hoar aQwr tike 
doors ate opett. 

“ From 13 to 1 an boor’s rM^during wbieb the *cMbeend or nardtsd 
grew is sereed oat to those pnaafkars at hard laboot who receive it. 

" hVom 1 to S or 4 r M. wotfc is required. 

'* At 4 o'elook, dwoet^ 

''At 41, ediool. 

" At 6^ or 6, aeoordh^to the period of the year, sdhool ceases, and 
the pruuuers are to be eJHiijty searched, eoauted, and locked op.” 

Prom eoaritMi to stmset therefbl^ aboat 8 or 9 hooTB aredevot- * 
ed to labour, mih how or Ode hour and a half td^ducatibg, and 
the remainder of the timo to food and rest. 

Duriug the year 1887, ihe nett value of qpnvict labour in the 
Puujaub amounted to Co/s fie. 1,44,314. This however is far 
below the productive power of Jail labour. Dr. Hatfaaway has 
shown most oonrlusively that the work of neatly one-h^ of ^ 
convicts is wasted in the perlbmsnce of menial dntios, whiob 
could be doue equally well. If not better, by hall' the number 
who* are at'jjresent employed in them. A couhidcration quietly 
paid to .the Darogalv, a service rendered to a Burkundaiz, will 
procure for a lazy prisoner the coveted reward of being put on 
the list of “ prison servautSj’J who ate emploved as cooks, hos- 

G 'tal attendants, barben, water-carriers, &c. To such an extent 
ks tliis evil grown that, in one Jail, out of 257 prisoners senten^ 
ed during the last year to labour, only *36 were employed in 
manufactures. Measures, however, have been taken to }>ut an 
immediate stop to this reckless waste of labour, and doubtless 
tfie fimtioial results of next year will show a clCbided imftrov^ 
meut in the economical nmnagement of tlie Jails, and that pri« 
son labour lum been rendered muck more productive. It would 
' be mosji derirable to abolish altogether thq privilege of pnsthoasi^ 
ing immunity from laboui^by payment of a tine, and to repeal the 
iW which permits sim^e imprisonment without labour. The rick, 
the aged, and the infirm, can be exempted from work on the re* 
eommem^tm of the Civil Surgeon. 

* Pms! 24-27. 

f lbs noMttataodMn «< cmA vsrd, who u aelected tor hu gook cpHlactiMAsP' 
priatM fa «Mi duty, is called Lumberda.. * 
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IJittt i* *91^ if witibo^ 

KiMl for w«ire tMOe to oiaiirtrii^^ by hi» 

httow to mn his support lu iliW oouutoy^ uuh^ 

hnpritowiMS^ ihati4ahsd disagtoeable hy ^hard lalwwir,’ xatM 
jiioon h^ome reeouoUed to the mere lose of liberty* It almost 
pajMMto 4 q he a pimiehmeut AM if it be true mywkphe tiwt 
id the parent of vioe^ it it doubly eo in JmL Kegard for 
ilie nm^l improvement of the priaoners ought to le^dustoearord 
ibyeiy Oonvlct at leasteo much labour^ ae will heap him actively ' 
and prevent that morbid state ofMnd and morale whim 
h the inevitable oau6e<ioeiiGO of inc^enee. A writer in the jSbrib 
JBriti^ Bmeiif* believes that the basis of all true pri£w>n die-* 

^ cipline is Wo»K, remnners-ting and pelfHBupportio|?. The tread<« 

‘ wheelj labour machines (which do nothmg but fatigue the 
^ son6r)---*'all work that is primitive onJy> and not productiv e, is 

* worse than useless ; hut all W4>rk that ||||^u ohjeet, i& the most 
^valuable agent the prison roformer linWi^^oik that has an ob- 
’^ject with it will in godd order and good ootuUiion the 
^most refractoi^ aui th< least robust of the whole establishiuent/" 
Tt is not thn exacting ol* toil but teaching liaWt^ of steady labour 
tliat is the secret of^refMU. Jlabil ghes victory over na- 
ture, As Bacou sajsj~‘‘ force maketh nature mom violent in the 

* returui and custom alone dotli subdue uml alter nature.’^ It has 
been gravely arguctl that prisoners, on euteriug Jail, should be 
set to*eiAplo;yments dilferent from those to whidt they have boon 
brought up, being more primitive and a better test of pro- 
gress and diligofti'c. We conc( he that this i» a grand mistake. 
In the first place, there U a gro^d waste of productive power in- 
curred in the subMitutiou of untrained for skilled labour. Be- 
sides this, a trade is taught which the prisoner will never prac- 
tice after his release, and he it» made to foi'get in a meaimre the 
ooeppat^on to which he will most naturally Det«ike himself on hh 
return to his village. «■ If a man has ficlclb to plough ho will not 
sit down to make slioes, nor will the shoemaker betake himself 
to weaving. The prohibition of out-door jirison labour of cour^ 
prei eUts in a ^reat degree any allotment of agriculturaMlabour, 
Still that is no reason why, as is often done, labour ahould not 
as far *m possible be assigned with reference to the previous 
calUng' of the prisoners. An old prisoner is not likely take 
easily to a new trade, so that while l^s labour will be less 
fitable, it will at the same* time be so repulsive, that h& will 
never become habituated to regular work. While labour should 
i>B h^d enough to he felt as a punishment, it should never fie 

Vnf^yUMfively repulshe. 

^mUlilfebs that we should like to see labour made sotoewhat 
No. LIU of August 1857, p* 72 
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rciJketl^ «h«» by jMitt of th» profite 

t>Ver *<> tfi« Oist Ihek 

•The JPnB 0 |i tahGfWP «Uotititiioe predent^ a fund fr<un 
ilil«i wght be done trithotuS any losj^ to Ctoi^ernuiant This i« 
atlowanea granted fot dii^trictf improvements in lieu of out- 
door prison ]id>Qur. In tht Punjaub the ig^nt amoants to Oo/s 
Mk 6, (too monthly. Most districts c^mki parfeetly woU di8i)ense 
with it It^ fact it is seldom iMly drawn, and when drawn is 
often devoted to purposes Uy which (3bveiri£ment never intended 
that it should be applied. Government might, without injury to 
district improvements, recall ^this grant, and sllow a certain pro- 
portion of the profits of the labour of eath pisoher to accumu- 
late as an aliowaiiee tor him wherewithal to begin life when he is 
(liftclurged — ^fur iu most cases he is turned out from Jail penni- 
less, hoObe and holding having been sold to make rebtilutioni 
for the injury done b^hi-^ crime. A little recompenbo for hie 
Libour^ it need not be^ucli, would gi>e him an interest in hie 
work without diminishing the harcl-»liip of it, and would keep 
him from the temptation attendant on tlie poverty which meets 
him on Ifis relea'^c. It might be better perhaps to cauhe resti- 
tution to be iiade from thcbe savings, rather tlian from the sale 
of lus goods, and to refuse him release from prisCt till he repa^ 
from his earnings, when payment can possibly be made, tlie 
injury caused by his crime. At least the house of the prisoner 
should be sold oidy when all other rcsoufecs fail. WUH ihany 
criminals, tiic possession of a houbo is the only tie which binds 
them* to a fixed locality. DepiiAC them of it and they become 
vagrants.. It is true that iu many cases the exaction of tiiis 
form of prison laboui would be no chock on the outburstb of 
crime, but with some (‘riininals it T\ould be, and any scheme 
which hold out even the possibility of leform in a lew cases 
seem'9 worthy of a trial. • 

We regret extmnely to ob^or\e that Dr? Hathaway does not 
report progress iu the matter ol prison education. He states 
thi^ there has been a laineulable ialling oil in«the state of in- 
J etructioif and proficiency of convicted prisoners. Whereas in 
ISdti, out of 11,44a individuals, 5,66»5 were under ifistructioa, 

® and 2y4^ could read, we find that in 18o7 only 2,o64 werpun- 
** 'der instfUotion and only 2,005 were able to road. A totally 
* difiQ^rent result might hav^ been ex];>ected, considering that an 
^ entire twelvemontii haS passed away, in wliich both progress 

^ aiu| proficiency ought to have mutually increased. There 

'may possibly be a valid r^on ottered as to the prisoners being* 
'backward in their studies, but there appears no justification of 
'their no^ bring taught; yet by the returns for 1867, only one 
^ in every f(m h reported as under tuition, whereas in the 
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‘ year tlie proportion was doubly Tk^ reMit 
^ shown tp })e retnogression Instead of idvaoMinei^^ 

Prison adulation has now ceaf»cd to he an Sohoole 

hare heen^ established in every Jail in the Puiyanb 4jiwe 
Even previous to that tone, priboners were under inbtruetloii Sa 
the Lahore Central Jail, and tUo Jails of ITmritsur, Qoojrat and 
aer<ar«i{ other districts. But from that year education ceased 
to be a pariial measure, and was mtroduoed into cv^ry Jail after 
the jjisiii which Imd been adopted with success at Mya{>ooreeand 
Ajgra* Each prisoner was allowed the option of attencUng school 
after the usual labour of the day was over, or of continuing for 
another hour at that employment in which he had been occupied 
during the day. Those who preferred instruction to work w^e 
arranged in closes of twenty or thirty, jirooided over by a monio 
tor, to uNbich wst each prisoner might hope to rise, if he applied 
himself with diligence to his studies made progress in hi*- 
education. The methiKl of teaching adopted was very similar to 
that which is followed in infant hchooL in England, by hanging 
up, against the wall, the lotterb of the aljihabet in largo charac- 
ters, ^ngly or in combination, and requiring the whmo class to 
repeat them aloud aftc* ihe monitor. For a rime,'^luh education 
sl^heme was Ihken up with a \igoai whiclx gave promise ol' 
success beyond what had at first oven boon hoped for, it is sad 
that ^a scheme ushered in with such glorioiM promise should foil 
fix)m neglect. It is impossible to attribute the retrogressioa to 
dislike of education on the part of the prisoners.^ Where so 
many inducemeuts arc held out to learn, whore proficiency and 
diligence lead to reward, to ligUt^med labour, to interviews with 
relatives, and even to ultimate rcle.iac, it is impos^iblle that the 
candidates for education sliould be few. Let us hope that the 
cause of the retrogie^'^ion during the pa'st ycai* is to be attribut- 
edi» to the events of the year, rather than to a decline of interest 
in the \noral j)rogre«tfe of the criminal ]>opulation. The educa* 
rional statistics lead us to believe, as we are willing'to do, that 
this is the trqo explanation of the decline,* For the first thfoe 
years, there was a steady and remarkable increase in thS number 
ol* convicts under tuition, not only absolutely, but proportion- 
ately ,to the number of uneducated prisoners in confinegient. In 
1857, the number of those attending sidiool suddenly fell to a 
point lower than it had ev^r been, since j/be time when education 
was introduced into J ails. Let us therefore adopt the most chorito-' 
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b|e ^ attribute not tb& decrease tp want of inti&eai in 
pii«K>n ^dupatidn^ alkd let us hope that with returning ^caoe aud 
* order. Jail education wrilfr be encoiiraged with a z^Slmcrehsed 
in projiMon to the neglect from which it has suilered dtn^Ing 
the pa^ yesir. 

Chief ajnong the means of maintaining Ae disoipliilo pf the prf- 
soUi wehave already mentioned the good-behaviour system intrcn 
duced by Mr. Montgomery in 1834 , a But tHs was only part 
of a more extensive Scheme of rewards and pnnisbmeuts. Well- 
behaved p»'isoncrt3 are, under I'ertaiu restrictions, allowed to have 
interviews with tlieir relati\es, a prl\ ile^ denied to those who 
have contravened the Jail rules and arc ime or disorderly, llaose 
who make ]>rogres8 in learning, or acquiring a trade, and who 
arc generally well conducted, may be allowed, as a mark of ap- 
probation, to wear a drcbs el u difierent eoloui Irom die bright yel- 
low Jail i OBtumCi and are eligible to a Lumberdarship, or to the 
office of cook for the ward or of monitors tor the school, and in 
me tew eases, for special meiit, may have their ietters remov- 
ed. On the other hand, tlie indolent, the disobedient and un- 
luly piiboner may have liis daily taleoi labour increased, bi'^ diet 
ledmed, or he may be Hogged and placed in solitary conline- 
ment. Of all forms of punishment, none is so mu(*h dreaded iJy 
the native as solitary iiupli^oinnent. At first sight this may 
seem strange. To the dreamy native, who. spends hi'^ da.}^ ijp the, 
stupidity ot perpetual vacancy, solitude would appear never to 
be unwelcome. Immured m lii^ 4 ell, kft alone to his day-dreams, 
his food supplied in plenty and at regular times, separation from 
the coimnon herd of prisoners would oceui rather to be a luxury 
of prison life, than an enhancement of itb penalties. It involves 
however two things fatal to naiiv c Imppincbb — hard steady labour 
and ignorance of the gosbij) of the day. Every prisoner in soli- 
tary confinement is emjiloyed in the laborious work of grinding 
wheat in a standing nocture. The iiObitioii*aloiie is U) a native a 
great aggravation of tlie pcn.'dty of jncc*-^'^«int steady labour, And 
there is jolo plcasJmt gosbij) for him during tlie hour of rest from 
•his daily toil. The talk of the market place, the villijjSfe scandal 
which no jealous guard can exclude from the prison wards, cait«- 
not penetrate to the solitude ot his cell, llis mother or his boy 
can no longer smuggle the little o|muu 01 tobacco at their stated 
visit, to be enjoyeil in secret with a laglish increased by the dan- 
gefs attending its procuring. Fifteen successive days of this 
separation from his little world is to the native nuttd no slight 
aggravation of the miseries of prisen life. In the opinion of the* 
former Judicial Commissioner. M**, Montgomery, solitary eon- 
finen^ent'has even, more recomiiiendadons t&n this. It posses- 
^ see, proba 1 %> every requisite in the rationale of pumabmeitk It 
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* is peculiarly efficacious in India. JLn the eyes of the naliveip H is 

* invested with the idea of terror, and prodii<*e»s an effect on-their 

* minds the moat enduring and the in At wholesome. Wlieneve# 
Mried in the Punjaub, it ha& been attended withthehapincstre- 

* suits. 

The cells are allotted fii^t of all to criminal reconvicted, then 
to refractory prisoners or those punished for breach of dibcipliuc. 
If, after the allotment the cells to these iiribimers, there is 
any apai'e accommodation, it h set apart for men convicted of the 
crimes mofet prevalent in the vli'*trict witliin winch the Jail is si- 
tuated and fo* the suppresoiow of which stringent ineabiires are 
required, tjomc laxity has hitheito prevailed in the eiillirce- 
ment of the rules, but whenever they nave been ripdlj adhered 
to, the resultb have been ino^t beneficial. In hi^ Jail report for 
1857^ Df. Hathaway wiitcb; — 

^'Tho aggregate of all those, whohavo been impiisonedm solitary cellh 
isreooided ab 4,1 dl, but tins does not reprebent so many in- 
dividuals or distinct 4 Ases, is, the maxnna’n pen )d whuli a priboiier pas- 
ses in bolitaty coniiiiciUent being rtstiictcd to only id days, and tiie casc^ 
m which it is made use of ueing generally th* u ot rii( ommitmciits, it 
necessarily follows that the same priboacr i^ fi ecpicntly placed m a soli- 
tary coll four or five times during the twclvoiiionth. 

“ I am of opunou that it the sy’-tem of bolitaiy inipiisoulUont was more 
|i'igidly qipried out, it would ttnd dloctii illy to keep dowii the number of 
recoil victions, and thus secondaiil) to dtCTea&e the avei iiumbci of those 
seat to Jail. Nut only are the solitary cells not kej^t iully ami regjilarJy 
occupied by pnboncio, but there is mure or less of associatum witli others 
})ermitted, when in confinement, uuder the vanoub pb as of .taking in 
lood and water, giving and removing the daiiy task-woik, cleaning the 
cell, <Src <fec.” 

It would be most desirable to increase to a still greater ex- 
tent a punishment admitted on all bands to be, in this country, 
most efficacious. liift iiiiforlunately the most approval punish- 
ment is, in this instance, also the most expensive, and any great 
addition to tlif solitary cells cannot therefore be hoped for. At 
present there arc only 403 solitai'y cellb in all the Prisohs of the 
Punjaub. It is therefore quite out of the quobtion to attempt 
to introduce what has been called the ‘ sejiarate systefii.’ Duly 
an exceedingly bmall* proportion of convicts can undergo solitary 
confinement at the same tijjnc. Im])risoivnent in the wards must 
necessarily alternate with imprisonment in the cells. But a judi- 
cious allotment of the few cells, which have been built, is of Jj||e 
first iinjiortance for the maintaining of j>rison discipline. Prison 
Economistb in England and America are ojqiosed to the practice 
of solitary confineuicut, and in England it has V^cu .partially 

Cii OboflSJl, 
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abandoned. Undoubtedly, when severely enforced, it is the 
im)fet iiyurious of all punishments in England. There is, how- 
ever, an inconceivably Vast difference between the temperament 
of the criminal population of Europe and of India, and the system 
here in force, of alternate confinement in solitude and in the 
common wards, hits a hap^iy medium of severity, which has been 
found by experience to have the most salutary effects. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts used by Government to keep 
the number of convicts within due limits, the yea^* 1857 overtook 
us with crowded wards, and a complement of prisoners far ex- 
ceeding that which the Jails were calculated to accommodate* 
When the first warning note of the coining trouCblcs broke upon 
the j)roibund ([uict of* the Punjaub, it startled the whole country 
into vigilance and action. The danger was imminent and it was 
nobly met. Every precaution was taken to pre\eiit the circula- 
tion of intelligence among the natives. The guards at the fer- 
ries were doubled, and suspicious travellers arrested. The gos- 
si]) at the \lllage well was reported, the talk of the idlers loung- 
ing under the shade of the peepul tree vfas brought in by spies. 
No one was safe from arrest. Idle words, which, ’in ordinary 
times, would have been considered only a mirtb-provoking jest 
were distorted by suspicion into grave charges of treason or c(«i- 
spiracy. The number of apprehensions on political charges was 
immense, and the ])ris()ncrs were of all classes and degrees of in- 
fluence, from the naked fakeer to the ’great chief oMit city. 
And when at last the nati\e Poorbeah regiments broke away, 
the*recaptitrcd deserters swelled the list of arrests to an enor- 
mous extent. What wa^ to be done with their men ? They 
could not be released.* Ti) have let them go, would have been 
to scatter fire-brands over a country already rij)e for conflagra- 
tion. To kee]) them under surveillance was iin})ossiblc, for 
there was no adequate agency, and what few men were at qpm- 
mand could themselves at first scarcely be trusted. The tlaiU 
were already crowded with ])risoner8 under sentence for their 
crimes, and how could they make way for men whom it was ne- 
cessary indeed to watch and secure, but few of^ v?hom were con- 
victed of any definite offence? The necessity was m*gent. 

The Cis-Sutlej states were the first to feel tlie shock of the earli- 
* est and severest wave of the rebellion. Intersected by the*posses- 
sions of native princes, with a frontier extending to within a few 
iivlos of the great sohree and centife of the mutiny, and with a 
large Poorbeah force at head-quarters, it is not surprising that 
tffis division of the Punjaub was disturbed in no ordinary de-* 
gree. ’At an early day, therefore, especially in this division, the* 
question of accommodation for pjliticaPpnsoners became really 
pressing. The only feasible means of securing them was by a tem- 

M 4 BOH, 1869, X. 
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porarjr clearing of the Jails and incarcerating the politicial offen- 
ders in place of the criminals released.* Various were ijie mea- 
sures suggested. The first and most obvious was that of either , 
entirely commuting sentences of imprisonment to fines and 
flogging, or reducing the term of incarcei*atioii in considera- , 
tion of the stripes and mulct. In every case in which fine or 
flogging seemed to be an appropriate punishment, it was resorted 
tp in preference to imprisonment, and when insufficient, a short 
term of imprisonment was superaddeiL This system of punishment 
was substantially only a revival of the old regulation law, which 
had been abolished in 1834. Flogging indeed was revived in 
certain cases at a later date, hut it was not allowed to be com- 
bined with im])risonmont. In thePunjaul),it is true, considerable 
laxity had prevailed, and it was common in some districts to pu- 
nish cattle-stealing, theft, and similar crimes, with stripes and 
imprisonment. This practice however, wliii*h had hitherlo oeen 
only tolerated, now received the sanction ol* the Provimdal Go- 
vernment, and the catalogue of crimes, for which a combination of 
stripes and imprisonaienL was considered the appro]nnate puiiish- 
ment, was widely extended. The immediate eilcet ol* tliis was 
to discharge after flogging, or io imprisoi* only lor a short pc- 
ri#d, many criminals who, under the old rules, would have been 
sent to Jail for a long term, and by this nuians some little accom- 
modation in Jail was secured to meet the ])rcssurc caused by the 
apprehocsion of so many jH)litical prisoners. 

As this temporary law, however, had effect only prospectively, 
it became necesoary to devise some plan for clearing' the Jails of 
many of the convicts imprisoned previous to the outbreak. All 
the measures were accordingly adopted with more or le^s siic(*ess, 
the combined effect of which was such, that, notwithstanding 
the large number of men imjirisoned either on susjucion or for 
the commisson of offences against the state and other causes 
arising out of the rebellion, tlie number of prisoners actually 
in confinement at the end of the year was less than it had been 
at the close of 1856. Of all the plans which were tried the most 
effective was tlie remission of portions of the term of impri&onmcnt, 
on payment of a fine by the criminal or the submission of his 
person to the lash. Fine was tlie first substitute adopted in 

* We annex the following interesting extract from Dr. Hathaway's Jail Reuort 
to shew how the mutineers were* sometimes employed in Jail. one Jail, 

80,000 Enfield Rifle cartridges were made up for Hie Army ; the prisoners who 
made them being sepoys of the native Regiments, who bad mutinied under^the 
^Ise pretext of being afraid to touch them. The work was done efficiently and 
Kpeditiously, and the sight of these men, in their prison garb, seated ^t long ta- 
|Kb, quietly making the pa^er cylinders, or casting the elongated bullets they ob- 
peted to use as soldiers of ^ the state, struck me, at the time of my visit, as a re- 
markable instance of retributive justice.” 
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lieu of remission of part of the term of imprisonment ; flogging soon 
followed The fine demanded was proportioned both to the na- 
•ture of the crime for which the prisoner was incarcerated, and to 
tlie length of the unexpired portion of his term. But most pri- 
soners were too poor to pay, the necessity for clearing the 
Jail was urgent, and there remained in many cases no other 
course but to flog and release. We have already seen that re- 
mission of p^rt of the term of sentence as a reward for good 
l)cha\ iour had been introduced several years before, and formed 
one of the distiugiiihliing leatiires of Punjaub prison discipline, 
'fhe remission now introduced was of a totally different nature, 
being dealt out to all alike, except prisoners of* the worst cha- 
racter, on their submitting io the j)rcscribed conditions — course 
which although it was a temporary necessity, was calculated to 
have the most injurious effects on the discipline of the Jails. Few 
of the prisoners had k)gi<‘ enough to distinguish clearly between 
remission of sentence as a reward for good oehaviour, and remis- 
sion on payment of a fine. To their minds the result was the same 
— they wore released from J ail. And whereas the one purchased 
his release openly, probably no one of them bclievtid that the 
oilier was not obliged to buy his discharge by a secret bribe to 
the Darogah. Indeed one of the most remarkable facts brought 
to light hy the measures taken to clear the Jails was, that nearly 
all those, who at first jjjiid the fine for remission of sentence, 
were men whose names had been previously. entered iirthe Da- 
rogali’s list of well-behaved jirisoners. Such an indiscriminate 
rcunssion of^ sentence took away at one fell swoop every induce- 
ment which had been held out to orderly conduct in Jail. Many 
well-behavejj;l prisoners, who could not pay for their release, pe- 
titioned to lie flogged and let go. But it was against all rule 
to whip a prisoner whose conduct in Jail had been free from 
fault. Exasperated at seeing the prison gates open for the^e- 
tiirii of their disorderly fellows to a freedom which was denied to 
thein, unable to raise money enough to purchase tlicir liberty 
witlial, they threw off restraint, and endeavoured to secure by 
. disobedience and bad-conduct, what had been denied to their 
humble ])etition. Fortunately the necessity for the indiscrimi- 
nate cleafing of the Jails has gone by, and the measures ^forced 
‘into operation by a temporary pressure Jiave ceased with the 
neeessitv which occasioned them. But the short period of their 
prevalence had nearly undone the work of years of laborious 
improvement in prison economy. Nothing can have a worse 
effect on prison discipline than any proceeding which renders - 
the sanctions of the law uncertain. Punishment in such cases , 
becomea a kind of lottery in w^hich e\ery one expects success 
for Himself. A bad law, the sanctions of which are sure,* is 
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better than a good law laxly enforced. Uncertainty of jm« 
nishment is an evil greater than undue leniency or excessive se« 
verity. 

Apart altogether from the temporary emergencies oocasioned 
by the mutimes however, the question of Jail accommodation is 
an embarrassing one for the Punjaub (iovernmcnt. hl-ven in 
peaceful times there were more prisoners in confinement than 
the Jails could accommodate consistently with super\ision, 
safety and health. Crime is on the decrease, yet the Jails arc 
too full. The most obvious and easiest mode of meeting the dii- 
ficulty,for a time, is by adding to the wards in tlails, who&e area 
will admit of it^ — a measure which is now in contemplation in re- 
gard to several of the district prisons. But besides being ex- 
pensive, this plan is the least creditable of all, because it ac com- 
plishes simply nothing. Crime is not diminished; criminal*^ 
arc not reformed. The time will come when the new wards 
will also be o\ei crowded, and matters will be worse than e\er. 
The Magistrate is not the vic«*gerent of (iod that he sliouhl 
punish crime as a violation of the Divine Law. If he does not 
prevent crime he bears the sword in \ain. K\ery sjsieni 
of human punishment which is pen*d without being reiorma- 
tftry, is faulty. The work of })unishinent is easier thau that 
of reform. It sa'sc's time, it sa\cb trouble, it calms con- 
science, to belle’s c that criminals are hopelessly dei)rav eel and 
that the ’Idea of thqir reformation is Quixotic. It has been witc- 
ly said that it is easier to extirpate than to amend mankind. But 
men arc seldom deterred from crime by the Icar ol** jmnishTheut 
alope. The certainty of ])rescnt gain })roves too strong for the 
icar of distant evil. To be effective, the evil, though distant, 
must be as certain as the present gain. Good detecti\e ])olice 
arc therefore more efficacious than Draconian Laws. Police 
refprm, however, is a matter too uncertain to wait foj*, and the 
next best method of jireventing crime is to alter the sanction'^ 
of the law, so as to strike at the motives which lead t4) il. T he 
nature of the ppnishment should be determined by the inoti\c.s 
which lead to the crime, the severity of the puiiisliineAt should 
be regulated by the local prevalence of the offence and tlie diffi- 
culty attending its suppression. 

We have reason to believe that important modifications ol 
the Criminal Law are at present junder the consideratiop of 
the Punjaub Government. One of tlie most important ends 
to be attained is the abolition of artificial crimes. Nothing 
can be more perplexing to the moral sense, than the afbi- 
#reation of offences by the recognised distinction be- 
tvmfi ^ mala })rohibita’ and ‘ niala in se’. Our criminal law 
(MMftto recoernisc the latter only. For the former the remedy 
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should be sought in the Civil Courts, which in tlie Punjaub are 
i£uitc as speedy in their operation as the Criminal Courts, llie 
i'ecognition of artificial crimes blinds and confuses the motal 
sense, by making penal the commission of acts not in themselves 
morally or socially wrong, and the repeated violation of these 
pn>hibitory laws leads to a contempt for law in itself, and a ge- 
neral incapacity of distinguishing right from wrong. The un- 
mitigated evil of such artificial distinctions as that of real 
and prohibited enme<^, is perhaps less sadly apparent here than 
in England. What good can follow from hauli^ a little urchin 
to prison for playing marbles in the street, or lodging in Jail a 
labourer out of employ, because he snared a phdiasant or a hare 
to ]:m)curc a morhcl for his starving family ? But even in this 
country there are many blots on our criminal code, not the least 
of wliieh are the Abkaree and similar laws. To manufacture 
salt or cultivate opium is no crime, though it be called so by 
law. Why should not Government seek its remedy against the 
V iolation of these laws by the ordinary Civil Procedure, which 
in tlie Punjaub is as nipid as that of the Ci'iminal Courts ? 

Ilfivirig narrowed the field of crime by the exclusion of all 
ai-tlti(Mal offences, the principle, which should guide in the selec- 
tion of ])umslimeiits for real '‘rimes, is one which sounds liWi 
a truism — that every man, who breaks the law, should bo 
a loser thereby, and if i)0ssiblc a losei of‘ the object which 
tempted him to commit the crime. Tins principle, however, 
cannot be applied with anything like exactness. The motives 
whicTi induce to crime are as numerous as the ininds which 
conceive, them ; the punishments which can be awarded are 
few. Tlie French Jurists have attempted to classify the mo- 
tives which lead to the commission of offences. Any such 
classifi<‘ation, however, must he more or less fanciful and im- 
])racticable. The latest which we have seen is that of M. Lepelle- 
ti(‘r.* The criminal elas^,” says M, Lci)ell' 'tier, “ may be di^d- 
‘ ed' ioto eight tj ]»es; to each of which belong distinctive moral 
‘ (diaraeteristics and unerring physiognoniical signs, lo the first, 

, ‘ die vag?il)ond, belongs recklessncos ; he must theriffore be taught 
^prudence. To the second, the ruffian (querelleur)*passion ; to 
‘ him, therelore, moderation. To the third, the sharper (escroc), 
cunning ; teach him in the prison schoql good faith. To the 
^foiirth, the fanatic, violenjec; rejilace this by mildness. To the 
‘ fifth, the thief covetousness ; teach liiin equity. To the sixth, 

* tljc depraved, corruyrtion ; show him the beauty of purity. To 

* the seventh, the poisoner, perfidy ; give him, in stead, benevolencq,-. 
‘ To the’ eighth, the murderer, cruelty; lead him back to humani- , 


See North Biitioh Re\iew, LIU., p 58, 
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' ty.’^ When the human race shall speak ba^ universal tongue, 
wlien differences of race and creed and colour aud minds shall/ 
cease, this may be practicable. Meanwhile wc must content, 
ourselves in this less perfect state of things with less. utoj)ian 
schemes. The punishments which can be indicted are few. The 
most obvious of all, aud one umversally adopted in the infancy 
of nations, is the rule of like for like. But as Blackstone ob- 
serves* there are very many crimes which will in no shajie ad- 
‘ mit of these penalties, without manifest absurdity and wicked- 
^ ness. Theft cannot be punished by theft, defamation by defa- 
*mation, forgery by forgery, adultery by adultery, and the like.” 
Ordinary i)uniilmients may, we tliink, be all included in four ge- 
neral classes — If-t, deprivation of life, 2d, infliction of bodily suf- 
fering, 3d, deprivation of property, and 4th, deprivation of liberty. 

The first of these need not be discussed. llaj)])ily the cases 
are few which call for the enforcement of the extreme penally 
of the Law. 7Ls regards the infliction of bodily suttering, avc 
cannot return to the barbarous native practice of mutilations and 
torture, nor to the e lually cruel and ignominious jmnisbments of 
‘ tusheer’ and the pillory. A modified and unobjectionable form 
of inflicting pain, which is now extensively i)raciised, is flogging. 
The Indian Law Commissioners did not include this in tJie list 
of punislnncnts wliich they adopted. They considered it open 
to the same objections as ignominious j)unishmcnth in general. 

" Of •ali^)unishmcnts, this (ignominious punl&luueut) is the moat 
^unequal. It may be more severe than any punishment in 

‘ the code. It may be no punishment at all. If inflicited on 
man who has quick sensibility it is generally more terri- 
‘blc than death itself. If inflicted on a hardened aiid impu- 
‘ dent delinquent, who has often stood at the bar, and who has 
^ no character to lose, it is a punishment less serious than an 
* hqur of the treadmill. It derives all its terrors from the higher 
‘ and better parts of the character of the sufferer ; its severity is 

‘ therefore in inverse proportion to the necessity for severity 

‘ When inflicted on men of mature age, particularly if they be in 
" decent statiohs* of life, flogging is a imiiishmcut of vihidi ttie 
^severity consists to a great extent in the disgrace which it. • 
‘ causes ; and to that extent, the arguments wliicli we Jiave used 
‘ agairist public exposure apply to flog"ing.”t ^ In the Bunjauby 
we have seen that a large proportion of the crimes, especially of 
theft and burglary, arc eftmmitted by k class who are outc^ipts 
from sdciety, men of deadened, hardened feelings, to whom 
‘the social and moral objections urged by the Commissiorfers 
do not apply, and the infliction of physical pain seems in such 

Com. Rtrphcn’H Edition, TV., p. 90. 

f Indian Ponal Code ; Note A. 
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eases an unuiixed jjjpin. In the cases of these ofFenders, therefore, 
corporal j)unishment may be advantageously ndministered. It ie 
yioreover (juestionable whether flogging involves so much dis- 
grace as is supposed. With oriental princes it has always been a 
favourite punishment, and the bastinado was probably less dreaded 
for its ignominy than its severity. Under the present law of 
appeal, liowoer, summary flogging is open to considerable objec- 
tion, as it admits of no remission. The limits which ought to be 
put to the i)1>wcr of appeal is another question, but under the 
present system it would be inexpedient to adoi)t flogging exten- 
ftuely. 

Mulct is the most far-reaching of all punishmcflits. Cupidity 
i.-, after all, the motive most fruitful in crime. Fine cuts directly 
at the root of it, and teaches in the plainest language tliat crime 
is a losing game. The Indian Law Commishioners introduced 
a most important principle, when they left fines to be inflicted 
lightly or heavily at the discretion of the Court, limited only by 
the powers of the difibreiit Courts to try the se\eral gradations 
of* crime. One of the chief advantages, resulting from a free use 
of fine, is not only its obvious conneciion with the oft'ence as a 
punishment, but the means it afibrds of re-imbursing the sufferer 
for any a])])reoiable or valuable* loss he may have sustained, it 
seems to be mic of the first and most equitable principles of law, 
that the criminal should make restitution to him who has suffer- 
ed at his hands. Eejuity has led to its universal adoptwnr It 
w'as practised among the Jews, and Tacitus informs us that it 
was the law of the ancient Germans. Yet, strange to say, it is a 
principle only recently introduced into England. By the Com- 
mon Ijaw of England a person was not entitled to claim com- 
pensation for any property stolen from him. He was allowed 
only the right of reception, that is to seize possession of any of 
the goods he found in the hands of another, if he could do so 
without breach of the peace. Express statute now provides for 
thc.rcbtitu.tion of stolen property on conviction of the offender. 
We have already seen that fine was most extensively resorted to 
u litter thrfJ Sikh rule. In fact there was no crime ^hicli had not 
’its money value. The practice of making restitution of stolen 
])roperty, pr its \aluc, is in full force in the Funjaub, and has been 
so evei since the passing of Act XVI. of 1^50. 

Fines, however, would be comparatively inoperative in the 
numerous cases of theft and burglary. Cattle-lifters, who are 
not seldom extensive graziers, and the wealthy goldsmiths, who 
reefeive and melt down the ornaments of precious metal; should 
be mado to suffer in their property. But the actud thieves and 
burglars, who belong to the poorest and neediest classes, and are 
driven by crime to poverty, are not the proper subjects for fine. 
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There remaina no courae but to imprison th|p. In these cases, 
however, and all cases when oiFenders arc incarcerated. in conse- 
quence of fines not being realised, the prisoners should be made 
to pay for tlieir crimes by their labour. It is unworthy of a 

f reat Government to j)rofit by the proceeds of prison labour. 

rue, the prison establishments are kept up at an immcnbe cost, 
but liiey are paid from the general revenues of the country, an(l 
their maintenance is only one out of the many duties, which 
every Government has to perform in return for the taxes paid by 
its subjects. The labour of prisoners seems the most a])propri- 
ate source, fi*om which to reimburse those who have suffered by 
crime. To sell* the house aud little property of the criminal, is to 
turn him penniless on the world, and increase the motives to crime 
by poverty, the strongest of all temptations. But if each ])ri- 
soner were made to pay for his offences by thesweat of hisbrow, 
his labour w-ould have a more direct penal connection with his 
offence than it has now. Of the ])rocecda of labour ])art might 
be set aside to meet contingent Jail expenditure, i>art to form a 
small fund to pu th" prisoner above temptation from pressing 
want on leaving the dail, and the rest to the reiinbursenient ot‘ 
those whose loss ho has caused; aud no <*nininal. whetlier the 
term of his actual sentence be long m short, should be released 
from confinennmt, until ho has repaid every loss occasioned by 
his crime and all expenses attending his trial, 

Ae deprivation of libci-ty, it is universally admitted in this 
country to be the least elective jnmibhment of all. Mere loss 
of liberty is not felt to be a severe visitatiom At least oifti flail 
in the Piinjaub is currently known in the district as Bibihht or 
JWadise. As a means of reforming (Criminals it might be made 
valuable, were steady, constant aud profitable labour exacted from 
every prison inmate. Good habits, however, arc acquired only 
after long aud painful effort. For this reason more good can be 
effected with long**tarm than with short-term prisoners. Short- 
terms are unmitigated evils. They expose the convicts to all tlie 
corrupt and contaminating influences of Jail life, without teach- 
ing them habits of steady labour, which in their release might 
lead them* to adopt an honest and remunerative calling. We 
should like to see short-terms of imprisonment less frequent- 
ly inHicted, and recourse had to fines and flogging, in all 
cases where these pnmshmeids are practicable. Most of our 
prison inmates are of a promising and pliable age, the hc^j>e- 
fid ardent period of life between sixteen and thirty. Much 
jaugbt be made of such materials were prison education more 
a^nded to. It will not be creditable to the Punjaub •Commis- 
sion, if next year’s Jail report docs not show an immense im- 
pr^ement in the matter of j>ri&on education. It is also worth 
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com^deratioa whether long term prisoners, who have been in- 
variably. well^Ksonducted during the greater part of the period of 
^their sentence, might not receive a probationary release. They 
misht .be put under surveillance of the police, and be made to 
understand that jibsence from their village or colony, without 
permission, for even a single day, would not only subject them 
to imprisonment for the remaining portion of their term, but to 
increased labour and the most rigid discipline. 

We should like to see some measures taken, not only to detect 
and punish crime, but to improve the law-breaking population. 
Wc Imve pliable subjects, and may make of them w&t we please. 
Perhaps more could be done by the introduction of European arts 
than by any efforts of the legislature. An awakened spirit of en- 
terprise is the most radical of all reformers. Railways and steam 
floWlas are the best humanisers. Could we only remove the aim- 
lessness of native life, give the people an end to live for, teach 
an individual and a national destiny, what life would be impart- 
ed to the dry bones of India! We want a bridge across the 
gnlph which divides oriental from western thought. A com- 
mon religion is the bond which every Christian prays^for. But 
the spre^ of Christianity has been and will be slow. Socially, 
at present, there can be no union, and little even of agreeable 
intercourse, between the natives and their rulers. But western 
arts form a common field, where the Englishman may teach and 
the native may learn without fear or prejudice. Witli the great 
veins of commerce opened out, the resources of the country 
known, and* the people alive to their value, law will take a new 
form. Crime will then become a social sore, and the interest of 
society will be to cut off the festering member. Criminals will 
not, as now, be sheltered and protected for a bribe. Commerce 
is destructive to crime. The Punjaub is already rapi^y open- 
ing up to commercial enterprise. Its productions, eeqpHSidly its 
flax, are exciting interest and speculatiou abroad, which Sre 
evon now. not without effect in stimulating production. In a 
few years the Punjaub may become ih realty, what it is in 
fable, the -Garden of India.” 
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Aet. V,~1. Selectians from the Records of the Madretf 
mmU Pa^s relating to the Remsion of Assessment in Souifp 
ArcoU Mabeas. 

2. Reports on the Settlement of the Land Revenue of the Pro^ 
tinces under the Madras Presidency, Mabbab. 1858. 

Two Articles on the subject of the Madras Land Revenue 
have appeared in this Review y but at such long intervals that it 
is necessary^ while laying a tUrd before our readers^ to recapi- 
tulate briefly the purport of those which have gone before. 
The object df the first Article/ was to shew that the lands 
of the Madras Presidency were much more highly assessed 
than those of the North West Provinces under the Vil- 
lage settlement, or than those of Bengal under the Zemindary 
settlement, and that not only was the assessment comparatively 
liigh but it was in itself excessive. We shewed that it was con- 
sidered to be so by the very officers by whom it was first fixed 
(CoL Bead and Sir J. Munro) at the ^ginning of the present 
century, and that the. subsequent fall of prices had rendered it 
stiU more oppressive. We shewed that the heads of districts 
iiad from tlmt time constantly urged its reduction, but had 
pleaded in vain ; and that, in consequence of this assessment, the 
cultivation of the district which we selected as our example had 
actualfy retrogaded during half a centuty of undisturbed peace. 
We shewed that the resmt was that the most fertile lands were 
lying waste, while those of inferior quality, which had been less 
heavily taxed, were cultivated, and that the general cultivation 
of the country was repressed. We stated that the effects really due 
to this excess of taxation had been the means of bringing into 
disreputo the principles upon which the settlement had been 
niade. ^Phe evils of over-taxation had been laid at the door of 
tie “Eyotwarry System.” We endeavoured to free the system 
of Munro from the errors by which it had been overlaid, and to 
vindicate the pure principles of a Byotwarry setUement. 

A RyotWirry settlement,” we showed, as understood 'by 
Munro, involves neither excessive interference on the part • 
of the officers of Government, nor the taxation of improve- 
ment*, nor annual scrutiny, as so often alleged. It simply 
proposes that the land be assessed once for all according to 
its quality, that the Government deal directly with the pro- 
prietor of every holding small or great, tliat no improve- 
jnents be taxed, that the Government should not attempt to 
iutefSpft to say what the size of the holdings shall* be, but 
this to the ordinary operation of the customs and 
* VoL XVIL Page 282. 
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laws of the oonntry ; and that the Govenunent should not inteiv 
pose between iisen and the holders of the land any factitjone 
aristocracy.' It was ut^ged that if the assessment was li^tene^ and 
the taxation of improvements) such as wells and plantations^ abm^ 
doned — fact Munro's princnples were carried out in Munro^a 
spirit — ^the agriculture of the Madriis' Presidency would rise from 
its depression) and an increasing revenue and a contented popu- 
lation would vindicate the sounmiess of the Byotwarry principle 
rightly understood. 

These arg^ents were not universally admitted) we therefore 
considered diat if a district could be found in which the Byot- 
warry system prevailed) but where the assessment was not ex- 
cessive) where improvements were not taxed) and where annual 
scrutiny was not the rule, it would be valuable to see how the 
principle had worked there. T|ie district of Canara appeared 
to offer the example we sought) and was a particularly vmuable 
onC) because it had been administered by MunrO) who there 
found the principles in force which he h^ before advocated. 
The Ryotwar principle was indigenous in the country, and he 
left it undisturTbcd. In 1854^ we published an Article des- 
criptive of the district of Canara, and traced its Revenue history 
from the time of its cession in 1799 to the present day, and we 
showed that when the demand upon the land was moderate, 
the system of Munro was invariably successful ; that cultiva- 
tion had extended ; that the Govemmeht revenue frcan* the 
land had increased ; and that the revenue from extra sources in- 
dicative of the impro\ing ccimforts of the people had doubled in 
20 years.. We concluded with the following remarks : — 

« We aj:e not arguing that, where village communities exist in their 
integrity, and are in accordance with the feelings of the people, it would 
be advisable or just to break them down ; or that any one system would 
be applicable to the whole of India ; but we do argue that any attempt 
artificially to create an intermediate proprietai^ body between the cul- 
tivators of the soil and the Government, be it composed of village coi- 
portions, of Zemindars or of fanners of the revenue^ is unjust towards 
.the piesefit owners of the soil, and that such iQstitatia)||l*must be injuri- 
* ous where they are not the spontaneous growth of the country, and sup- 
ported by the affections of the people. Where none such are found, a 
ryotwany settlement is, we believe, the only just and wise measufe that 
can be adopted, and where a lyotwarry settlement has once been made, 
to attempt any other would, w6 are persuaded be a step backwards. 

•ft • ♦ # * # * 

the late discussions much has been written ^on the relative merits 
of the revenue eystems of the several Presidencies, but we cannot 
but think that fiir too much stress has been laid on the system of 


Yol. XXI. Page 356. 
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oolbdioa, wli 3 » » fior mon ia^rtuitqaariaon hub«m left iathehMsk* 
groand lliat iuportant qnesfeion ie, not wliat cTetem of oopeolim i» 
(be brttbr, bot^luft oinoQift of taxetioa can aconntesrbeer, anA it isifiq 
to 001^^ two qrstenu if one is studied to an oppteauTe (he o^w to aa 

Zf itt one part of InaiA we are expencung muiioos to oonairacc xnag- 
nifioenti canaLs, and disperse the waters at oue or two Rupees per acre^ 
and in other we demand 75 per cento of the produce amounting to 
30 Be* an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be' made between 
the village tenures of the onej; and the Byotwany tenures of the other. 
It matters little what course may be pursued for reducmg the taxation 
of the Madras districts, whether it be done by a direct sacrifice of reve- 
nue (as in Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous collections 
and making this a maximum of demand ; or by ad^ng so much waste 
land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment to a moderate 
demand on the whole, (as has virtually been done in Canara,) or whether 
idl these be combined ; whatever may be the course pursued, the reduc- 
tions iidiich Sit J. Munro showed (to be indispensable must be carried 
out before his system is condemned. But if when Bryotwarry assess- 
ment has been made as light as that of the North West or as that of the 
Zemindary Estates of Bengal, it falls to produce results as beneficial, 
then and then only will it have been weighed in the balance and found 
iganting.” 

A further period of five years has now elapsed, and during 
that period important changes have taken place in the revenue 
systcftn* of Machras, several steps have been made towards a re- 
turn to the principles of Munro, and the Ryotwarry system has 
been freed from those excrescences which brought it into 'feuch 
ill repute. The taxation of wells has been at ^t ab^^ndoned, 
and a proprietor of land can improve it without fear of the re- 
venue officer, provided he keep within the boundaries of his 
land. (Government docs not claim to share in the profits of cul- 
ti^tion, unless the water is supplied by the Government. The 
taxation of fruit trees^has been also abandoned. Plantations be- 


longing to the Government, and the produce of the public forests, 
are, ot course, rented out as before ; but trees planted on the 
farmer’s own* Jand, are the farmer’s own property. • Thes^' 
two concessions leave the proprietor in undisturbed posseih* 
sion of his land, so long as he pays a certain fixed land tax, 
and (To away with a, vast amount of vexatious and corrupt 
terference on the part of the subordinate native revenue omc^te. 
The question with which the fiscal officer has to deal,»is 
si|taply whether the landholder retains the land he holds, whe- 
ill|jc he resigns it, or whether he takes more ; and it is obvious, as 
■HlHMp in a previous Article, that as the land*acquireB 
^^HHHjlalue, any inquiry is unnecessary, for no one will 
the hands of (xovernment what he can s^ for a 
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But these conceasioiM^ great and valuable as they are, would 
have been of little avail, if the assessment on the land had eqa** 
Jinued at its former rate, but the convictLon that the la^id ash- 
sesament of Madras is £ar too high, especially on the better 
lands, has at last gained ground, and a general revinon Was 
commenced. It has been unfortunate that the question was 
complicated with that of a new survey of the Presidency, 
and has thus shared in the delay which attended an expen- 
sive, though *a most necessary, meame. That a fresh and ac- 
curate survey was necessarj^, and wltld amply justify the cost, 
could not be doubted, but it was not suffimentiy^ remembered 
that many years must elapse in armnging the prmiminaries and 
cApring out the details of this ^eat measure, that in the mean- 
while the yearly revenue must be collected according to the old 
surveys, and that if they could be used in raising a heavy as- 
sessment, much more could they be used in levying a lighter 
one. The reduction of the assessment has therefore made but par- 
tial progress, but it has happily in some instances been carried suf- 
ficiently far to afford fair indications of its results, though in 
many districts the taxation remains at a rate now admitted to 
be excessive. 

It is our purpose in the present Article to shew what has been 
the result oi the reduction of the assessment, in those instances 
where it has been carried sufficiently far to afford fair indica- 
tions of its effects on the cultivation of the country and the re- 
venues of the Government. We consider the facts which we are 
now *able to* adduce afford triumphant proof that, in order to 
improve ^the finances of the Madras Presidency and to raise the 
condition of its people, no new system of management is requir- 
ed; that the ordinary principles of political economy are ap- 
plicable to the land tax, as much as to other taxes; and that they 
complete the proof that the depression of the Madras Presiden- 
cy has not been owing to the manner of collecting the land tax, 
but to the weight of the tax itself. 

We are desurous of offering this proof at the present moment, 
because tiie writings of several influential auth^ arc calculat- 
**ed to give an opposite impression. The most able d^ournal in 
India stilL attacks the principles of Munro in Madras, while it 
advocates the introduction into Bengal of, a principle precisely 
the ^ame, embodied in Mr.^Grant’s ** Ryetty Bill.’* Tnis bill is 
intended to aid the brAddng-up of the large Zemindary estates 
of Bengal into small Byetty tenures, but what is the ffifference 
between Byetty in Bengal and Byotwary in Madras, the Jour- 
nal in question has not explained. Miss Martineau, in her late 
popular sketch of the history of British India, has been led 
to repeat tihie* attacks formerly made on the system of 
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as instead of cherishing all proprietary rights which ,he 
foimd e^tent^ Munro had broken them down. And.in a h£te 
a^de in the Quarterly Review^ the systems of collection were 
discussed with little or no reference to the comparative measure 
of the taxation. 

Wete these the mere speculative opinions of authors little 
harm might result, but unfortunately the same views have been 
taken by the Government of India, and lead to pn^tical results 
of serious importance. North West Provinces under a vil- 
lage settlement have bera^rDsperous — ^those of Madras under a 
Byotwarry settlement have been depressed. This effect is at- 
tributed to th% method, in which the dues of Government have 
been collected, or to the tenure by which the land is held, in- 
stead of to the fact that in the one case the demand of Govern- 
ment is very light, and in the other it is ruinously heavy ; in 
the former tho Government demands only one-tenth of the gross 
produce, in^ho latter it often demands 75 per cent The inter- 
ference has been that the Village system ought to be introduced 
into districts to the state of which it is entirely unsuited, and 
where the*attempt is likely to be highly prejudicial. 

A further effort therc»fore to distinguish between the pressure 
<9f taxation and the method of collection cannot be considered 
superfluous. In a passage written in 1856 the Government 
oflfer the following objections to introducing the Byotwarry 
systtoi'into some of oilr new territories: — 

As regards the Byotwany system generally, his Lordship in Qoun- 
cil observes, that the most obvious objection to it, is that the jumabun- 
du, which involves the examination of each field, is necessarily an an- 
nual operation, and throws upon the officer in charge of the district an 
amount of labour which effectually bars the progress of any other busi- 
ness. Another principal objection is the excessive amount of inquisi- 
torial interference which it involves on the part of the Government offi- 
cers at every stage of 'agricultural operations, which evil is very much 
aggravated ^ the enormous amount of power lodged, and necessarily 
lodged, under this system, in the hands of subordinate and ill-paid re- 
venue officers, taLd the very bad use made of it by them. t 

With all these vices the Kyotwarry system seems to his Lordship 
in GouncU to possess no virtue, which'^does not either equally distin- 
guish,^ or may be made to distinguish, a Village system of settlement,. 
carefiiUy executed in th*e first instance and faithfiilly administered aflber- 
wards. There is under it no encouragement to industry or enterpiize, 
no room for independent action, and consequently little hope of either 
future improvement, whether by extension of cultivation or expenditure 
•of capital, or of the increased prosperity of the people.”* 

It# most remarkable that the Government of India should, after wri^g this 
pasesge, have insisted upon retaining in their new districts the veiy portion of 

' supposed to be the Ryotwany system, which brought it into siMh iH- 
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This passage embodies tiie objeotkms usually urged against 
the Byoj:warry system^ but it attributes to it some evils which 
/orm no part of the system^ and others are refuted by the results 
which we are now able to lay before our readers. 

Our chief illustration is taken from the district of South Ar- 
and our information is derived f^m Papers relating to the 

* revision of assessment in South Arcot” printed by the Govern* 
ment of Maclpis among the Selections from the Kecords of the 

* Madras Government.” The first of these papers is a report by 
the Collector demonstrative of the eS^oessive amount of the as- 
sessment^ and giving an able and concise history of the revenue 
administration of that district. This aeport broftght to a close 
half a century of discussion, and we would strongly recommend 
the {)aper to our readers as one of painful interest. We shall 
make some considerable quotations from it, for it laid before 
the Govexmment the facts that the land assessment was in 
itself excessive, that it was proved to be so by its effects on the 
district, and that it was so in comparison with the assessment of 
the districts of the Madras Presidency, with the rates prevail- 
ing in the North West Provinces, with those of Bombay, and 
with the tribute of the Zemindary estates of Bengal. 

The district of South Arcot was one of the most highly as* 
sessed of the Madras Presidency ; and its Revenue history de- 
tails perhaps as large an amount of suffering as was ever endur- 
ed by a people exempt from war and invasion. The r^ort 
describes a ^strict of great fertility, lying on the sea coast, 
and having the advantage of close proximity to the capital of 
the Presidency, with great resources of irrigation. 

“ On the assumption of the Carnatic in 1801, this province came un- 
der our Government in a lamentable state of disorder and decay, the 
principal cause of which was the excessive taxation to which it had 
been subjected during the last years of the Nawab’s Government. The 
report of the Collector (Mr. Garrow), dated the*l 2th July 1803, shows 
that in the embarrassed state of the Nawab’s finances the Dewan Bai- 
yagee was summoned to the Durbar in 1774, and called upon to enter 
.into an engagement to raise the revenue of the Soubab to 47,25,000 
* Rupees, though nothing equal to that sum had been before collected, 
Rai 3 ^ee added lakhs of Rupees for Sanderward, or office expences, and 

distributed the districts on rents to managers for 50,75,000 Rhpees. 
Among the expedients resorted to for raising this enormous sum new 

repute. The interference of the native ofiicials, and the repression of improve- 
jnont, arose chiefly from the taxation of improvements, especially we^ and fruit- 
trees. While these taxes are retained there it. an excuse for constant interferenoe, • 
there is no independent action, and little improvement. At the very time when 
in Madras these taxes have been abandoned and the Court of Directors in their 
appeal to the country cite this as one of their best d^ods, tho Supreme Government 
of indjdl have resolv^ on rctainine it. 
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jmpotts v«n added to the letad revenue. The revenues were ijuns 
i^eased for a time, but as the land revenue had been befcue suffi- 
ciently oneroua^ the cultivators became impoverished, and Che country 
was plunged isto a state of rum ” 

It would be a pleasant task if we bad to trace the gradu||i 
improvement of the country under British rule. But Before We 
como to improvement we have a dreary waste to pass through. 
The history is the same as in Salem. An endeavour was made 
on the port of the reveipic officers to raise a revenue not far 
short of that of the native Government, and to raise this on the 
land then in oyltiv ation. The assessment of the land was made in 
consequence at a rate far too high. The very authors of the 
assessment declared it to be too heaw, but, once imposed, the 
question of reduction rested, not with the local officers, but with 
the remote government, and the subject continued under dis- 
cussion for^^wards of fifty years. Thus the pressure of native 
taxation weighed with all me force of British authority, and not 
only this, but prices gradually fell and increased the pressure of 
the tax. 

Under ’such circumstances it was impossible that even the 
blessings of peace, with the best system of land tenures, sliould 
counteract the effects of such taxation, and a decreasing income, 
contracted cultivation, and emigrating population, marked the 
effects, when the result was in 1853 fin^y laid before the Go- 
vernment, by the Collector, in the report above alluded to. 
It shews the final result to have been that, after 50 
years of British rule, seventy-three pr cent, of the aiwessed 
Wd lay waste ; of an assessment of fifty-one lakhs of Bupees a 
little more than seventeen were realized ; nearly thirty-four 
lakhs were upon lands which found no tenants. Of the waste 
land no less than 95,616 Cawnies, bearing an assessment of 
(i£88,500) 885,016 Bupees, were lands lying under tanks and 
channels, for which Irrigation was avtulable, had the taxation al- 
lowed of tiieir cultivation. The finest lands of the district lay use- 
less. 

These facts are thus stated in the report. After shBwing that 
^e original assessment had been formed on the prindple of tak- 
ing .one-half of the gross produce, and that the gitoss produce 
niton which the assessment was founded was, by the admission 
of the revenue officers,^ “ rated than the lands yielded 

‘ m the average^ it gives a table of the rates at which the land 
assessment stood at the date of the report, and then proceeds 
as follows : — 
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Cawney and 
acre on the 





A. 

P. 

1 

1 

A. 

p. 


A 

p. 




*2 

5 

7 

*2 

11 

1 

*3 

4 


Dry 

10,64,881 

32,42,638 

3 

2 

2i 

^3 

10 

7* 

4 

6 

5 




*7 

1 

7 

*7 

4 

7 

*9 

1 

0 

Imgated 

1,76,167 

lUifittil 

9 

7 

6 

9 

11 

6i 

12 

1 

4 




*12 

15 

9 

*14 

■ 

3 

^14 

6 

8 

Garden 

4,371 

81,946 

17 

5 

H 

18 

11 

.... 

3l| 

19 

3 





*3 

0 

8 

*3 

14 

m 




Total 

12,45,429 

50,92,619 

4 

0 

11 

5 

3 






Th« figures marked (*) ^ew the rates m acres 

The rate per acre oo the total cultivation is thus shewn to be Bu- ^ 
pees 3-14-3p although S-lOths of the cultivable 'area in these talook9 con- 
sists of Fooi]||ali or unirrigated lands, and it seems impossible th«it such 
a revenue oofild have been realised, had not the cultivators been able to 
take advantage of three circumstances. 

" Ist. ’ Imgated or wet land registered as single crop pays no extra 
cess when a second crop is raised upon it. 

2nd. The Byots have always been allowed in this district to sink 
wells for the improvement of their lands without the Jeerwah or assess- 
ment being increased. ^ ^ 

“ 3rd. The cultivation of indigo and the oil-seeds in demand for the 
European markets has enabled dry lands to be taken up, which would 
otherwise have been abandoned under so heavy an assessqient 
, “ But ^lotwitiistanding the above aids to the agricultural class, 

the evil effects of over-assessment are clearly displayed iff the manner 
in which Cultivation has been arrested, and the condition of the ^ople 
'fails to exhibit that improved prosperity which might have been oOier- 
wiaa expected after half a century of peace under a mild Qovemment. 
The statements laid beforeTdr. Commissioflier Cotton, who was appointed 
in 1839 to investigate the state of the land revenue of this Presidency, 
show that the cultivation of the Hooloos talooks did not then exce^ 
43^ per- cent, of the irrigated, and 22 per cent, of the uniirigated lan^ 
and in forwarding these accounts the Collector observed ** a luge portion 
of that which is confessedly the best land in the district, both inigited 
MsBCB. im. 
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ofirliji^ the gnittw part «*a£»nn^^ 
tinted* i» lioir anmdoiwi” !%• «a]tiyation xetosos of sobeegueat yean 
exhibit aaindite iwpltt a^ it erill be seen from tite Miemin^ taUe th^ 
the extent onJilnttoii still caati&nes onaalisteototUy snuU vi coaipati- 
son edfli the Bvaiiatile ana."* 


Xiaad. 


Arerftfe Coltivtt- 
tion from 1244, 
to 1260. 


:£ 


Left mste. 


Miautee. 


P4 


Cawniea i Supees. Cawniee. 
Irri- I 

gated l,76,lS7;it«,de/l84| 8«^S1 

Diy, 10M880|'’3,42,037| 2,48,887 
Gar- , 

den, 4,S7l| 84,04«| 1,146 


Rupees 

Cawniea 

Rupees. 

1 1 

7,88,018 

95,685 

8,86, Oiei 64| 

9,11,668 

8,16,9991 

14,31,074] 77 

21,425 

8,226 

1 60,621| 74 


“.I 


2 u pi4 • 

S|^2<s 
2-9 ■BS« 

■" B-' 


Total 


2,46,41d|50g02,610j 9y80^63|l7;i6,006| 9,14,654|38,76e61l{ 73| 



« It thtiB aHpeatB that of tbe Sfunjab land for wbicli inigation baa been 
supplied, one-half bearing an ajssessment t>f nearly nine Ukba of Uupees 
remains uncultivated, while of the Poonjah lands three-fourths are 
* kept| waste. In the garden lauds the same result is seen, though their 
limited extent leads *to a comparatively small loss of revenue. It is sure- 
ly an inccmtestablc proof of our assessment, that the agriculture oi^ dis- 
trict enjoying great natural advantages should be in such a neglected 
state after 60 years of undistori^ed quiet, during which its pepuktionj; 
has largely increased. Its climate and soil are genemly favorable, its proxi- 
mity to Madras and its sea ports affords outlets for its produce, and it 
possesses an industrious population who depend almostexclusively on agri- 
et^ture for their support, and by whom all lands affbrding even a small 
remuneration for that industry are dearly prised. Yet its best lands now lie 
ii, waste, while numbers of its inhabitants seek subsistence in foreign emi- 
gration. Some strong impediment must therefore exist to repress the 
agrienltarM indusliy and zeal of its population, and it appearsd^o me hn- 
questionaUe that this impediment is to be found in the overweight ofthe 
]md assessment. ^ 

The internal prooft which the assessment affirds of its being too 
high have been already briefly adverted to by me ; viz. 1st. The 

See Report of Collector to Mr. Cotton, dated Sdth Dec. 1839, and its aoooiQpa- 
joying siatements Koa 1 and 2. 

t Landf not available for cultivation at tbe time ofthe iurvey. 

* Acoopding to the last census the population amounted in Fualy 1260 (A. D. 
1850) to 1,006^)05 or 219 to the square mile, of which 8-lOth are engaged in agri* 
culture. The earlier returns did not show half that number, See.CoUectoi's 
letter to Board, dated 20th November 1851. 
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piincilib of taking one-half of the groas produce upon which Its sateas- 
meut Ifi based. Sndiy. The Tates of Teerwah fixed for the different dear 
•criptioiis of land and the high average vdnch they give. Srdlj 
gr^ extent of good land which is now annually, left uncultivated to 
the loss of Qovemment and the people. 1 shall therefore proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the extern^ pro<>& of the asseesment being too 
high, which are to be found on comparing its rates with those wlddi pre- 
vail in other distiicts, and shall oommence my compadsou with districts 
in its immediate vicmity.^* 

We need not follow the report tibroiigh these oomparisons 
with the neighbouring Madras districts. It is more important » 
to us to follow out the comparison with other Pi;esidencies^ whose 
condition is said to contrast favorably with the Byotwarry dis- 
tricts of Madras. 

** For my first cc^l^mrison with the above rates/' the GpUector writes^ 
"1 take thedistiictof Futtehghur, the statistical account of wUdiwrittoi 
by the Collector, Mr. Kioloch, has been officially fumished to my office. 

1 find there the district described as more heavily assessed than any in 
those provinces, so much so indeed as to cause lo^ discontent and lead 
to the appointment of a Commissioner by whom the rates were lowered. 
Yet the assessment so much exclaimed against amounte^mly to Rupees 
2-12-9 per aero of the cultivated area, altiiough the gmt staple of tlfb 
dibtrict is rice,* 

** In South Arcot the average of the cultivated area in the Hooloos 
talooks is Rnpees 3, Annas 14, pice 3 per acre/ though its inigatecflands* 
comprise l-oOi only of the assessed area. 

^*TMy next example will be firom an article on the settlement of the 
N. W. Provinces in the CakvU(\ Beview^ vol 12, (page 457) whidi 1 
trust I may quote without impropriety, as its accur^ is mentioned in 
Dr. Boyle’s official work on cotton c^ture, which has been supplied 
to my office. It is there stated that the rate at which the Qovern- 
ment demand fidls on the cultivated area in entire districts varies 
from JRupeea 1-0-3 in Qoruckpore to Rupees 2-13-8 in Oawnpdre. 
The i^tistioal report of the latter district, efrawn up by Mi. Montgo- 
mery and' published by authority, states that its assessment is fixed at 
from ^ to ^ of the gross produce, and contains the Qdlowing table of 
comparative rates per acre. 

In the Delhi district the Government demand amounts^to annas 15-1 


— 



■ 


Total area. 

Assessed area 
waste induded. 

Cultivated area. 

Cawnpore, 

N. W. Fhmnoes, 

♦ 

17 6 

0 14 1 

2 4V 
13 8 

S 13 8. ' 

1 12 1 


* Kifdotih’iil Report on Futtehghur, Paras. Ud and 171, pagos ^ and 
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pie on fibo entire erea^ and to Rupees 1-15-0 on the total cuMH^tion,» 
the rate for the best soSi irrigated from canals being 6-6-4*per acre.* 
** Again in the Southern Provinces of the Bombay Presidency, where^ 
an elaborate survey has been some time in progress, Dr. Boyle assumes 
(pages 373 and 374) the average assessment for land growing cotton 
at Rupees 1-0-0 per acre in the Dharwar district, and states that under 
the survey in Belgaum it would never exceed Rupees 1-12-0 for dry 
land. 

In South Arcot the Hooloos Poonjah rates commence at Rupees 
10-9-4 per acre, and average Rupees 2-11-1 on the cultivated area.’* 

'^In the Bengalf provinces under the permanent settlement, the result 
of a comparibon. would be infinitely more striking, and although I do not 
argue that their rates ought to be a guide in modifying the South Arcot 
assessment, it may be permitted to me to allude thub briefly to theii far 
more favorable y>6sition when repo ting upon the c^dition and wants of 
this district. 1 am the more readily induced to cipn this permission iii 
order that 1 may offer a remark in defence of the Ryotwarry system, for 
as the menta of that system are ireqututly called in question, it appears 
of consequence to she w that it may not he the system itself, but a com- 
paratively heavy assessment which has checked the prosperity of this, and 
the other Oarnatic provinces. It is well known that these provinces 
came under our rule at a time when fluancial and political difiicultics 
aendcred it x(||||hessary to maintam with little abatement the former op- 
pressive assessment. Hopes have since been expressed from time to 
time that a season of peace and tranquillity would enable Government to 
*redu<^ the land tax tix a more,' moderate standard, and now that the 
time appears to have happily arrived for this province, I cannot doubt 
that tlie advantages of the Byotwairy system will be displayed pi it. 
When this system is freed from unnecessary rules and details, and 
placed on the footing intended by*its advocates, it realizes the great 
desire of the people, by enabling them to hold thei^r lands direct from Go- 
vernment on a fixed moderate assessment. It also appears to me emi- 
nently adapted to draw forth the valuable qualities of individual inde- 
pdddmee and industiy, and by encouraging the investment of capital in 
the land, to lead to the gradual formation of valuable estate^ and the 
Useful relationship of landlord, and tenant. Taujore, the Poonjah 
villages of Coimbatore, Canara^ and the Falnand districts in Ountoor, 
may surely be pdiifted to as illustrating the success of the ^atem when It 
has been ^ed under circumstances at all encouraging.” 

Moj^'briefly, the average assessment in Noi^ Arcat was 7s. 
9d. p^Slbre» in the North West, with more irri^tion, it averages ' 
2.9. 6^ in Bombay it hardly ever exceeds 2s. In the No^ 


* See official Table at page S03 of Dr. Boyle's Work on Cotton Cultivation. 

^lengal, lichar, Orissa and Benares under the permanent settlement, the 
t amounts onl^ 10-4 Annas or 6 p^ce per Beegah, acoon^g to Dr. 
lOugh all the great staples ^uch as Indigo, opium, rice, Ac. are there pro* 
T. l^yle's Woik page 560 In Colonel Read's Report on the Settlement 
> Will be found between the Revenue diawa imm the Cmpawe 
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West PxDvmces the Governmetit demand ie asi^rtained to be 
otie^tenth'of the gross prcAvuse, in South Areot it was more than 
One-*half. 

A supplemental letter was^added by the Collector to this Ee- 
port to prove that the cultivation of the district m its contracted 
state did not suffice to give food to the population, but we need 
not enter on this subject. We have afforded ample proof of the 
point wliich M^e urge that, while taxation was maintained at this 
height, it was unnecessary to seek a cause for the depression of 
the district in the system of revenue collections or of land te- 
nures. Upon this report the Government in 185^ proceeded to 
action. They sanctioned a reduction of from 26 to 33 per cent, 
on the unirrigated land, and of 20 to 25 per cent, on the irrigat- 
ed ; and the assessment for second crops on ali uniivigated land 
was abolished ; and*lt was only levied on irrigated land, when 
the crop was actuaUy raised by means of water supplied by Go- 
vernment. 

We now come to a more cheerful view. The results of 1he| 
measure rapidly disclosed themselves, and on the 17th December 
1855 were thus stated in an official memorandum entitle*d Notes 
on the results of the reduction of assessment up tcyhe present 
times.’’ 

In clos>ing this collection of papers it may be well to mention a few 
facts to shew the result of the reduction made in the assessment so fat as 
there has yet been time to develop them. 

The modification of the rates of assessment was made known in 
Fusly 1264 some mouths after the commencement of the Fusly, and when 
tlie principal season for cultivating the dry land was past. Nevertheless 
the cultivation of that year exhibits an mcrease of 38,395 Cawnies over 
the preceding Fusly. 

“ Of this increase 1 7,673 Cawnies consisted of irrigated land, and an 
additional revenue of Enpees 3,19,183 was thus gained to ba^nce iif 
part the Eupees 6,22,324 given up to the peoplcTin the modification of 
the rateB4 

In Fusly 1265 the reduction of the assessment was generally known 
but ^tivation was greatly checked by the scantiness of t^e early rains, 
fiud the district officers had not had leisure to settle all the contend- 
ing applicati^ for mnnission to take up waste lands. Notwithstand- 
ing these impediment however, the cultivation ^accounts closed at the 
end of Urpasy or to the 11th November 1855 shew a farther increase of 
84,007 Cawnies in the uninigatdd lands, and of 9304 Cawnies in the ir- 
ligatSL 

The cultivation of the last tax. years is shown in Jbhe following state- 
ment, and jt will be observed that although the current Fusly 1265 is 
stiU incOxAidete, ite cultivation up to the 11th November exceeds the 
fai^Bntyeai: on record by 75,002 Cawnies or above 15 per cent 
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Fitslies. 

Diy land. 

Wet land. 

Garden land. 

* Total. 


Cawnies. 

Cawnies. 

Cawnies. 

Cawnies. 

iseo 

3,53,720 

1,18,434 

1,337 

4,73,491 

1261 j 

3,63,284 

1,31,201 

1,498 

4,95,983 

1262 

3,63,848 

1,24,725 

1,466 

4,80,039 

1263 ... ^ ... 

3,20,659 

1,17,468 

1,664 

4,39,691 

1264 

3,41,881 

1^,651 

2,054 

4,78,087 

1265 

4,26,380 

1,43,661 

2,054 

1 

5,70,985 


The asBeesment on the lands cultivated in the current year is not 
|y^ known, but it is calculated that if the cultivation reaches 6,00,000 
P^wnies, the revenue given up by the reduction of the rates, amount- 
ing to about seven lakhs, will be at once made good. This result is by no 
means improbable even in the current year, as two cultivating months re- 
main, in which the extensive Indigo lands are sown, besides cotton and 
tobac^ being cultivated. 

Of the gross increase of cultivation in the present Fusly, amounting 
on, the 11th November to 93,311 Oawnies 89,111 Cawnies occurred in 
ten Hooloos talooks whore the assessment hw been fonnerly reduced. 
In the remaining three talooks temporary remissions are allowed at 
fixed rates, until the assessment is revised. 

“ Whether or not the full amount of the revenue given up in the 
reductions is recovered this year, there seems no rational room for doubt 
that in another year or two there will be an actual and permanent in- 
crease of revenue as a consequence of the reductions, and this, it must 
^ remembered, in addition to the Boad Fund of 30 or 40 thousand 
Bupees a year, for the improvement of district roads*” 

The Board’s last report brings the result down, to July 1857, 
at wl^h timd the reduction of assessment on the liyad in eccu- 
‘ paticm ^exceeded 10 lakhs of Bupees (£100,000) and yet from 
‘ the spread of cultivation the settlement of the year amount^ 
^ top 25,56,902 Bs. (£225,000) or Bs. 33,975 (say £3400) in ex- 
^ cess of llie highest standard ever before attained.” 

Such has been the sesult of tMs obvious, but long delayed, 
me^ure in the district of South Arcot, the only district in 
which it has been ftiUy tried : whether even there the assessment 
is yet as low as sound financial policy requires we see much rea- 
son to doubt, and certainly it is higher th an in the jSforth West 
Provinces. The revised assessment of South Arcot is still Bs. 
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acre on irrigated lalMl> while ihe average of tiiS North-West 
Provuaeea is ooply Rs. or 0 2s. 6d^ per acre for all land dry 
wd wet^ and the proportii<^ of irrigated to unirrigated land is 
greatly in favor of the North-West Provinces. 

Even the spread of cultivation, wh^ch we have above describ- 
ed, only raises the proportion of cultivated dtj land to 35 per 
cent, of the cultivable area ; 65 per cent, of the land is still 
waste ; and with the industrious habitt^ of the cultivators of In- 
^ nearly alf that the Government abstains from taking as tri- 
bute becomes agricultural stock, applicable to the cultivation of 
thib waste. But the example which h^ above been de^ed is ample 
to refute the assertion that the !^otwary system is* repressive of 
industry, and proves that the of property” is as well pre- 

pared to work its wonders in India as in any part of the world, 
if even moderately free scope is given. 

From this survey of the results of tiie measure in a single 
district wc pass to a more, general view of the results through- 
out the Presidency, and for this purpose we need only adopt 4 
few paragraphs from the last report of the Madras Board or 
Revenue. The reductions in the remaining districts have been 
partial, but even there they have operated most beneficially. 
The following remarks of the Board hardly reejuire enlarge-' 
ment: — 

<'The second subject relates to the effects which have followed 4he 
redactions made in the land assessment of some provinces* within 
the last four years : rehef to the amount of 20 la^s of Bupees has 
been tnus afforded to the landholders, with the gratifying result of a 
revenue higher than has before been gained, and the rapidly advancing 
prosperity of the districts to which these liberal measures have been 
applied. Two particular instances may be noticed. In South Arcot 
the reductions of assessment on the lands in occupation exceed 10 
lakhs of Bupees, and yet from an immediate spread of cultivation the seU 
tlement of the year under review amounts to* 25,56,902 or Bupees 
83,975 in exoiBSs of the highest standard ever before attained. 

In Quntoor some sandy pieces of ground near the sea had been cul- 
tivaflbd witjji the Chayroot dye and garden products, by fiie aid of rich 
jtianunng and hand irrigation •from shallow wells scooped^^mt by the 
Byots. But^these lands were taxed as if irrigated, and burdened with 
au assessmei^ varying from Bupees 4 to Bupees 40 per acre, and their 


47ellore 

Be 

1,03,469 

» Kortb Arcot 

If 

8,14,108 

South Arcot 

ft 

10 29,247 

Tnchmopoly 

If 

2,88,437 

Coimbatore 

ft 

2,06,626 

Salem* 

ft 

62,111 

Otmtoor 

ft 

50,600 
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eultivttlidfli revs 17a4«r sancUon of Ob- 

veromeiait tUa tfaegarliilMt ta»doa ebaofod to thfy j:a^ Riiieli 

ffirediia!ged Ott #fbiid m7ipgiroiAjft(i||M0 

tbo calttMfcbn* howwdiate^ « gidii^to tho^mentie of 

Buj^eis BaotiifiifeiBOfti b tiM» lovto to oootiiiiie • judicioiis 

rtluatiioA of tho asteftsmeiitt, iriMro It ^ st^liiKh w to iiopeda iodustzj, 
«od tlio h»ipgiM rascdtg ]»^ be Mpeoted ftSm. tbis coimey ojod fiom 
the fieeedtun from eztm Uaat^on now aoeohied to aU mpix;^veine&t8 made 
by landowttem at their om oxpeiiee. OcoaiuoQal flortuatioos of JUe- 
vomie from vatiaition of season mid dromght must always be expected, 
bat there can bo no question of the general sncoess which will follow 
^6 encoaragepiexit given to industzy and the employment of capital, by 
revising the land assessment on liberal principleb.^* 

It is difficult to add force to lihese iUustratious, but it may be 
well to consider the enormous amount of produce which has 
been added to the wealth of the country. The sum of £200,000 
has been remitted and that sum is therefore in the pobbession 
Ipf the people, but the Government revenue has actually in- 
IKreaaed, so that additional land paying a revenue of more than 
£200,000 has been cultivated. Supposing that on this new 
land Government take one-third ot th^e gross produce as rent, 

. two-*thirds, or property worth £400.000 remains to the people. 
Thus by the most certain estpnate £200,000 of the produce of 
the old land and £400,000 of the new, or £600,000, is added to 
the wealth of the people m each year. But the Government 
assessment is not really one-third of the gross produce, and it 
may be safely stated that a million sterling has-been a^ed to 
the yearly produce of the country, with an actual present gain 
to the Government, and with the assurance of progressive in- 
crease. 

This progress may in some degree be estimated when it is 
stated that, in the last year alone, there was an increase in 
the cultivated area of 759,355 acres or 6^ per cent, of which 
581,005 were unirrigated and 179,137 acres were irrigated land. 
In the calculations here given a favorable year is not con- 
trasted with an unfavorabm one ; the land revenue pf the pre- 
vidim year was the highest known, and the past year exceeds it 
b^'a5 lakhs of Bupees. This is shown in the 47th paragraph of 
^proceedings of the Board of Bevenue. 

In para 29 of their general Beportibr J1265 the Board showed that 
the revenues of that Furiy contrasted favorably with the preceding 12 
yea^ On the present occasion the Board desire to exhibit With more 

I Minut<^B Consultation 7th in Con. 26th Feby. 1867 No. 48 R. D, 

Acr es. 

Fad. 1265 11,886 ,8/110 

. Do. 1266 26,628 66461 
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distinolwM ^ f N^w a b ^ ite Uuail metuuii and have pi«|Mtfed Ite 
IPipQMi eai&wSiig taUhp from ivMdi odw luraadiea of revenue 
Jhave beett datdiididy mid to vMali the OGanpeiieon la extended over m 
wider pfhiA To m^ko tlie compaciBcm more frir, the rereuoe igaiaed 
hf the iKiqiuWition at Knmool in 1S54 hae been Btmdli^ mt oi Uka 
almtamaotf end the awoaft Beehcodi ^ Bupem 80/>00 whiehit paid 
faefore that period hee been etone rmined. Beeides Kutnool, wld«fr 
has been porpoeely omitted from the eftaslement, no* greet tenitodal 
acqnisitiosie hnve oecurred, and the additional ravenue which haa aoearo- 
ed from reaomptilima of Enatne, and from Zemtndariee coming under 
lyotwarry settlement^ k in some degree ccmuteebatanced^ by iandahavfrg 
been grimted to Bagodaa on free tenure in the place numey allow- 
ances, and dso to village servants for their official remunerataon^ At 
fdl events any balance of gain wbidi remains under this head, must be 
insignificant, compared with the 26 lakhs of Buj^es which ^ve been 
given up during the last four years alone, in revising the land assess- 
ment. The progressive increase which now appears in the revenue 
must therefore be attnbuted to an improved administration, and to an 
extension of oultivation, call^ forth by a l^htened assessment and hjL 
improvements in the irrigation and communications of the country. ^ 




3,41,47,067 I 


Remarks. « 


3,46,71,412 

3,29,07,605 


3,25,62,969 | 

3,21,47,596 | 
3,45,74,761 I 

3,59,79,479 

3,63,91,499 

3,36,10,040 

3,50,61.654 

3,66,09;38S 

3,78,47/K)2 


1234 3,51,99,907 • In the rarlTpart of . 

1237 3,11,19,726 *ki. 

1242 2,84,73,996 Rupeot wore made, v». 
1257 3,62,20,066 il laUie m the CSded 
1252 3,35,08,699 %>ittneie and thereet 
in North Arcot, Ga- 
nara, Goimbatoire. and 
Dindisnl. 

• 

The great drought. 


* The principal «M lower Coorg .. Canara 
Cheokady and fiimearapoorum South Arcot 
TmaqueW . Tanjore 

I'V^bdiagsny KeUore 


Ba. • 
1244 67,000 

1239 83,591 

1256 t$Ml 
1250 64,^44 
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We think Ihiit tibe ehove &et6 oonduMteljr prove that it has 
been erroneoudy supposed that the Ryotwany Systeypi affo^s- 
no room for iadepetimt action^ fi>r Ihe extension of cultivation 
or the expenditure of capital. It is on Ihe contra^ the system 
which in every part of the world moet en<XM]|niges individual en* 
temriae, and of which the above are results* 

To the above ai^gument we can hardly ima^^e that any ob- 
jeoiaon can be offered. It may perhaps be oWrved by some, 
that other causes tfiAn those which we have dwSlt upon have 
operated in favor of* the industry of the Madras Presidency, 
l^thin a few years the transit duties have been abolished ; the 
sea customs f^m port to port have been discontinued; roads 
have extended; some splendid works of irrigation have been 
completed; a large exp«^nditure on the Railways has thrown 
capital into the country ; oVkH unusually high prices have ruled in 
the market. We admit all ^hiR, and while we still claim the larger 
portion of ibis prosperity ab the effect of the reform of the land 
^sesament, we say that in whato^r propoirlian the improve- 
fnent of the Madras Presidenc*^ may be mlotted to the several 
causes now happily in operation, our argument is equally prov- 
ed. Our argument is, that the Madras rresidency was not de- 
{tressed by the Ryotwarry principle, but by over-taxation. We 
say that evils were attributed to the Ryotwarry system which 
were due to the over-assessment of the land, aggravated by the 
'transit duties, the sea cubtoins, and the want cx roads; we urge 
that, by attributing the effect to a w^’ong cause; years were 
lost in idle dibcus&ion about village settlements "and Zcmin- 
dary systems, while cultivation contracted, men jrerished or 
emigrated by thousands, and untold wealth lay dormant in the 
soil. 


The simple order to reduce the assessment has, wilbout the 
expenditure of capital, created more material wealth than some 
of the largest public* works have achieved; and there can be lit- 
tle danger in asserting that this measure, when carried out 
throughout the Madras Presidency, will, without cost, add more 
to the wealth of the coimtry than the Granges canal will effect _ 
at the outlay of two millions sterling. On the Ganges canal ' 
£1,560,000 have already boon expended, and the value of the 
prodilce of the land, is from £150,000 to £2O0,OOO. The totals 
cost is estimated at two millions, the value of the produce of. the 
land is expected to reach seven milliods. The effect of the re- 
duct kitllf landassessment of Madras has already been to ad4 
fi xi1ll|H the produce of the country ; and to multi-^ 

ply^H^ seven, as its ultimate result, would be a mol^t made- 
of its effects ; when, in the district of South 
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Aroot idMei. QS per oaevt of ^ ]a»d U reader for cuUavation but 
atitt unteoantied.* . 

^ We must not £Q»r a mconeiit be mieundeiratood as depreciating 
that magpifieent work*-rlJie Cknges Canal, by thieiUuetatieoL Let 
US by 3i uimm continue l^ose noble works whicfa spread farti* 
lity over kingdoms ; but let us see that wbile^ion the one hand, we 
dieqpensa the bounties of nature by costly arnficial means, we do 
not on the other impose unjust burdens on the spontaneous gifts 
of Heaven, tSI we actually nullify them. Let us not at Madras 
l)ut a tax on the rain of Heaven till it becomes too expensive for 
the ryots^ use, while in Bengal we fpend two millions On artificial 
irrigatioa. In Madras much of the land dependent on the eea^ 
sons, was far more highly assessed than the richest land under 
the Ganges canaL 

In addition to the reason already assigned for laying these 
fju'tfis before our readers, we have another object in view. We be*^ 
Ueve that the history of the Madras land revenue illustrates very 
forcibly the working of an over-centralized Government. Wehave 
shown that tlic causes of the depression of the South Arcot dis^ 
trict were fully appreciated by the officers of that district, and 
in a previous article, we showed that In the contiguous district 
of 8alom the evils of over-^taxation had, for upwards of 60 years^ 
been represented, in forcible and earnest language, by every 
officer in succession who held charge of the district. But the 
evils remained unredressed, simply because the power of redress * 
was in the hands, not of those who saw the evils, but of those 
who *Baw them not. The cause of this fatal delay was, centralis 
zatioUn 

It is instructive to mark the stages by ^liich discussion 
ripened into action on the subject of the Madras survey. It is 
sixty years since Bead, Munro and Graham declared the assess- 
ment of their districts to be ruinously higli. It is thirty-two 
years since Munro, as Governor, recorded this opinion of tlie * 
Madras assessment generally ; it is twelve years since the subject 
of a general re-survey and asbessmont was laid before tlie Govern- 
ment by«the Board of Bevenue ; it is ten year^ b!nce the Mw- 
‘‘quis of Tweeddale aud his Coun(^ each wrote a mimUe upon it. 
It is three years since the subject was finally oonbidered by the 
Government of Madras, and hud before the Supreme G<Aern- 
meqt; it is one year since action commenced on the plan of a 
general survey. 

In the last four years, |is we have seen, the reduction of the 
assessment of South Arcot, and partial reductions elsewhere on 
the old surveys, have been made, and the result is before our 

* The GladgeB panal was commenced in 1848. The reduction ot the Madm aa- 
aenimeht began only 4 yeara back. 
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Toaders. ISnim gli and iiist enoiiffh has doiie^ to shew what 
liw bee« loBt^lwT^ ihs nk mtS^> M l«wt it i^Knds » 
eriterioii by wmch the loss may be in some dagvee estii^ateiL^ 
We ehall not rim the riak of appeariag to exa^raje by at- 
temptbig to represent it by figures, but the sum is a imple one ; 
if between July lfid4 and July 1857 same partial reduotiora 
added one million sterling, what would have iMsen the effect, in 
fif^ years, of a general reduction ? 

The remedy for this evil is, to view our district in India as, 
what in fact they are. Provinces, equal in area, in population, 
and in revenue, to crown coJbnies ; and to give to local autho- 
rities such powers as shall entail responsibility for their improve- 
ment. But the tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
local administration to a Cypher powerless for good, and gra- 
dually more and mor^ unable to command the respect of the 
thousands over whom hr nominally rules. The power of siction 
has been gradually withd^’awn from the district to the Presideu- 
cy^ from the Presidency to Calcutta. It is a serious quc&tion 
whether the tendency of late measures is not to withdraw it 
from Calcutta to England. 

A slight sketch of some of the effects of this centralization in 
tjie remote provinces of our Empire, may not improperly close this 
article. The way in which the principle woiks is somewhat as fol- 
lows. The enormous extent of our Indian Empire renders it impos- 
aibleAhatonemindattheheadof the •Government should be able, 
at the same time to master the political questions daily arising, 
and to give attention to the subjects of local interest sjiringing 
up in each of our numerous districts. The inevitable result is that 


the former force^^emselves upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment, the latter are postponed till a more convenient season. 
Then follow these results. The subject postponed is at last 
/taken up with disfavor. There is an unpleasant feeling that it 
hf£ been neglected. • It is a troublesome business* It is 
not half intelligible. The Government never heard of the 
places alluded to before. It has been lying over for a year, 
in tlie mealh while the district has got on very welbwitholit 
The Gk»vernnient have too many plans of this kind before 
them. If the principle is admitted in tms district it ap- 

plied ix) otherb,^ and^ then the expense. It is true it wjU cost* 
little in one district, but then what will it cost mother disixiete: 
the best way will be to send a circulhr to other districts ftsltipg 
bow^ tlm^ plan will^ work there, and .what the Commissioners 

Hjlm the meanwhile the local administrator sees the resources 
^■n^j^endid province lying waste, or he sees a population 
by rules and regulations entirely unfitted*to thOair 43 K>ti'^ 
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dition find to iboocnuttrf 

tf goij|| to turn m w«Bt of r few end those $Xxmif 

{Sr fraior*' left m their presfevt ooRmtiotL Has mormtiw ride 
takes him to a romed tunak, whidk otoe irxlgated a hundred acres 
of land, hat it was breached forty ^ears ago» and the late 
▼eminent xieTer repaired it; the land pro^hes only dry crops^ 
and a revenue of £100 a year is lost There are hundreds of 
such tanks in his districts. An outlay of £100 would restore 
a revenue of £100 annually; the villagers throng round his 
horse^ they offer to bind themselves to take up the whole land 
in two years if the repairs are made; it would be the saving of 
their viUage, it would save their cattle, it would ensure their 
wdUs firom drying up, they have now to go every hot season 
miles for water, it would pay the Government o\er and over 
again. But the local administrator is powerless. He has Ifdd 
the subject before the Government more than a year ago, and 
has never even received an answer to his letter. 

Of thib the Government sees nothing, and knows nothing. 
The head of the Government is conscious that his whole ener- 
gies from morning to night are applied to the high duties of his 
station. That he is imable to meet ml the demands upon his time, 
that, in spite of all his exertions, arrears of works do aocumulate^ 
he feels and deplores, but the results of the system are necessari- 
ly kept out of eight. Things on the whole appear tx> be work- 
ing satisfactorily. Much at any rate has been done, the Gauges 
eanal has been advancing, what then if a tank in the Wayran- 
poor bas been neglected ? It is true that the Ganges canal is 
nothing to the eultiiator of the Wayranpoor — ‘they are 600 miles 
apart ; but centralize the subject, and they both come under the 
head of irrigation, and irrigation has received the earnest atten- 
tion of the Governor General in Council 

It is through the official channel alone that the wants and 
feelings of the provinces can, in India, reach the Government* 
and diat channri is easily stopped. The Government must not 
be interrupted or annoyed. If a few unpleasant letters from the 
Se6retai%to Government fail to accomplish the t&sk, it can eaei- 
•ly be done by shewing fiSid head of the district, that his biiggc<«t- 
ing a meosyro is ratlier a reason for its being refused than ^opt- 
ed, and a feeling of liopelessness, and a due amount of silence, 
will iiiencrally ensue. 

4pply the above illustrafion (and it>is a sketch from memory 
ni^ from &ncy) to other 8t4>ject8, and ebpeciaHy to all measures 
of reform in the police and other department^ and the working . 
of oentraUzation will be understood. It is in consequence of 
this systesm that {urovinces equal to kingdoms, though nominally 
adbmilMEta^ by experienced men, remain unimproved, their 
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Bowcces uudeyeloped^ thi^ir Uld imreformed ; and it is in conse- 
quence ipf system tbat the people of i^dia have ceased to 
roel the respect for their local rulers, which they invariably feci 
for those who come among them, with not only the wil| but the 
power, to promote their interests and to redress their wrongs. 

It is necessary in order really to appreciate the extent of the 
evil, to endeavour to realize the extent of the provinces affected 
by them. Without an effort to do this, it is impossible to conceive 
the difficulty of communicating to a remote Ceiltral Govern- 
ment the local interest felt by a provincial administrator. It 
may in some degree aid to do so if we exhibit a contrast, if we 
suppose what would be the effect of establishing in the different 
provinces of India, local Governments empowered to act under 
the influence of local interests. Now of this we have an exam- 
ple in the Island of Ceylon. That province has its Governor, 
its Commander-in-Chief, its Advocate General, its Council and 
all the apparatus of local Government, and yet it is not equal in 
area, in population, or in revenue, to the charge of many a Com- 
missioner in India. 

Suppose- now that the Island of Ceylon were absorbed in the 
Indian Government, its Governor superseded by a J iidicial and 
Financial Commissioner, its Chief Justice sent back to England, 
its Council dissolved, its roads and bridges placed under the Se- 
cretary to Government in the department of public works, 
‘would the progress of that flourishing colony continue to be as 
rapid as heretofore? Would the inteicsts of its merchants be as 
readily appreciated, and as quickly responded to,* by a distant 
Central Government, as by its own local Government? On the 
other hand, suppose that the provinces of India were presided 
over by officers possessing the power of the Government of 
Ceylon, and were fooderated under the Governor General of In- 
' ^a, could there posribly be the stagnation as to all works of im- 
provement which httfk brought obloquy on the otberwise excel- 
lent Government of East India Company, and been .one of the 
causes of its overthrow. This comparibon might be more 
fully carried Sul and extended. We have here selectqj Ceylbn 
^because it is nearer to the seat oftlie Central Government of In-’ 
dia, than many of the provinces of India, and it i^bimilar to 
those* provinces in respects ; but the comparison may be ex- 
tended to the Mauritius, and to other colonies of the Crown. 

We would remark that it is unnecessary and by no me^s 
our intention, whife endeavouring to picture some of the evils of 
/centralization, to |:eep out of sight the good works of a vigorous 
Central Government. What may be done by a master mind may 
be seen in the summary of his administration drawn up by Lord 
I^albpusie. But a system must be judged, not only bjr w^t is 
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done, btit by wbat is <»nitted« The acts of a Governor General 
commandiiig the reeOiu^ea of an Empire^ can hardly fail to be 
enough for Ihe &me of an individual, and in the hande of a man 
of talent^ of boundless energy, of strong will, and of high ambi- 
tion, will present the appearance of a briOiant administration ; and 
yet the system may be rotten, and the very character above sup-» 
posed may be calculated to increase its evils. There may be a 
desire in such a mind to see every thing with its own eyes, to 
grasp the little as well as the great, to the directing head of 
all improvements, and there may be a tendency to distrust suck 
plans as do not originate with itself. Under such a system and 
such control, the showy works carried on in the* central or the 
newly conquered provinces may be dearly bought, at the expense 
of the stagnation and discouragement in older or remoter pro- 
vinces, caused by a centralizing policy. 

• Tlic Central Government and the local administrations have 
each their proper sphere. In addition to all the weight of its 
political and legislative duties, the electric telegraph, the rail- 
roads, the larger canal s,< and the trunk roads, with the military 
defences of the country, are enough to occupy the Central Go- 
vernment, without absorbing those smaller works Ayhi^ local 
knowledge can alone appreciate. In these a Central Government 
cannot interfere without harm. It is when one department en- 
croaches upon the proper province of the other that evil ensues. 

A man may be jpdged by what is done,*but a ^stem mu^ be 
judged by what is left undone. A man may have done all that 
one ifian can do, and what only one man in ten thousand could 
have done. But a system, to be good, must provide that all shall 
be done that is rccjuired to be done. The construction of 
the electric telegraph, the planning of the railway system, the 
advancement of the Gauges canal, and many greab works may 
raise the fiune of Lord Ualhousic, but they oner no palliative tp- 
the errors of the system under which the wglect of tlie Madras 
Presidency was a possibility. 

^hese remarks appear to us to be of importan ce^at present 
jbiine, when the Government of India is in the course of recon- 
•struction. During the late mutinies all the effects oftientraliza- 
tion have come prominently into view. To make the evils of a 
rebellion in one part of the Empire felt throughout the w*hole, 
was^ne of its most prominq^t effects. Because the North West 
Provinces were in a fl^e, public uforks were suspended at 
Cape Comorin, and thousands of loyal and well dispos^ subjects 
were reduced to beggary. The blow struck at one limb affect- 
ed the rest with paralysis, or would have done so, had not the 
genius of Lawrence and others shewn tliem the position which 
Govef&ors of kingdoms should hold in the federated empir^. 
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ftnd had lliey not been endowed with the courage to asBume that 
positiim. It is most instructiTe to see a Sir John Lawrence, 
the role^ of tilie kingdom of the Puigaub, in <me monlh reportr- 
ing to the Giirvenior Generid on silk cultivation, and^soliciting 
permi^^ to expend some £SO a month to encoun^e this in« 
dustry , and receiving a refusal to his request. This is centrali- , 
zaiioii. Within a few short months centralisation is dissolved, 
and the same officer, sitting on the throne of Bunjeet Sing, on 
his own authority, raises a loan of millions, assembles an army of 
tens of thousands, and saves the Indian Empire. We argue that 
to those who^ are placed in charge of provinces, equal in area to 
the kingdoms of Europe, should be confided the power to im- 
prove their provinces ; and that for the exercise of that power 
they should give a strict account ; and that in the reorganization 
of the Empm, local Government should be carried out to the 
furthest point consistent with foaderal union. 

But a few last words on the land assessment of Madras. We 
believe that a vasl amount of evil hab occurred from two causes. 
Firstly, from not distinguihhmg between the effects of over-taxa- 
tion apd those of revenue system ; and secondly, from not de- 
fining the meaning of such terms as Ryotwarry tenure and Vil- 
*lage system. We argue that that assessment is best for a coun- 
try which is lightest ; that that system of land tenure is best 
which is simplest. By Eyetwar tenure we understand the sim- 
plest of all : that under which each proprietdi holds lus property 
(be it small or great^ independently, paying the Government 
due to the representative of Government. We believe that both 
the Zemindary estates of Bengal and the village lands of the 
North West will gradually break up into Ryetty holdings, and 
that the ablest officers of both these Presidencies consider the 
process a natural and a desirable one. 

^ Thc<jprinciple which we advocate leaves the question of large 
or small farms untouched ; it applies equally to both|t But we 
desire to provide against one error into which the English reader 
ia apt to ^ll^that, namely, of supposing that arguments in fav^our 
of large landed properties which have force m England have 
any force ‘in India. In England, large estates generally imply 
a resident landlord, large farms, skilful ^ r 
agricultural experiments. In India, the Zemindary^states 
the corporate lands of the village coi^unities are farmed on 
quite as small a scale as fhe lands of Madras, if not smaller. ^ If 
this extreme sub-division of the Boil is an evU, the evil is 
^ concealed, but in no way altered, by placing groups of 
^mall holdings under one man and calling him a proprietor. 
Such artificial proprietors are fanners of the rev^ue, not laud- 
]oi4p in the English sense of the term. 
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Jf this and tlie preceding Articles on the Madras Land Reve- 
nue ten4 to correct any misapprehensions, to remove any diffi- 
acuities, and to show that the Governments of the several Presi- 
dencies tae really detirous of moving in the same direction; if 
they in any way aid towards the establishment in India of an in- 
dependent body of Landholders, and if they thus vindicate the 
principles of that great Man whose name every Madras officer 
holds in reverence, they will have accomplished their object 
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Art. VL — 1, Service and Adventure with the Khakce Ressallahy 
or the Meerut Volunteer Horne ^ during the Mutiniee o/* 18*>7-58* 
By Boberx Hent?!" Wallace Dunlop. London. ,iS58. 

2. The Chaplain^ s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi ^ from the Out-- 

break at Meerut to the Capture of Delhi. By John T?owakt> 
WirAliTON lloTTON, M. A., of K nmauiipl C’aui- 

bridge; one of I'le CJiaj^lnins of Moorut, and ^(^haplcain to 
the Delhi Fieitl Foitc. With a plan of the Cit} . London : 
Smith Elder & Co. 1858. 

3. Ptrsonal A^lreiitnres diirinq the Tncfian Eehellion Eohiletntd^ 
Fntiehgtirh avd (hide. By William Edu abdn. Esq., B. C. S. 
London; Smilli Elder & Co. 1858. 

4. Noten on the ]iev>oIt in the N»rth-JVf^t J^ioentren of India.. 
By Cii^BLEs U\ncj Judge of the Sudder C oiirl at Agra 
&c. London; Lon i;inan Ik Co. 1858. 

5. An Account if the i]ntii*‘es in O idh. By ISl viiTfx Kicii vuo 
Gubuins, of the I>eng‘«^ Ci'il Ser\u-e, h'inaieial ComiiiL- 
s’oncr for Oudh. jAma ni. Bcuth v. 1*-)^^*^. 

6. Dight j^fonth^i^ Cam]Khg*i ana nod U egri S*pog ArmUj 
•daring the Mating of 1S57. By V )L(*\»H Ci.oinTj: Boi H- 

ciriLU, C. B., Bengal ilcn^e Artillery. Lo i . 011 : Sjniih Elder 
. & Co. 1858. 

7. Topics for Indian Stat(\)nni. B\ John I>^»l CL Xon ION, 
Mad a^. Ddiled hg (jr. il, ^ORioN. London: llielurdtun 
BrotJiors. 185S. 

In the Critical Notices of Works in India publLJied in our 
last number, we entered somewhat in detail into a consideration 
of the majority of the al)<>ve books. Our juu*[Msc in the iiresent 
ai*ticio is a m(»rc geiu'ral, and perhaps useful one — to look at 
them as combined and as a chiv^?,, and while giving a brief des- 
eri])tit)n of the nature of each for the beuelit of those who Ime 
not jet realUAtm, chielly to treat them as att'ordingjnateritil 
for reflections on tlie events of the past two > ears*, as well as 
certain literary results and eflc'^'ts. 

Mr..Kotlon’b book is sui unpretending narrative ' ot one oF 
the most important sieges recorded in nn^dcrii history . When 
the tcmporaiy triumj)h of^oiir iusolelit ^ranizarios had made of 
Delhi a focus for ve^olE it at the same time bugge**ted the only 
possible strategies for the then representatives of British power 
id Upper India — the Commander ol‘ tlie Forces, and Sir John 
*Lawren»*(*. There, on one side, up to about the end of July, 
.gatl^red the ever increubing strength of the trokoroub muti- 
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neor force; thence, strong in the possession of a legitimate*^ 
monarchy an inexhaustible arsenal, and an army completely found 
Avitli the arms and discipline of nioderu European warfare, our 
foe- coiiiiuued lo ini])rove the ad\ a nl ages of surju-i/e, and to 
hurl defiance at the remnant of their late masters; wliiie fur- 
nidi ing cxain]dc and inducement to the rest of the Army to 
follow in their stejis. Nor was the call unheeded. It is not 
likely to bo so m fi^gotten by anj in thi^ country, how from 
I^'diawui; to the Kduiery of the DvJ»gvl Arm\ — with a 

few noble and memorahle exceptions, in ontUt' mtlrs nobilis a^mim 
-flix'kcil lt> the str(»])gliold of rebellion. On the other side, 
IJrilisli ]M)w<'r, awaking ’with a hi agger, like a man struck in his 
slecj), slowl v j.itheied ith re,*- uiico', and bore down on the eom- 
m'M) centre (»1 graAity. Here then is the real nueleus of the 
war, on this mad lta\e been bent abke the asjiirations of each 
<^)iii(‘iid'ing |)art\. Tlio^e of the rebel leader'^ who knew any- 
ll«i ig, knew^ Ill'll tbo\ must beat the Enolidi there and then, or 
nisi‘r; the IbitisU, for their ])art, knew that to fail at Delhi 
nii»;h1 eoin|)romiM* (‘very (dirKtlaii life in the country, ami render 
iie^'c-sirv lii(‘ H'-'tMqiiv^t of all India. And when Delhi fell, 
tlure couIkI ha>e been hut hwv Eim*pean reddents of this Presi- 
dem v, at 'ii>\ .‘do, VAh(» did not hretuhe more Irecly, asthongfc 
a kn’lo had 1 u<.m iaki from oil* tholr throat^. X<»ne of the 
suhs^^/^nonl opciMlioii", li»we\er iinf'u* ting, oan hav^e been felt 
to the ^ one di a* maters of It fr and (((oth : ('htiondy, fhen, 
the sith*^ k ol fir. Rolhafs narrative, I of the lette^'^ of the 
cool aii'l p.il/i >ti Agent. i\Ir. (livathed, mud take jireccdenee of 
all othiO'' < o. melted with the vrar. 

Mr. ilvlwfir]-^ is a Layman, a (dreumstance wMeli renders ac- 
e(*[>iahle the .train of ])ie1v wiiieh i^ wnnen through liL hook. 
l'*ial a man vd and hunted, and ovting liL dailv bread and 
his t^afetv t(' the precarioit fidelitv of iiarn e agii nilturids v\ kog 
were umhn* no <»Mio}di('ji to him, ‘•hould ffiid et^^jiiort in the pe-' 
rusal of the Psalms an loihei ]»ortionsorS'n'lptiire, L ooi vvomn r- 
f.g, and is in(uvo\^n- plcadng when relaiod in a JUgjJf" wa^. The 
, events ininutelv deijfded move the bed emotions culne i *ader, wdi<> 
cannot fail to fohow i.ic ]>cthctie fortunes of the fiigiti\es a rith 
warm and*an\iou-^ 1-^^' noble tra’t'' '>li(*wn by their 

heathen ho ts le^s worthy of remark. At f real iier^on.il vkde, 
wiUi the temjitation of lurge rewards, Tlunleo Buksh and his 
subordinates di'.regardeTl eitlu r tiireafs or pnaniLe- , which involv- 
ed the breach of what must have been a tedious and onerous 
liospitality ; Wuzeer Singh remained faith I ul, at all risks, to hia** 
master’s 'fortunes ; Uolnia (an utter ftrangv'i ) bore practical testi- , 
inony tQ his gratitude for past good treatment (Vom the Britibh 
Gonihiissariat officers in the Sutlej Campaign, by now carryings ' 
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on two separate occasions^ through all the watch and ward of an 
enemy’s country, letters to the distant hill-station of Nynee 
Tal, and returning on both occasions with the replies to Ilurdeo 
Buksh’s village, and bringing gleams of comfoi t to the captive 
exiles ; and lastly, Misser Bejjenath, the well known Banker of 
Bareilly, sent a servant — unsolicited — with a draft onFutteh- 
gurh, and the servant actually went to Fiittehgurh (then inpo'^- 
session of the enemy) cashed the draft, and returned to Mr. Ed- 
wards with the money. Throughout his wanderings Mr. E, ira- 
thered much, and might have gathered more, of native feel- 
ing. With the gross credulity of^ignorance, those around him 
verily belie\ed that th'^ British power in India was at an end, 
and to him its last precarious representative, sjioke their minds 
pretty freely. N mo of that huining hatred of race comes out 
which some woulu look for; frequent tcstimonv l>orne to the 
justice and kindncb' of English officers: it is the native employ ts 
who aie everywhere denounced. 

In Mr. Dunlop’s book wc lia\e the rc verso of most of this pic- 
ture. Ilcie the Colleeto , recovering from the ‘^liort j)aralysisof 
power, is seen in the saddle, with sword and ])ibtol, leading his 
gallant volunteers againist the Goojur and otlier n> ir index's ol’tlie 
Meerut district, who had taken their oppoitunity and leMimed 
the liol) Koy regime of their fOiefather. Ihev had laken 
what they had power to < il>e ; they could keep but little. First 
the T^limdored property, and tlicn the Gov niincnt revenm*, 
wore extorted from the^e unappi *Jated statesmen, and lu(*Lv 
was he who kept lii^ OA^n kin. In one foiaj the Kliakcvs’ lew 
upwards of tliice hundred with their leader Kdi ?lnll, w’ho'^e 
ho«ul did duty a*^ a staiuLml, uprai'^cd on the top of a lance! 
From the favorable manner in which Mr. Dunloji’s hook has 
been received by the Homo Press, we ])resunv' il will reach a 
•second edition, in which ease we would recommend a more me- 
thodical airangement«of the illustrations, in accoKiance especi- 
ally with the description on page 19 (if that be retaiiu^d.) We 
should aKo||like to bCc some details of the services of the other 
distin^n^cd members of the force; together with M)me 
gelwhl re^mirks on the means of clefenee as connected willi Vh)- 


lunfwr r\)r]>s, which should he formed, we think, ut all large 
fctitttfafb. AYithout endorsing the at irical comment of ri Oj)ponent 
of Muf^Dunlo]), that ‘Giis book is jjs fall of Is as a ])eaux*k’s 
‘tiiil/^Jt may be proi)cr to remark that a less exclusive confiBe- 
ment tt> a merely personal narrativ e #w mild, in tliL case, render 
•the wnme more interesting andvaIiiable,froinlhevery(ir- 
LjCUrt^mce of its diftc nng, as it doe^^, ftom the work of Jlr. Ed- 
IhH The conchiding remarkb are very good, and wc would 
notice to their leally religious tone, so frecTrora 
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that conventional solemnity which poor Tom Hood used to call 
“ Magpi^ty.” 

“ Let 118 act as those who know that we are not only servants of ihe 
llritish Gkivernment, but ministers of that God to whom justice and 
mercy, as well as vengeance, belong ; that we shall all one day stand, 
our enemies and their victims, ourselves and the men now almost daily 
ordered for execution, before an unerring and all-wi^e judgment seat, 
where the pica of natural or national prejudice will not bar a judgment, 
the term of wMch extends to eternity.’* 

Mr. Eaikos ia a member of the Civil Service like the authors 
of the two jireceding books ; unlike them he is already well- 
known both lor his professional services, and for the very agree- 
able brochure in which he attempted, not without success, to 
p<»)»ularize the mysterious siilijoct of Indian lauded tenures. 
The fif'^t division of his prc«»enl book contains bis personal 
f^wpcrieiices as a luembor of* the Agra garrison, and must 
>icld ill interest to the three previously noticed. The Agra 
garrison was only once in any thing like actual contact with 
tlie enemy, before the fall of Delhi; and, though far from 
ineriting the sweeping eondemnations of Colonel ibwircdiier, at- 
tained a wider reputation for internal conteiiliou than for any 
sustained exposure in the held. More important, espeei.diy from 
such a source, are the didactic portions of the conetu^ion ; and 
the admission, not yet perliaps too late, that the Tar^juinian po- 
licy of belieading the tall jiojipies is fundamentally erroneous,* 
These remarks should be carefully studied by all, eillier here or 
at lioiiie, who wimIi to‘*go in for tlie (Miidhiou of India qiies- 
‘ tion.” 

Xo. o is by another civil officer, ami has hcen already made 
very wLlely known. The third edition is got u]) iu a very C 4 )m- 
))!elo inLinner, and leaves nothing* to he desired in a literary point 
of view. Mr. dubbins has produced one of the most interesjj-^ 
ing of the hooks of the crisi'^. It is a»j>ity that ho should 
have so disfigured it by allowing his own evidentlv wounded 
feelings to appear, and by 8 tri^illg to dim the stj^nlcss lu'-tre 
. of the cAaraeicr and aliilities of the great Sir ^iTenry Law- 
rence. 

We w»h we could say the same for the volume by Colonel 
Tlourehier ; who, in sintc of liis rank, writes (if we may say so) 
like a “ griff.” With much of the light-heartediiess of the pro- 
verbial Bengal Subalfcni, his bool\*is unfortunately blemished 
by a careless execution, end a prejudiced ignorance, which we 
would ho])e are not necessarily typical of that gallant class.* 
The ablative absolute, moreover, is a favorite form of grammar, 
of wliich many whimsical specimens might be selected"; the fol- 
lowing may suffice ; little dreaming of any o])poidtion to my 
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^ onward progress, my bundle was transferred to the new vehiele.” 
Here it was of course the Colonel who little dreamed, notthe bun- 
dle/ ‘^Bukht Khan was always very fond of English society. At 
‘ ohe time, when studying Persian, he used to come twice a day 
*to my house, etc.”t lf<*re there is not e\en an ablathe; Bukht 
Khan is the nominative, if there be one in the ientoncc, and 
none but those who thoroughly understand Indian habits could 
possibly conjecture that it was the author who studied, and not 
the Soubadar. There is a parade of vernacular stulHc^ which do 
not appear to have led to much practical result, if one may judge 
from the way in which nati\e words are s])dt. Thu«?, at i)age 
93, we learn *that the “ column inarched to Allyghur, and the 
‘ Collector bolted back at full speed to lioluinKhuhr.” The Jen- 
derest acquaintance with the vernacular would teach that the 
former word should be written Aligurh ; the Foit of All;” 
and the latter Boolund^mhr, The high City.” The spirit, too, 
of this sentence is bad ; why ajqdv a slang and coniemjitiuni^ 
verb to the Collector’s retruil? 1'lie Colonel docs not act 11*^0 
Sir C. Campbell of “ boltii g”lrom Lncknow in Heconjber 1857. 

The Colonel’s book, however, fills a vacant s])a< c in mutiny 
literature; giving a lajfid but practical sktteb ot the whole 
oampaign, beginning with the exploits of JSh ImKou’s moveable 
column in* the Punjaub, thiough nearly whole siege of 
Delhi, and the subsequent operations oi Rilgadier (ireallied’s 
column ; and ending with the final rescue ol the Lucknow gar- 
rison, and the ])acification of the Doab. As we gather from in- 
dications in the book that the author has received three stejjs 
in the service, and been made a Companion of the Bath, we re- 
join in the conviction that his professional merits abundantly 
compensate for any shortcomings in the art of book-making. 

The last work on our list is Mr. J. B. Norton’s. To enter on 
,a^com}>letc analysis of the 407 pages which compose this vo- 
lume, Would be to wander far from the ]mr])ose of this ])aper, 
which is rxthor literary than polemical. Mr. Norton’s views are 
based on an assiiinjjtion that the late rev olt was national, not 
military. BT^iflerence to this point we would cite rtie Hfth 
Chapter of -Mr. Baikes’ book, previously noticed, in which he ad- 
duces proof that it was a revolt caused by a mutiny, ^not amu- 
‘ tiny ‘growing out of a national discontent.” And as Mr. Baikes 
was activ ely employed in the disturbed districts throughout ^he 
worst period of the di««tui bailees, his tfistiinony will probably 
outweigli tliat of Mr. Norton at Madras. The imputed grievan- 
ces, wliich the latter vv liter is anxious to bring forward as 
grounds for the vui)poscd national discontent, are chiefly Attribut- 
him to the want of a regular system of law. And for 
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the numerous ills which afflict the ground-down and toj*tured 
]>eoi)lc who have (or have not) risen against us, the true panacea^ 
Ijc conceives, would be the law of England administered by bar- 
risters, thp class of which he is a distinguished ornament. The 
meinbors of the Civil Service, as beholds in common with a class 
of thinkers once numei’ous in England, have long misgoverned 
•^tbe country. They now raise an interested cry that their mis- 
rule hat' not caused a rebellion. This, he asserts, is false ; the 
partial miacoifducl of the peasantry and petty chiefs in portions 
of the Bengal Presideupy being the result of an unskilled judi- 
ciary, and a i)oliey of annexation — faults attributable to a greedy 
and ignorant Civil Service. 

'With regard to the first of these two alleged causes, it may be 
admitted that the (Joqjurs, and AlcAvathis, the town mobs and the 
camp followers wlio have coiinnitted so many friglitful excesses, 
were dissatisfied Avith the laArs and their adminit-trators, though 
probably noton the score of their inefficiency.* As to the second, 
no proof ifcH given that the Ci\il>5crv5cc have been the combined 
advocates of annexation. Air. G. Campbell Avas, no doubt ; 
Init so was the Friend of India, A still more violent assump- 
tion is that the clodpolcs of Upper India, or even her petty 
squires, Avere capable of rising in defence of a principle, or in^ 
defence of the JSiiwab (as they called him) of Oude. ^ The lat- 
ter had ])ccn made a king by us, but was never acknoAvledged 

buch by the nia^s of tlie natives, and we* might probably lui\e ’ 
unmade him without any oppobitioii from them. Those who 
know them best agree in admitting that something that touched 
them nearly, either in the Avay of temptation or provocation, or 
both, was necessary. Of general princijiles they have not the 
vagiicbt heed, or perhaps knowledge. One of the great causes 
of disafl'eclioii i& generally snjiposod to have been the approxi- 
mation to the technicalities of Englibh hiAv, of which the subjects 
of the Bengal Codes had but too much experience, and their^ 
neighbours ,in Oude but too well grounded an apprehension.f 
And the uncoveiianted judiciary, not educated on the-principFes 
of ^he Civil Service, but trained expressly to^Haimuister the 
•^•umbrous anglicized system of laAVs founded on English models 
by Lord CHornwallis, not directly interested in the prosperit}' of 
the districts, nor looked up to by the people as sources eff «u- 
prenie power, formed the agency under which tlie law was chiefly 
administered. These afe very much»the circumstances which 

* In Augufit 1867 Mr. Raikee ilfeked a native visitor about a predatory tribe in 
the Mynpoory district. “ They are tho most respectable class of the coinmunity. 
left,” he said, ** but they are all staiving, for, when rt^bbers are supreme, mere 
thieves have no chance.” 

t See, especially^ the letter to Mr. Colvin in the Appendix to Sleeman*8 Oude, 
book mhch cited by Mr. Korton. 
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would surround Barrister Judges, and these considerations may 
Icfid us to question tlie counter-cry of the Barristers,*^ Great is 
* Diana of the Ephesians;” and to surmise that if codification be 
required, it is in the direction of simplicity and a. conformity to 
Asiatic manners tliat its innovations should tend ; and that the 
natives are no more groaning for Westminster law than for 
Canterbury religion or Paris cookery.* 

But Mr. Norton is an earnest and able writer; and his 
chapter on the Press may be studied with advkntage, as em- 
bracing a subject on which his previqiiB experienret well en- 
titles him to a hearing. As, moreover, it bears directly on the 
matter we -tre now discussing — Anglo-Indian literature — wfe 
need offer the less apology for making it the subject of a few 
remarks. 

There is a strong ])rejudice in many quarters against the In- 
dian press. Considering the class of Englishmen who mainly 
compose society in this country, we may well he surprised at 
this. It would not he, at first sight, expected, that a nuinerou» 
body of well-educated gentlemen and ladies, living in the midst 
of stirring, scenes and duties, and removed far from the petty in- 
fluences of ‘MJermoudhoy politics,'' should be satisfied (as it is 
^aid they are) with a domctttic literature whidi, in point of taste, 
talent and morality, is alleged to l)c lar below the level of Ber- 
mondsey. And the lew books which we have been enabled to 
select out of a number of works called into existence by the 
growing interest ih Indian affairs, sufficiently prove that in these 
three requisites Jndian writers are not necessarily defieient. 

Yet, on die other hand, a general prejudice of this s<>rt is not 
likely to b^iipntircly without foundation. In reply to the a jmo^ 
ri argum^# advanced above, it might be urged that thfe very 
merits of the Indian public, its freedom from vulgar elements, 

Ool. Edwordes thinLEi«that in our criminal and ciyil administration we still 

S ere tou strictly tu the Hindoo and Mabommedan laws. To this opinion however^ 
|||iie£ Commissioner cannot assent. He concurs very much in the views express- 
Kr contr^^^. McLeod. As to the criminal law Ool. E. himself has, with 
arch audflWifly, shewn how persistently and consistently our legiUators have» 
in the course of half a century, eliminated every objectionable eleinent of Ma- ^ 
hommedan jurisprudence. Our Indian criminal law may have ma^ defects, and 
may most proprly be replaced by the new penal code ; but still ite principles, as 
actually administeitid at the present day, are consistent with morality and civiliza- 
tion. * * * * In purely civil affairs, not affecting imperial jwlioy, and 

operative only as between man and man, conqueiors have in all ages and coun- 
tries permitted to the conquered the use of their local laws . . . * In 

many important respects the native laws ar^ as good as the codes of other na- 
riooa. To abrogate them and to substitute a different code of our own would be 
smpvMtoble ; aud if by any means it were practicable, a grievous oppression 
would M inflicted .” — Minute on Education, <fcc. 

was for some time Editor of the Madras Athsntxwm, 
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and its liberality and information, may be causes of indifference 
to the character of its indigenous press. Mr. Norton says, 

■ 

** Whei> the Indian press is called rebellious, scurrilous and the l&e, 
it seems to be quite forgotten that the accusatioh scandalizes the whole 
English population in India. Though the readers of the leading Indian 
journals are numerically small, cotnpared with those of the European 
press, tlic t^ircle is a refined and highly educated one* ; the editor may 
hope to ' fit atdienco iBhd, though few / and it stands to reason that, if 
he could stoop to the debasement of writing pruriently or malidously, 
he would speedily lose tlie whole, or nearly the whole of his subscri* 
hers.” 

No charge of general pruriency is known to have been brought 
against Anglo-Indian journalism. ^ But it is quite conceivable 
that it may be deficient in knowledge, ability and patriotism, 
\fitliout ceasing to exist, and yet without proving that those qua- 
lities are not posbcssed by its supporters. A journal which 
numbers its circulation 1)y hundreds may not be able to afford 
a firbt-class editor; besides life in India is short, and art, 
the art of actiuiring facts and expressing opinions suited to our 
very jieculiar position here, must needs be lon^ : a competent 
editor dies, and the paper has to be carried on by any cabliicr- 
ed Cajitain, or dibcharged merchanft's clerk, whose fortune may 
throw him in the way of the managing proprietor.^ Still the, in- 
telligence department remains ; the paper continues to be bought 
for the bake of its local news ; and literary pabulum ib obtained, 
by those who have leisure or inclination to seek it, froip the 
highly-paid and organized press of the mother country. 

We have spoken of the intelligence department, and here we 
have Another weak point of Indian journalism. There is a very 
great thirst for news and tor personal gossip, in a community 
such as ours, but it is not always fitly supplied. Discoura^e<t 
by the orders of Grovernment and the etiquette of the service, 
usually drawing competent salaries, and provided by their posts 
in;the service with ample occupation for their ^^rking hours, 
jlhe military and civil officers of standing very seldom ^contribute 
matter to the papers, either in the way of news or articles. The 
latter are *len to the Editor who may be a Townsend* or a 

Buist, but is just as likely to be a ; and the intelligence, 

for which the paper is 'v^tdued by the public, is furnished 

bywiy casual subaltern, discontented clerk, or intelligent non- 
^ commissioned officer” who will take the double to write, from 
the combined motives of a desire to annoy or flatter a superior^ 
to get the paper free, and to enjoy the luxury of seeing Us 
lucubrations in print. We have no hesitation in saying that 
whateVa* personality, and still more 
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ty are to 1>e found in Indian journals, are usually confined to the 
coluiUits devoted to " corresijondenoe,” to “ locals” or to “ items 
* of intelBgenee.” PiiiiiO Y eritas contributes a pack of lies about 
the treatavent of the Subordinate Medical l)e}»rtmcnt ; Jemv 
SkEAK ebmmunicates scandal, about an officer of high rank, from 
HUb; or A Voice Erom the Ranks is raised in blatant 
tnis-state^ent of an action which he witnessed from tlie lionorable 


eecunty of the rear guard. Much of this is doul 4 ^ 1 (“«s sifted in 
the Editor^s office; but, «jue vovlez vous y — an Editor 1*5 hut a man, 
and often a solitary one, given, it may chance, to convivial ha- 
bits, or oppressed by weak health. We have to apologize for 

* short^oomings in our issue of to-day ; as wo are far from 

* well” is not a pleasant leading artii‘lc, though it one which 
sometimes has to be printed t the ^imphTplan is to make as much 
use as possible of the letter-bag, and hope foi better times. 

This is delicate ground ; and after all is said, it forms no jus- 
tification of Lord Canning’s Press policy. 'J'hat imhaiipy no- 
bleman seems to have a special inihslon for the particular cla^t, of 
political blunders which arc prov erbially said to be worse than 
crimes ; Ills ^olives were no doubt pure; the native press was 
Jieyond question an absurd institution at any time, and in 18o7 
was dangerous to the peace c#f the country. Pul no ea^tc of this 
kind can be satislkctorily ihadt imt against the EngUth papers. 

• Wq may adimt the right of Gov «*nimeiit in the last extremity to 
suspend the lioerty of the Press, a*^ thi^v certainly can that of the 
subject; but no one has ever proved that such a crisis threaten- 
ed Loi^ Canning, dark as the liim^s ajipearcd. Indeed he 


was positively pooh-poohing the outbreak at the very time when 
he employed this, confessedly, vlfima ratio oi despotic power. 
The fact probably is, that the same motiv e which led the Gover- 
nor General and his Councillors to underrate the magnitude ol* 
■the outbreak, induced them to gag the press. Thefeciing was there 
*is no national spirit in this ontlireak : it is a purely military 

* mutiny ; all classes, it is true, nati\e as well as Christian, are ex- 
‘ cited ; biJL tiie best way to calm them is to treat them all alike, 

* and couippl them all to the same silence ; the Christian^ are just 

* as much excited as the natives, but no more.” Fatal fatuity ^ 

6 which we may yet owe an antagonism of race, Which these 
rthy men but feeble politicians would have shuddered to eon- 
iplate, though they hav^e, unwittingly, laid its foundations^ 

* To give Asiatics a free pre^s is to tni^t children with fire-arrhs ; 
l^ey have never learned its use, afid in their hands it injures 
thcniseh cs and their neighbours. The first murmur of imper- 
tinence on the j)art of A'^iatic subjects is jiromptly checked by 
Asiatic (TOvcriu»rs, who know well what it means; they, err, it is 
Xrue in being too arbitrarv ; they ignore public opinion, however 
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respectfully expreeaed ; and ifith characteristic apathy consent 
to have^heir despotism tempered by assassination. It is notne* 
ceasary for us to imitate them to this extent; it would be well if 
we studied the feeliuga of the people more dwi we do, in order 
thet we might concede to them where those melings are innocent, 
or be prepared to bear them down where they are noxious. But 
no murmuring should be allowed. Where the usually slavish 
Asiatic luurjjuurb^hc means mischief; and }f he murmurs with 
Impunity he will* go farther. In this respect the English cha- 
racter differs widely. Constitutionally loyal, it is constitution- 
ally ill-conditioned ; but let superfluous steam off^^and the Briton 
will do you yeoman’s service. The native’s ill-feeling, on the 
other hand, is increased by expression ; he irritates himself by 
the sound of his own voice, at the ^ne time that he despises you 
for sulmiitting to it. And this constitutes, at once, a total dif- 
i%rence between the*pobition oi* t]l| native press and ours. 

In fact, whatever Ethuology*nay preach of kindred origin, 
no two races can be more dibsimilar at present. The Hlndoos- 
tanee is a vegetarian and a teatotaller. When did Englishmen 
respect such habits ? Is it not his prondeidt boast* that he is 
nourished on beef and beer? Can he fancy a Shakespear who 
drank unqualified Avon, or a Harry the Fifth who fed himseBt* 
and his men on water-gruel ? And has he not reason ; what arc 
the mo&t dibtinguished names in the world’s list of temperance 
men ? # Hai e such not been usually sour, flatulent^ and ungehial ; 
some of them mockers at God, or haters of men, or both at once ?* 
The earliest vegetarian on record is Cain the son of Adam, 
who could not bear to shed the blood of a poor harmless lamb, 
ill sj)ite probably "of an internal conviction that the essence of 
sacrifice was blood. And we know wliosc blood he was soon so 
swift to shed. The next abstainer of any note is pefhaiis Ha- 
hommed, the lustful and bloodlliirsty impostor. And ^ 
with Itoubseau, the paper philanthrope, Vith iiobespicrj*e wlio 
was opposed to capital punisliiiient “on principle;” with the 
aijiiable atheist P. B. 8helley (too good to figure in^uch a list,) 
till perllBps the mingled vices of irreligion and immorality find 
their' comiile test type in the execrated Nana ofBithoor ; who 
perhaps ifever tasted meat or alcohol throughout the wljole of 
nis detestable career. The opinions of such a race, we l^eat, 
arek not to be ignored ; Jbut when they lean, as they very often do, 

► 

^ In a recently published acesunt of the Fiji Thlands by two Wesleyan Mis 
sionanes, it is stated that the islanders aie thorough cannibals, it iidds that they* 
are the {leople among whom the Gospel has mnle most satisfactoiy pi ogress. 
Without connecting the two tacts, tht.y may be noted. The uuiiierous iiibtaaccs 
ot Bjantuq! piide among Phaiisecs ^ei\e to sliew that ascetic severities, and dinner 
table hustenty, form one of batau’s most puUut snaic^. 
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in the direction of infanticide, peijury and unnatural crime, 
lliose opinions diould be eradicated by the strong han^l. 

And tnepromulmtioii of lie8,again, cannot bo too carefully check • 
ed among liiem* Sw fidsehood their minds seem to have a natural 
affinity ; truth thi^ eannot understand ; like the sailor’s mother, 
they could not stomach the flving-fieh, though they could well 
imagine that, on the shores of me Ked 1^, it was still not unusu- 
al to pick up fragments of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. The writer 
of the present pages remembers to have held a^conversation witli 
some natives on the subject of the eclipse of September 1857. 
“ Do you know how tliat is caused? ” We know” said one of 
them ** what ydu say, about the shadow of the moon, and so forth ; 
*biit we also know whal it really is.” What may that be?” 

Why, of course, the sun is in del >t to the sweepers, and unless 
^ we were to pay it for liim, he would be iu abad way.” 

Thus it is that the proclamations of the? rebel leaders, with 
the stories of impure cartridges, and bone-adulterated flour, 
found really credence, when the obviously demonstrable asMir- 
anccs of the Ciovernment and its European subordinates were 
laughed to ficorn. In the troubles of 1857-58 ; in the slaughter 
and distress that followed ; ii the strong resentment and long 
(tuitinued alienation of so many of their Cliristian nciglibours, the 
misguided natives of India might trace, if they woul(l,the M eme- 
sis of Lies. Therefore, we say, txmtrol tlie Native Press. liOtiio 
papers be published iil the vernacular languages but wha^ ema- 
nate from authority, or arc supervised by a tMunpetent censor; 
tlioy may not, at first, believe all that comes from such a soun^e, 
but it is (juite in accordance with Aoiatic habits that all li- 
terature should be directed by the State; it would probably be 
a practical advantage if a Minister of public Ijiteratiire were aj)- 
poiuted, with a competent staff of translators and booksellers, 
lof whom would naturally be natives of India. But with 
the English periodicals it is widely difterent. We deny the 
])08bibility, let alone the propriety, of any control being exer- 
cised ovTr them,Jbut that of It may be desirable some- 

times to jirosecute a publislic^Nfrthe sedition or libel ;butcyou will 
never make* Englishmen docile or polite by coercion. 

Tlie^ free Press, or system of pcrio<lical sheets containing news, 

1 orrespondenee, and semi-authoritative comments reflecting j)ub-' 
lie opinion, is an institution to vvhicji Englishmen are accus- 
tomed, ainl one which they will never greatly, abuse, although 
on the other hand they will not brook its destruction. The 
books l>y Indian writers that liave been published in England, 
during the 1omp(»rarY intere*?t there in Indian aflairs, are res- 
|i^phbler-s(>ine of tlieiu more than rc'^pectable — intellectually 
and The icsident l^n^li'^h in Imlia are well-iuforilied. 
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liberal^ and rather given to reading (if it be not of too heavy a 
nature.) . Ky under these circumstances, Indian periodicals be 
sometimes stupid or \ulgar, we must nee^h come to the •conclu- 
sion that it docs not represent the public fairly, and that the 
public, for her part, does not pay the writers highly. If a good 
|>€rriodical literature were not available from England, it woidd 
Wiidoubtedly be the object of a strong demand in this country ; 
and that demand would, we feel convinced, ensure the sumly. 

That the Ihdian Press does not reflect the views of the Indian 
Public, we think, mubt be, by this time, pretty c^ar. But the 
reason why the Indian Public does not get an organ of her 
own, or why she bhould be satisfied with ho&ic literature, 
wliich can ne\er quite meet her wants — ^this is not so obvious. 
Making all allowance for the magnificence of the unknown, 
and the enchantments of distance, there must be still moments 
when an English resident in India would like to know what 
professional thinkers have to offer on Indian topics, either by 
way of fact or sentiment ; and would enjoy either the soothing 
influence of acquiescence, or the fiercer joys of strife in perus- 
ing the exprcbbion of woU-informed opinions. The* Friend of 
India does in fact enjoy a tolerably healthy existence by tliis 
])rinclple ; all other Indian papers have an exotic air ; and« 
even the Friend does not bcem quite at home. There is some- 
times observable in his columns a kind of funeral proces- 
sion of mute facts, a bort of despondent dancing in fetters, 
very difterent from the airy assurance ol‘ his l^ondon con- 
temporaries. Pass from his pages to those of the Saturday 
Jieview^ and you see, directly, that the latter is rather a mas- 
ter of the situation than not. ills views may not be correct, 
but they are in harmony with those of an influential body of 
men ; his arguments may be combated, but they will be heard. 
The fact seems to bo that a i)owerful press supj^oses a powTCrliiL 
public, lacking which, the English ])i'»%s ot India is but aft oak 
in a flowcr-poi. Lord Canning lia-» been systematically condemn- 
ed by it, but he has not ai)parently suffered much. IJie Indian 
papers might be, and in this matter were, ])Oi>ular ; fiut tlie Viceroy 
•was pctwcrful. Like the cynical lover in Dorset, he sakl I have 
‘ her body, you her mind; which is the belter bargain ?” Till they 
could raillhe seal from off the bond under which Ills Excellency 
had fhe monoi>oly of misruljng India, they might rail on. If he 
thought them likely to "convey intelligence Xo the sepoys, or 
stren^hen the Nana’s detcuminations, he would put them under 
surveillance ; otherwise they might scold as they liked. 

Now we think the Indian press has the remedy for this, a 
good dcal^ in its own band'^. The public here, being mainly 
compol^ of officials, cannot injure the Govei'nmcnt, which is not 
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represcBtative. But the Indian (Tovernment is controlled by 
one at homci which ia representative ; and the late India Bill, 
with the approaching telegraph system, will strengthen that con- 
trol very much, if on Indian jiaper could once succeed in in- 
fluencing the multitude who read the English papers, or even 
the few who write them, then, we may safely jircdict, they would 
have i'ound tlieir Bou Sto« As there was a period in the Old 
Lady’s, at first, unsuccessful return from market, when the 
butcher began to kill the ox, the ox began to drink the water, 
and so fortli ; in like manner would soon come a time, when all 
the present di(fi<*tilti€\s that beset the Indian press would vanish. 
The rulers bfcgan to mind the public, the public began to read 
the papers, the papers began to ])ay the owners, the owner* be- 
gan to remunerate the writers, and the press got over its (bad) 

Mr. T. C. JRobertson, in a pam])hlet published last yeai’',* 
siiggChts another remedy, viz. lhat (jo\ eminent should not c.nly 
impart more freely from its stores of information, giving bona- 
fide, and without reserve, whatever matter miglit be jiublish- 
ed without detriment to the common weal ; but likewise relax 
or* remove entirely, the present rules and maxims, whereby 
qualified public servants are restrained from writing for the 

I mblic prints. Let Mr. Sydney Herbert say what he will, we 
tiiow that much of the * ex cathedra’ writing of tlie Times and 
‘other Iiiqierial journals is by “the best authority (Members of 
‘ ParHament, Heads ol' Department, and Cabinet Minister*) r** and 
Mr. Norton, iiiucli as it sometimes suits him to abuse the Civil 
Service, has admitted in the chajitcr we have been noticing, that 
their intelligence and information would be useful in the Indian 
papers. At jiresent, so it appears from liis adcount, gentlemen 
of that 8or\ice find in the Ca/ewffa the chief outlet for 
,their patriotism or tlieir esprit de corps. This fiU‘t is new to us ; 
but we bow to Mr. Norton’s superior knowledge ! 

* We think this is a matter wliich has hardly received the full 
treatment it re<|aire8 : but we dread the reader’s curse, and our 
limits are "nearly reached. A brief resume is all tliat we can 
now venture. 

We have endeavoured to make the contrast between Indian 
vvritiikg for the home market, and Indian writing for the l^iah 
market, a foundation for this argumept. Namely that, if tnl in- 
terest in India felt by infiuentisd persons at home can be render- 
ed less fitful and occasioiial — which we think should be the case 
■ now that the one country has come under the direct management 
of the otlier — ^and if the best qualified peojde, such as Mr. 
liaikes, or Mr. Norton, could ho got to write for die Indian press 
I'olitu a \ CrosiH*cti3 of British India. 
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in their bei»t manner^ and upon materials of importance freely 
imparted .from the best source ; then would Indian journals 
•ease to be remarkable chiefly for their rabid hostility to the 
lowers that be then, and then only, will Anglo-India have a press 
worthy of her many good gifts, her intelligence, her pure mo- 
tives, her importance to the mother-country. From that mother 
we are separated by distance, but there need be no ■physical ob- 
stacle to her hearing our voice. At present, surrounded by 
Quacks who mislead her from fussiness or vice, che cantiot give 
to her exilcil children the support they would most prize — sym- 
]^*ithy for tlieir sorrowb, pity and counsel for their errors, discri- 
minating praise for their deeds of wisdom or valour. 

re\iew of Anglo-Indian literature connected with the 
rebelli(vn would be complete, unless it noticed the letters of 
Dr. llussell, the bjiecial Commissioner. That these 

celebrated productions should have deeply moved the heart of 
Anglo-Indian bociety cannot, we think, be explained merely on 
tlie ground of their literary merit, great as it undoubtedly ib ; for 
Anglo-Indians do not, as a body, care about literature of which 
themselves, and their own immeijiate envh-onments, are the sub- 
ject. The letters would, under all circumstances, have a large 
number of readers in this country ; but the strictures which they* 
convey would have passed like the idle wind, had they been 
merely of that buperficial class which forms the staple of ordinary 
works by tourists in India. The Works of Qliphant, Egertoii, 
Dayard Taylor, and Minturn, hardly produced a ripple on the 
surface. But it is with Dr. Bussell as with the author of Oak- 
licld ; tlic intuition of genius enables buch men to hit real blots. 
To change the metaphor, the withers are wrung, and tlie galled 
jade winces. The storm of indignation which Bussell’s let- 
ters have aroused is in itself a proof of their containing truth. 

“ Ce n’est que la verite qui blcsse.” We liave thought it.morc^ 
straightforward to commence with this plaiit statement, because 
we diall have occasion, henceforward, to dwell more upon the 
cxsfggerated extent to which the Times^ correspori^ent Jias pusli- 
gd his vi^vs ; and to offer a pretty stout vindication of Anglo- 
-Indian* society against the conclusions he has founded on his 
]iartially correct ])remises. , 

*D||^ Bussell did good service, indeed, in the Crimea, where ne 
hadWI point out the inefficiency of some of the Military Dejjart- 
inents of the Home Government. But it is not too much to as- 
sume that he came to this country with very different views, and 
encounter^ a very different system. As the representative of the • 
great orgw of liberal English opinion, he must have come to 
India prepared to see a great deal of good in* the proceedings of a 
Govenunest, supported by the liberal party who had nominatc'J 
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its Ilead^ Lord Canning, and hih Commander-in- Chief. And on 
his arrival he found an Army which was gradually but gallantly 
surmounting the most stupendous difficulties, and an administra-^ 
tion occupied in preventing the extension of a frightful rebellion, 
by efforts to tlie succe^s of which a good patriot would naturally be 
inclined to give aid rather than opposition. Yet he, at the same 
time^ found* the Kuropcan community glowing with the bhame 
and sorrow of recent dihaster and present suspense ; and armed, 
by the inst^n(•t^ of their position, with the bitterest hatred to^ 
wards the clati'^cs to whom they owed so much buffering. Here 
was a puzzling position for any man entruM^ed with such powers, 
and filled wiSi n sense of rcbponsibility to the public of Eng- 
land. llie solution arrived at was the easiest, though not 
tlie inobt complete, of which the problem vras cajiable. Lord 
Canning niiglitj>e a noble creature, intergjosing the calm mag- 
inuiimity of a British nobleman between the blind exasj)erS,- 
tion of an excited community, and the iiino(»ent compatriots of 
the rebels. But to pro>e tliis it was necessary to run down 
the Anglo-Indian community, who ob tinately refused to ac- 
cept this •])Osition, and who l^ld the home (lovernment and 
that of Calcutta responsible for the evils to which they had 
fliieen exposed. Nor were there wanting jdauslble grounds which 
might apjicar, on a superficial view, to justify a htrangei in tak- 
^ iug this view of ua. Certain acts of wanton rudencbs, a few, 
pcr1ia])b, of actual, violence and oppression, and a general feeling 
of contempt for Abialics, which shock the dilettante susceptibi- 
lities of men to wliom the whole is a matter of personal indif- 
ference — all this strikes the eye of the new-comer as he waii- 
derh through British India, The mibtake, we hold, consists in 
the connexion of this state of things, caube and effect, with 
the sujipobcd instability of our rule. In all parts of the world, 
■^^good men must have some scorn of bad ones; in all Asiatic 
countries the ryol^’ is in hereditary bondage ; all honest men 
have a feeling of mixed hatred and contempt, ev en for their own 
faults of charter, without which they would never mend th^m. 
It wowSM^ile the intercourse between Englibhinen a&d the nor 
tives o£])l^lia w as new, and while the former were in the com- 
paratiy^s'tate of uioral callousness shewn in all that We know of 
eighte^Kh-century manners, that the natives were most Uijffiy 
treated, ^nd the association between them and their alieflKm- 
querors most intimate. If Mr. Thomas Jones, C. S.,andEnttm 
NorthiogtOn of the Indian mill tary« forces, associated with the 
mativ^it^ was but meeting the males in the cockpit, and the 
fea|d|i in the idle hours of retirement, and no wonder; 

not sucli a very wide gulf between the two classes, 
w e think, be obvious to all but very prejifdiced per- 
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{^ons, that this state of thi^s was hardly worthy of a country 
holding such a mission as England's in the East ; and it is the 
increasing earnestness of those whom she sends out to conduct 
\iiir duties here which causes the present fermentation. Men as 
honest as Dr. Bussell come out here in hundreds; they are 
mostlj’^ actuated by the purest philanthropy towards Ihe people ; 
on first landing they treat the^tive with the respect due to a man 
and a brother. But when th* find that these men will neither 
own the brotherhood wijh their lips nor their lives ; when they 
find their whole conduct influenced by principles cfiametrioally 
op|x>8ed t4> those they themselves consider obligatory, their lan- 
guage always mai^u by the forecast and elaborate dissimulation 
of men whose ancestors have been oppressed from generation to 
generation, and the whole tenor of tilicir intercourse with them- 
selves marked by habitual cringing with i*are interruptions of 
unprovoked ho’^tility, the honest John Bull, conscious of entire 
innocence of all wish to enslave anybody, and fresh from the 
land where a man may speak the thing he will, naturally loses 
at times all patience with such subjects; and though nothing 
can excuse rSal cruelty or injustice, we do, in all sincerity, be- 
lieve that a somewhat stern bearing is the necessary and proper 
result. What the Saturday Review* can see with regard to th^ 
people of the Ionian Islands he should learn to see of those of 
Hindostan, and then he woilld not be joining the clamour against 
an unfortunate bafid of exiles, who are,, as a body, striving to • 
do their duty towards England’s Indian wards, amidst privations, 
dangers, and sulferings, of which the continued misconstruction 
of their brethren at home is one of the heaviest elements. 

* ** If their nationality were as strong, as genuine, and as developed [as it is assum- 
ed to be] the task of England as their guardian might more legitimately come to 
an end. It is because their weaknesses, vanities, and olevomesseB aro all those of 
children, that we are entitled to keep them in ntafu, pupillari, and to stand be- 
tween them and the evils they would suffer if we evacuated the Islands to-morrow.'* 
For " the Islands” read HindoBtau/* and the parallel ia complete. Satwrday Review, 
December 4, 1858, p. .550. 
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AeT. VII. — 1. Geahffi(*al Paperi on Wester India^ ineludinff 
Cnteh% Sinde^ §■<?., editMfor the Government of Bombay. By 
Hbnkt J. Cabter, Awaifitant Surgeon, Bombay, 1?67. 

2. Description des Animaux fossiles du Groupe Nummulitique 
d Vlnde^par M. lb Vicomte ITArchiac et Jules Haimb. 
Paris, 1853. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Perts I. and II. 
Calcutta. 1^{57 -j9. 

4. Transactions of tlo* Geidfyical Society of I^ondon. ^nd 
Series, VoL VII. 

5. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. London. Vano?is 
years. 

6. Journal of the Astatic Society, Bengal. 

7. Journal of Literature and Science. Madras. 

8. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society. 

9. Reports, Catalogues, §*r. of the Gov* mment Central Museum. 
Madras^ 

10. Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition, 1857. 

11. General Sketch of the Physical and Geological features o^ 

British India. By G. B. GBEENOrcm, F. R. S. London. 
1855. 

12. Geological Map of Part of Bengal. By Capt. W. S. Suer- 
will. Calcutta. 

Returning to C^alcutta after a temporary absence, not very 
long since, we turned into one of those large bookselling esta- 
bUHhiiients which grace the “ city of ])alaces and desirous of 
Ji)ocoiuing acquainted with the more recent additions to our 
literature, we reques*t(‘d a copy of the latest catalogues. In re- 
ply, we received a number of separate lists of books carefully 
arranged finder distinct headings. At our leisure, we cdln- 
incnccd to ransack their treasures, and found mucKi of great 
value aud*irlte^o^t. We were however more particularly anxi- 
ous to see what stores of literary wealth we could command, if 
desirous of extending our means of reference, or of study, i%our 
i»vvn immediate ])ursuits; or what w'ercocild procure suited to pur 
l>iirpo8e, if we wi>liod, as was not unfrequently the case, to*in- 
tcrest some young iViend, or some acquaintance resident at a dis- 
•tauco, in the local ]>henomona of his neighbourhood. We turn- 
ed, therefore, to the catalogue of Geological works. In our 
^ over-estimate of the importance of a favorite pursuit, we oon- 
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eluded that one * at least of these catalogues we had received 
would be devoted to a carefully prepared list of valuable treatises 
Uluatratiug the physical history of the earth. 

* But we sought for these, and found them not. Engineering, 
Medicine^ Chemistry, Military Science, Poetry and the Drama, 
Cheap Literature, ea^ had its own separate arrangement. We 
looked under " General Scienc^’* iu vain — under Miscellaneous 
Literature,” but no works on Geology had there found their place. 
At last we had nearly come to the conclusion that we could not 
have received all the separate catalogues. One at least had been 
omitted. In this we expected to find grouped by themselves 
into an imposing ({lass, ^1 those valuable works cm Mineralogy 
and Geology, all &iose noble treatises on the physical structure 
of this earth, which had been among the brightest and grandest 
contributions to human knowledge that the human intellect 
hj^d ever produced. Alas, our hopes were vain I I^ooking again 
over our lists, we found Geology — ^the science which Hcrschel, 
himself an astronomer, was yet compelled in the just estimate of 
his well cultivated intellect*to confess was second only to As- 
tronomy in tbfs grandeur and boundlessness of its studies — Geo- 
logy had been quietly shoved into a corner” an it were to hide 
its naughty head from the public gaze, in company with such^ 
other lughly intellectual pursuits, as siK)rting horses, dogs 

* * Geology and Mineralogy.” 

Now, we certainly had known several who were good sports- • 
men, as well as good geologists. We could ourselves keenly en- 
joy the stirring excitement of the chase, cheered by the deep 
baying of the hound, or the steady and cool determination with 
which the quick- eyed sportsman watches the sj)rmg of the dead- 
ly tiger. We have enjoyed both, and we hope tv) enjoy both 
again. We know too, how one of our greatest living geologists, 
the author of Siluria,” was often wont to att -'‘butc, and justly we 
think, his “keen eye for a country” in which, perhaps, he excels 
all othe;r field geologists, to the early and cojitinual practice of 
fox-hunting. We had also, before now, been wildly steeple- 
chasing across country to the meet at Shotover Hill” where 
»*thc genial eloquence, and stirring spirits of Buckland qould l)iing 
together his ci-owdcd class ; and we could tell of some whose 
earliest iniliation in the noble study of the earth dated from the 
excitement of these rides, when the moving passion was first per- 
haps to shew off a bk of blood,” or to display some swell 
togs.” But till now, we were certainly unaware of any intimate 
connexion existing between the literature of si)orting and of 
Geology, of horses and dogs, and of Mineralogy. And we confess,’ 
we were amused at the classification which had >»ecn adopted. 

But having enjoyed our smile, we began to tliink there must 
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be some f^ood reason for all this ; and conseciuently to speculate 
on the position of ueologioal knowledge in this country; the pro* 
gress which had been made in this pursuit; the facilities which 
existed for its cultivation ; and the prospects of its advancing in 
general estimation. One thing was ^dear, the general public care<I 
little for these thin|;s. No intellectual pursuit which claimed res* 
pect from the majority of thinkers; no object of study, which 
commanded the attention of even a fair proportion of those to 
whom the cultivation of tlieir mental lowers was ‘an aim, could 
be, or would be, thus classed in lists intended to be of general 
service. 

What then was the cause of this ? Why, in a land, which cer- 
tainly has never been characterized by intellectual lethargv, 
anionjr a society, which experience had taught us was as fully 
alive if not more fuUy alive to, and tis rapidly acquainted with, 
the ordinary triumphs of hutuan intellect as any society in otlu i* 
lands, why should this higher study be neglected ? why should 
tliat which is one of the lno^t popular pursuits in Europe be, 
it were, tabooed here, why should the most j>otty question of 
politics, Of the niObt recent discovery of some charlatan be more 
thought of, and more enquired into, than the grandest and 
^noblest discoveries of the changes affecting this glc'bc on whi<‘h 
wc dwell, and exerting even a •osmioal influence on the uni- 
verse it'^clf ? • 

We by no means. forget tliat muih has been done in India. 
On the contrary, those who know best how much has }>ecn done, 
know best also how little of a connected -torv can be gathered from 
all tlii«. There arc two forces, by winch geoh)gy has been ena- 
bled widely to extend the limits of her doiiiiiiiuu. Theiearefirstthc 
disinterested and ably executed lalxmrs of votaries, who, either sing- 
ly or in associated societies, have devoted their unpaid and unsoli- 
cltod energies to her service, and secondly the systematic and 
“continuous labours o/ her regular army, who, either in connection 
with the gcidogical surveys established by almost every civilized 
(lovennnent in the world, or wdth some of those great mining 
iindertukivigs which in man) countries are as truly a uorrioirof 
ihc governmental establishments as are the troops of the-btate, 
have sworn allegiance to her sw'ay. To the former noble groiqi 
of volunteers — tiic (hishing sahreffrs of our science, — jwobably 
Slime gfctlie greatest v ictories are due ; to the latter tlie more re- 
gular wiops, must, however, be fairly awarded the higher merit 
of tlic steady roiiifction to “ law and order” of the jirovinces thus 
acquired. 

(ndia can boa^t of many belonging to cither class. Volunteers 
in the cause have not been wanting, who amidst the difficulties 
of a fifttangcr-laiid, and the many and great disoomfortb of ar- 
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<luou8 dudes in other directions^ have proved their faitiiful de* 
votion, bj bringii^ from the most distant and most inaccessible 
Jocdittes^ their «triiKate-offerings to lay at the feet of science^ 
and het more regular troops are now steadily following up 
these victories. With honorable pride we may quote along 
list of able investigators of the geology of this country — and 
point to the names of Dangerfield, Coulthard,, Malcolmson, 
Grant, Fulljames, Vicary, Colebrooke, Si)ry, Spilsbury, New- 
boit, Williarfls, Carter, Fleming, Strachey, Thomson, Hooker, 
Hi&lop, and m^y others — and among those who have investigat- 
ed the ancient histt)iy of the Organic kingdoils, to Royle, Fal- 
coner, Baker, Cautley and D’Archiac. 

Why then, with such an array of contributors, has the science 
of Geology been so much neglected in this country ? Why have 
there existed, hitherto, no Miifficient representations of its mine- 
ral and fossil wealth ! Why no local collections, no local collec- 
tors, with whom the accumulated knowledge of years of resi- 
dence, and of detailed examination in each locality, might be 
found ? Why has each investigator to commence anew, and 
to work out for himself all that has probably been done before, 
and to do this possibly under great disadvantages ? ^ 

But on the other hand it may he asked what has been done ?• 
What ])rogre8s has Geological knowledge made amongst us? 
How far have we advanced in ac(juaintancc with the struc- 
ture of the country in which we live ? Ten years have ifow 
claj)sed since the pages of the Calcutta Review laid before its 
readers, a brief summary of the state of knowledge of the 
Geology of India at that time. Probably the best answer to 
the questions we ha\e just started will be, briefly to ])abs in re- 
view the more important contributions to our subject which the 
intervening years have produced, and to gather from such a 
review the groat desiderata still remaining to be bU])plied, the 
great laciiine still waiting to be filled in. 

One ’"of the volumes, the titles of which we have given at the 
head of this Article, enables us to do this with some facility, so 
faP at le%3t as Western India is eoneexmed. The idea of bring- 
ing together into one volume, so as to afford easy reference to 
those desirous of consulting them, all the papers “ that liad been 
‘•written on the subject, and therefore all .that the Geologist of 
‘ Western India can at present obtain, to lead to future dis- 
‘ cqvery,” was an excellent one, and Dr. Carter deserves much 
credit for suggesting it, and subsequently carrying it into execu- 
tion. One of the most serious diflSculties which the student of 
any scieUce in India has to contend with, arises from the want 
of libraries of reference even in the Presidency towns — while 
the heavy cost, and the great delays and disappointments in pro- 
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curing books for tliwiselves^ are sufficient to deter many from en- 
tering as fully into sueli enquiries as they might otherwise be 
induced to do. The jpossesaicm^ therefone^ in %portable vblume> of 
all the papers previously published on any particular subject or 
locality^ we more important of those papers printed, in exten&Oy 
while a full abstract is given of those of minor interest or value, 
will be in India, more than elsewhere, appreciated. The true 
value of such a i>ubliration is only known to those whose fate 
may lilace them in isolated positions throughout tthe country, 
anu who may^ ha\o had no opportunity previously of becoming 
acquainted with labours oi others. And yet it is from per- 
sons so })laccd that we must inevitably look for the most im- 
portant aid. No mere casual visitor to any place can ever hope 
to bring togetlier the same amount of detailed information, that 
<‘an be acquired by those more continuously resident. And we 
s])cak only after a full estimate of the robults of previous C35r 
perience, when we say, tiiat we are justified in exi)ecting a very 
large and very important accession of information from many of 
these isolated ^observers, if onlv their attention be directed to 
the proper .points, and their in erest in the matter excited. We 
feel convinced that every cultivator of science in India will 
confirm our opinion, that in no country will he meet with more 
disinterested, and more zealous co-operation, with more eager 
assistance, or with more earnest appreciation, than in India. 
This immediate object requires only to be fairly stated, and he 
will find numbers of those, who ])erhaps at the same time o]>cnly 
avow their ignorance of the subject, ready to aid him heart 
and hand ; wliile the few, who are fellow-workers with him in 
the same pursuit, will only be too much rejoiced to find even 
the trace of syinjiathy in their studies, to hesitate in laying 
ojien all their stores of acquired, or to be acquired, iiifbnnation. 
xesi it is not from any want of a desire or willingness to aid, 
that the student of bcieiice in India will fail, but from an igno- 
rance of the proper dire< tion in which aid can be most effec- 
tively given. And everything which can e\en in a small degree 
^end to eniight6n that ignorance, and so to render that aid judi- 
cious and 'Well chosen, as well as blindly zealoub, wilLbc a 
benefit , 

Thb paper of the most general interest included in this valu- 
able volume is the “ Summary of tlie Geology of India” by Dr. 
Garter liimself, originally .published in the Journal of the Bom- 
bay Asiatic Society, and reprinted now with foot-notes. This 
'valuable summary includes all India South of the Ganges, Indus 
and Sutlej, omitting only tliat very interesting portion of North 
Western India, including the salt range, the Sivalik hill, &c. 
JMr. Carter \ery torcibly points out the difficulties of the task 
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he had undei^en, and alludes to that feeling of half desi)air 
which every Geologist must have felt . creeping over him, 
.whexi^ after reading many hundreds of pages, the student finds 
^ himself barely on the threshold of his subject, and with but a 
* faint sketch even of the most prominent Geological features of 
‘ the country he at first thought so well known.” He may fairly 
claim the high and very honourable credit of having moat labori- 
ously gone Sirough, and most carefully compiled, the statements 
of all previous observers. He seems to have been fully aware of 
the difficulties .attendant on this ungrateful task of generalizing 
from unconnected facts, and data loosely described ; and if he 
has failed, his failure has arisen from too blind ^ confidence in 
the statements of others, and from his giving equal credit to all, 
however unequally (qualified they may have been to offer an 
opinion, rather than from anjr want of labour on his part, or 
any absence of skill in combination or grouping. 

We shall not attempt to follow the author through his long 
paper, but confine ourselves to a passing allusion to some of the 
more prominent points. What the author’s PAmitive Plu- 
tonic rocks” (none of which he naively remarks have as yet 
been found, but to include which ** when they shall have been 
detennined,” the group is provisionally introduced) may mean,^ 
we know not. Then wo have, Cambrian and Silurian rocks, 
the relations of which to these great fossiliferous groups in Europe, 
are determined solely on the fact of their containing slaty quartz, * 
clay slates, quartzosc gneiss, &c. Next we have a great group of 
Old Red Sandstone, this Old Red being by Dr. Carter subse- 
quently transferred to his Oolitic series, as Tara Sandstone. This 
group is founded on a series of beds which Hr. McClelland de- 
scribed as being beneath the coal measures of the Southern part 
of the Rajmahal Hills, and as he unhesitatingly referred all the 
coal of India, now proved to be of various ages, to the carboni- 
ferous epoch of European Geologists, he naturally concluded that 
the sandstones which he fancied to he below this coal must re- 
present the “ Old Red” of English Geologists. Now the whole 
of*this hqgutiful superstructure, and th^suppose^ establishment 
• 'of a correlation between these important European groups 
and the Indian rocks, a correlation which we need scaredy say 
would be of the very highest interest and. value, if established, 
fall at once to the ground, from the simple facts that these beds, 
so Referred to the OW lied Sandstone,” from their supposed 
position, are actually abov^ the coal of the some district, and 
not below it, whatever the age of that coal may be. 

But the most elaborate portion of the ‘^summary” is Dr. 
Carter’s account of the Oolitic formation. As the typical locality 
of this great series, which he divides into three sub-groups, he 
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has taken the country of Bundelcund at Bewali. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this very ground which Dr. Carter never 
had the opportunity of seeing, has been examined by the geo- 
lopcal survey, who have clearly shewn that not only are none 
of the rocks which occur there referable to any of Dr. Carter*s 
subdivisions, but that they are of a totally different age. As 
yet these rocks Imve never yielded fossils, and therefore it 
IB impossible to fix exactly their true epoch. But it seems per- 
fectly established that tliey are altogether diiFerentifrom the coal- 
bearing rocks oi India. This is a most important fact, for it en- 
tirely upsets all the reasoning as to the so-called diamond sand- 
stones, diamond limestone, &c. Mr. Oldham, in brining forward 
those facts at the Asiatic Society in 1856, jiropoted for this great 
groii]), which was then tbr the first time separated as a whole 
from the coal-bcaring sandstonaf; of India, the name of the 
VlNDllYAN grou]K 

Passing on to the Cretaceous System, we are disposed to ask 
on what sufficient groumls Dr. Carter states that “ fossils pecu- 
‘ liar to the li^wer Cretaceous and Upper Oolitic beds” occur in 
the rooks between Trichinopcl) and Pondicherry. Of course such 
a phrase means, that fossils ha\e been found there which are speci- 
fcfically /identical with fossils which elsewhere are peculiar to 
these groups. Now if this be the meaning, and we presume it is, 
we are compelled to say that there is no ground whatever for 
the statement. Fossils which may be considered representatives 
of those, which m Europe are Upper Oolitic, do r»ccur, but not 
one identical species. To quote Dr. McClelland’s authority 
on a question of this kind adds nothing to the jiroof; he neither 
had gi\ en that attention to the subject, which was necessary to 
enable him to offer an opinion, nor had he the necessary books of 
reference, or collections for comparison. And, while Dr. BoyWs 
opinion may liaye been excellent in questions connected with 
botany, it is certainly the first time we ever heard him given as 
an authority on fossil mollusea. In reality, the progress of dis- 
covery in that district tends to shew that ^ere are beds belong- 
ing to iv still more recent portion of the Cretaceous System 
tlian they were suiqiosed to represent.* A most impertant dis 
covery of fossils belonpng to the same general epoch was made 
in 1657 by Captain Keatinge, near Bung, on the North bank 
of the Nerbudda, to ‘the west of Mhow. The true relations, how- 
ever, of the rocks contapiing tlicm to the other rocks of the dis- 
tricts, arc not yet’ known. The fact of Cretaceous rocks occurring 
tliwi Is one of great interest, and we cannot help anticipating that 
research uill prove that they occur in other and perhaps 
The occurrence in India of any representatives 
^ Jour Soc Beugal 1858, p 112 
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irluttever of ihe groat GretaoOoQs System had long been deaued^ 
moA &e asaerfion tma been continued^ even after the beaiitij(ul 
made by K^e and CunlifFe in Madras had been das^ 
OlSbod ^ ligtired by Forbes and Egerton,* and even then it 
0 tt|»Msed lhk% i^oeks of this a^e occurred nowhere else in In^, 
nntii the aeal of CaptaJn Keannge bronght those at Bang to light. 
It is scarcely probable that siimlar rooks will not be found ex* 
posed somewhere Within the space of some hundreds of miles 
which intcrfcne between Pondicherry and the Nerbudda. 

Dr* Carter’s summary contains many valuable suggestions re- 
gSrding the Trapiiean Effusions,” which he divides into two 
distinct series ; lie devotes a considerable space to his “ Inter* 
tmppean JLiaoustrine Formation,” which he considers to represent 
the Miocene era of European geologists. A curious mibtake is 
here made, which appears rather inexplicable. The author refers 
to this age, tlie “ Ilajmahal Coal Formation” of Dr. McClelland, 
which that author unhesitatingly considered to be of the Carboni- 
ferous epoch ! This strange reference depends upon an errone- 
ous statement made by Dr* McClelland in his report in 1848-49, 
that these beds rested on beds of secondary tiaip.” This 
error was, however, corrected so Jong since as 1854 by Mr. 
Oldham. t There is altogether, as regaids this groujiing, that 
strange confusion whicli must necessarily aris^ from badly des- 
cribed facts on the one hand, and an absence of any actual 
knowledge of the country, on the other. 

Wo have alluded to these inconsistencies and errors, not from 
a wish to throw any discredit on Dr. Carter’s summary, which 
we consider most valuable, but simply to shew how impossible was 
the task he undertook, without the advantages of personal ex- 
amination. The few examples we have given will shew that he 
has, in one place, admitted as authoritative the di'jtinc^tions esta- 
blished by some previous author, and in another case, altogether 
rejected the statements of the same person, and this without 
any assigned lya^on, other Ilian that of making all harmonize 
with a system. In truth, under the circumstances of the case, 
tUb incwtiible result of ^uch an attempt with\he ifesourccs at 
* command, exceedingly limited in amount, and exceedingly vari- 
ous in auliiority and value, must have been a failure, it success 
be considered to consist in the attainmciit of anything like an 
accurate summary of facts. In such a summary, where the 
casual remark of a luirfied traveller, who probably never devot- 
ed five minutes to the investigation of any rock^ is vested with 
the same authority as the more detailed and careful examinations . 
of those* who certainly knew something of the questions they 

« 

^ TiaiiK Geologic 1 1 S(K u ty, I Vol \u 

t Jou! As Sol L 1 p 
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Studied^ oonfuaion b of course the uecessaiy oonsequeuoe. Xu 
girouping sneh f^vioue dhfbeftatiotts, it by no means suffices 
that all ilit» df former sketches should be 'joined in 

one piettkrerti^ hand of a master ac(|uaint6d with the around^ 
and wni envied to iutei^et the meaning of those scrptchy oOt- 
must bh exerted wxthas great care m removing their faul* 
if deli^ aS in supplying fhe few touches required to harmoniae 
the wholk 

llbe structure of Bombay itself has been described both by Dr* 
Caater and Dr. Buist^ and much Imht has been thrown upcm the 
p^liar and very interesting geological features of that island. 
The former author would seem to have an irresistible love for 
numbering and naming, and to be gifted by nature With a kind 
of method^ which would render his services in\aluable in charge 
of some extended collection. We will quote here a short sen* 
tence in illustration of this. He describes four distinct periods 
in the formation of Bombay : let, that of the Primary Volcanic 
or Tranpean Effusions : 2nd, that of the deposit of the Fresh- 
water Strata : 3rdly , &c. &c. And he then proceeds to describe 
these four .periods in order. 1st Period. With the rocks 
* of this period we have little or nothin<r to do, as they form po 
kpartf so far as my obsereat*Ofis extend, of the hland of Bomb&yJ'^ 

1 f so, it is difficult to see how they can properly be brought into 
a description of that island, excepting on the conviction of a sys- 
Vmatic mind that sometliing mui^t ha\e preceded the earliest 
known beds in that locality, it is an easy task to multiply peri- 
ods and times on this eleidiant-tortoisc plan ! But it is rather 
inconsistent with the re<iuiremcnt3 of a dc'^ciiptivo paper, iio 
pass from an account of what is seen, into speculations as to what 
is unseen. 

Dr. Buist’s paper is of a different character, and deals more 
with practical results. In the same volume are two excellent com- 
munications from Lieutenant Aytouu, and some \aluable oontri- 
bntiems by Dr. Carter to our knowledge of the geology of Ara- 
bia tiiid Scinde, and of the Foraminifcra which occur in such 
countless nUmbers in those districts. 

Passing «fr«)m Bombay towards Bengal, one of the mosjgmi 
tercsting jiapers which the last ten years have produced, is MjV 
tain R. Strachey’s account of jiarts of the Himalaya and of Tffll 
bet.* To the North of the outer watershed of the Ilimalaya, and 
at an elevation of 14,000 to 16,000 feef abbve the sea, there occurs 
an immense plain ' comiiosed of nearly horizontal beds of Terti- 
ary age. These extend for some 120 miles in length, with a 
breadth varying from 15 to 60 miles, and are intersected by nu- 
merous ra\ines of stupendous depth and size, the result appa- 
quir Tom Ocol Sue , T^omlon Vot \u, p 2$92. 1851. 
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of the lo:i^ ocHitiiiiied eroaion by the wa^ten of the rivers 
wbidn II^QSv flow in lho(^ ravines. Ihese beds gelded to the hm^ 
*ried inppeetioii of Captain Strachey, who could onl^ bring awaf 
a few thhKgpE}> remains of Hippotherium, Horse^ Bhmoceros^Ele^ 
phant ima of Buminaats; and the bj^s are supposed to be 
about flhte sahie age as those so well Imown to geologists from 
the reeearches and collections of Falconer and Cautley/ (more 
neotet 

Captain Strachey’s section represents^ near the plains of Hin- 
dosh|n» a ^considerable thiokness of Secondary^’ rocks in junc^ 
tion Vllih ^ese Scwallks from which^ he statqsj ' be had pro- 
cured ^ wliat he believed to be the impression of a Tfilobite.'^ 
We ihitik we are correct iti siting that this supposed Trilobite 
turned out, on dpser examinadon, to be no fossil at all, but sim- 
ply a concretion in the clay^ bed. The fossil evidence from 
flliese rocks is^ therefore, connned to a few imperfect vegetable 
remains, in these rocks are stated^ to occur seams of lignite, 
and a frequent association of marl and gypsum, and sometimes 
of salt springs. From the mineral character Captain Strachey 
surmised that these beds were of Saliferous age, and were a con- 
tinuation of the strata containing rock-salt in uie Punjab. (Thes& 
Punjab rocks have since been proved not to be of this supposedf 
age.) With this view we cannot agree at all, and we would 
suggest as an important subject of enquiry for any geologists vi-» 
siting these hills, whether these beds are Secondary at all, and 
whemer they do not form a part of a great scries of beds con- 
stituting a portion cf the Tertiary rows of that country, and 
above (not below) the important Nummulitic group, whether they 
are not in reality the representatives of that Gypsiferous series^’ 
which Loftus mis so admirably described in his valuable memoir 
on the geology of the Turko-Persian frontier.f which grouji 
appears, judging from published accounts, to be also represented 
in Western India, and which also appears far to the East in 
Burmah, as Mr. Oldham has recorded in his account of the geo- 
logy of the Irrawaddee.^ In the second editien of* his report 
• on the Shasi hills, the same author refers more forqjbly to tliis 
series, and alludes to the probable occurrence of it in Eastern 
Bengal. 8ay8.|| 

“•A.gain in connexion with the occurrence of an upper group resting 


To the great regret of all geelogiatB, and to the great discredit of the authors, 
splendid work commenced by them many years since, — The Fauna • 
gua Sttalengu — is still m precisely the same incomplete state, in which it was 10 y^ais 
since, 

t Quar. Jour, Geol Soc , London Vol xi., p 247. 
t Yule’s Mission to Ava, p 309. 

II p 171. 
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«p(M 9 tx\m STfm&iiUtle rocks^ in all known localiUea, extending ftote 
Arobter aad Perata on tke West, to Burmah on the Eaaft* this upper group 
heijog ehsetuiterised generally hy the presence ot gypsum and of petKH 
iteun (the “ Qypeifercnia*’ series of Loftps) I would allude to the occur- 
mce of petruleuih springs in the vicinity of Cherra, and also further to 
the East, near Cachar, as an additional i>roo£ of the remarkable constan- 
cy in general character and detail, which this imwrtant group of rooks 
presents over a widely extended area.**^ 

There have been rciK)rt8, both by Dr. Plcimng and Mr# 
Theobald, on the geology of that interc'^ling ]X)rtion of the 
Punjab, the Salt-range. But very mad) yet remains to be done 
there, before Ve can say that there is any connected account of 
its structure ; and the palaeontological evidence which its rocks 
seem to contain in abundance, must be worked out carefully, 
not in the strangely confused way in h hich it has hitherto been 
brought uj). That there are, in that part of tlic cotinlry, repre- 
sentatives of the whole (series of Indian roc*ks, ajipears 

certain from the fossfts which liavc be(m procured. And 
it will be a noble Id for any one, who may )>ave the oppor- 
tunity and ability to work it oui. From the recent alluvial 
beds, downwards through the Sewaliks, with their ridi fauna. 
Vo the Nummulitio group, with its beautifully varied series of 
marine ^nolluscs, thence to the #Iurassk*, and tri''^Kdc, the P«r- 
^inian (undoubtedly proved to exist by some few fossils we have) 
*l5afbouiforou«, Devonian, and ^ilunan, thi'^ portion of our In- 
dian Empire appears to ])oss€8s the most com])lete and satisfac'*' 
tory series of successive fomiation^, wliicli ha /e } et been made 
out. But it is still almost a “ ten i incognita.” 

In oonnectiun with one <»f the great formations we have just 
alluded to, we would notice the splendid and valuable oontribu- 
thni to the knowledge of the Numiuulitic group in general, and 
that of India In particular, the tide of which we have given 
Muong others at the head of this Article. M. M, D’Archiac 
ajuj* Llaiiuc have certainly, by their beautifully illustrated and 
most carefully ^edited work, done more to elucidate this series 
tlian^any otlier hibourcrs in the field. We would oitly say to 
others, go*and do likewise for other formations equally impor- 
tant. ^ 

The first portion of this work is devoted to a masterly exposi- 
tion of die structure, history and relations of those most inter* 
e^tiilg fossils, the, himnmulites and other allied Khizopoda; 
the second portion to the dcscriptiont with beautifully executed 
lithographs, of all the fossil invertebrata, as yet known. from the 
Indian rocks, rcju’csentiiig this great sub-division of the Eocene 

^ Mem. Ocolegical Sur. of ludia Vol. 1, Part II. 
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ipK One woifd 6£ eaution here for future enquircra* It is 
^ tlMiu inatetlals fr^m which the authors worked had bec^n 
bjr miuiy hands, toA had frequently been collected 
uu^r cShrcumstances of coil^erable difficulty^ and even danger 
(witness Vicaty^s noble efforts, when marcliing with troops in me 
lace of a watchful and treacherous enemy) and it was therefore 
scarcely possible to avoid sometimes confusion and intermingling 
of specimens. In a few cases, we believe, this has osmirred, 
and It will b^found that some of the fossils described in this most 
valuable memoir in reality do not belong to the Nummulitic 
group^ but to rocks of a more recent date. These oases are, 
however, but few, and by their very rarity shew’ the care with 
which such a work, pre^iared thousands of miles from the coun* 
try whence the fossils were derived, and prepared from materials 
collected from various and distant localities, by many different 
observers, has been executed. To all students of Indian geo- 
logjj^, it must^ver remain a standard work of rjeference. 

We have above limited the period over which we would ex- 
tend our review to the last ten years. During this time the only 
truly geplogical additipns to the knowledge of the structure of 
Bengal projicr, are to be found in the meip^oirs of the Geological 
Survey of India, and in the detached papers by the officers of* 
*hat ebtablishment. To them we are indebted for the first lifting 
even of the corner of the thick veil, which cast so much doubt 


and difficulty over the (^^uestion of the age of some of the most 
important groups of rocks in Eastern India. J^reviously to the 
oovomencement of tlieir enquiries, all the coal beds of Bengal, and 
of India at large, were indiscriminately placed as truly Carboni- 
ferous, by the official report of the coal committee. The Sur- 
vey has shewn them to be of very different ages, and it is even 
more than doubtful whether am/ are really Carboniferous ; the 
great group of sandstone connected with these coal beds has 
been proved to belong to three or four different series ; and many 
of the apparent anomalies thus at once take their aj)propriatel 
pl^s in order and succestion. Some of the l^ws vjhich have 
rcgulated^thc disturbances to which these rocks have oeen sub- 
jeetedj the lines of the great dislocations and the consequences 
of them, hjfve also been tshewn. It is not as yet possible ^ re- 
duce all these to tlieir proper system, and to fix the relative age 
of'cach, but mu^'h has Ijpen done. In Central India, also, the 
ve^ locality, taken by previous writers as the typical represen- 
tative of their so-called Oelftic formation, has been shewn to 
belong to a totally different age, and to have no affinity whatever* 
with the rocks to which it was referred. And the Vindhyan 
group^ of the Geological Survey classificatioa stands out bolffiy, 
as one of the gi^eat landmarks of Indian geology. There have 
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been fixed besides^ the groat groups or formations of the 
cheer, the Damuda and the MidSdeva, all great ^ies of rocks re- 
presenting great lapses of^e, and separa^by intervals marked 
by the unconfoingiiity of their saperpositiom To the detailed 
reports of the Survey we must reier for the proofs on which this 
classification is based. 

In the various summaries of their proceedings submitted to 
Goveriinent from time to time by the brothers Sdijlagintweit, in 
connexion with the Magnetic Survey of India, some of their 
geological results are given. It would be scarcely fair to look 
to such brief abstracts for any important facts, and we must 
await the put>lication of their details. There is but litfle geo- 
logical information given, and even that little has in many res- 
pects been proved (juite untenable, by the more careful or subse- 
quent examination of the officers of the Geological Survey. We 
shall not, therefore, delay here to notice these report. 

Turn wc now to Madras. The principal publications bearing on 
the geology of the Madras Presidency, have issued from the Go- 
vernment Central Museum. Contributions of the kind published 
in the catalogues, &c. of that institution, cannot fairly be expect- 
^ed to be of that general character, or liigh stamp, which would 
mark them as valuable additions to a general knowledge of 
the structure of the count* y; they naturally, indeed s^ost 
•ineyitably, assume the form of merely descriptive catalogues. 
But even catalogues can be rendered valuable, when pro- 
perly arranged, a credit which we regret to say we can- 
not assign to those of the Madras museum. Presuming that 
the objects catalogued have been themselves arranged m the 
order in which they are so numbered and named, we ask 
of wliat possible service can a collection of natural objects, 
of fossils for example, prove, when arranged without any 
yegJird to the affinities of the organisms it contains, but sim- 
ply in the alphabetical order of the first letter of the 
tiOinos! Ilow can the student learn anything, but confu&on 
of id^s, fromtseeing thus mixed up plants and other terrestrial 
remains .wjth marine shells and fishes, &c. Let any onb the ^ 
following, taken from the catalogue headed PalfBontology^ and 
judg^“ fer himself what a clear notion he would dbtain of the 
physi4||fi conditions under which the beds containing the several 
lossUI were deposited. Astrasa, Astartc, Ceriopora, Cidaris, 
Coni rag (is ** Coral rag,” a bivalve shell, a sea urchin, hr a 
coi'ai; we always tliought it was*a*rock) Lithodomus, Nucleo- 
litcs, Pecten Pcntacimites (sic) Tcrebratula, Fecopteris, 1 I 
ngaiUj^ Astrica, Bellerophon, Cyathophyllum, Goniatites, Pha- 
cops, H^irifcr, Cytherea, Euomphalus, Freshwater limestone (to 
what of fos’^ils this is supposed to belong we are not in- 
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formed) Fusue, &c. I ! Here we have deep-sea shells 

wa&dug arm in arm with ferns and land plants^ and salt water 
pa)>B and urchins paying a morning visit to, and sitting in the 
most friendly proximity with, land and freshwater shells: There 
arcr dmilar cases on almost every page, No^ arc the other ca- 
talogues in much better order. Take the minerals : a large series 
has evidently been purchajsed from the well known dealer at 
Bonn, and the ordinary labels always issued by Krantz with his 
minei^s, and wliich are printed in French, (jerman and Eng- 
lish, have simply been reprinted* The catalogue of recent Mol- ' 
lusca is a mere string of names, with scarcely a single locality 
given, and with scarcely a single reference to the authors who 
have iciescribed them, aud those for the most part erroneously 
printed.^ 

The instances we have given above have been taken without the 
slightest selection from page after page as we opened the cata- 
logue. Was ever such utter confusion put forward as tending to 
be of service to the students ? We perfectly agree with the 
editor in his* preface to the same catalogue, thalf few even among 
long-established museums can shew a more varied collection, but 
we differ altogether from his notion that a |;wrfopj)ortunity is now 
afforded those desirous of studying the natural history, the* 
fauna and flora of geology, the now extinct plants and animals 
which have in succession, through immense geological periods, 
been the occupants of tlic earth.” We 'pity the student iVho* 
has to work his w£^ through such a mass of unarranged materi- 
als. We have no hesitation in sa}ing that, if the museum at 
Madras be in reality arranged in the same way as its catalogues 
arc (which we presume to be the case,) every well-wisher of 
sound knowledge, instead of finding a source of congratulation in 
the very large numbers of visitors, which are monthly paraded in 
the newspapers, must on the contrary regret that they should 
be led to the adoption of erroneous notions by the pretence of ^ 
knowledge, and the assumption of authority, in which ayfipysf 
thing is put forward. 

We do. not wish to be misunderbtood in these remaVks* ' The 
number and variety of the collections brought togetherT^tistlfy the, 
fullest appasciation of the evidently untiring zeal and energy, 
which the officer in charge of those collections has brought to 
the d'^ty. We are here only protesting against an exhibition 
of ^ the false principle and system which pervades many things in 
this^ country, the idea, thajb -those may be competent to direct 
an institution like this, who are themselves ignorant of the 
subjects intended to be illustrated ; that the labours of others can 

AuioagUie Standard Worka itftntd to ai» authonticb on Biitish shells, W3 find 
iwattfic/cr'a Treater 1/ 
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be properly or effectively giiidod by those who know not 
the mode « the end of those labours. If a museum like this at 
)(adnis le to be a geological museum, a gooWst is, and rain, 
iff, the 'mjily i)ertK)n capable of arranging it or of even knowing 
w)mt to arrange. If it be a natural hietcMry collection, one who 
iff .at least callable of distinguishing an em from a serpent, and 
who can see that mere external resemblance in form is no suffi- 
cient ground of placing thorn together, must be in charge. It is 
something infimtely worse tixan a mere mistake, tb suppose that 
^ the true purjKises of a mitaeum can be served by the accumula- 
tion of a mass of materials, and tliat the value of the coUectioii 
can be, in the slightest degree, estimated by the number of its 
s];)eclmenH. Xlicre may be millions of utterly useless rubbith, 
which woidd be much more profitably employed in metalling 
tlie roads, than in lumbering me ghiss-cssos of wliat assumes to 
bo a scientific C4)lloction. But wlio is to select ? VVhols to rejci^t ? 
If the controller have not the inlbriuation requisite to enable 
him to do so with ad’- antagu, his subordinates arc not likely to 
have. And so ^rubbisu goes on rapidly acciunitlating. >SiicIi 
a collection, so put to<y 'thcr, (we cannot say arraiigc<l,) placed 
in good rooms with gooil light, may be an inducement to wile 
^away an idle hour, and may bring together crowds of children to 
romp among its cases,* but it emi never teach, it can never iu- 
^ struct, it can never edf/rr a thought. 

We regret to^be c*ompclled by a sense ^justice, to speak in 
terms of unmitigated censure tnanotlicr jfublicallon i elating to 
Madras. In the Beports of the Juries of tlic Madras Exliibi- 
* lion of 1857,” |iublibhed by autliority, and issuing with all tlic 
sanction which is derived from an aseocuatiou of tliose members 
oi' the community who are supposed to be acquainted with, or 

‘Tlie UteAt puliliahwl r«jK>rt of tho museum ai Madras to which wo liave 
w uesR, i» lUtwl July ISSrt. Jn this the umiiber of yisitorH for the year ending 3()th 
*Jiuio iH given as 3G8,873. And thin niimher ik GontT.ibfced with the numbers 

the UntiHh Mubeiim, Kew Gaideiib, &c. It is shown that the numbers m 
Madras exceed the numbers visiting either of thono c'sUbhbhinents, by about 
20,000 aiiniaUly. •Thin result certAluly struck us as i*em.xikal)lc and luiexposted. 
Wo coiKiiliided that there must be some iwculiarity in the caso uAjxplaiuod, or 
that tho worthy inniple of M^idras hi^d exceedingly htbU* to occupy their time, and ^ 
aliercikire took liberal advantage of one of the few public jiLicesof rqiort, which were 
uooo'fifUile to them. We were led to make enqiiiiics on the subject; and we will 
here state tbs ronult of those enquiries, without vouching for Uic truth oi the state- 
moot, which however wc had from several persons Our loaders aio awn^e that 
in 'the JlritiHli Museuni a record«]s kept of those oiVly who actually enter the blind- 
ing, in the Kew Gardens of tlio^'conly who enter the gardens. In Madras, however, 
we are informed, that all servants accompanyfng their masters to the entrance are 
carefully entered as well, and that thus each carriage which arrives adds at least 
two to the numlicrs of the vimUifs, besides the ]>ersons aotually conveyed by it. 
Know^l^ iho niiiniior of attendant** xvho usually accompany Indian visitors, the 
ex]il.ination cortoiiily carries with it a eonsidcniblo degree of verisimilitude, and 
to agi-eat extent exptuus thv almost intutlibly large numbers given. 
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interested in, tlie several classes into which the objects exhibited 
were sub-Klivided, and whose names are collectively given as con- 
lerring a sanction on the statements and decisions of the Juries, 
wc fiAd the first report relates to ‘‘ mining, quar^ing, metaUur- 

* gical operations and mineral products.” To this rei)ort are ap- 
pended a series of circulars oftering rewards for the ^scovery of 
** Blue Mountain Limestone,” and of illustrated circulars” on 
what the author is pleased to call “ Practical Geologjr,” There 
is not a wangle page of all these which does not contain some of ^ 
the most glaring, and, if they were not at the same time miscliiev- " 
ous, some of the most laughable, mistakes. To a geologist the 
more mention of some of these will suffice, we find shells from 

* the Greensand Muscholkalk formations, one of the lowest of 
^ the (Vetaceous group rocks of blue Mountain Limestone con- 
taining numerous Silurian fossils ! In the Silurian rocks wc are 
told, that among other fossils occur some of the two principal 
groups of coral animals, as Hemicosmites pyriformis! I (shade 
of Von-Buch ! whore art thou?) No indications of reptiles” it 
is said have yet been met with in this group (Upper Silurian) 

* and this agrees beautifully with the Mosaic account’of the crea- 
^ tion detailed from the 20th to 23rd verse of the Ist chapter of 
‘ Genesis; it is probable that the fifth period or day corresponds'^ 
&c., &c. First the agreement is said to be beaufi/al, and then it 
comes out, that this beautiful agreement rests entirely on a pro-* 
Lability, a prolwibility which we need scarcely assure our readers, 
is entirely of the writer’s own assumption. Again, among the 
‘ Cephalopoda’ (tlie Old Red Sandstone serlei||we find Clymenia, 
also Bclleroi)hon (1) and Orthoccra8”noristlii8 aimstake,forwcfind 
the same strange assertion rcj^catcd on the next ])age in reference 
to the Alountain Limestone. “ Of the class Cephalopoda, the Ortho- 

* ceratite or siphuncled and cliambered sliell like a straight 

^ tilus is abundant. The genera Goniatites and Belleruplian arc 
‘ also abundant, and are not found in strata of later date* 

* shell of the latter is without chambers^ and resembles the lioimf Ar^ 
*goiiant ; of the same class is the Nautilus Koniiujkii,” Could wc 

. quote anything more laugliabl} di^gracefuL But all these fos- 
sils referred to are figured ! we find too, fragments*of coral, ap- 

* parently lllnerinites,” given not once, but several times. ^ 

* tree fern” is a botanical discovery which -would be interesting, if 
onfy proven. But we OQuld go on quoting such statements almost 
without end. Then wc have the same'bechi occurring in the same 
districts, referred indiffercTitly,in different portionsof the report, to 
the New Red Sandstone, to the l^cnnian and to the Old Red. An 

* extensive bed of the Muschelkalk, with some of the fossils above 

* described, occurs at Ootatoor,” is stated on one page, while theoc 
same fossils are, on an adjoining page, stated to be Cretaceous i 

MaaQB. 1859. 
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The whole eeries concludes with the statement, The abor\'e 
‘ series wMch describe and illustrate the fossils and strata near- 
« est to the coal, have been prepared with tlie view of communi-o 
' eating information (?) on this subject.'’ 

We l^egret to see the names of sf^me worthy culti valors of 
science associated with tliesc reports. We do not think it pos- 
sible that the zealous companion of Kaye who first brought to 
light the beautiful fossils found near Ootatoor and Pondicherry, 
can have seen, much less have approved of such reports. Had lie 
seen them, such errors could not nave escaped his correction. So 
long as these circulars weie confined to a local journal, they of 
course came before llio ])iiLlic with only that amount of autho- 
rity attached to them, which tiic name of the editor conveyed. Put 
when isMicil by aulhority, as the reports of juries officially 
selected to pass a bolcinn verdict on collections officially call- 
ed together by tlie head of the Government, they a^.^ume & 
diflerent character altogether. Wc protest against such a mis- 
• application of ]>uhlic money in thus b])reading error ; wc cannot 
allow oursohes, even »'V ini])lieatioii, to be made the laughing- 
stock of the ge<>logical world, wliich we should be if such ab- 
Hurdltics were |)erniitle<l to pa^s nnrebuked. 

* But sad as the ignorance tl us displayed, our object in thus 
strongly calling^.ilteniion to *t, is far ditrercut from any desire 
iporely to find lault. \V e ha>e done so with a special cud and jmr- 
lM)8c*which will appear iho) ('1 ‘ally in the succeeding pages. And that 
]mrp(»sc is simply ihU. \Ve desir^ to draw froiii all these facts 
tlicir moral, .'ind th^ moral wc lK*lio\ c to be most clcvaly, that Mich 
mihiakes not only Will occur, such errors not only will be made, 
but that lh<\v be c\peeted to ocf*ur and must be looked for 
as ine\ital)lo, until iliere be some sound means of goiitral educa- 
tion in these applied sv icnccs. U tlio&c means really cxLsted, it 
would be biiupl^ impotoblldc to lind among half a dozen educated 
jypntrcinen. one mIio could openly and publicly set forth such 
cxtwwagancies ns inlormation.” 

We Uiriii^j pleasure, to Muno of the most \a1uablc contri- 
'butionslo the geology of India, whieli liavo ap[)eared during the 
Ust ten years, namely the labours of the Kcv. JMessr*-. Ilfsloj) 
and riynter in the district of iSagj)ore. Tiiese gentlemen 
busily and devotedly engaged in eoiulueting a large and iinpor-' 
taut mibsionary cbtfiblishmeut, to wlii^h ^verc attached \aluabie 
schools i*eqiiiring constant ‘superinteiulencc and care, ha\c y©t 
found time, snatched atiiitcr\alb from tlieir more ])resbiqg duties, 
to bring together and combine into mobl excellent dcbcriptive 
•jiajicrs, tlic detached (d)borvalions mIiicIi they were enabled to 

* QuJu* ilour (»col Soi , liondon. Vol M,p 3t5 and .ri55. 1855.* 

Ji*uj A'* boc.. Ikug.d, \ til 34/. 1856 
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make during their annual tours, Tisiting their out^stations, lilid 
marching- from village to village proclaiming to the benigh^sd 
Inhabitants the glorious tidings of that Gospel whose mimstieirs 
tlicy were. Few districts have received mote able illustration, 
ev en from professional geologists, than has the vicinity of Nag- • 
pore from tliesc zealous missionaries. Mr. Hislop has continu- 
ed his labours, and since he has been deprived'of the aid of his 
fellow-worker, has found time to discuss in some valuable papers 
the more theoretical questions of the geological age of the rocks 
he had before described. * We would point to these most impor- 
tant communications, as almost the only instances within the pe- 
riod to wliicli we have limited ourselves, of local contributions 
from pcnnaiicnt residents to the geology of their immediate 
neighbourhood. Mr. llislop’s own experience, so clearly told in 
lys brief history of the successive stages in his geological dis- 
coveries, shews how slowly, how gradually, evidence after evi- 
dence accumulated; how one season yielded one fact, the succeed- 
ing season another, until after years of untiring and unbroken 
ai)])lication, he was at last able to think that sufficient material 
had been brought together to justify his reasoning on the 
whole, and attempting to bring all into one co-ordination or sys-f 
torn.’ Wc know of no brighter instance of the value of early 
training and habits of observation, than wc find in these papers, 
rremising that the general result of thpse enquiries was fiub- 
initted to the Geological Society of London, in 1854, we would 
quote here the words of the author. 'Hiey seem to us to tell siin- 
]>ly and forcibly the progress of his discoveries, and to show 
how steadily each successive day was forced to throw an addi- 
tional ray of light on the whole, while at the same time they 
]»rove by actual example the truth of a remark we made above, 
that the cmiuircr in India will never have to complain of want 
of aid, or symjiathy, zealously and frankly aftbrded to 
Mr. Ilislop says ; — 

“ 111 1845 I procured a few fossils of the same kind from tha.Kampti 
sandstone^ and two years subsequently niy esteemed coUea'^e, iliedtev. * 
’ 11. Hunter, and myself, fell in with them in the contemponineous jgtrata 
of Chanda eighty miles south of Nagpore. None of these* specimens, 
however, were preserved, nor was anything further done by itS or jby 
others to understand tlie palieontology of this part of India, until 
June 1851, when, walking with my fellow-labourer in the neigldiourhbbd 
of our residence, two or tliree Physas, in a depbsit enclosed in a trap 
hill about a mile west of SitHbaldi, and two miles in the same direction..^ 
from Nagpore, forced themselves on my notice. They were at once refer- 
red to the fossils which Voysey and Malcolmson had discovered in a 
similar situation, and the deposit in wliich they occur was identified 
with* the fresh-water forinatiou that they had traced in several parts of 
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the Bkam’s territory, and at Chikni and Hingangliat in this In 

a t&w days alter, at the same spot, I found the ihrst hope, and Mr. 
Hunter the first tooth ; aud, after a week or two, ou«L'akli pl^n, about 
3^ miles W. of N^gporc, 1 met with the first Fruit and Eutomostracau. 
Abdht the same time, from Observing the traces of anoient vegetation on 
the soft clayey sandsUuie, used in the absence d chalk for whitening 
the writing boards in our mission schools, I was led to make inouiries 
about the locality from which it was brought, which ended in the dis- 
coveiy of Glos9o/4erM and PhylloiJteca^ and some seeds or seed-vesseli at 
Bokhan^ six mSes udrth of Nagpore. Ere hmg we wore joined by our 
friend Oaptoiii Wai3sharo, Judge Advocate of the Njigpore Subsidiary 
Foroe^ who added ntany valuable vegetable remains to our collection ;and 
it is to his able and generous efforts that we owe, among other rare ac- 
quisitions, the first palm and the first mulberi^^-like fniits. From the 
red shale d Korhadi, seveumiles north o&Nagporc, I procured tracks of 
Annelids, and more recently, in combination with them, the ibot-marka 
of some reptile : and towards the end of the year, iii company witih 
Lieutenant Sankey of the Madras Engineers, 1 visited Silewada, twelve 
miles north of Nagporc, where the sandstone yielded a profusion of rich 
and most bca itifol specimens of Ghh\^o 2 ‘>ieris, and whence liave since been 
obtained a van ly of Exogenous stems, scveial species of J^kyllotfieca, and 
an interesting pccimcu, contributed by 3ilr. Hunter, of an allied genus, 
(wliich by Liudlc} ^»iid I juttou is reckoned an and by lluiibury 

probably an A mission tour, uudei taken about the same 

lime, conducted lu^ i^oUeague and myself past the fresh-water formation 
• at pahadsiuglia, forty mije^ W. N. W. of Nagporc, in which was detected 
an abundance of llsli -scales dispoi-si'd thri)Ugh the stone. On our re- 
turn, Mr. iluntor, amcmg tl»c seeds and fruits of T^kli, discovered 
the fimt specimen ^nd the greater part of om- fossil Coleoptera ; while 
we received an accession to our collection of shells from Dr. J. Miller, 
then of the 1 0th Regiment Miulras N 1., who, wliile on an excursion 
with Dr. Fitzgerald, had found the fresli-watei formation at But^rA 
near Machhagodi, eighty miles north of N^pore, and also from Mr. 
Saiikey, who liad fallen in with it at Filkap^iad, twenty-five miles to 
^the north-west. The latter-named ullicer, after discovering in the 
K*amj»ti quarries the first Vertebraria, a fine species of Phyliothcca, a 
long endogenous leaf, and an abundant kind of seed, all of which he 
liberally baaded \>ver to us, proceeded, along with Dr Jerdop, the Iti- 
dian ornithologist, in the diiection of Rut^Lra and the Mahadewa Hills,t 
whence they returned with several new fosbils belonging to our Eastern 
Coal-forination, and excellent spccimezv> c^f the shelh previously collects 
ed by Dr. Miller, agreeiAg in general with those of this neighbourhood. 
In a portion of tlie BuULra rock which they kindly gave me, 1 was stiMck 
with the ap()earaucO' of a diihinutivc creature, which proved to be a Se- 
cond genus of the Eutomostraca. Ere the first anniversary of the dis* 
eovery of our earliest Physa had come round, several other localities had 
beqn ascertained for both the fresh-water and sandstone fossils, and 

* Quar. Jour Gc*c»l. Soc , Vol, vii., p. 189. 

I44|l4utcrly Juuinal OcvlogicMl fciocKty, Vol. x., p. 55 . 
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ibbsorvAtinns had been made on the rcmaiiia of quadnipeds and 
if' imbedded .in comparatively recent deposits Since that, on our annuai 
foisaion tours, we have become acquainted with a productive site fyt 
eaudstone • Organisms at Mdugali, sixty mUcs south of Nagpore, which 
has afforded a few unusual vegetable remaiifs, a S|>ccie8 of sbalea 

and jaws of fish, and the entire head of a hiauriau ; wc have passed 
through districts aboundiog in lateritq and iron ore, and have increased 
our knowledge of the geological structure of the country generally.” 

If we couTd only induce otliers to follow in the footsteps of 
these worthy men, to lose no opportunity of bringing together 
the facts they met with, and collecting the evidences of those 
facts, how luucli might we not h()i)e to gain, how rapidly might 
we not expect to extend the donuiin of our knowledge. 

It detracts not in the sliglilest degree from the value of Mr. 
Hislop’s papers, that the progress of investigation has shewn liim 
lift be in error on several points. Their value consists, not so 
miieh in their perfection or completenet*s, as in ihe fidelity with 
which only that which was seen is .stated, and the ])crfect dis- 
tinctness with which those fac*ts, and the reasoning founded on 
them, arc stamped. The facts remain, the reasoirings are of 
course subject to much modification in conseqiicn(*c of extended ^ 
knowljBdge. Kor could it be witli any justice anlici[)atcd, tlxat 
detached obscr\ations made during hucccs.sisc seasons and at 
loii |5 intervals, made too under ilie pressure of more important and , 
trying duties, often unavoidably left unfinished and incomplete 
in the hurry of other engagements, it could not, we say, be fairly 
aiiticijxated tliat such observations would yield the same fruit 
as a systematic examination of the country.’" From this it has 
resulted that several of Mr. llislop’s conclusions must he modi- 
fied, and in fact have been modified, by the more detailed exa- 
minations of^thc Geological Harvey. Mr. Ilislop refers tlio whole 
of the sandstone beds to one scries, and considers them the saulo 
as the sandstones previously divided by Dr. Carter in Ins' 
Summary into three sub-groups. On the contrary the Geological 
Siyvey has shewn that they arc entirely distipot from these 
Jatter, and that they arc themselves referrible to two or three 
groups se^xarated by marked unconformity. It is probable that 
Sir. HIslop^} " Upper Sandstone Series” of his later pajiers, o/ tife 
“Iron Sandstone” of liis earlier, belongs to-the same group as the 
Mahadevaof the Geologipal JSurvey, Ilis second group or his “La- 
^ mkiated Series” is probably the rciircsentative of the Dainoodah 
beds of the same authors. But if this be so, there is at Nagpore a to- 
tal absence of a most important group of beds, whicli form the upper • 

* We would here mention that to other mibaionaries .ilao wo are indebted for 
gcolopoal ccutiibutiona. Sec the pa]>eis by the Uev. Mr. aud Dr. Caldwell 

in the reports oL Uovt. Central Museum, Madias, Ibl;!/. 
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jiOrtioii of the aqueoiitj rocks in the llajmalnJ district, and which 
arc also seen in the Nerbudda valley. The whole of them are 
unhesitatingly called tlurassic by Mr. Hislop. Whotlier this 
will finally prove to be their true epoch remains to be proved. 
But to those interested in tlie matter, we would buggest the pro- 
priety of considering the remarks ol* the geological surveyors 
in their report on the analogous tick! of Talclieer, where the 

I n’obability of some at leaat of the rocks described by Mr. His- 
op proving to be of Permian age, i*- forcibly pointed out.* 

We find too lliat Mr. llislop lnm'>elf has considerably altered 
his opinion, for in a brief summary ot* some of his results, which 
lie oomniunicatcd to the Asiatic Soeicly in Bombay before sail- 
ing for Eiirojic, he siioaks of th^sp ro(*ks, as Trlassic or Liassic, 
basing his ojiinion on the occurrence ol* l‘ossil fish-teeth ( Cerato- 
dtts ) which he had at lir.^t supposed to be from Tertiary beds. 
We do not in reality think it a matter of any impoilance, at 
the ])reseiit, whotlier thcbc beds be Jurn'^bic, or Triassic or even 
Pahcozoic. V^Tial every sound goologl^t desires to learn is the 
succession of tlic^c l)v*ds, the mooe in which one dejiends on the 
other, ho^V one lu grown from the other, in fact their history. 

I Wc accej)!, thcrcioic. the system adopted by the (ieological 
Survey in Imlia, of giving local names to these groups, leaving 
the determination of tlieir iruc affinities, as compared with 
. established Eiirojican groupb, lor future research. Sucli names 
are useful for tlm time, in gix ing definite and brief terms by 
which to distinguibli (ortain gr<m]Ks of bed^, and so avoiding 
iiuich circumlociilion, ainl v lien thg C]k>c1i to wliirh such belong 
is clearly Cbtabli'^bed, they are readily merged into the larger 
and more general classification, based on wider inxe^tigations. 

As regards gcologkal ina])s, India has vcceivcj^ during the 
last ten years a few valuable contributions. Foremost among 
these, from the fai*t of its referrij^g to the empire at large, 
more than from the a<x*iira(‘y or detail of its information, we 
'would place, the general sketch of the Physical and Geological 
features of BrHish India, by ^Ir. Greenough, published in 1855. 

To all ^ who had tlie pleaMire of being aecpiainted with that 
able and original tliinker, to whom the progress of sound views 
in Geological Science is much indebted, and who never hesitated 
boldly to withstand 'any Iciideney on the part of its cultivators 
to run riot with any fa^orite dogma or any authorized’’ opi- 
nion, his excessive partiality for maps of all kinds was well- 
known. JVlaps were emjdoyed by liiin as a means of exhibiting 
facts and phenomena wliieh it would scarcely occur to others 
thus to rei'ord ; the desire of locating, geographically, any 
statement, whether relating to liis own favorite study^ geology, 
* Memuu;» of Gcolo^iuil of India; Parti, pp. 61, S2. 
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' or to any other, seems to have been with him irresistible. To* 
some feelipg of this kind, we presume, is to be attributed the 
commencement of this map of India. Every fact bearing on 
the geological structure of the country, which was met wim in 
the course of liis extensive reading, was jotted down on a map 
of the country at the point where it was stated, to occur. The 
localities of minerals, of fossils, of coal, &c., thus became noted ; 
the outline of different rooks, as described or mapi)ed by others, 
was transfciT^! 1o liis own map; and as materials thus accumu- 
lated, the various detached and isolated points of the bounda- 
ries were united and i*endered in some degree consistent. This, 
in reality, was the only original work contributed by Mr. 
G reenough to the map; and in many cases this has been very 
ingenioudy and cleverly done. That the map however was 
suifered to remain as it was comjnled, with, in several j)laccs, 
contradictory and incredible statements on the face of it, was, 
unfortunately, caused by its compiler ha\ing been lost to the 
world of science be lore its publication was completed, and is ii 
proof that the mode of compilation was lliat we have suggest- 
ed. 

Defective, however, as this map is, and as indeed every such 
first attempt must be, and having no j)rctcnce whatc^ev to be 
more than a pictorial representation of the extent of area over 
wliich certain rocks arc. known to extend (no attempt even being 
made to jioiiit out the true j>CM)l<)gical relations of those rocks) 
it has uni|uestlonably been of \ery essential service. Theic arc 
many perooiis who will examine and comprehend such an aj)- 
])cal to the 0 )c, who would never trouble theni'^ches to study 
a detailed dehcri])tioii. And the very desire to correct the er- 
rors of such a ma]) will in it^^elf lead to empiiry. 

In 1852 a \idual)lc resume uf all the infoniiatlon acquired by 
'Cai)tain W. S. Sherwill during his long continued connection 
with the llevenue Survey, w as embodied in a geological map of 
Bengal. Wc w^ould express our great regret that tlic topogra-/ 
phy.of tliis map, as well as that of Mr. (ircenonigh, sjiould be 
SQ very d(?(ecti\e. Old maps, the best probably that existed 
at the tune these comiiilations were commenced, have been used, 
and the moffe recent additions to, or corrections of previous 
knowledge, have not been embodied. But until the general 
survey of the country is n^prn advanced such errors are unavoida- 
ble. • In Captain Sherwill’s map, we have one of those most 
useful compilations, in whicli facts are rapidly, and in several 
points, moat successfully grouped into a few general classes, by 
which the eye quickly seizes on the prominent conditions, while 
the minuti^) of detail are neglected. And this is no mean ad- 
vantage. The map must however be looked upon rather as eco- 
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Domical than geological, Tiulccd in its geology there are some 
strange incon8i8tenc^c^. Would our readers lancy an historian 
in tracing out the succcbsion of events in the English annals, 
placing the reign of our Sixth Edward prior to that of John, 
and proving, to liis own batisiaction at least, that the unwilling 
concession of their chartered riglits to the bold and m^ly barons 
of the latter, was only the result of die yielding piety of the former. 
Let our readers, we say, fam^y this, and they \^ill have an in- 
stance somewhat aiialogoiib to the reading which the author of this 
map gives of some passages in the history of the geological changes 
whicli ha've occurn^d within the area of his inaj). We find 
Old lied Sandstone,'’ rc'^ting on, aiul therefore biibsequeut to, 
“Mountain Ijlmcstone,” both being iindibtiirbed ! In his sec- 
tions also, we see some HOO icet in thickness of Asbestos forming 
a regular bed resting upon Hornblende, and covered by Latcrite, 
a statement vdiich, to use a common phrase “ requires eonlirina- 
‘ lion.” 

To the same author we owe two very interesting pai)crs, in 
which some geoU*gicnl facts of AaUie are gl^cn. In one lie des- 
cribes the district < ftlie Uajmalial HiMs;* in the other tlietri])to 
the snowy regions north of Darjeoling.t Coinev(*d in a eharmiiig 
style, the reader is led along with all I lie enjoyment, but not the 
fatigue of his traveller. The geological liiets ai*e, however, only 
incidentally noticed, and these contributions can scarcely be con- 
sidered as lairly belonging to our subject. Tlie i)re\ious sepa- 
rate ma])S of C’aj)1, Slieiavill, of the districts of Behar, Slialiabad, 
and part of Ilhauguljujre, were all embodied in his subsequent 
general inni), and need not therefore be referred to. *1 lie geolo- 
gieal inaj)s of the districts reported on by the (leological Survey, 
arc also ]ml)Hslied se]>avatel} , we believe. But with these, the 
list of maps must conclude. We d(» not, of course, enumerate 
here tlie maps which, iji manj cases, have illustrated Memoirs, 
but which must be taken as i>ai*t (>f those ^Memoirs. 

To the Alinenilogy of India, the (’(>ntributions have been but 
few. In the pstges of the Asiatic Society^ floumal, Calcutta, 
be found destTijfiioii^ and analyses of several, to vvliicn Mr. Pid-^ 
^dington has given names, as new to science, wdiich names have 
to a small extent gained currency. But the valu'e of these re- 
sults may well be doubted. And until the analysis of the Nc- 
j)aiilite, Nevvboldtite, &c., of tliis author be repeated with'm(>re 
care and skill, vve may be excused from admitting them toithe 
rank of mineral species. One curious substance, analysed by 
Mr, J'iddington, is worthy of notice. To it he has given the 
name of a zealous promoter ol‘ natural science to whom we arc 

m As bo<v Vol \\ , p 514, 1857. 

1 iHtto \ ol i> 510, 185 J 
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indebted foe an intereating aceountof the district in which he W&s 
to some, time located,* and from which the supposed mineral was 
*dbtaiu6d along with many other loose specimens. It will be worth 
while brieflyj^) refer to it here, as al^rding an excellent instance 
of the great care which should be given to the discrimination of 
euch objects. We shall quote the ac^jud words of Mr. Pidding- 
ton.t 

Our speevnen is apparently the remains of an oblique rliomboidal 
table, much broken down by exposure to the atmosphere, or to theactiuu 
of water, and decomposing externally.’* 

“ Its external colour, feel, soiling, and hardness when scraped, are ex- 
actly those of an impure eaithy chalk ; * * 

“ Its fracture, seen on a very small surface, is coarse and hackly, imd it is 
of some considerable l^ugUnc&s. It shews also m the fracture thin brown 
coloured veins, such as are sometimes seen in common earthy iron ores 
from vegetable matter.*' • 

It is externally very friable and soiling. It adheres a little to 
the tongue, and feels heavy. The interal colour is that of a dull dirty 
fawn coloured claystouc, the lustre earthy, but perhaps in a strong light a 
little saccharine.” 

“ The smell is very remaikablo, being oily and rancid* as if oil had 
boon spilled upon it ; and this eapeeially when it is pulverised of 
heated high enough to drive off the water. The powder is of a dull, 
yellowish white colour. The external chalky siiifaco then, is that of 
the decomposed mineral,* * *. Its spec: gravity is but Ji.43 ;* , 

** exammalim* In tlie forceps it bhickuns, softens and some- 

, times exfoliates a little, or a piece hies off. Ihie most remarkable 
characters are the blackening and softening, by which last the points of 
tiro forceps arc deeply impressed into the assay.” “ The blackened*assay 
affords no trace of a stdphuret, and in the reducing fhiino the blackness 
soon goes off, having the whole mineral of a duty grc}i>h white,”* * * x- 
“ Via Ilumda, * Ily the only analysis foi which I could afford 

an assay, from so small and precious a speciiucn, J Imd it to contain 


Sulphate of Barytes, 

per cent. 
... 83.52 

Carbonate ol Lead, 

... 0.23 

Oxide of Iron, 

Woter Organic Matter and loss, ... 

.t. • 75 

... 0 50 


100.(*0 , 


'^•As above-mentioned, ^we, cannot afford to sacrifice any moi'c rif this 
cuffious specimeu for examination, and L should pnoreo vet remark that 
a portion of the external decomposed white crust was unavoidably tal^n 
in the analysis made. We have a right however to claim the discovOTy •. 

* Gapt. J. C. Haughton, Author of Mem on Geol. Structure of Singbhooni. 
Jour. As. Sue. Bengal, Vol xxiii p. 103, 1801. 

+ Jou) Ab Soc DoQgal, Vol. xix , p. 45J. 

Mancn. 385P 
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of it for Xaeut, Haughton, and I liave thereSdre namod it. provisionally, 
Haughtonitp” 

We &ney our readers from the above description have protm- 
bly anticipated the eolution of all these curiou^Jacte. * if not, 
we will solve their doubts at once, by telling them that this 

precious” specimen of a valuable” new mineral was nothing 
more nor losb than a fnagmeut of old, dried-up white paint; it 
derived its Hat table-likc form from the surface on ip^iich it dried, 
its curious brown wavy lines from the disseminated films of oil 
through it, those at once ao(5otinting for the blackening and 
softening when heated; and for the oily and rancid smell. We 
doubt not, there had been lying in some out of the way comer of 
the verandah of Caj)t. llaughton’s residence in the country, a box 
which was the receptacle of all loose fraginem'=i of stones belong- 
ing to nothirg in particulai ; and tliat with the many fragments 
^ of stones and ores had been thrown a piece of hardencci ])aint, 
which had lain at the bottom of some eartlien ])()t until it was 
useless. Such was the Hav*jhtoHiti\ We (‘annot, therefore, 
iulmit the other minoials described by the same author, without 
further and -more <*a oful examination 

^ A wide field still remnins for future enquiries in Indian mine- 
ralogy; and many will be the additions to the list of Indian 
minerals. In Jhmgal, the diioctioii which the raihmds have 
taken passing over ground whieJi is for tlie most jiart nearly flat, 
there will be but little* oppoitunity atforded by cuttings through 
rock for such eollectionb, but we trust that on the liumbay side 
of the [leninsiila, some one intcre*»ted in buch jiursuits has been 
carefully watching the operations of the railway engineers. The 
vast I'uttings through the trap-rockb on the lihore Ghaut, must 
have 3^iel(lcd bplcndid speciiiieiib ol the varieties of Zeolites know ii 
to occur there. And we shall be greatly surpriscil, if bcvcral 
other varieties* not hitherto ob'scrved, liave not been brought to 
^lotice. We look eagerly to our Bombay brothers of the hani- 
^ncr for information on this point. 

During the Isi^t few yeai’b, the Court of Directors of the East 
India f\)in]>any, anxious to do wliat in them lay to ‘projnotc 
the material wealth of tliis country, sent to each of the three 
Prc'^iilcncies of India, a gentleman to act as mineral viewer, with 
Cbpeeial reference to the extent of the deposits, and the practi- 
<*abiHty of working the (*oals, and iron%ores. The several reports 
of the.^e gentlemen hav c now appeared^nd we believe the ali- 
tl^rs have all returned to Europe.* Tiiese reports are practical- 
* iy valuable, and we would refer those iiersonally interested in 
* sueli^liquirieb to tliein, as aflbrding a considerable amount of 
intigjjjlHKm. Mr. David Smith, the gentleman scut to .Bengal, 
%gH||[|pd on the coal fields of Kancegunge, of Kiirhurbari, of 
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PulEtnow, and Sirgoojali, We may say tliat he has not added 
a sii^e ^eologic^ fact to those already known regarding tibiese 
Isolds. Ilte has discussed folly the probable expense, and the 
probable difficultied, attendant on the proposed attempt to work 
the iron ores, and this portion of his report is valuable and, im- 
portant, as giving the candid imj^ressioins of one conversant ex- 
perimentally wim such undertakings. His calculations do not 
very matcx^ly differ from those given year before by Mr. Old- 
ham, if allowance be made for the different scale of the works 
pro}K)sed* Mr. Smith’s reports regarding the other fields, mere- 
ly notice the facts of thickness, number of beds and facility for 
extraction, &c. 

In Bombay, Mr. Blackwell visited the Nerbudda distriot 
and Sindc, and in hts reports has discussed the feasibility of pro- 
fitably manufacturing iron, and of obtaining coal. 

Wc have not seen any reports by Mr. Wall respecting the 
Madras districts, with the exception of a short description of his 
trip to Kotah on the Godavery, published in the Madras Lit. 
and Phil. Journal, f in which he gives some facts of interest and 
imiMirtance, bearing on the geology of the country. 

Wc have alluded, however, to these reports for a specifd reason ^ 
We should never have looked for a geological description of the 
country examined in such papers, aud yet they afford a tacit 
and therefore unanswerable acknowledgment, on the part of, thex 
authors of these reports, of the value of geological knowledge. 

We are not of the school who fancy, that jiracticc, if siioccbs- 
ful, can ever be opposed to science. Wc reject iutntoihii absurd 
di'stiiiction of “ jiractical” men, and laugh to ridicule the cant 
of those who imagine there can be any real opposition in such 
things. Wc believe that the great author of inductive science 
correctly stated the progress of knowledge, ascendendo ad 
‘ a'fhmata, dencendendo ad opera y"* we belic\e that principle^i 
must bo known before the ai)]>lication of those principles can bo? 
safely attempted; and liowexcr valuable the manipulative* skill, 
acquired by long continued ‘^practice” and devotion ^o one pur- 
suit, .may be, when fliat pursuit i& to be continued under tho 
same conditions, we know also, that those most likely to be mis- 
taken andTled astray, if these conditions be altered, a^c pre- 
cisely those most practical , jnost skilled In the rfere prac/tice of 
whh,t they have acquiredi Wc speak strongly on this subject 
from the frequen<’y with which we hehr repeated, Oh ! we want 
^ practical men” I And this is eternally dinned into the earspof 
every one interested in the questions diseusbcd, but chiefly by' 

^ Seloctions from Rocords of Bombay Government, Now Series, xh\. 

t New Seaea, VoL u* No. iv , July and b<*rtemlLr, 1&57. 
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those very persons who know nothing of either the practice or 
the soience involved in the matter. 

Bnt to return to our immediate subject. The reports, as we 
smd, of these practieaL viewers have been published^ of men of 
faigb,^ and deservedly high, reputation in their own pursuits ; 
and^ in every single higtance^ have these gentlemen found it ex** 
' pedient and necessary to enter into yeoloyical details — to speak of 
the science, that is, not of the practice — and to do this ^ the ground- 
work, the foundation, and the only safe foundation^ on which to 
build up their practical results* 

And still, curiously enough, there is not a single instance which 
does not at once betray the almost total want of acquaintance, 
on the part of the writers witli the very subject matter, which, 
involuntarily, they felt compelled to introduce. One oi these 
gentlemen, W mg somewhere become acquainted with the names 
applied by the Geological Surveyors to different groups of rocks, 
has api)airently put them into a bag, and shaking them up well, 
has drawn them out in succession and then taken this onler, ae 
tlie order in which they occurred in nature. The proceeding is, 
at least, impartial. 

^ Now wc would here ask, why is tliis^ Why should there bo, 
in matters connected with the physical structure ol the earth, a 
confusion of ideas which does tiot exist t>i\ other point-- ? To us, 
the answer is obvious — simply this, that there do not as yet 
exist the general means of accjuiring in childhood akhowlcdgeof 
these matters. Would any sane person be found talking of 
wanting a practh aV’ man ii it were desired to calculate the height 
of one of the mountains of the moon, or to measure the paralj^ 
of a fixed star. Tlie builder-up of telescopes, the practical opti- 
cian is here, as in otlicr things^ a necessary adjunct to any such 
oj>erations. To his skill we must be indebted for the beautiful 
(contrivances lor abridging sjiacc, aud measuring minute angular 
<listanccs, but these contrivances are only the practical embodi- 
ment of Huo g cations dcriv ed from, and of wants felt by, others. 
Hut why \vouk| tlie optician not be aj'plied to in such a (^S€^? 
WTiy w ouUl the statement ol the scientihe astronomer be appealed 
to rather than the dictum of the most skilled workman that 
ever (^xisted? We believe simply because every pbrson, who 
has the slighUfest claim to be considered educated, has been so 
far instructed from his early youth that be is able to sec the dis- 
tinctness of the two ; to acknowledge the beauty of the contii- 
vance and the immense accuracy df the workmanship of the prac- 
* tical man, and to atiprcciate the wonderful science and command 
of resour^ whleh the astronomer brings to his subject. We 
think that the lesult would be precisely similar, ^ere our 

youdi childhood to a knowledge, however ele- 
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mouthy, of xuitorol science* They would then at least know . 
what the .problems to be solved meant, and be able to estimate 
their chance of undertaking themr they Avould see where ex- 
tended and general knowledge came into play, and where limit- 
ed and practical skill was required. 

Surely, it is to this want of early aCqiuaintance with the sub- 
lime discoveries of geology, that we may .trace Ibe frequent 
(alas I how often ill judged) attempts to reconcile” its truths 
with religious opinions. There still lurks in the minds of many 
a scarcely-confessed yet only half-oonoealcd dread of the study. 
Its truths, fairly stated, come upon them with almost alarming 
novelty, and, we would confess also, with some apparent contra- 
dictiomto generally received notions. Its reasonings, too, require 
|ong and careful study to be fully undertstood, and however 
fiilly comprehended, they still want life, and are weak and in- 
conclusive, unless the student has become ^letually familiar with 
Ihe rocks and fobbils,-^which are the proof of the geologist’s 
propositions — and has actually studied their relations, as they 
lie in *the eartli. The few, who give any serious consideration 
to the matter, admit the truth and value of the proofs* submitted 
to them; and justly argue that what is truth in sc5enc»e, rightly 
understood, must be truth in religion ; and that truth can never 
be dangerous. But the many who give not this attention lo 
the evidence are so startled by tlic novelty, that they cannot bcc 
the sublimity, of these truths. Their minds arc not prepared to 
qdmit what, at first blush, seems to be op]H)sed to their earliest, 
and most fondly-cherished notions. Th6 bearings of gcologi<*al 
science, upon the statements of revelation, upon the antiquity 
of this earth, and the demonstration wliich its researches afibrd 
that death has been the universal law of all organic beings on 
tills globe *^from the beginning,” require long and repeated 
thought to be fully comprehended, and cannot therefore be at 
once received. There must have been here, as in other cases, 
a large amount of previously acquired knowledge ; the soil mu^t 
ha'^e been prepared for the reception of the sc^'d, if we wish 
that germinate and yield fruit. And we hesitate not lo 

say that this preparation, this previously acquired knowledge, 
never Wb looked for, unless we can see introduced intq our 
schools, and educational establisnments of every grade, a certain 
amount of teaching in pr^ictlcal geology. 

And these considerationb naturally dead us to bay a uord or 
two on the future prospects V)f geology in this country. VS''eliave 
seen whulub has been done lately, we have hinted at what still 
remains to be done, before wc can hope for even an imperfect 
acquaintance with the real structure, or imjierfccst knowledge 
of the* mineral wealth of the country. And we think it obvi- 
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ou^ that 8ome cpnsiderable change must take place before even 
tbw can ^ looke<l for. Fellow-workers must be founds who 
wiU contribute their local knowlcd^ to the general store^ fellow^i 
students, who vmy aid in the working out cd the great problems 
submitt^ to tike Indian mologist. 

Ilow then is this to he accomplished?. First and^iostim- 
])ortant among the means for attaining this end must be the 
Geological Sunxv establishment, and the proper application of 
ali its forces. We have acknowledged its exertions in the cxnr 
tnination of the country, and its carefully elaborated reports and 
maps; but while thus willing to apprecisfte its labours, we can- 
not for a moment admit that more than one-half of its proper 
B]>hcrc of duW has been fiUed, one-half its labours done, hy such 
a course. We believe it to have been clearly the duty of ths|| 
authorities to establish this Survey; we believe it equally thei? 
duty to obtain from it its full measure of usefulness. And we 
believe that tliia never can be done unless the staff of that Survey 
be used as an educating body, as well as an investigating body 
^of skilled labourers. The same geiitlemcn who have already prov- 
ed their skill and alUity as en(]U|rer8, should bo, moic fully than 
^ they are, the means of spreading the knowledge thojr obtain. 
In fact, we believe, that tlio Geological Survey of India should 
be made both the school for iustruction in, and the reward for, 

^ a knowledge of the all-important subject ol its enquiries. 

It is so universally ac’knowledged as to have become a truism — 
that no one can teach properly any science of observation who 
has not been himself an obstTver, And if there be one kind of 
eiKiuiry, which more than another demands that the instructor 
should liave had iicrsoiial and long continued practice in the pur- 
suit, tliat enquiry is geology. Whence came it that in the ear- 
lier ages of our science the wildest sjieculations and the most 
absurd theories [ircvailed. Simply that the writers were content 
• to draw their inspiration not from Nature but from ‘‘ Nature’s 
handmaid.” And on tlie other hand, how has it resulted that the 
glorious (jiscoverics of modern geology have taken their stand 
Ix'side teller great triumphb of human intellect, SimplJ^, because 
Mature licrself has been inve'stigated for her facts, and so far as 
tliO'^Qibe riglitly interpreted, tliey must bear the inl)[)res8 of the 
buhliniity of* their great source, they must reflect in some degree 
the unspeakable grandeur of the great tlriginator of all. 

We hold, therefore, that it \s> to those personally ei%aged in 
Jlie in^ Cbligation of the geology of this country, thatf we must 
||Dk fi)r any ])raGiical instruction in the science and itf^pplica- 
Vmis. We know that under the direction of the present head of the 
Survey, an excellent museum of geology has been established 
inj|||alcutta, a \ibit to ^Nliich ^\ill bhew, that considering the few 
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nion<^ it has existed, great progress has been made; &at a 
coEfldeiit hope may be felt that these collections will become 
daily more important and valijaUe. But museums alone are of 
little vtduc as educational means. The finest collection in the 
world, unapproachable even in the wonderful variety and beauty 
ef the objects it contains, may interest the eye, and mscipline the 
mind to a general conception of the vastness and the grandeur 
of those objQC|s ; but the full value of even such a collection can 
never be apprehended by the ordinary visitor. It is the student 
atone who can estimate its worlh. To him its secrets are opened, 
as in investigating eadh successive phase of his subject, he finds 
brought togcther*from all quarters, and grouped in their proper 
suooeasion, the varied evidences on which his conclusions must 
based ; and as he is able, by actual personal examination, to 
follow up that chain of reasoning, testing each link as he pro- 
ceeds, which has led others to results, at first sight perhaps ano- 
malous and«strangc. But tliis advantage can only be developed 
fuUy, when tlie riches of a collection are explained by those who, 
having mode it, are aware of its objeftts, and its ends. 

It was a deeply felt conviction of this, which led tb the esta- 
blishment in England of the school of applied science attached to 
the (Geological Survey of (ireat Britain, and carried on at the 
Museum of Practical (Geology in Jermyn Street, and it is to this 
connection that that school owes the proud jiosition it now holjs 
ol* being the best school of geology in the world. It wa^ a grow- 
ing conviction of this kind, which produced the extension of 
siiniljpr arrangements to Ireland in connection with the Geologi- 
cal* SmPvey of that country and the Museum in Dublin, ^nd 
it was further to the same feeling we owe the stipulation, that 
a necessary part of the duties of the recently appointed direc- 
tor of the natural history department of the British Museum, 
sliould be the delivery annually of a course of lectures, illustrat- 
ing at least one portion of the vast treasures entrusted to his 
care. Wc think it must therefore be admitted, that experience has 
sheivn that if our collections are to be fully and jir^pcrly utilized, 
they iqust^be employed as illustrations of, and as aids to, regular 
and systematic instruction. 

X#et it ndt be supposed here that we would confine suoh to . 
geology alone, f While writing these pages; we have heard with 
great? pleasure, that tha Asiatic Society of Bengal has come 
forT^ard ^th a noble offer to the. Goifernment of this country, 
to place the whole of theiif very valuable collections at its dis- 
on the sole proviso that the Government do undertake the 
establishment, and the support, of one general or Imperial Mu- 
seum in the metropolis. That the collections of the Asiatic 
Society would form a most imi>ortant and excellent nucleus for 
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sndi a mu 8 eun!i, will not be doubted by any one who 

knows them. Crowded into inconvenient rooms, badly lighted, and 
arn^ii^cd, and badly cared for, stdl these collections must stiltee 
the visitor by their variety, their number and their value. The 
natund history portion contains by far the best series of Indian 
birds, wliich exist in any museum in the world ; the osteological 
oexUeotion is varied and valuable, and if in concholo^ and en- 
tomology the museum may bo far behind what it mi^ht fairly 
be expected to be, all credit must be given to the society, and 
to its able curator, Mr. Blyth, for the extent of its gone^ na- 
tural history collections. Mineralogy add ggology are now to 
be looked lor in the 80])aratc museum attachea to the Geological 
Survey office, and may therefore fairly be exempted from the 
Hstof Ihe Society’s collections, being represented thereby a poor 
collection of minerals, and some iinarrangcd fossils. But there 
is also a most valuable series of remains poss^essing great arclueo- 
logical and hi^ti>rical interest, and of undoubted iiiliiortancc to 
the students ol the history and mythology of this country. We 
ihopc the liberal imuiosal *of tlic Society will be met in the 
some liberal spirit, lud that the great value, the immense impor- 
tance, of having such a general collo^'l ion brought together under 
one roof — each department illustrating the (ther, each contribut- 
ing its own chapter to the long and interesting story of tlic 
cliargos which this land of the Bast has undergone — will l)c 
frankly and freely acknowledged. The Council of the Society 
inofet ju'-tly remark “ how important it is that the efforts of all 
interested in the progi’css of the various bmnclies of natural 
science in this city should be combined in one and the same 
direction.” We would quote liere the forcible words of Professor 
Owen, in his Presidential address to the British Association, oil 
jissuining tlie chair of that important scientific body at their 
last meeting at Leeds, simply remarking that if such combina- 
tion of poi\ers, and general co-operation, be found useful in 
London, how infinitely more so must we expect a similar com- 
bination t(' pr )\c here, lie said 

‘‘ In thfe kite location, by liberal permission of the Govemtnent, of 
the Boyal, Liniiiraii, and Chemical Societies in contiguous apart- 
ments at llurliugton House, wc hail the commencemeij^ of that organi- 
zation, rccoiiimondod by the British Association at tunir first meeting, 
from which the most impo^Unt results of fiombinatiou of pMsent scat- 
tered powers, and of a system of intellectual co-operation, may bo confi- 
dently cxiiectcd. The combined advaiitiges, including at once the most 
powerful stimulus and the most efficient guidance of scienthic research, 
have appealed to an eminent member of our body to be beyond cal- 
culation/" 

locality in tlic metropolis unites so many elements of eonvoni- 
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enc« for sueli a eonceAtration as Burlington House. If, to the applica- 
tion of other scientific societies than the three now there located, the 
reply should be given “ that the State is not called upon to provide 
room for individuals who may choose to combine for the enjoyment 
of a special intellectual pursuits we may rejoin that such associations 
seek no selfish profit, but impart the results of their combined labour 
freely for the pubfic weal« And if a statesman could be supposed to 
take sudh ground of objection, one might urge, on grounds as low, that 
the sinall amoifnt of support needed for the enterprises and establish- 
ment of scienoUH^rce equal to^the product of the tax upon discovery 
and invenHon jflpftmder the ^existing ‘ Patent Laws,’ — would be a good 
investment on W^ppxt of a nation; and that, viewing sudbi establishments 
and the prosecution of abstract* physical truth, in regard only to their 
material results, tiiese might assure a Minister disposed to invest in 
what might seem to him the lottery of science, that the prises are nei- 
, thCT few nor small, nay, — some are incalculably great ” 

So long as our collections are broken up Into detached portions 
we deprive them of half their value, because they do not afford to 
the scientific investigator those means of comparison, which from 
the intimate relations between the several natural sciences, are es- 
sential to complete and successful research. A museum, so far ^ 
‘ as it is practicable, should exliibit unbroken that series of links 
‘ which actually exists in nature.” And they proceed to insist on 
the great advantages which must result from the establishment of ^ 

one central and general museum in which, all our resources * 
^ (which on the most sanguine estimate cert uiiily arc not likely 
* to be excessive) should he Concentrated.” They sidicit the Go- 
vernment to undertake the foundation of hiicli a museum, in 
which all available natural liistory collections might be com- 
bined, and in which should be provided a fitting place of exhi- 
bition for other objects of interest, whether physical, economi- 
cal, or historical ; and for the foundation of such a museum the 
Asiatic Society proposes to bestow all its own collections. • 

We shall not allude to the many important considerations 
which are sul)mitted to the Government, as to logalit}^ inanage- 
•ment,, aedessibility to the public, and other points, l)ut pass at 
once to what, at the present moment, we are most anxious to 
notice, namSly that the Council of the Asiatic Society, cotnposed 
of men rcprdjpnting all branches of science in the ranks’t^f that 
body,;which is itself thew representative of the science and learn- 
ing* of tBe country, have, we rejoice to "say, t^ken the same view 
of the importance of connecting actual teaching and systematic 
instruction with the formation of such a museum, aud that they ‘ 
point out forcibly the advantages winch would result from the 
proposed, arrangements, as they might be made ancillary to 
^ the appointment of Professors of natural science, whose lectures 

lliRffH. 
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would be aco^esiblc to all ^tudenta, from all cdticatioxial insti* 
* tutiouB5 on teims of perfect equality.” 

Wc can only wiah auceeBs to these well-directed efForte of the 
Asiatic Society , and we ardently hope that many years may not 
elapse before we see^ in the metropolis of British India^ an es- 
tablishment worthy of the empire, wherehs may be coilceiitarated 
all that is valuable as illustvative of its structure and its re- 
sources, where the younger members of society may be trained 
to habits of observation, and where the more admticed visitors, 
whoso lot it may be to inhabit distant and 
might, in a morning^e visit, obtain a knowlenPof what had 
been already ascertained, and whdt still remained unknown, re- 
garding the districts where their future abode was destined to 
be. How immensely im[>ort ant * would it be thus to fix the limits 
of the imkmmn, and enable the enquirer thus to commence 
journey from the very point where the labours of others had 
ceased. 

But while anxiously anticipating such a result with regard 
to all the subjects which such a general collection would illus- 
trate, Wc Rave partly endeavoured to shew that the facilities for 
t accompllhliing all this, with rcganl at lea^^t to one of those sub- 
jects, already exist There must be, if the trcological Survey 
l)C efiicicntly maintained, there mii^t ahrajs be on its staff, per- 
• SOBS fully qualified to in<?truct in the .several branches of study, 
which they are daily rti>plying in practice. And these gentle- 
men, from the peculiar conditions of climate in this country, must 
be for some months in the year confined to station.” And we 
woidd ask, why should not their eai*efully acquired knowledge 
be utilized by making them contribute in communicating that 
knowledge to others ? Wliy should they not be employed in 
giving courses of instruction in tho seieral subjects in whieh 
they are proficient ? 

it is not our proi ince to enter into any details of such ar- 
rangements. We merely suggest what would to us seem feasi- 
ble. It is for‘’others to cany out such arrangements.^ But ve 
arc satisfied, tliat until some such facilities for acquiring a know- • 
ledge of geology be proA ided, until a more gencnil t^te for such 
studies be generated, the investigation of the stri^ure of India 
must be beset W’ith the all but insuperable difBilties, which 
now meet the enquirer at every i)Oinfe. We know that "the 
questions to be solved are such as must arrest the attention of 
all who have their minds directed towards them, and that this 
attention once aroused will not again sleep. Then, but not till 
then, will the geologist in India meet his fellow-student in 
eAcry district; then w'ill local collectors, and local coHhetions, 
yield rich harvest, which none but those steadily, and per- 
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Wually engaged m the cultivation of the soil can expect to reap. 
And thea« but not till then, will it be possible to brin^r toge- 
ther the scattered fragment^ from all quarters of the field, and 
build up' into one living system the Geology of India. 

*4 Those who have followed us through the preceding pa^s, 
will have perceived .that we have not enjtered on the discussion 
of any of those large and intensely interesting questions, whieh 
airrest the g^logist at every step of his enij^uiries in this coun- 
try, as to the relative age of the rocks of India as compared 
with Eipropean formations ; nor alluded to the many grand spe- 
culations which inevitably carry away our thoughts, when wc 
attempt to conceive of the mighty physical changes, winch have 
in succession tended to bring the surface of this country into 
its present form. We have done so intentionally, and for this 
reason, that we believe such questions are not yet ripe for rca- 
i^uing. Speculate, of course, we might, but determine, we os 
yet cannot. 

But wliile thinking it more prudent to avoid the discussion 
for the present, we may, before concluding, throw out a hint or 
two which may possibly serve as a guide for future obscrver^. 

To an Indian geologist, the mucli-vcxed” Lateritc naturai-% 
ly presents itself first. We remember some years since, when 
a warm discussion was being carried on as to the true nature 
of those most interesting remains of vertebrate animals foun(] iu 
the Stonesfield Slate in England, and a marked difierence of oju- 
nion existed as to whether they should be considered Keptiliaii 
or Mammalian, one of the London journals, in reporting sonic ot 
these excited discussions, suggested tliat a better name for these 
minute jaws than either of the long and unpronounceable words 
which had been given, would be tlie Botiiekatio Thekium. 
And we remember, abo, the intense indignation and energy with 
which the Frendi naturalist protested, that the introduction of 
new names for what had been already described only tended t(f 
confuse, and to retard the progress of science instead of aiding 
k. The squib of the journalist had been tak^ the seriouh 
reaspning of a scientific investigator. We cannot^ claim hero 
the occurrence of any fossils which might lead to such couflict- 
•ii^ opinions, but unquestionably, if ever an unfortunatpi wighl 
ot a geologlit were hothered^ he will be When lie comes to study 
th£ Laterite of India# The name was originally pro^xiscd by 
iSuchanan Hamilton, and by him.confined stnctly to that peculiar 
kind of semi-indurated clhy, highly ferruginous, which in many 
parts of this country is extracted from the quarry, in so soft 
a state, as to admit of being readily cut into any required form ; 
but. which, from subsequent exposure to the air, and from the 
consequent desiccation and the simulUincous chcr^cal chiuigo 
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in its contained oxide of iron, soon becomes hl^ly indurated. 
Successive observers adopted this excellently devised name of 
Buchanan’s, but applied it to rocks of a totally different characV 
ter, until in the process of lime, the word has been, we believe, 
applied to almost every conceivable variety of mineral, if only 
it was red in colour. We have seen Jasper labelled luaterito, 
and jre have seen a soft red clay, wbi<di could readily be mould- 
ed in the fingers, equally called Lateritc. It mattered not whe- 
ther the mass were perfectly homogeneous, or were filled with 
rolled lumps of other rocks, which nave been subjected to long 
continued attrition; if it only had a good red colour, it has been 
called Ijaterite. In reality Laterite,iu Indian geological parlance, 
has been but a synonym for confnsion. And we might fairly 
adopt the joke to which we have alluded above, and callitBoth- 
rationitc, or, if tliis be too sesquipedalian a word, let us have 
it Puzzleite. 

Several writers have made a distinction of Latcrite into two 
kinds, one of ^liich they call Latcrite par excellence. This they 
consider as a kind of volcanic mud. W e regret to see that some 
of the Iridi geolo^sts, acting on hints of this kind from this 
(f country, have introduced the word Laterite into their nomencla- 
ture, as a synonym (or tlie well known bole of the trappean 
districts of the Isortli of Ireland.* This bole, however, is not a 
•flaw of volcanic mud or other matter, but the results of the 
decomposition in of layers of Basalt, Amygdaloid, &c. into 
red fciTuginoui clays. It appears obvious, that if one rock be in 
reality a volcanic mud, and another be distinotly a mechanical 
aggregation of grains of quartz, and much rounded fragments 
of other materials, it is worse than useless to retain the same 
name for two things which have had a totally difierent origin. 
The real question to be discussed by all who may meet this said 
Laterite, is the inode of its formation, and Its relations to the 
‘overlying and underlying groups. They must dismiss all pre- 
conceived notions of ^ olcanic action, or any such “ authorized” 
ideas ol* tlic iiK)dc of its formation, and observe, and state sim- 
])ly, the fs^cts. They will at once find a marked differongs be- 
tween two fonns of this protetui rock in this, that one has all 
, .the Qwidence of being formed m situ, from the decomposition of 
' the**iibjaeent rocks; 'another carries with it ever^ proof that it 
is the result of a rc*arrangement of degraded fragments oPva- 
rious materials. The one necessarily involves the oonsiderarion 
of a widely extended and long contihued action of water, (pro-^ 
bably marine)— and this is the form of Laterite more commonly 
scem^nd which is frequently called kufikur — the other is*in 

the result of atmospheric causes. But wheuee cosnes 

Ediu. rhil. Journal^ New Series, 185S, Vol. iv., p. 304. 
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all the iron?* And why ia it that this Laterite is not known in 
other countries ? What are the condition of its production^ oli- 
&atal or otherwiso^^-these are questions still to be answered^ 
and towards the solution of which every careful observer may 
add his quota however small.* 

Again, tlie great Aummulitic group of India, unquestion- 
ably one of the most important formations in this country, 
requires to he worked out in more detaiL We know that, 
from the extreme western limits of onr Indian empire, pass- 
ing northwards to near Peshawur, thenco extending almost 
witiiout interruption along the whole range of the Hima- 
laya, stretching up to the furthest known part of the As- 
sam valley, forming the mass of the Garo and Khasi Hills, oc- 
curring in Oachar and Munnipore, and again appearing in great 
fcffce all along the lower portion of the valley of the Lrrawaddi, 
and, so far as yet known, forming the entire range of the Ar- 
racan hills, we have rocks of enormous thickness and of great 
variety, which, taken on the large scale, can at once be recog- 
nized as belonging to the Nui mulitic group or the Eocene 
epoch of I^yell. But, throughout this immense extent,' embracing 
about 20 degrees of latitude and about 40 degrees of longitude, 
there must necessarily have been at the time of dejiosition of these 
rocks immense variety in the nature of the sea bottom, on which 
the molluscs, now found fossilized in Bu.ch numbers in these 
rooks, once dwelt $ in the character of the shores which limited 
that sea, and of the waters which were discharged into that 
ocean. In short, in all those circumstauces and conditions which 
tend to influence and modify the grouping of the animals and 
plants then existing along the ancient shores of this great !Num- 
mulitic ocean, all these changes have yet to be traced out, and 
we feel confident, that in charting out the old shores of thatjearly 
period, the records of a still earlier time will be found* pre- 
served, and safely immured in the rocky masses. We have yet 
no evidence whatever of the relations which these Nummulitic 
rooks beajr to the older Cretaceous rocks of India*; non do we as 
yet know with any certainty what is tlie next overly^g group. 
Further, it Js a fact that the fauna of these Nummulitic rocks, 
wherever examined in this country, is for the most part indica- 
tive of a moderate depth of water. But there must have been, 
synchronous with these nnore literal deposits, deep-water for- 
manons. WTiat then are these ? Mr. Oldham* in his late report 
on the Khasi hills, p. 171, &ys. What then are the represen- 
' tatives, 6r parallel of these Nummulitic beds in the more cen- 

* 8ome,^mirable remarka on Latorlte will be found in a paper by laeuMant 
Aytoim*---<m* the Geology of the Southern Concan — in the Edmbui^gh Now. Ail. 
Journal. New Series, Vol iv , p 67. 
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* tral part of India ? Can the group to which I have already 

* elsewhere given the name Mahadeva be in this portion? And 

* may not the irregularly developed beds of limestone^ Which are 
^ found aocompimying those sandstones, be the hunt rewesentsr 

* tives of widely extended, and largely developed, JSTummu- 
^ IHio limestone ? The solution of this question must be left ft>r 

* further and more extended research.” 

The important discovery/ by Captain Keatinge^of Cretaceous 
fossils in the western portion of the Nerbudda valley, 
where such were not previously known to exist, and tm 
tracing of the ^Numniulitic group into the Kajpipla hills in 
the same general district, and near to the typical loOali- 
ty of the M^iade^a rocks, all bear importantly on this question. 
Further, how are these groups related ? this there been during 
the period intervening between the two well marked series^ a 
regular and jrradual change, or has there been an interval of dib^ 
turbance, as marked by the unconforinable position of the two ? 
If the Mahadeva rocks of Mr. Oldham’s classification be the re- 
presentatives of the J^ummulitic group, we find tine supposed re- 
presentatives of tl4*se 'Name Mahadevas iu the South of India, 
resting unconformably upon the Cretaceous rocks of that district. 
But tiicn, here (at Pondicheny, &i.) we have only the lower 
portion of the Cretaceous group. Have we in India any rocks 
belonging to the epoch of the white chalk of England, or the 
upper port of the great Cietaccous System Pf 

Another mo*^t important question yet to be decided, we would 
commend to the geologists of Western India. What are the true 
relations of the beds iu Cutch, described by Grant, and from which 
he obtained his few remains of fossil plants ? His description is 
not sufficiently detailed to enable us to decide. Are they real- 
ly aqd truly a part of the* same beries of rocks, as those from 
which he procured his undoubtedly Oolitic Ammonites and other 
molluscs ? Or arc they not rather a totally separate and uncon- 
formablc group ? W c cannot answer. But tliis is not merely a 
question of faR*t, as bearing on the structure of that interesting 
^strict; it also assumes great importance in its beanng&onthe 
geolc^ of Bengal. In the liajmahal hills (as Mr. Oldham so long 
since as 1854 stated) the same* plants as are found in Cutch, oc- 
cur abundantly, but* these unfortunately without any associated 
beds, containing animal remains. Tlscy occur in beds, which 
arc inter-trappean.” *'What is tlieir true age ? Has the great 
exhibition of such volcanic forces in Bengal oeen synchronous 

Joui As Soc Bengal, 1858, p 112. 

A ScblagiDt'weit, contiai) to the statements of previous observers, and, we 
believe, quite eiroueously, states that the Fuudicheiry gnts undeHtc tke C/eiftc^us 
rooks. 
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with that 3tUi more powerfU and extended derelopmcnt of 
similar depoaitB^ which cover eo many thousand square miles in 
the Deeean and Western India ? Are the inter-trappeon’’ beds of 
the one district synchronous with those of the other? What 
were the peculiarities of climate, of surface, of elevation &c., whi^ 
led to the entombment of a most varied group of plant remains 
in one, without a single trace of associated animal organisms^ 
and to the occnirrence m the other of a large group of shells and 
other animal remains, with only a few imperfectly preserved 
plants ? These questions all remain to be worked out. 

Again, in the report by the Geological Survey on the Talcheer 
ccdl field, a tliick group of sandstones has been equally called 
Mahadeva, as occurring in the same relative portion with refer- 
ence to the coal-bearing rocks of that district, as do the typical 
!A^hadeva rocks of Central India. Are they truly of the same 
epoch ? It is as yet quite unproved. 

And here we might, with advantage, dwell at some length 
on the vast importance, nay the absolute necessity, of the most 
careful and philosophical investigation of fossil remains in the rocks 
of tliis country, Jbefore hastily referring the beds in Which they 
occur to European types or epochs. The finding of a single fossil , ^ 
the position of which has been well established in Europe , has been 
held to be sufficient evidence on wliich to base the unhesitating re- 
ference of the bed in which it occurred,, to the corresponding . 
beds in Europe. Most erroneously, we tliink. In Paleeontolo- 
gy, this law at least seems thoroughly cstablihhed, on the widest 
and soundest induction, that those species which are found to 
have had the greatest geographical, hkd also the greatest chro- 
nological extension, that is, that those which are found over the 
greatest limits in space, will also be found over the greatest 
limits in time. The occurrence, therefore, of the same fossils. 


(we mean truly identical species,) at opposite sides of our globe, 
instead of proving that the beds in wliich they occur Were of 
truly synchronous deposition, to our mind proves precisely the 
opposite. This seems to be also a necessary consequence of 
admitting ^that species have had centres of di^tributio^u, or that 
they have originated from single pairs, or single individuals. 
Bfefore, therefore, the true value of the testimony afforded by any 
such fossil ^n be estimated, tlie time and the place of its first ap- 
pearance inust be determined, as well as tlie period and the locality 
of its maximum development, and also bf its final disappearance. 
If aniTina la and plants do spread from given centres or in certain 
directions; this very distribution involves tlie idea of lapse of ' 
time, and of how much time, we know not. ^ 

But> there are other most important considerations, whicMre 
frequently neglected. In what consists the very marked differ- 
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ence between tlie lower Tertiary shells, and those now existing in 
the temperate seas of Europe and America? Is it not in the 
general tropical aspect of tiie one, as compared with the more 
temperate moles of the other? We speak of t]^ group consider- 
ed as a whole, not of individual species. Twe a eeriet of 
English Eocene fossils, and compare them with a series of 
existing shells, collcoted on the one hand from the shores of 
Northern Europe, and on the other from the sl^res of Aifrica 
or Asia ; from the former they will be found to be totally 
distinct, to the latter they will be seen to bear a very markea 
resemblance, a resemblance so marked, that it often rec^^uires a 
close examination and nice discrimination, to note the diffensn- 
CCS. W as there not, then, a similar climatal difference in the 
bhells of former periods, and are we not reasoning altogether on 
lalse grounds, when we seek to establish identity in epoch 
from identity in general character, between fossiliferous rocks 
in the tropical regions of our Indian empire, and the temperate 
and boreal districts of Europe. 

We accept, theveibre, not onl} as convenient and useful, but 
as philosophical and tiue, the attempt made Jby the officers of 
■ the Geological Survey in this country, to establish the real suc- 
cession of the rocks, axid to give to the separate groups local 
names ; indicating at the same time their piDbable analogues in 
< European classification, rather than to define this group as 

Oolitic” that as Cretaceous,” &c. !Much, very much, yet remains 
to be done, before any such accurate identification of rocks in this 
country with those in Europe, can be satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed. 

Fiirtlier, there is the important series of beds associated with 
the great coal deposits of this country. What is its geological 
age ? This is as yet altogether undetermined. This assertion 
may perhaps startle home of our readers. We know that it has 
very jJausibly been put down as of the Oolitic epoch, and it may 
be so, and we fully appreciate the careful elaboration of the ar- 
gument in the hands of the 2lcv. Mr. Ilislop. But it must J>e 
remembei^d that his reasonings depend on misconce^io^s, and 
are, therefore, to a great extent valueless. The fossil evidence 
he lias brought together has been accumulated fronf *beds which 
he believed to belong to one atid the same scries, but which 
have since been proved to be of totally different epochs. And 
the necessary cofisequeifce of this is, tiiat although a portiok of 
these rooks may finally be proved to belong to the Oolitic period, 
still the remainder must be of different series. What then are 
th^ ? *Pie discovery by Mr. Hislop of many Ceratodus teeth 
at of N^pore (which were exhibited to tho.Asia- 

tic long since by Mr. Oldham,) seems to prove that 
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«ome at least of these beds &e of Triassic age,* while the Permian 
analogies of the reptilian remains found in the same neighbour- 
^kood, and dose to the same locality, were pointed out by the 
Geqlogical Survey in their report on Talcheer. In the Himalaya 
we know for a Certainty of the occurrence of Jurassic, Liassic, 
Triassic, Penman, Carboniferous and Silprian rocks : and yet it 
is scarcely using too strong a phrase to say we know nothing more 
than the mere fact of their occurrence. 

Here, th&, is a rich store of questions both theoretical and 
practical to interest geologists, for ages to couiq^ Let no one, who 
has an opportunity of contributing a single fact to the general 
stock, hesitate to do so. So little is in rcaTity known, that in all 
probability, however trivial that fact may a[>pear, it will prove 
novel, 'il.nd let all bear constantly in mind that the area to be 
examined is so immense, and the labourers as yet so few, it is 
billy by a combination of detacheil results and by a grouping 
of facts, in themsches isolated and useless, l)ut which may to 
others pro^ e the key to much that is now concealed, that any 
large success can be hoped for. 

What a grand picture will , one day be worked, up from the 
many rough sketches w'hich are now being coarsely outline^ 
here Jind there, when we shall be able to trace out the cycle 
ofi changes through which this land has passed ; to depict the 
successive rising of its mountain ranges from the depths of the 
ocean ; to tell the times and seasons wheli first its massive gliats 
reared their huge summits ; to map out its old shores, to track 
its bays and gulfs and deltas ; to see the swamps in which wal- 
lowed the Ilippoiiotamus of old, and the forest glades where fed 
the Mastodon, or the more sandy plaius over which the Sivathe- 
rion roomed ; and to trace through all these mighty revolutions, 
organic and inorganic, the gradual adaptation of the surface for 
its final occupation by man — ^in a word, when we shall be able 
to picture forth in full detail the Physical History of our In» 
dian Empire ! 

* ^ Mr OJdhatn years nince alluded to the Triassic aspecC of sofite of the fossil 
plant* of the Rajmahal hills —Jour As Soc Bengal, 1854, p. 263 , 
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Art. VIII , — Beports &n the Indian Service Funds. ^ Various 

yeats. 

The only dAta» so far as we are aware, applicable to the mor^ 
tality of Christian female life in India, is that afforded by the re- 
cords of the Provident Funds established in connexion with the 
Indian Civil and Military Services. But owing to the imperfect 
manner in which^ at an early period, many of the fund registers 
appear to have been kept, these data are of a very limited cha- 
racter, and we have thus less hesitation in introducing the fol- 
lowing observations touching the mortality among the female 
nominees and incumbents on the Uncovenanted Service Family 
Pension Fund of Bengal. 

It appears that during the twenty years ending 30th jlpril 
1857, 825 married fehiues were admitted to the benefits of the 
Fund, of whom daring tliat period 128 died, 135 discontinued 
connexion with the Fund, and 562 were alive and on the institu- 
tion at the expiry of the term. In the lists furnished to us — 
which we had occ ision to examine in connexion with another 
enquiry — Europeans and Eurasians are not distinguished, but 
of 945 male members of the Fund no less than 75 per cent., or 
about three-fourths, are Eurasians, and it is belic\cd that even a 
Jiarger proportion of the females are persons of mixed Euro- 
*pcan and Asiatic parentage or the descendants of such — a 
class conventionally termed in India, East Indians’^ or Eu- 
rasians.” 

In all investigations into the mortality among females on the 
Indian funds, it has been found necessary to make a clear dis- 
tinction between the married women and the widows. The lat- 
ter — more especially the widows of Covenanted Civil and Mili- 
tary officers — almost invariably return to Europe, or retire to 
. some of the hill sanataria in India; but the former, we may sup- 
pose, have to accompany thi*ir husbands and share to a certain 
extent in the risks and vicissitudes incidental to a residence Jn 
India. 

We shall, in the first instance, exhibit the results onthelvhole 
of tl\(B experience, and then indicate the difference between the 
mortality of the married women and widows, so far as revealed 
by the limited data now under observation. 

In the explanation of the following table containing the prin- 
cipal elementary facts from which to deduce the rate of mortali- 
ty wplicable to married women and widows on the Un^venant- 
ed F^d, we have adopted very nearly the phraswlogy cmplov- 
odjULMr. Neison on similar occasions, upon which it would be 
diffiratt improve. 
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а. Represents the age. 

б. The number of stthaoribm entering at eaqh age. 

, €. The number remaining under observation from each preceding 
age. Thus 6ve entered at age fifteen^ of whom two come under one of 
the i^ntingencies contemplated in the succeeding columns, and the re* 
maining three are re-entered as under observation at age sixteen, when 
other twenty enter^ there being then twenty -th^ee under observation in 
all, of whom two pass from notice at 30th April 1837, and the remain- 
ing twenty-one are entered in this column opposite age seventeen. 

d. The total number under observation at each age. Thus there 
were twenty-one remaining under observation from the preceding age 
at age seventeen, which added to the twenty-seven entering at that age 
makes forty-eight in all, of whom one dies, one withdraws, and four are 
alive at 30th April 1 857, leaving forty-two to be carried forward to 
column e opposite age eighteen. 

A The number %ing at each age. 

/. Those whose connexion with the Fund is discontinued. 

m. The number alive. 

n. The total of columns 0 ,/, and m. 

o. One-half of the numbers in column 5. 

p. One-half of the numbers in column/. 

q. Total of 0 and p. 

r 0 » The number exposed to one entire year's risk of mortality ; and ^ 
is obtained for each age, by deducting the number in column q from 
the number in column d opposite the age. A*' subscribers enter at vari- 
ous periods throughout the year, the persons represented by the num- 
bers in Column b are, one with another, not subject to more than six 
months’ risk, or which is the same thing one-half of them to a year’s risk. 
And as nominees discontinue at various periods, throughout the year, they 
are, one with another, subject to only six montlis’ risk in that year, or 
one-half of them to a whole year’s risk. Hence one-half of the number 
entered, and one-half of the number discontinued, have to be deducted 
from the gross number under observation, as exhibited in column d, the 
residue in column r, being the number exposed to a complete yearns risk. 
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The foUilriiig is an abstract of the particulars in the preced- 
ing table : — 


Abstract B. 



It thus appear'^ that during 5675 yeart of risk, to which the 
femhleson the Fund have been exposed, 128 died, the mortality 
being 2,2555 per cent. At age 15 tb 54 inclusive which com- 
prises 97.62 per cent, of the whole experience, the mortality is 
at the rate of 2,2202 per cent, as appears from the following 
abstract: — 
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Absteact C. 


Age. 

Number exposed to 
the risk of mor- 
tality. 

Died. 

Mortality per 
cent 

15—24 

1080.5 

23 

2.1286 

25—34 

2305.5 

55 

2.3856 

35—44 

1508.5 

30 

1.9887 

45—54 

645.5 

15 

1 

2.3238 


* It will be interei ting to place thexe results in juxta-position 
with the results applicable to the male members of the Fund 
generally and the East Indian male members of '^e Fund as 
obtained from a recent Article in the Calcutta RmeU).* 
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Abbtbact D. 


Age. 

Number exposed to Risk 

Mortality per Cent. 

Age. 

% 

Females 
on the 
Fund, g 

The whole 
of the 
Members. 

East 

Indian 

Members. 

Females 
on the 
Fund. 

The whole 
of the 
Members, 

East 

IndSn 

Members. 


341. 

964. 

124M 

1025.6 

818.6 

608.5 

378. 

166. 

76. 

28. 

5. 

186. 

747. 

1276.5 

1329.5 
998.6 
683. 
421. 

238.5 

116.5 
52.5 

9. 

4. 

173.6 

624. 

1019. 

1023.5 

749. 

448.5 

283.5 

147.5 
76. 
33.5 

• 3. 

1.4663 

2.3859 

2 2499 
2.3403 
21991 

2 1364 
2.6455 
1.6129 
3.3158 
10.7143 

1.6064 
1.3328 
^ 1.8804 

3.5063 
2.7818 
6.7007 
2.9350 
12 9872 
9.5238 
33.3334 
26.00(K) 

l.i'218 

1.2758 

1.8564 

3 7383 
24526 
5.6437 
2.7119 
11.8421 
11.9403 
66.Q667 

15—20 

21—26 

26—30 

31—35 

136—40 

41—46 

46—50 

61—66 

66—60 

61—65 

66—70 

71—75 

76—79 

Total 

5675. 

6060. 1 4581. 

2.2505 

2.6898 

2.4667 



It thus appears that, although on the .whole experience the. 
mortality of the females is less than that of either of the other 
two classes,* the deaths at the early ages are considerably in ex- 
cess of what are observed to occur amongst the males. 

Before proceeding further it would be curious to ascertain 
whether there is any apparent difference between the mortality 
of the widows and married women on this Fund. The whole 
data available is so very limited, that great caution is necessary 
in founding any conclusion on it whatever ; but the mortality 
at the early ages being nearly double what Mr. Neison and Mr. • 
Davies suppose to prevail in other Indian funds, some attempt 
at Explanation may not be without profit. 

The following table then indicates the mortality aipongst the 
widows the explanation of the different columns being the same 
a^ that applicable to abstract A. above. 

* l^is is in accordance with what obtains elsewhere. During the seven years 
1888 — 44 the mortality per eSht. per annum in England and Wales was amemgst 
maleli 2 270 and females 2104. During the ^0 years* 1845— 54 the moi'ta- 
lity amongst the males was 2.364 and the females 2 205 per cent per annum while 
the Chester, Government Annuitants,' and other tables of mortality, give a higher . 
value to female than to male life. It is to be observed however, that the table' 
prepared by the Committee of Actuaries of London app icable to Astwred Atnet, in- 
dicates the mortality from age 10. to the extremity of li'e, of females to be 
per ceiil., and of males, only 1.7288 per cent. * 
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The following table is a condensed s^o})si8 of the results 
in the preceding abstract. These numbers are so small that no 
safe conclusion can be formed from them : — 

Abstract F. 


Age. 

Number exposed 
to the risk of 
Mortality. 

^ied. 

Mortality pei 
Cent. 

21—25 

19. 

39 

33 

26—30 

68. 

33 

33 

31—35 

90.5 

1 

1.1050 

36—40 

* 

118. 

1 

.8475 

41—45 

169. 

4 

2.3669 

46—50 

102.5 

6 

* 5.8537 

51—55 

60.5 

« . 

33 

56—60 

45.5 

1 1 

2.1978 

61—65 

17.5 

2 

11.4286 

66—68 

4.5 1 

33 

33 

Total, 

69.>. 1 

15 

2.1583 


We conclude by comparing the results arising out of the pre- 
sent enquiry with the tables applicable to females on^he Indian 
Funds adoi)tcd by Mr. Nelson, Mr. Davies, and others in their 
Reports. 

In his Reports on the Bengal Civil and Military Funds Mr. 
►Dayies adopts, as applicable to married women — " with a slight 
^variation by way of iherease of the^ mortality at the youoger 
* ^es” — ^the table employed by him in investigating the Madras 
Imlitary Fund in 1839, which is obtained from observations 
of .the casualties amongst the widows and daughters on that 
Fund. Mr. Neison, for want of a better, uses the same taUe in 
his Reports on the Civil and Military Funds. The only Origi- 
MABcn, 1859. 
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nal data applicable to widows is that obtained by Mr. D^ies 
from 2 # record of 600 widows on the Bengal Military Pund^ 
which he employs in testiim ibe condition of that fund, and also 
of the Civil Fund ; while Mr. Nelson declares that for all prac- 
tical purposes, the mortality of the widows on the Indian funds 
may be considered identical with that of the female population 
of England and Wales from 10 and upwards, as exhibited on 
page 5 of Contributions to Vital Statistics.” 

The following table tllln sufficiently explains itself. With 
exception of column d all the results are obtained from the ad^ 
justed tables of decrements : — 

Abstract G. 



Peinalf* No , Widows aiidj Widows 
minees & hi-l)a,u^htei*s cod - nthellcMi- 
cumboiits ’nock’d with the. al IMilita- 

Females. 
Eiighind & 

• 


the CJ ucovo-|Miid * as JW ihtaiy 
nanted Ser- F < i ud 

vice F.iniiTyl 

Pension N|iina.| D.i^ ies 

j y Fund. 

Davies. 

Wales.- 

Neiso-n. 

Ages. 

a 

b 

r 

d 

e 

f 

]»— 2() 

1.4771 

1 (K)78 

1.0309 

7782 

16—20 

ai— if.") 

2..1850 

1.0013 

l.()7()6 

.8081 

21—25 

ac;— ; m) 

2 2400 


1.0920 

.901)2 

26—30 


2 340.1 

1.4S02 

1.1210 

1.0888 

31—35 

— 10 

2.1001 

1 7567 

1 140b 

1.1064 

36—40 

41—45 

ii.L3(;4 

aiaTi) 

1.1666 

1 2555 

41 — 45 

4(>— 50 

S.6455 

2.5040 

1.3001 

i 1.4146 

46—50 

51—55 


3,0050 

14012 ' 

1 6070 

51—55 

50— (U> 


3.'>t>63 

1 .(>6b0 

2.2101 

56— CO 

(» 1-415 


4 2050 

2.2727 

3 0175 

61—65 



0.5336 

3.4000 

4.3852 

66—70 

71—75 


7.7 J 83 

5 1321 

6.5158 

71—75 

76— SO 


11.0438 

8.0023 

0.7771 

^ 76— SO* 

81— S5 


16.8707 

14.8428 

14 3074 

1 81-»-85 

86—00 


23.7705 

22.5()41 

20 5772 

86—90 

01—95 


3*1.6151 

33.3334 

28.002e 

91—95 


It is to be observed tliat the ladies on the Civil and Mili- 
tary Funds are nearly all, or at any rate the vast majority of 
tliem, Europeans, while as before remarked tliose on the ITn- 
covenantod Fund, are cliicfly East Indians. There can be no 
doubtthat the increased mortality, especially at the younger ^ages 
wliich obtains amongst the latter class, is attributable almost en-' 
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tirely to the system of early marriages so common amo^t the 
Eutlssiaii, community. Long before an English ^rl |ps left 
schodj th^ snubumt ftir ones appear to lavish tiieir 
"... true bloom and health 
And bridal beauty ...” 

on 4he fortunate and not less precocious objects of their choice. 
All the cares of maternity devolve on girls of 15 and 16, and in 
many cases ere attaining the age of 19 and 20 they axe surround- 
ed by a nuderous offspring. But *tho fatal consequences of 
this passionate precipitancy, are disclosed by the inexorable 
ffgures in the preceding abstracts, and we are assured that the ex- 
cessive disparity between column i, and the succeeding columns, 
in the last tabic, is wholly due to this cause, or rather to the ex- 
haustion consequent on repeated accouchcments at such an early 
period of life. The inffucncc of such mothers on the moral and 
ifltellcctual development of their childi'cn, must either be nil, 
or of a very prejudicial character. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to conclude that the data 
now submitted may be fairly received, as a guide to the morta- 
lity amongst tlie better class of East Indian females ; but we 
are of opinion that Mr. Daries in the above table, |column 
has somewliat understated, especially at ihe early ages, the 
mortality amongst European married women resident in this 
country. It is notorious to all whq have lived in India that 
ladies suffer terribly from tlie climate, and that many of thcTn* 
sink under ii 
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Ab^. — 1. Madms Irrigation Company^ s Prospecfuq. 1858. 

2. Western India Irrigation Company's Prospectus, 1858. 

If those words of grace that wound up the Queen’s Proclamation 
with a promise of material benefits to India^ are to be more 
substantial than the cheer with which they were received, it is 
very evident that the progress of Public Works must, somehow 
or other, be mode independent of the varying financial necessities 
of the State. The history of their progress now is that of a ti- 
dal fluctuation, not of a flowing stream. When all means need- 
ful for rapid execution have been organised, and are partially at 
work, suddenly there comes an order to reduce expenditure, to 
dismiss establishments, and to break up all the laboriously formed 
mechanism of active progress. The excuse is a stern necessity, 
the great source of capital having shewn symptoms of cxhautl- 
tion, and the present State of the finances being the unanswerable 
reason for stopping the supplies. So long therefore as the develop- 
ment of Public n^>rk3 is, so to speak, a funcLion of the State 
Itevenues directly, so long must it ebb as they ebb and flow as 
/hey flow. Such a life of dc pendence is nc Ithcr hai)py nor healthy 
for the country ; its march must be uubteady, and the costs of 
such intermittent progress it makes arc enormously enhanced. 
Neither largeness of plan nor vigour of execution is possible, while 
bver every design there hangs, like *a sword of Damocles, the e\er 
j)Ortsible decree that the Government ^JVeasury lias reached its 
limits and can no more. 

Nor is it clear why Public Works destined to benefit genera- 
ti(»nis of nicii yet unborn, should be paid for wholly by the ge- 
neration that exibts, as is the result ofexecutiiig work on current 
revenues. The truth is that in many ca^es the men who, under 
such a !»ystcm,pjy for the^works, are not unfrequently those who 
derive the ininimuin benefit from them. There are compara- 
tive! j few reiiiuneniliv e j)rojeets that spring at once into pfofita- 
ble cxibteiiee. In most cjiscs there is the period of expectation 
more or less protracted, which jireeedes that of fruiVion^ and 
cNcn wheiv partial benefits arc enjoyed during the former stage, 
profit is progresbivc, and the children of men who saV the works 
conmieneed are more, likely to reiip the full harvest of results 
than their fathers. Most notably is this Ijic eabc in works design- 
ed to break the slavish dependence of agriculture on varying tod 
uncertain seasons. We jihicc but scanty confidence in those as- 
• surances, which from time to time we receive of irrigation pro- 
jects returning such and such profit, after a few years of active 
Gxi4|||Mee. If they are true, they are to be deplored as indicat- 
tog* ^igystem of revenue exaction pitiable to think of. We be- 
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lie ve, however, that they are not true, but are the results of erroneous 
methods of estimating results, and only one example the moiia of the 
isjlacy of 'figures. We believe that, while the development of 
the benefits from such works under ordinary conditions is as 
surely progressive as the fail of a stone or the flow of a stream, 
its earlier stages when healthy are slow, and its highest benefits are 
the heritage of the future rather than the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent. 

At whatever point in time, however, the remunerative returns 
may be arrived at, no oue questions the fact that the works 
from which they are to be derived are certain to benefit future 
generations, and therefore these generations ought fairly to pay their 
share of the cost of executing them. This can only be done by 
borrowing the needful capital, either in the form of a direct loan 
to Government^ or more indirectly, but essentially in the same 
way, by permitting the investment of private capital in such 
works on terms agreeable to its proprietors. These courses are 
each, not necessarily but practically, connected with special me- 
thods of working, on the principles of which we have a few pre- 
liminary words to say. 

When the State opens a Public Works loan, and applies its pro- ^ 
cecds in accordance with its objects, the entire machinery of 
execution is a Governmental one, construction and supervision a- 
like being entrusted to officers, the servants of the State. When 
on the other hand the State^refcis usikg private capital siij?-* 
plied by Companies, the functions 6f constiuctioii and suiier- 
vision are disunited, the loimer being exercised by the servants 
ol the Company, the latter by tho^'C of tlie State. This division 
lias become an established one, and is not likely to be departed 
from. Isow it is a delicate and doubtless difficult problem to de- 
termine under what circumstances, and to what classes of works, 
each system may most beneficially be applied. 

Men trained amid jmrely English associations will settle the 
question very summarily, by recoguiaing no exceptions to the 
printdple that where private enterpnse can possibly have play, the 
action of Governments is out of place, and they wlllsup[)oit tluir 
views* by many bright examples of what the one lorc^ has done, 
and many ikik ones of what the olliei has failed to do. Eut 
the question does not admiir of being redu,ced to purely English 
cqui*alents, and for simple reasons. When a community is form- 
ed of one race, moved oy one spirit, governed by one law, liv- 
ing under customs known to gill alike, being, in a word, morally, soci- 
ally and politically homogenous in its structure, there probably the 
best course the executive Govermnent can pursue is, to exercise 
the least possible interference with the play of private enter- 
prise,* and to content itself with removing obstacles from its path 
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as thejr present themselves^ and so helping it cheerily on its course. 
Materially different however are tlie conditions in a society 
utterly heterogenoubin all its constituent parts^ incapable of com- 
bination, suspicious of interference, full of elements of disturb 
bance and impatient of change, though change be improvement. 
There the governing autliority cannot be content only to reign, 
but it must also govern actively even within the domain of pri- 
vate enterprlhc. A far more careful and constant interference 
in all details is called* foi, by reason of the far gi eater range of 
differences within the community, and the uiultiphod risks of dan- 
gerous collibioiib thereby create<L England may fairly be 
taken as the type of thobc communities, in which tlie bcbt policy 
of the Government is lo interfere only to facilitate; India, ol tho&e 
ill wliich Government must interfere not oiil^ to facilitate but to 
protect, to face that the strong do not injure the weak,tliat tlie en- 
lightened do notover-reach the ignorant, that the vigoious energy 
and impulbive force oJ’thc West do not utterly override the pas- 
fciv 0 spirit of tlie East. 

From these coutidcration*^, which it is needless to amplify, we 
get a glimpse of a guiding principle in (‘lassilying Fuhlic Works 
ron the basis of the facility with whi^h th^y may be entrubted 
to private agency. That facility seems to us to be in direct 
proportion to their non-interlercncc witii the interests, customs, 
leeliiigs and prejudices of the native coicmunity which will be 
Affected by them. Jt is not be bU]>|K)sed that such inter- 
ference is regarded by us as a bar the use (>f the asbociativc 
principle, but only that its extent dctciinincs and regulates 
the degree in which the Goveinment is bound to exercise its 
coni rolling power. 

Our meaning will perhaps be made most clear, by applying tlie 
above to speeigl instances. Heretofore pri\ate entei’iirise in 
l^iblic Woikb has been limited in its t)j)erati on, exclubively al- 
most, to the carrying trade of the country, as represented b}'' 
linilway Companies. Acting biinply as public carriers thede asso- 
ciations have the most limited pobsible relations with the native 
community, atid so far as it is concerned they call for a^minimum 
^ Government interlcrence. But Irrigation Companies, com- 
tianding the water supplies of large tracts of c<wintry, must 
Sifoine* directly and most intiraateljf in contact with the native 
agricultural community on, it may almost be said, every-day 
of tlie year, and. in ways that aftect *the most cherished -in- 
terests, customs and feelings of tlie people. There is there- 
fore only the faintest possible analogy between the positions 
of carrying and Irrigating Companies, in their relations to 
the fljfrve <*ommunity, and while tlie one can go on wjth its 
with very little supervision on the part 
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of the State, the other requires that supervision to be minute 
and constant, to prevent abuses of a law that would lead to 
truly disastrous results. When private enterprise is freely ad- 
mitted to deal with the water supplies of India, the clients of the 
Companies will count by tens of thousands, «£Cnd on every village 
community, or on every separate proprietor of the soil within the 
limits of their operations, there will be no influence so direct, 
as the conduct of the bodies on whom^it will then mainly de- 
pend whether'* there shall be plenty or the reverse throughout 
the land. The surrender of such influence and powers to private 
associations embodied only for commercial ol>jccts, without the 
fullest guarantees against their abuse, would be an act from 
which little else than evil could be anticipated 

It is farther to* be observed that in whatever form a grant of 
water be given, whether it is of a running stream or of the drainage 
waters of a tract of country collected in large \ olumcs in tanks or 
artificial lakes, such grant inevitably assumch the character of a 
strict monopoly. Pliysical conditions mainly determine this, as 
there is ordinarily but one best line or locality ff)r the works, 
and the Company possessing that would defy coinj)(»tition, and 
no second Company would be likely to find encouragement to 
occupy ground occupied before. Thus thcTcfore, in sanction- 
ing practical monopolies of an article of prime necohsity to the 
cultivator, the State cannot in justice nogh‘cl to guard them by su . 
constant and careful supervibion. 

Considering then the intimate and delicate relations tliat must 
exist between those who hold command of waters to be used for 
irrigation and those who consume the same, it becomes a fair 
question for di'^cusbi()n, whether it is right to entrust such a 
charge to commeiTial associations at all. To shew the bearings 
of this question, it is neccssar> to gi\c some details illustrating 
the existing condition of tlic Irrigation System of India. 

Hitherto all works forming it have been executed solely by 
the State, and although the want of any definite and satisfactory 
le^slation settling rights in water has been oftqp felf, the ad- 
ministrative powers o^* officers in charge of the works have be<3n 
applied to obviate practical difficulties as they presenfed them- 
selves. Thc^^'ie powers arc, however, arbitrary in their nature 
and unquestionably illegal in their applic'ations. Tliey have 
been •used simply bccausq no other means of extending irrigation 
existed, but it would be absurd to suppose that they have not 
frequently been objectionable and sometimes oppressive. If this 
has been so with officers who had no other motive than their * 
public duty to influence them, it is no scandal of Companies to 
say th^it matters would not mend in their hands, and it would in 
truth be very unwise to entrust them with any powers of the kindir 
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the relation between their exercise and the dividends of the share- 
liolders being much too direct Yet unless the Qovermnent 
will move in legislation, and prepare the way for the free exer- 
cise of private agency and the use of private capital, powers so 
dangerous must be used, and private rights must constantly be 
iuv^cd, or the whole maoliinery will come to a stand still. As 
things now stand, it is impossible for the i)roprietor8 of any vil- 
lage, between whicli |pd the sources of supply of water for Ir- 
rigation another \jllage intervenes, to bring theh* water course 
across that village in any legal way except by consent, and that 
is invariably refused. Such cases will necessarily be very numer- 
ous ill any great development of Irrigation. The channels must 
be bounded by a comparatively small number of villages, but 
legally^ unless the Law be strained very powerfully indeed, these 
now form a perfectly imjiassable barrier to all lying beyond 
them on either side. lienee then this dilemma arises, that 
either CUimpanies must be content to draw their revenues only 
Irom lands co nmunicating directly with the reservoirs, which is ^ 
equivalent tci aying that Companies are impossible, or 
ment must legalise the right of one village to a passage acroae'^ 
' the lands of another, on reasonable and equitable terms. This is 
the fundamental ncc ‘ssit^'^ of a healthy irrigation system, and, as 

J et at. any rate, no stej) has been taken toward's securing it for 
Ut of India. Its establishment involves an obligation to provide 
for many others connected with and dej)eadcnton it,l>uttliey are 
subordinate in importance and follow naturally in its wake. It 
is not, we believe, too much to assert, that on ihe determination 
of (lovernment to grant or withliold this claim of private indi- 
viduals to demand a passage across the lands of others, turns 
the whole question of the practicability of employing with safe- 
ty private agency and caxntal in great schemes of Irrigation, 
The same right, which is now exercised legally by Government 
for oeoui)^iiig land on accounts of roads or railways or canals, 
must become ])ossiblc to poor Peer Khan or Kulloo, proprietors 
of twenty beegas of irrigable soil shut off' by their unaccommodat- 
ing neighbours’ land from tank or canal, else are Irrigation Com- 
panies a delusion, or the inevitable source of arbitrary anci high- 
banded invasion of i)rivate rights of proi>erty, and hence of deep 
and bitter irritation* among the sufferers.- That the process 
will be j>ox>ular at best is not at all likply. We would be sorry 
to have our soul burdened with all ^e bad language that has 
rolled from the mouths of English squires, when railway specu- 
lators have run tlieir thrice accursed lines through their parks 
or under their drawing-room windows. Still, though unpopu- 
lar, mea^ have been found to make these invasions of private 
X)ro{{|g||||||^3sible, even in the stronghold of vested rights, and 
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like moans must bo found Iiere, and no doubt will be found, so 
soon as th.ey arc wanted in earnest. 

• Assuminf^ then that effieievit legislative provision is made for 
placing on a healthy basis the relations of Coni])ames to indivi- 
duals afleeted by their oi)erations, and the rights of proprietors 
of landh tliat can benefit by the worlvs, we see no objeetioiis of 
serious iniportanee to the free inlrothietion of private agency 
and ca}>Ital in the exeeulion of iirigation jnojects. With ade- 
quate power? for hnj)or\ision ve-»ted in fhe Government, the in- 
fluence of biieh agency and ca]>ital is likely to o})cn a new chap- 
ter in the hi^torv of agricultural ])rt>grcbb, and to eiiburc tliat 
progress being ludforin and extt'ii'^hc. liut till the pro\ ision 
now conteni])lated has been made, we would anxiously deprecate 
tlie Cbtablibhineot of Conqrinieb in this field, as premature and 
certain to be inisehioAous. The deci-hni tborefore clearly rests 
ift the proceedings of the (iovernment, and should it sec fit to 
legislate at once, there need be no obieetional)le delay in secur- 
ing to the eomitry all the advantage that a Miiiicicnt bupply of 
eaj)ital for irrigation proiuiscb to secure. 

Private ('oinpanic^ 4 >eing c-'tablijshed, there are three interests 
in the waters* a\ajla]}le lor eni])loyineut in irrigation IhroughoiMi 
the couuliw liial rocjuin* on i/leralion, and a few w ords eonrern- 
iiig each nri} ]»rol)al)Iy bo i. '^t'lie interests relerred to are, 
1 st, that 01 tiic - nl, that >1 th^ People : and .‘Ird, that 

Connn«'V( ia! AsbOv.*ia^‘ion^ to he h mied tiadcr the authority^ 
the State. 

The Inicro't of the Slat' in wli it, ior Ihtolit} of reference, 
may be spoken of as the ]ail lie v *ii i*s (meaning those to Avliieli 
no ])ri\ale righr'^ of any kin I hj>c c%er been assejtud) is one of 
the liiglust iinpo*’tan(*e, and of large tveuniary amount. 

'I'lie rigiit to levy a hirgrr hiiul revenue lioin iiriga ted than from 
unirrigaU'd land n )w , aa I ever iii^ bceii, one of the cleinen- 
tarv condilunis of the ^ stciu ol ll.e c Kiniry, and whate\er 

loiaJ diHereticcs may e-vi t In IIk* levenue <ielaiJs of the vanou‘* 
\tp,rts of tlie Ihapire, thi-^ right will be f)Uiid porva<liiig all. In 
amonci %t is of course v’er^y variable, l)Ut always ol great infiu- 
0000** on the rcbources of the State. Gf such infiudice, that it 
would be iJii incoiieci\al)le fa‘uit> to uvglect an adequate jirovi- 
sion for its Cv»ntiuu:iu( e, were the Goveriunent to delegate the 
du^y (hitherto executv;«l by its own iieeiitb) of utili/ang the 
public waters, to pilvatc ii-‘St>riatloiis. • \ iewitig the Sta^e as the 
administrator of .a va®t tcrritoi*} for the lienclitof itsiuliabitants, 
it can no more alienate with |)r(q)riety one of its most ancient 
and universally recognibcd sourci'b ol' wealth and therefbre of 
caps^city for good, tlian it can abandini its primary function of 
securing life, property, and 'hapi>iact?& to the people it governs. 

Makcu, 1859, 
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These results are indissolubly connected with the Revenue, and 
development of the latter means their development. We 
would therefore repudiate peremptorily all those extravagaxst 
claima that from time to time have been advanced on be- 
half of Irrigation Companies, and which proceed on the as- 
sumption tliat Government makes no further contribution 
towards their schemes than it docs towards those of Rail- 
way Companies, and that therefore the whole profits obtained 
by irrigation should be appropriated to those Who supply the 
capital lor the execution ol tiie necessary works. The Govern- 
ment holds the public waters in trust for the community, it is 
bound to administer them in the interest of the community, 
and if it is considered expedient to do so through private associa- 
tions, the State is farther bound, in granting to such associa- 
tions the supplies of water requisite to make their schemes pro- 
fitable, to take care that the community, whicli has the high&t 
possible interest in the due improvement of the resources availa- 
ble for good Go\eniment, is not damaged by any alienation 
of these greattT than is a fair equivalent for the money and 
agency supplied, lu a few words, the htatc brings its contribu- 
^ons of water ; the priv ate C(»inpanies theirs of capital ; each is 
essential to the other aud each is to be granted to the other on 
and reasonable leinis. As the trustees of a property 
unding in mineral v\eallli would set lire the interests of the 
proprietor, by exaetnig fioin any Company to which the right 
of opening mines was granted, a sutheunt legality, so mubt 
the Government exact, in the inteiest of the eountry, an ade- 
quate share in the profitb wliich the use of the public waters 
will assuredly return. 

In the various pajwjrs circulated by the agents of embryo Ir- 
rigation schemes, the relation of the Go\eriiment to the public 
waters has been so entirely ignored/ and the mcmber& of some of 
the Governments them^eUeb seem to have buch mibty concep- 
tions ol* the true nature of thio relation and the obligations it 
imposes, tiiat ^we trust the foregoing reniarkb will not be out of 
place, ancithat we now run noribkol bceing enormous alienations 
of public resources made, w ith no other prospect of compensation 
for them, than could at any time be secured by Government di- 
reeHy, at no higher cost tlian the opening of an Irrigation Loan 
at S per cent. 

As will be gathered frem the foregoing, wc regard the interest 
of the community in what we ha\e termed the public waters as 
‘tirtq^y identical with that of the State. Were they largely 
U^sed under a system of private agency, the people might just- 
, to have their charges or water-rate^ made as low as 

l^^pkble, to have the utmost freedom secured to the circulation 
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of the waters that might be consistent with the rights of proper- 
tj, to have Tribunals competent to decide disputes as they arose^ 
&q4 to have, in a word, a complete and efficient mechanism, fiscal, 
legislative and constructive, calculated to insure for them the 
full and fair enjoyment of the blessing which Providence has so 
abundantly provided for them. It will doubtless frequently 
happen that the inclusion of certain sources of supply among 
public watem, may raise questions regarding private and pre- 
scriptive rights in them. Wherever such rights can be traced, 
it will be a wise policy to deal with them in a liberal and gene- 
rous spirit, maintaining them where their maintenance is not in- 
consistent with the. general interest, and compensating for them 
where their suppression may be a necessity. No grasping spirit 
should be tolerated, and wherever native communities have slwwn 
^le disposition to utilise the waters of the district for them- 
selves, their rights of usage should meet ready recognition and 
receive all reasonable encouragement. 

Questions regarding what may be called llic natural rights 
of inhabitants of districts, will inevitably grow out of the grants 
of the waters of these districts to private Companies.* The claim 
of proprietors of land l)()rdoring on rivers and capable of irriga- 
tion from them, to fair relative shares of the waters, the claims 
of conaftlumtios or individuals that cannot irrigate at all, hut 
arc dependent on the waters for supplies for domestic or omor 
purposes, the claims of individuals who have used or may de- 
sire to use the motive power supplied by running streams with- 
in or contiguous to their properties, rights of navigation, the 
growth, it may be, of ages of usage, with many others of a like kind, 
are all points as yet utterly unprovided for, though evidently of no 
mean importance to those whom they affect. They arc all no doubt 
capable of equitable solution, but their solution should precede the 
introduction of different and, in some respects, conflicting inter- 
ests among them. Are Comiianies to be allowed to regulate’ 
their operations solely by remunerative considerations ? If the 
<50untry^ on one side of a great river presents ajl the conditions 
of a« profitable speculation, a considerable population, a fertile 
soil, few Engineering difficulties and the like, is a Comjiany to 
be free to*carry through this tract all the water of the river on 
which Government has granted it authority to ojicratc ? Is the 
nafural right of the less favoured population on the opposite bank, 
where men are fewer and nature less kind; to be ignored, and 
the region left to an eternal depression ? If not, what limits^ 
may fairiy be prescribed, and how may the natural right%of tHe^ 
river-bordering community be best reconciled with the inter- 
ests* of the private Companies? We believe that, in every in- 
stance in wffich a grant of public waters is made, the manner in 
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which the neighbouring coiAmunity will be affecteil by it should 
be an essential preliminary enquiry by tlie State, and that the 
terms of the f^ant should carefully j)rotcct all the natural rights 
that can be fiurly established. The details must evidently depend 
on the special circumstances of each case, but tlie principle is 
of universal application, and cannot safely or wisely be neglect- 
ed. 

The last of the interests conccraed in the waters is tliat oi lhe 
private Companies. Their position is simply that of an ageney 
selected by the State, as the most coiivenient means of utilizing 
one branch of the public ])roperty, and remunerated for their 
work by a guarantetul interest on the capital they invest, or 
a share in the profits of the sale of the waters granted 
to them, or in other ways mutiialiy agreed upon. Their 
concern is solely with the best means of (Hs]) 0 bing of the 
water they supply to* the community. They have, or rather 
ought to ha\o, no other relational to tlip latter than to give, as 
cheaply and conveniently as possible, l!.<, nuans of irrigjation it 
wants, and the less tlu'y arc mi\(Ml k.p wiih any other inarters 
Jhe better *for all jwirt > concerneil. It w^onld therefore be 
most expedient that the tpIo of sej *i''’‘>tlng (he prko ^f water 
fnm the additional innonni of ianil re\eiaie levied by the Stale 

irrigated land, \vhi<h ])rov ai*‘' locally, should bo inlAdc iini- 
Tersal, as the enfor<M*ui nt < f suoli a rule would greatly simplify 
the action of private C > n;»aiiieb, and 1:eep their dealings with 
the cultivatfO’s quite fijiart from thobC oJ the State with tiic 
same. AVherc this is done, no qin'^^tlons between the State and the 
Compaines <‘onccrning the distribution of *a mlx^’d eliarge partly for 
water, partly for reveuno, canari'>e. As ‘ilroady mentioned the 
Companies must, by force of cirenm^tances, ixnirtiial monopolists, 
and their charges must always lie subject to regulation by the 
Slate, but such regulatimi would atlcct o ii\ the \vatcr-ral(‘s, 
while the land ivveuae iVi. in irrigated ^oll would be dealt wi^h 
ipiite independently. As a simple ([uestion of truthful and 
orderly manage inent this .M*p;n’ation is also eai’iiestly to be 
urged. Wlierc it does not exi-t, the most hopeless ohscurily 
hangs over all (luestion^ of returns from works of Irrigation. 
The authorities in the Public Works and IJevenne Depart- 
ments contend “a routrance” for their rcqieetive shares of the 
ap]>arent result'^, and it is (jiiite iniposc.ible to (Io<‘ide betw'con 
them. When botli arc StaU' Department^ this di(fi<*ulty may not 
jiractically be of any ex^'C'^Mve importance, but it is othei’wise 
when one of them meri»es in a private coniuK r<*ial association 
seeking, r^Iitly and naturally, the largest returns it can ob- 
tain, ‘ Jfl^earlv bi'comcs tlam of the bighest moment that all 
sources oT^pqgjjffelc doul lbcn* dhpulo should be removed, by the 
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Utmost simplification being made in the dealings and records of 
the Comimnies, and public departments related to them. The 
}?rimary step towanls this is, we conceive, to separate price of 
water from land tax, and to limit the interest of tlic Companies 
to the former exclusively. 

Nor can it be a matter of any real difficulty to effect this sepa- 
ration on a just and e([uitablc basis, in localities where hitherto the 
two have beep coin[)ounded. When a considerable exjienditure 
of capital is necessary to make the waters of any di^trict availa- 
ble for its irrigation, the fair cliarge for 8U])plying them to con- 
seftners is a matter of <‘alcnlation, which the agents of the Com- 
pany could readily make, and those ot‘ (lover nnient not less readily 
check. ^ What farther imjwst irnght be permissible under the 
e8ta})lished law or custom of the l<K*alitv, would be made direct- 
ly^ by the State in right of its*rc‘(*oginscd claim to enhanced land 
revenue from irrigated soil. The water-rate once fixed should 
not be liable to alteration, cxce])ting inuler the sanction of (lo- 
vernment, and this sanction should only be given, when it was 
perfectly clear that the value of the water had truly risen, in 
conse(iuence of the increased spread of irrigated culture, and 
the consc(iuontly increased <lcmaiul for the article. 

The interest of Companies in the public waters, originating 
in the will of the State, must he terminable by the same at peri- 
ods and under conditions iimtually agreed upon. No grants \ir- 
tually perpetual should o\er be made, but* the periods should be* 
determined, by experience of the lime ro(juired lor the full de\e- 
hipincnl of the remunerati\e capabilities of works of Irrigation. 
Local spccinlities must greatly influence decisions on this point, 
but wc believe that, as a general nde, likely to embrace almost 
all eases, it may bc«lield that for worlCf' d(*peiideni for their pro- 
fits on water-rates alone*, and therefore on the gradual spread of 
irrigation among the eommunitv, |K‘rit)d less than 25 years^ 
would be sufficient, and none greater than 40 years should be . 
allowed. 

^uch discussion has ariseif on the cxpediciiej of the State 
rnarabtceing to Companies a ininiinum interest on tlieir cajatal. 
The objections to it are ])ateiit enough, but they seem to us 
tt> bq all over-borne by the facts tl at, 1st, it seems to be affixed 
conviction that the (hnermnont will iTot ]uovi(lc eai>ital lov 
public works exehLd\ely, by adding t.) ils own debts; 2d, that 
siieli capital is, }K)we\er, an urgent tiecessity and crying want 
for the country; od, tlial, (hncnimerit failing to furnish it, it can 
be obtained only through the agency of pri\ate CJqnipanics ; and ** 
4th, that such Companies will invest no money in Inj||^ti 
schemes without a guarantee from the State, and therefore if 
their money is wanted this condition must be accepted as the 
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possible basis of a successful negociation. There is the 
less objection to guarantees on remunerative wi>rks, since 
they entail no permanent strain on the resources of the State, 
but rather an ultimate extension of them, and the direct bcp.efit8 
to the native community are so tangible and so generally ac- 
cessible, that the withdrawal of the amount of interest from 
the country would be abundantly compensated by the efleots 
of the investment of the ca])ital on the comnjon good. We 
therefore hold that, whatever inconveniences may be connected 
with the system of guarantees, they sink into utter insigni- 
ficance in contrast with the stagnation which want of capital 
entails, or the deplorable losses that result from an intermittent 
|)rogress of Public Works, such as the experience of , the past 
lew years has familiarised us with. 

A minimum rate of interest on capital being guaranteed, j^ha 
TOCe of water cntireljr separated from the land revenue of the 
State, and the regulating power of ihe Government, as concerns 
the rates of charge, being recognised, we believe that in addition 
to the first advantage which is certain, the Comjjanies might 
farther be allowed the entire increase of profits from the sale of 
‘water during the currency of their grants — a source of increased 
dividends which woul^ necessarily be variable and contingent on 
local circumstances, but wlfu li, in all well considered projects of 
irrigation, is likely to be considerable. From these two sources 
therefore, the assured guarantee and the contingent revenue 
from water-rates, would the resources of the Coiui)anics be de- 
rived, and their speculations made safe and fair investments at 
their lowest valuation and most profitable *ones at their high- 
est, the degree in each instance being mainly dependent on tlic 
judgment with which fields for operations might be selected, and the 
skill and economy with which the works might be executed : minor 
advantages such as the revenue, from navigation where practica- 
ble, from motive power, and from all miscellaneous sources, might 
also be unreservedly given to Ae Com])anies, and in brief, the 
grant of ^the jvater should be held to carry with it the powei*'to 
make whatever profitable use thereof the Companies could. We 
need scaill^y indicate that in all this the interest of the State is 
secured, merely by the general eficct of improvement jn tlie 
conditioii^^ the people, but sjiecially by the fact tliat on every 
acre of dry cultivation converted by the operations of the Com- 
panies into wet, the lahd revenue due to the latter becomes 
available for public purposes. 

Such being the provisions for the interests of the Companies, 
wj|||iave now to note their obligations. Among these one of the 
most important and fundamental is the acceptance of the con- 
troUin^uthority of the State, to be exercised through its inspecting 
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officers. This seems to us quite as indispq|iBable a conditioii on 
tlie part of jbhe Government, as we have formerly stated that of a 
minimum guarantee to be on the part of the Companies. Its in- 
fluence must extend to the agents as well as to the operations of 
the Companies, and it must be complete as concerns both. The conse- 
quences of default either among the men employed or the works exe- 
cuted, are far too intimately connected with the peace as well as the 
prosperity of the country, for the Government to be justified in 
contenting itseflf with anything less than an absolute control, as 
perfect as though the agency and works were its own. The most 
effecstive form m which control of the agency could be exercised 
would be, we believe, by securing to the State the right of dis- 
missal over all the functionaries of the Companies employed in 
India. ' The right of appointment might in this case safely, as 
for many considerations it could most conveniently, rest wit& the 
Cdmpanies, but when men are dealing constantly with such 
very delicate matters as are unavoidably interwoven with the 
operations of Irrigation Companies, and aflecting thereby such 
masses of the people and public, as well as personal interests on 
so large a scale, the State must have power summarily to pre- 
vent me evil re-^ults of individual iucliscrction or worse, without^ 
being com])elled to argue the mcjits of cases with distant direc- 
tors and await their decisions on them. In every agreement 
therefore with an Irrigation Company, a provision sliould be 
made that the Government shall have power to dismiss any per- 
son in the Company’s employ, on its own conviction of the ne- 
cessity for the step. The general control of the State will other- 
wise affect all the operations of the Company, be they financial 
or constructive, and will insure to the community the execution 
of tlie works in the most efficient style and with all regard to 
the i)ublic convenience. It must supervise expenditure, insure 
’ plentiful means of cross communication, take care that sanitary 
considerations are not neglected, and in all disputed points its 
decisions must be final. 

It would be quite out of place to enter here on details of wj^at 
Irrigation* Companies must be bound to perform, Ito make their 
woiis "as nearly as jjossible unmixed benefits to the coflmmnity, 
as. well as sifurccs of profits to tliemselves. These are teclini- 
cal matters which no engineers in the world have had such op- 

E ortunities of studying, on the largest scale or in greater variety 
oth of good and evil, as the Engineers of the Indian Govern- 
ment. Their regulation may, therefore, be left widi confidence 
to the agents of that Government who, compelled, as they ought 
to be, to act with a discreet liberality and in a spirit of hearfy' 
co-operation with tho, agents of the Companies, should secure 
the healthy development of an enlarged irri^tion 'systexa 
throudbout the empire. 
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There arc variou%other niatiere of detail, such as proviaioiis? 
against the formation of mere aharc market schemes, for disposal 
of the works at tecmiimtion of grants, for giving ])ossce8ion of tlie 
land required for the uorks, and otlicrs wliicli need not occupy^ 
time and space here, as they will naturally be disposed of either 
according to precedent or with such modificatiuns as actual ex- 
pedience has suggested. We arc lesb eonecriied now with mat- 
ters of this nature tliaii wiili those uiapi and morc^ prominent 
features of the subject, errors regarding wliicli ?voiild ppr\ade 
the wdiole, and be dangerous to ail the interests connected with 
it. To lay down in all its fullticbs a (omjdeie scheme for the 
regulation of doint Stock Coinpaiii os tor Irrigation, is at pre- 
sent an impossible tank, and imut conlinuc so till the fundauien- 
tal questions to which wc ha^e referred have been authoritative- 
ly settled. It may he useful to re-(*ai*iiulatc tliesehcrc, so as 
to bring them under \^o\v at once. TIk'} are: 

Ist. To secu *e tx> the inhahitants of irrigated districts a le- 
gal right of passage for their w.J^ir eourbcs on fair and equitable 
terms. » ^ \ 

2nd. To secure t >r t\e same, dus^ eon'-Ideration f(»r all natu- 
ral or acquired rlghh,'ij ihc'waters of dhtricts open to irriga- 
tion by prhate cnterpri^e, 

3rd. To sejiarate derinitively ‘in such dirtricts the price of 
-water from the (Jo\eni!nent demand on the laud u lien supplied 
wdtli iiiean^ of Irrigation, 

4th. 4 his seiiaratiou made, to insure to the ]m\ ate associa- 
tions for exeeullug the workwS, the complete bcuiclieial iisjige 
of the waters during the currency of their grants W’’Jtli all re- 
turns thcrefniin, on sucli conditions iii detail as may be agreed 
ii])on. 

5th. To insure to tlie Stale com] ;lcto control o'ver all the 
agency and operations ofpil\ale Coiujainics f(»r irrigation. 

Wc ha^e a\ailcd oursehcs of the lve\iewer’s not iincoimnon 
])rivilege, and ha\c de]I\cred our sermon without having onco 
quoted ojir text. The Madras Irrigation C\)m])any isunderstood 
to haAC just received its guarantee of 5 i>er eont. on 6no million 
of capital, hut the tenn-^ ol agieemcnt between it and the (io- 
verumeiit liave not a <t become known to us. W‘ they resjieet 
the prineiplcs indicated In this jiajier, diflercuccs in details are 
unimj>or1aiit, and Ave can aaIsIi the ('oyipany a hearty god-speed 
in its Aivork ; but iftliey da not, there is still time lor the ( iovernment 
of India to ajqdy sueli eorrcctiontf as may he absolutely indis- 
pensable to the safe Avorking of the scheme. The Bombay Com- 
likely to folloAv, and there are scA’^cral other eompetl- 
toM||||r the pgitroiiage of the State noAV in the field. Temjiorary 
difficulties may iiossibh bar tlicir progress, but it may be 
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hoped that the check will be but fo#a time, as tliere is certainly 
no application of Capital from which the people, as a great 
class, will reap such rapid harvests, as from tliat employed to give 
their lands the water they want. 

When the question has advanced farther, and we have defini* 
tive information as to the views of the Home Government re- 
garding terms to be granted to Irrigation Companies, we may 
l)erhaps return to the subject. 


Masch. 1S59. 
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Aiit* X.— 1. Narrative of the Indian Mutinies of 1857, compiU 
ed for the Madras Military Male Orphan Asylum. Madyai. 
1858, 

2. Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi Army^ by Major H. 
W, Nou3Ian, Deputy Adjutant General of the Bengal Army. 
London, W. II. Dalton. 1858. 

3. A Yearns Campaigning in India ^ from March 1^57 to March 
* 1858, by Captain Medlei , Bengal Engineers. London. 

Thacker & Co. 

4. The Crisis in the Punjab from the lOf// of May until the Fall 
of Delhi. By FuEBEKicK Cooper, Esq., C. S. London. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1858. 

5. The Red Pamphlet.'^ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army^ hy 
one who has served under Sir C. Kapier. London. Bos- 

worth and Harrison. 1858. 

6. The Defence of Cawnpore by the Troops under the orders of 
Major General A. Wmdham, C. /^., in November 1857, by 

f Lieut. Col. J OHN Adye, C. B., Royal Artillery. London. 1858. 

7. Memorandum of the three passagt s of the River Ganges at 
Cawnpore^ during the rainy season of 1857, hy the Ovde Field 
Force under the Command of the late Major General Sir 
Henry Havelock, K. C. B. 

8. Papers relative to the Mutinies of the Fast Indies, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
London. 1857, 1858. 

Lord Clyde has proclaimed that the war is at an end, that, 
in Oude, the last strong-hold of the enemy, there is not even a 
vestige of rebellion. This is a consummation whicdi, we believe, 
no one would eighteen months ago have dared to prognos- 
ticate. Sudden, furiouto, appalling, as Was the first rush of the 
infeurreetiqn, we are lost in greater wonder at the speed and 
completeness of its suppression. Hatching for years, lirst giv- 
ing overt signs in tJanuary 1857, it had raised, by the following 
August, in open and rampant rebellion, the whole country be- 
tween Bengal and the Punjab; a strip of road alone was held 
and a few isolated posts defended by British troops. On*the 
Ist January 1859; save ‘Tantia Topee and his hunted rabble, 
not a foe was in the field. The measures and operations by 
which this issue has been brought to pass, form the subject 
which we now purpose to discuss. 

*^1^9 not intend to investigate tlie cause or origin of the 
war ; it was caused by uiyust treatment or mismanage^ 
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merit, or over-indulgence of tlie native army ; whether it sprung 
from Mussulman, Hindoo, or Bussian intrigue ; whether it waa 
the rising' of a nation to throw off* a foreign yoke, or the attempt 
oi^'a party to subvert the existing Government, and seize the 
supreme power for itself. We, at present, desire to examine 
only the Military elements of the struggle, the arrangements and 
operations by which the rebellion has been checked and suppress- 
ed. These arrangements and operations naturally divide them- 
selves into liiose of which the resj)onsibility rested with Go- 
vernment, and those involving the character and conduct of its 
servants ; into the arrangements for reinforcements of troops, and 
for the protection of posts ; the combinations, dispositions and 
handling of their troops by the Generals; the conduct of officers 
and men in a contest, which has elicited the exercise of military 
virtue to a degree almost unparalleled. 

• Wq have selected the works which arc quoted above, some 
because they appear to give the best and truest accounts 
of the operations which they descj-ibe, others because they con- 
tain statements which we know to be incorrect, or give vent to 
opinions which wc believe to be erroneous. These mistakes we 
h<q)c to rectify, And to put the facts in their true light. Aitc 
must also •express our regret, that although we arc almost 
inundated with accounts of the operations in tho Punjab, at 
Delhi, in Oude, and the Doab, none of those gallant bands that 
under Kose, Whitlock, and Koberts, have driven back the wave 
of rebellion from the South, have yet found champions to cliro- 
niclc their deeds, set'oud to none which have raised the honor 
of the British arms to their ))resent glorious height. 

In January 1857 the lii>t signs of the coming stonii^became 
uninistakeably visible. The Government was warned of it, not 
only by the conduct of the IDth j\. 1., but by direct intima- 
tions from all (^narters and from all classes. Their own European 
tdHcers, native officers of Corps, sepoys, nati^ c gciilleinen and 
native princes, had all furiiislicd rci»resentative3 to point out the 
impending danger. There was still ample time to prepare for 
it. The proj;er measures, under thp circumf}tan(?c‘s, were to 
secure the Military j’osts and arsenals, to strengthen the ])osi- 
. lions occupied by Europeans, to make safe the Artillerj , to}>ro- 
vide for reinforcements. 

The Euroi)cans were thus placed. 

3. Infantry Kegiiiients in Buruij^h, 

1 . Divided between i^ovt William and Iliim-Duin. 

One, at each of the stations of Dliiaporc, Lucknow, Agra, and 
Meerut. 

3 . In the IlilL o^c*r rnibalhn 
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1. At Jullunder and at Ferozepore, at Mcean Meer, Scal- 
kote and Bawulpindee. 

2. At Fesliawur — Total 18. ^ 

There were also convalescents at Daqeeling and Landour, 
a depdt at Chinsurah^ veterans and inv^ids at Chunar, an4tar 
Company of the 32nd at Cawnpore. There was one Cavalry 
Corps at Meerut^ and one at Umballa. 

Except at Bawulpindee and the Ilill Stations^ these European 
InfEUitry were supported by European Artillery, buft there wej*o 
European Artillery isolated and detached at Benares and Fyza- 
bad, Saugor and Mhow, Umritsur and Mooltan. The nati\G 
artillery were, the bulk of them, detached with native troops. 
Our forts and arsenals were Fort William ; Chunar and Allaha- 
bad on the Ganges ; Agra and Delhi in thfi North West; and 
in the Punjab, Loodiana, Pliillour, Forozepore, Umritsur, La- 
hore, Kangra, Mooltan, Attock, and Peshawnr. Of thoseit wilF 
be seen from the list above furnished, that Allahabad, Delhi, 
Loodiana, Phillour, Kangra and Attock, wci c entirely unpro- 
tected; Umritsur and Mooltan contained but a few artillery. 

The force. in the b unjab was sufficiently large lo be compa- 
ratively safe ; and to enable its ruler to strengthen its position 
when it shoidd become nci^essary. The world haa*rung with 
the wisdom of the measures by which Sir John Lawrence 
secured his forts (Mooltan and Umritsur, Attock, Kangra and 
Phillour) and paralysed the rebel element in the Punjab. But 
the North West and Bengal were weak, tearfully weak, ren- 
dering promptitude and energy absolutely necessary, if it was 
intended to stave off the coming danger. There was ample 
time however, to afford strong hopes of success decisive 
measures. A ready made opportunity for improving oUr strate- 
gical position existed in tlie course of the Relief of troops. By 
extending a Corps Southwards from the Simla Hills, Delhi could 
be secured with the 60th Rifles. The 52nd left Lucknow in 
January. They ojuld have been halted at Cawrti)ore, and 
quietly employed in securing Allahabad. The 84th mightt 
ha^e been Ajnt for long. before March to make sure of Fort 
William, Such, and such like, would have been the mea- 
sures of a Government cognisant of the comings tempest, 
but thaf, at that early .j)criod of the crisis. Lord C^anning did 
not believe in its reality, and we are tliereforc able to give him 
such credit as may be.worth having, for energy and promptitude iu 
acting as he did at a future date, when at last he awoke to the 
magnitude of the danger. 

The troops in Fort William were utterly inadequate ^ its 
*defencc. The utmost they could have done in the event of a 
mutiny and an attack by the Barrackpore troop«», would have 
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been to concentrate in two or three of tlie Barracks, and act on 
the defensive. Gunners there were none. The local authorities 
did their utmost by doubling the guards, instituting patrols, 
rourang a spirit of vigilance, and pressing for reinforcements, but 
it was not until March that the 84th were sent for; it was not 
until May that the possession of Fort William was secured. Near- 
ly equally important was Allahabad ; but not the slightest 
measure was adopted towards securing it. Eventually, to the 
influence of Captain Brasyer over his Sikhs, and to it alone, 
humanly speaking, can the ^salvation of Allahabad be attri- 
buted. 

Gn the 10th of May the inutiny occurred at Meerut ; on the 
1 Itli of May at Delhi ; on the 3rd, the 7th Local Infantry had 
already mutinied at Lucknow. But it was not' till tljp 16th of 
May that Government telegraphed to Bombay for the Persian 
troops, not till the 19th that reinforcements were applied for 
from England, not till the 18tli that the Fusiliers left Madras. 
From this we may gather that none of the events prior to the 
outbreak at Delhi had served to shew to the rulers of India, the 
extent and magnitude of the danger which they would havt^ 
to encounter, but, now that they lujd tardily become cognisant 
of it, the energy of some of their measures could not be sur- 
passed. But these were few. A few additional Companies, 
sufficient to ensure possession of the gates of Fort William, 
were thrown in; the Fusiliers and 84th were at once despatched 
up country. The invalids from Chiinar were thrown into Alla- 
habad, and by the beginning of June the 64th, 78th, 33th, and 
a wing of the 37th reached Calcutta. 

Other 8tCx<6>, however, wliich could not have been adopted 
too quickly, were not taken till after great delay. The assis- 
tance which had been offered by the Ghoorkhas was at first 
'refused, and not accepted till the middle of June. It was 
not till the 12th June that the Calcutta Volunteer Guards 
were raised, althouglf their services had been offered in May. 
It #va8 not till the 14th of June that the native i"orj)8 at 
Barrac^pofe were disarmed. The king of Oude and his prime 
minister were arrested on the following day. Lord* Eljihin- 
stoiie’s proposal to despatch a steamer with the Dellii news, 
and with .application for troops on the 17th May, was rejected. 
Such ‘were the measure# which were adopted at the outset 
of the rebellion by the Supreme Government. Had they 
• been more promptly decided on and executed they would have 
earned all- y>raise. But the pith of their wisdom appears to 
have been wanting. In nearly every stej» Lord Canning was 
too late to render it thoroughly effective. 

I.t is a pleasure to tutu from Bengal to the Punjab. There 
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the task was easier; but that detracts not from the merit ol 
its execution. From the first iiitiiiiation of the outbreak 
not a moment was lost. The timing of every measure was 
perfect. The head to plan and the hands to execute were alike 
e<iual to the occasion. At Jullunder alone was an exception 
shewn to this rule. We need hardly relate how the troops at 
Meean Mcer, Ferozepore, and Pcshawur, were disarmed ; how 
Lahore and Govindghur, Kongra^ Phillour, Attock and !Wooitan 
were secured without a single failure ; how the 14 th at Jhelum, 
and the 46th at IScalkote, fightirig with a courage and a skill 
worthy of a better cause, were almost annihilated ; how finally 
the glorious Nicholson, with liis flying column, hurled deiiauce 
at all obstacles, gained victory after victory, and won for the 
liritish i])^erests a symijathy and confidence of which the value 
was in estimable. 

Wc cannot however quit the Punjab without comment on the 
proceedings at Ferozoi)ore, on the occaoiou oi* the uiutiiiy. The 
author ot the lied Pamphlet, correct he generally is in liis 
facts, and sound in his judgment, has in this case taken a most 
^^rroucous ‘view of the circuinstauces and operations. The troops 
' at Ferozepore were 2 Companies of Euiope‘au Artillery, willi a 
Light Field Battery, and 11. M.’s 61st on tiieouo hand, and outlie 
other the 10th L. C., tiie 45th, and 57th I. The lied l^aiu- 
phlctecr assumed that all that was to bo done was to disarm the 
two native infantry corps, and that this was au easy operation. 
He forgets that the lOtli L. C. was also nati^ e, and that there was 
no reatou whatever to count on their assistance, support, or 
fid(‘lity, one iota more* than on that of their infantry brethren. 
If the mutinies have had one characteristic in their development, 
it has been the utter futility of trusting to the appardht staunch- 
nc‘^s” of any corps, and wc conceive that, under &uch circum- 
stances as existed at Ferozepore, until the native regiments had 
sliewn their real dispositions, it would have been mere folly to 
disarm one or more of the native corps without disarming all. 
The Brigadier's reasoning was jirobably this. Here arc three 
native corps which I 'must practically assume to be hostile, and 
* wliom I* must tlierofore paralyse as I best can. But the secu- 
rity of my arsenal, and the safety of the residents of Ferozepore, 
must-be the primary objects of my measures. What were the 
measures he ii^pted ? He separated the nati\ e corps, and render- 
ed them of* combined action ; he tiirew Europeans 

into the entfenehments of the ms^azinc, retaining the natives 
thCirc because they were iiisignificanf and powerless where they 
wliile tlic strength of their corps was reduced by Iheir 
Himtncc, The wisd*)m of the measures wsis shewn by the event. 
..Vjq on the miign/me hafl oidently been prccouceiLcil, 
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Kcaling ladders were ready; but there wa^nly apart of one re- 
instead of two or perhaps three, who obtained a chance 
of j^uaking the attempt. The Europeans in the entrenchments 
feuificed to drire off such of the 45th as were outside, to esitermi- 
nate such as were within. The Gist, free to strike at a divided 
Ibc, disarmed the 57th, and had then to deal with only the 
\alry and a part of the 45th. But the lOtli still appeared steady ; 
they might be useful, they could be disarmed afterwards as well 
as there. They were sent in pursuit, and hardly a man of the 45th 
has escaped. As far as we arc able to judge, all the results of 
ihc Ferozepore mutiny were due to the measures ado}>tcd. Not 
one was accidental, and these results were that the arsenal was 
hocured, not a resident of Ferozepore lost his life, and of the 
mutineers, one regiment was disarmed, the other destroyed. 

JVV c imagine that the author of the Red l^amphlet has taken 
his dibparaging ^icw of Brigadier Innes’ conduct at Ferozepore, 
from a supposition that ho was removed from the command there 
in ct)nsequencc of that conduct. He says : 

“ Had his measures been successful — he would doubtlei^s have been 
held up as a pattern Brigadier. Unfortunately for himself the regula*^ 
tions led him to failure, and liis failure cost him liis command. He fail- 
ed and was summarily removed from the list of Brigadiers.” 

This is totally wrong. He was not removed for his conduct 
at the mutin)". Both Sir dohn Lawrciu’c and Mr. Montgo- 
mery recorded officially and jiriVatcly their sense of his admira- 
ble management on that occasion. It was for subsequent events, 
in consc(j[uence of reports that reached him of the proceedings 
with regard to the disarmed mutineers, that Sir John Lawrence 
deprived thc*^ Brigadier of his command. These reports arc now 
acknowledged to have been ex parte and unfounded, but in those 
days there was no time for enquiry, and Sir t John Lawrence 
may well be justified for acting as he thought best, on such in- 
formation as reached him. But now when it appears that that 
information was incorrect, and that the Brigadier’^ ren;oval was 
an act. of injustice, we trust soon to hear that tliat' officer has 
received amends as amjilc as lus removal was summary! 

We now thrn from the ends of the Empire to the North 
West, where [the brunt of the struggle was’ to be borne. When 
the fcutiny occurred af^ Meerut, the troops of that station 
were a European Infantry regiment, Gne of Cavalry, a troop 
or a battery of Artillery, against a native Cavalry Corps and 
three of native Infantry. ^We need hardly say that no at- 
tempt was made to check or to follow up the mutinous regi- 
ments; but bad as was the supinene&s on that occasion, the 
subsequent proceedings at Meerut were worse. A papic ap* 
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pears 1o liave seizef^n all who were in authority. With a 
force of which a moiety was afterwards found sufficient to thrash 
such troops as had then reached Delhi, General Hewitt and 
Brigadier Wilson proceeded to consider themselves in a state of 
siege, to throw up entrenchments and to protect themselves. 
Aey reported that they were defending their position success*^ 
fully I against what, or against whom ? They believed them- 
selves to be in extreme peril, and wrote for reinforcements — 
bogged that the 75th might be sent to their assistance, would 
allow no troops to venture outside their picquQts — would scarce- 
ly permit any one to come in — and all this while the communica- 
tion with Umballa was perfectly open, while Captain Grcathed, 
Mr. Colvin’s Aid-de-Camp, was able to ride from Agra to Meerut, 
either alone, or accompanied by an escort whose absence would 
have been preferable to their society. 

Happily, however, this state of matters was only for a time. 
Finding that they were not attacked, learning from new arrivals 
that the Delhi mutineers, far from dreaming of aggressive proceed- 
ings, were themselves in great alarm, and were busily occupied 
throwing tip defensive works, the Meerut authorities began to re- 
gain their spirits, and their minds to acquire a more healthy tone. 
A force to operate against Delhi had been formed at Umballa. 
It consisted of the bulk of the troops of the Sirhind division, 
and was under the personal command of General Anson. Its 
route was to be by the right bank of the Jumna. It was anti- 
(*i])ated that its presence before Delhi, and an immediate attack, 
would terminate the struggle there. And to prevent the escape 
of the mutineers across the Jumna to the East, as well as to 
protect Meerut, Brigadier Wilson, with the Meerut Brigade, 
was directed to advance to Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur. This is 
a village where the Meerut and Ilelhi road crosses the Hindon, a 
stream which runs West of Meerut, between it and Delhi, and 
falls into the Jumna a short distance below Delhi. Immediate- 
ly however on arriving at Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur, an attack 
was made on Wilson’s camp by the Delhi rebels who had arriv- 
ed that very day, with the intention of tlirowing dp works to 
])rev ent Ihe j)assage of the bridge there. But they were too 
latCc The fight that ensued was sharp, but n^ver doubtful. 
The manoeuvres were the simple ones that have been the rule 
in nearly ev ery action in the war. The enemy made up' their 
minds that the British eould and would come in only one direc- 
tion. Tombs crossed the stream 'and turned the enemy’s left 
flank, Scott’s battery and the rifles charged in front, ‘the enemy 
fled, and the Carabineers pursued. The mutineers essayed to 
molest them a second time, but the first signs of the deploy- 
ment into line sent them to the right about. They fled so fast 
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The fact, however, of the enemy poBsessing Bufficient audadty 
to take the initiative and attack W ilbon, pointed out to General 
*JBamard (who was now in command of the main column rxfBTch* 
ing from Umballa) that the capture of Delhi would not be so 
easy operation as had been originally supposed. His force 
would require to be increased. Ue therefore directed Wi^n 
to join him. His route %yould be to cross the Hindon a* is 
camp at Ghazce-ood-dcen Nuggur, to make a flank march to the 
iNorth, to thS bridge over the Jumna at Bhagput. To help this 
inarch Bamard’a torce advanced some miles to the Delhi side of 
Bhagput. The result was successfuL Wilson’s column was 
unmolested, and the junction was eftected. • 

With the united force Barnard advanced on Delhi on the 8th 
of June. The mutineers were entrenched on the road at Bad- 
Ice-Ko- Serai. The arrangements were as before. Brigadier 
Grant was directed to.turn the enemy’s left with some artillery 
and cavalry, and the main body was to charge in front. But as 
the flanking party on the right was not making its appearance, 
and the British were suffering hea\ ily from the cannonade, the 
75th were ordered to charge the enemy unsupported: Nobly ay^ 
brilliantly was the order obeyed, and with complete success. 
No sooner also were the guns taken, and the enemy beaten, than 
Grant’s party to the right were seen. They had gone too far to 
the enemy’s rear, but tliis was now a happy mistake. The dis- 
comfiture was complete, the slaughter sevcrci 

But the work lor the day was not over ; the battle had been 
won, but a position had to be taken up. This position was to 
be the ridge between the cantonments and the city, and it was 
known to be held in force by the enemy. To reach the ridge 
the right would have to pass through the 8ubzee Mundee, the 
left through the old 801)0}' ’s lines of the cantonment. Opposite 
the centre were the enemy’s batteries on the ridge, near the 
flagstaft* and Hindoo liao’b house. The advance was made, the 
enemy fought the ground ; they might ha\ e fought it for weeks, 
covered as it was with gardens, and buildings, antLintea^sected by 
the cajaal? But they could not face fire ’at close quarters. The 
British loss was great — nearly 7 per cent, of the force, but the ' 
ridge was tiken, and the position secured, a position whioh re- 
mained unaltered for upwards of three montiis, as the basis of 
the dperations before Delhi. 

The foree now present did not coflsist or more than 2,500 
of aU ranks, and as this Was manifestly too weak to undertake 
the capture by the usual siege operations, while the General was’ 
incessantly being urged “ to take Delhi,” it was decided to at- 
tempt* a coup de main.” The arrangements were all made, and 
die troops were all drawn up for the assault on the early 

Varob. ISAd n? . . 
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ing of tlie Idtii of June, when the mistake of a superior officer 
forced the plan to be abandoned. As Major Norman says. 

** There are few who do not now feel that the accident which hin- 
dered this attempt was one of those happy interpositions on oua behalf 
of^hich we hed such numbers to be thankful for. Defeat or eveu a 
psHU BucGess would have been ruin, and complete success would not 
have achieved for us the results subsecjuently obtained, nor, as far as we 
can see, would it have prevented a single massacre, most of which in- 
deed had already taken place.** 

With the abandonment of this attempt at coup domain*’ came 
the perception of the impossibility of capturing Delhi under ex- 
isting circumstances, and without a very large increase to the 
besieging force. It was determined quietly to maintain and 
strengthen the position, extending and advancing it when rein- 
forcements should arrive. 

While Lord Canning at Calcutta was providing for the pre- 
sent security of Bengal, and for the future security of Hindostan, 
while Sir John Lawrence was turning the Punjab into a source 
0^* strength^ and vhile Barnard and Wilson were setting them- 
selves in array against Delhi, let us glance at what was going 
on further South, at Agra and Grwalior, Oude and Cawnpore, 
Allahabad and Benares. 

The importance of. Agra lay not only in its being the seat of 
Government of the North West Provinces, and in its fort and 
strategical position, but also, and perhaps to a greater extent, in 
its proximity to the great native independent States, to Scindiah’s 
and Holkar’s dominions, and to Bajpootano. Within a few 
marches lay Gwalior, Scindiah’s capital, garrisoned by Poorbeah 
troops. The fidelity of these could never be relied on, and 
they very soon followed the example of the rest of the sepoy 
army, but their desertion was of second-rate importance. The 
absorbing point of interest and anxiety, the real object of attention 
was Scindiah’s attitude. On the part he might choose to play 
lay the chance of the alliance or enmity of the native States. By 
his dnslqn it was known that they would abide. Wi^h his 
frienffl^p secured to us, the British could rely on, at any rate, 
the neutrality of Holkar and the Rajpoot Chiefs. With Scindiah 
declared against us, their standards must have become hostile 
by the mere force of Asiatic self-interetft, and Hyderabad would 
have followed. How thoroughly and steadily Scindiah did cast in 
with us, need not be told, but we doubt whether the in-- 
'fiu^ces which resulted in this alliance are so broadly Dr clearly 
known and recomised as they should be. It was by no innate 
wisdWi by no clear sighted appreciation of the certainty of the 
xdtlaftt e^ eultflj far leeis by any considerations of right or wrongj’^ 
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that Scindialt) a lad in years, weak in intellect, sensual and hi»t- 
headed, a thorough oriental, was impelled to the line of conduct 
adopted. He was in fact acting under an influence akin to 
mesm^ism. He was held in the mental grasp of a master 
in the knowledge of human nature, in the control of Asia- 
tic minds. Major Macpherson had irresistibW imbued 
with feelings of personiu respect, gratitude, tear and attach- 
ment. He had confirmed in the post of lus chief minister 
and adviser *one of the few large-minded men that are to be 
found amongst ;the natives of India. Dinkur Bao at Otvalior, 
Salar Jung at Hyderabad ; how many of their countrymen may 
they not be held worthy to redeem I Major Macpherson with 
Dinkur Hao’s support and assistance, at Gwalior and at Agra 
after the British had to quit Gwalior, held Scindiah firm to the 
instincts which he had been ever studying to implant in his mind, 
de held before him the power of the British Empire, the wis- 
dom of its rule, its conduct to him when in its power, and the 
salient points of the crisis and its causes. By quiet suggestions 
and promptings, he led him, apparently to originate, practi- 
cally to adopt, the measures and procedure which he had hi^^- 
self lined out. He worked on his martial pride to resist the 
encroachments and threats of the mutineers, to organize a force 
of hereditary and national followers, and by their aid to counter- 
act and oppose the proceedings to which seemed to be in- 
clined ; and be lastly incited him to think of the position which 
would follow, if he took the lead and gave the example to the 
native princes of India of identifying himself with the British 
cause. By this policy, and by minor measures which induced 
the men of the mutinous contingent to remain at Gwalior in 
hopes of proceeding under the banner of Scindiah or some other 
native Chief against Agra or Delhi, Major Macpherson kept 
Scindiah a faithful ally to the British interests, and held idling, 
in the Gwalior territories, a force, which, in the earlier days of 
the dark struggle, might, if active in the field, have produced 
incalculable disasters ; kept them there until the (ide of war had 
turned? and they could make their first ^ssay in arms^only to be 
routed irretrievably at Cawnpore. 

* ScindighV passive alliance thus induced friendly, or at least 
neutral, conduct on the part of the Indore and Rajpootana Chiefs, 
and*enabled Colonel Davidson and Salar Jung to prevent an out- 
break at Hyderabad. The weight of hostility thus kept under 
is incalculable : but almoefl, if not quite, as important was the 
p^ to be taken by Oude, the latest acquisition of the British 
Empire in the East. In the whole of this vast province there 
was but one European Corps ; all the native regiments in the 
district mutinied as a matter of course ; the population were im- 
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pressed with a strong sense of the under-hand style of the coup 
d’etat with which the country had been absorbed ; the talook- 
dars, the chiefs of clans, and men of influence, were groaning 
under the results of the newly devised revenue arrangements, 
but, with all these adverse influences in operation, the Lucknow 
Re(pdency was not besieged until July, until a month after the 
trobps in the province had risen in mutiny. That the evil day 
was so long aeferred must have had a cause : the cause was Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Appointed Chief Commissioner only in March 
1857, ho arrived at Lucknow at a time when the native population 
felt nought but bitterness towards the British, when Fuzl Ali 
was even then forming the first rallying point for a rebel force, 
wlien to his prescient mind the coining storm was no longer 
doubtful. He arrived to find the civil department “ a house di- 
* vided against itself,” the military, military only in name, 
thoroughly disorganised and mischievous from injudicious ma- 
nagement. 

His measures were from the first electrical. They were 
stamped as emanating from a Christian, a statesman and a soldier. 

the very first linrbar, the truth and honor, the justice and 
the tenderness, that beamed in that noble countenance, were uu- 
mistakeably recognistd. The fame of the bright future that was 
dawning went through all the land, and a miraculous reaction en- 
sued. Up to the very hour that the mutineers closed in round 
Lucknow, the fullest and freest help was being given to the 
little garrison in all their wants. 

One of Sir Henry’s first proceedings wjis to thoroughly examine 
the military positions and arrangements of Lucknow. Their falsity 
was palpable. No delay occurred in altering the distribution of 
the troops. He searched for and decided on the Mutchi Bliawn 
as the strongest position, natural, and ready to hand, to serve 
as the key and citadel of Lucknow. Its possession was a tower 
• of strength from prestige alone. The proverl) ran who holds the 
‘ Mutchi Bhawu, holds Lucknow,” and the native mind bows 
humbly tOu a proverb. He directed the immediate repair o{ 
the old fort and its preparation for storing the powdey, and 
for use as the arsenal. He called into council the two best 
soldiers in Oude, Sam Fisher and Ceorge llardinge. The 7th 
O. L. I. became mutinous. He punished them effectually. He 
wrote to Government urging tl^m to send for reinfQrcements 
and to secure Allahabad. He wrote to Sir H. Wheeler to 
entrench himself at Cawnpore. « 

We wiS^hriefly describe, in order, the steps that were taken for 
liUoknM itself. Immediately on hearing of the news of Delhi on 
fiif 15th May, measures were adopted for the clearance of 

Besideiicy and Mutchi Bhawn, and for the lodging of 
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the Europeans in the ciuxtonmentB. By the evening of the 
these preparations were effected, and on the following morning,* 
a* picked company of the 13th, who were believed to be and who 
proved faithful, occupied the Mutchi Bhawn ; the bulk of the 
Europeans moved to the cantonments; the rest were posted at 
the Kesidency. A few days later as more room was cleared of^t, 
Europeans were thrown into the Mutchi Bhawn, and the 13th 
were sent to secure the Dowlut Khana which was still the arsenal. 
As the clearaftce of the Mutchi Bhawn progressed, as the walls 
were rcpiaired and roofs covered in, provisions were stored, the 
powder was sent in from the Kuddum B>usBool,the European force 
was increased, and ordnance stores were removed to it from the 
Dowlut Khana. The Residency entrenchments were also be- 
gun, excavations for magazines were commenced, and both at 
the Resideiicy and at the Mutchi Bhawn, additional buildings, 
tKe property of natives, were purchased and indudod in the posi- 
tions. Such like were the measures adopted up to the outbreak * 
of the 30th of May. The occupation of the Mutchi Bhawn 
was pre-eminently the measure that preserved the peace and 
tranquillity of the city, that kept the dangerous classes in sui^ 

, jection, and that enabled Sir Henry to detach a party of the 
32nd and of natives, on the 21bt of May, to Cawnpore, and to 
patrol the Grand Trunk Road. Not content with providing for the 
safety of Lucknow, aiid with endeavoring to assist Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, he scut Hardinge with his Cavalry to strengthen 
Allahabad. He detached a force under Hayes to patrol the 
Grand Trunk Road ; and another under Burmester and Staples 
to make a demonstration towanis Futteghur. 

On the 30th of May tlie troops mutinied. Sir Henry’s arrange- 
ments again resulted in success. The mutineers were driven out of 
the cantonments, and turned away from the city, Ai attempt at a 
rising tlxeYe was speedily sui>pre8scd. The mutiny at Lucknow 
was tlio signal for a like explosion at Cawnpore, and throughout 
Oude. The prospect of a siege became now more imminent. 
Tlie IVIutchi Bhawn was become secure against a pob^ the ope- 
ratioq^ fliere were therefore confined ’to sanatory ^measures, 
whilst the defences of the Residency were pushed on a 2 )ace. As 
fast as the c8mi)letion of the arrangements permitted, the i|)Ow- 
der, the ordnance stores, the provisions, and the Treasure were 
removed from the Mutchi Bhawn to the Residency, and a ruth- 
lesS demolition was commenced of tlfe houses and huts which 
bordered on the position "which had been marked out. The 
Sikhs in the various corps were formed into detached companies; 
the trusty men of corps were marked and retained, the rest were 
invited to take a holiday. The restless spirits of the city werer 
added to the Police, thus coming under surveillanoe, and also 
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obiidning legitimate scope for the exercise of their eneigies. 
Feti^oners were called in to rally round the British Stanowl, 
and the Oude artiUery men, pensioners of the English GoviprU- 
ment, flocked in under old Furaund Alee to man the guns of 
the Residency. James, Martin, and Shurf-ood-Dowla Were 
indefatigable in their exertions to collect su^mlies, and provisicms 
were stored which would have lasted the Residency troops for 
eight months. On the 29th of June the advanced guard of the 
enemy were reported by Gubbins to be at ChinHut. Early on 
the 30th the small party that went out to meet them, found 
themselves face to face with the whole mutinous force of Oude. 
They were deserted by their native gunners ; a retreat ensued. 
The two positions still held by the British were surrounded and 
separated, and the famous Siege commenced. 

We cannot quit this subject without reference to two points; 
one is the false colouring and erroneous motive given by Mr. 
Gubbins to many of Sir Henry’s measures, and actions ; the other 
iis the question of the propriety, in a military and strategical 
light, of maintaining a position at Lucknow at alL 

There are several points in ivhich Sir Henry Lawrence com^ 
under Mr. Gubbins* condemnation. He accuses him of dilatori- 
ness, and of trusting to conciliation, in lieu of action, for the de- 
fence of Lucknow. On the 16th of May,” he says, we 
^ earnestly urged upon him the necessity of moving up a party 

* of Europeans and Artillery to the Residency. To this measure 

* we found Sir Henry Lawrence much opposed. It would, he 
‘ thought, alarm the sepoys, and provoke the dreaded outbreak. 
' He clung still to the hope of di^nciUating them, and urged the 
‘ necessity of treating them with confidence.” 

We believe that Sir Henry’s real opinion of the case was 
this. The nrovement of Europeans to the Residencjr must not 
be isolated ; it must be one of the series of combiAations by 
which the Cantonments, the Bridges, the Residency, and the 
Mutchi Bhawn are to be secured. They cannot be done till to- 
morrow night. ‘The sepoys must be kept quiet till then. Time 
is everything. Defer the outbreak, defer the siege, at risks — 
cajole the sepoys if we can. We know for a fact tibit Sir Henry 
Lawrence felt thoroughly assured of the impending siege ; that 
he took the utmost pains to impress the same conviction on his 
officers ; that he held before him as a guide to his actions, th6 un- 
possibility of any reinforcements arriving before the middle rf 
August ; that he therefore made all otiier objects secondary to this 
great one of having the Residency^ defensible, when-the siege 
would commence. Mr. Gubbins again says ; — Sir Henry Law- 
‘ rence still clung to the hope of averting the tiureatening storm 
' by oonoiUation.” There was among thinking men in the 
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* gammon at the time a growing opinion that the time when a 
' QOiioiJiatory policy might have proved successful, had goneby.** 
• We are at a loss to distinguish whether Mr. Gubbins does not 
dis^^riminate between cajolery and conciliation, between a hope 
to avert, and a desire to defer; or whether he was so very san- 
guine as to be ready to dispense with all diplomatic measures, 
to rely on force alone for securing the time which was essentiid 
to the completion of the entrenchments, and to trust only to the 
bayonets ot tUb British when the crisis should arrive. 

Mr. Gubbins is next peculiarly at fault with respect to the 
utility and purpose of holding the Mutchl Bhawn. His own 
views, and those he attributes to Sir Henry Lawrence, are des- 
cribed in the following passages : — 

Though intending to bold the Residency also, he (Sir H. Lawrence) 
had all along regarded the Mutcbi Bhawn as his place of strength. Now 
therefore on the 8th of June he proposed to move thither all the Eu- 
ropeans and their familiea The measure being much opposed, a coun- 
cil of war was called. The two most important questions were pu4 
whether both posts, i, e, the Mutchl Bhawn and the Residency should be 
held, or one only, and secondly whether the ladies should he sent 
to Nepaul or down the Ganges.** ** Both Captain Fulton and Lieut. 
Anderson, strongly urged the abandonment of the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
the concentration of our force at the Residency.’* Afterwards “ I under- 
stood that Sir Heury’s faith in the Mutchi B^wu had been much shak- 
en, and though he could not decide on abandoning it, still he had re- 
solved on making the last stand at the Residency, and abandoning the 
Mutchi Bhawn when it was no longer tenable.” 

** Still very considerable stores were left in the Mutchi Bhawn, and 
sometimes guns were ordered back there, and the works at the Mutchi 
Bhawn were continued actively. So that Sir Henry evidently clung” 
(insidious word) “ to the hope of retaining the Mutchi Bhawn also.” 

No sooner were we invested than it was discovered that the mainte- 
nance of the separate position of the Mutchi Bhawn had been a mistake, 
tlie garrison, now further weakened by their losses at Chinhut, was not 
strong enough to defend the extended Residency position, between 
which and^the force all communication by letter was no^ cutoff.” 

Now the whole matter seems to us perfectly simple when di- 
vested of thS sombre colouring with which facts appear before 
Mr. Gubbins’ mental vision, clouded with the belief that Sir 
HenVy’s intellect had succumbed to the crisis. We are perfect- 
ly ready to make every allowance for Mr. Gubbins’ positions, for 
the bias which his mind iftust have received from his want of 
unanimity with Sir Henry Lawrence, and from Ills eventual su-- 
perscesion by Major Banks by Sir Henry’s directions. Buthehaa 
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truth without partiality, and to expose such of his statements 
as we believe to be mierepresentations. This matter then as 
already stated, appears to us j)erfectly simple. When the mutinies 
first occurred, the only defensible post in Lucknow was* the 
Mutchi Bhawn. It was essential to secure this, and it was 
s«3cured. On the 8th of June, and so long as it was the strongest 
post, it was undoubtedly the position in which to place all who 
required protection in case of an attack. But not till immediately 
before the siege actually commenced, was there an;^ attempt made 
to strengthen the Mutchi Bhawn against Artillery, or to increase 
its strength beyond what was requisite for standing a surprise 
or the attack of a rabble. The liesidency, on the other hand, was 
at first perfectly indefensible. It consisted chiefly of houses 
and compounds. But, before even the mutiny occurred, Sir 
Henry had fixed on it as the position which was to be finally 
held, which was to stand the siege, the works ofwliich were to 'be 
proof, if possible, against Artillery. But these works had to be 
Hpnstructed from their foundation. It dPas no old Fort which had 
to be put in repair, no position already tolerably strong, to be made 
s^ng'er. Until certain works weie completed, the place was as 
utterly worthless for any purposes of defence, as any ordinary 
houses and compounds could possibly be. Pending therefore tliese 
works, pending the state oi transition, a ready made position 
was turned to use ; and tliis position it was determined to hold 
as long as an attack might reasonably be expected from only 
a rabble, or a force imaceompanied by Artillery. But it was dis- 
tinctly directed, or rather, intimated that, on the probability of 
an organized party threatening a siege, a concentration was to 
be effected on the Kesidcncy. This Mr. Gubbins acknowledges 
to have been decided on, but only as a subsequent arrangement. 
We know that it was the policy from the very commencement. 
Mr. Gubbins’ statement about guns, ordnance, and other stores 
which were sent back to the Mutchi Bhawn, is quite correct, but 
his inference is wrong. The stores which were returned were 
returned Jiecause they had been forwarded to the Residency, 
while there was yet no room for them. It was for thc*sanje rea- 
son that f)owder and provisions were still remaining in such 
quantities in the Mutchi Bhawn on the occasion df its evacua- 
tion. There was no spot in the Residency which was ready for 
their reception. Tliat the Mutchi Bhawn was still held by the 
British when the siege ccitnmenccd, was an error, but was an er- 
ror nfjt owing to design, but attributable solely to the sudden 
ej|||g||j^^ perfect tranquillity to a close and fierce blockade, 
respite of those features which had been ex]^cted 
and develope a transition period of the siege. There 
approach of the enemy, no risings in the oit^. 
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W ]^rqgires8i<re investmant, distant at first, and subsequentljr doa- 
arv Sui^ tfce events lliat bad been anticipated, and on 
•ewmenoelnen^ of wbieb it bad be^ intended to evacuate tm 
MWtdii Bbawn. But all qalculationB, all ^Uns, were overthrown 
drfeat at Clibihut, the clo^ pursuit of the enetny^ and by 
bmuirfiate attack on the entrenchments, amounting to an at^ 
tempt to take them by coup de main. i « 

Mr. Oubbins is also strong in his censurd on Sir Henry Law- 
rence for ndt disarming the native troops. We ask him what 
would have been gained by disarming them; would it have 
curtailed the power to iiyure of a single sepoy? We think 
lhat the hundreds of thousands of arms since confiscated in Oude, 
give all the answer that is needed. We ask Mr. Gubbins, if, 
Sy ^Banning them, such of the sepoys as remained and did 
such good service in the defence would not have been alienated. 
And what would the little garrison have done without those 


gallant comrades. Eveg writer on the defence of Lucknow*’ 
has concurred in the Jpnion, that to their presence may thd' 
success of the defence be attributed, that without them it would 
have failed. Beferring to Chinhut, Mr. Gubbins says 1 have 
^ often enquired, but I have never learnt the name of any one 
^ who had counselled the step, which resulted in so severe a 
^ calamity.*’ We believe therefore that we are conferring a 
benefit on Mr» Gubbins, and giving him an opportunity to 
explain fully a circumstance, of which he as yet generally bears 
the blame, when we tell him that the universal belief of the 
members of the garrison appears to have been that it was by 
his advice, and on the streug^ of his information, that Sir Henry 
Lawrence undertook the expedition to Chinhut ; that Sir Henry 
would not have undertaken it, if he had been aware that tihie whole 
rebel force was, or was to be, at that position ; a fact however, 
of which Mr. Gubbins acknowledges that he had himself been 
du^ informed. 

We will now leave Mr. Gubbins for the present, and touch 
on the other point we have mentioned Uffecfipg the military 
chara^tejP of Sir Henry’s policy. The propriety of r^tainino or 
evacuating Luchmow, is a question which has been mooted by none 
of the wntefs we have quoted, nor indeed by any that we^liave 
heard of. ^Butitis one which we believe has formed the subject 
of much ^cussion in pther ways. We have heard numerous 
gehtlemen, many of them experienced militmy ofiicem, assert 
tiiat Luolmow was essentially a &lse position, that Sir 
should have evacuated it and fallen back on Cawnpcxre, and u 
need be on Allahabad. We agree with this opinion to this ex- 
tent that we bdieve that, under certain 
wot4d have been the proper movement Had theve b%n M 
im, 
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Britkk in Lnckiiow save the tt<oop8, had the enemy beeitL 

« at the def^arture of the troopa would not have mrdl'vnilMm 
assacre of all the British left behind ; such thati beyond otdi^ 
nary elation or depression at success or misfortunei the mocs^ ahd 
physical courage of the enemy and their aotual coiMliKst depmid-* 
ed on abstract realities^ not on the moral attitude of the^r foeihad 
CaWnpore or Allahabad been points of whidi the British were 
secure for all warlike purposes ; then we allow that Lucknow 
riioiild have been evacuated^ and the British forces should have 
adopted the Ganges as their line of operations ; or if too weak 
for that, have fallen back on Allahabad* But the actual circum- 
stances were so different^ the moral and political influmce of 
every movement operated so powerfully in proportion to its 
military character, that we believe the evacuation of Luck- 
now would have proved a blunder. If Sir Henry Lawrence had 
attempted to remove the families of Lucknow to Cawnpore, jr 
to give any of th^ signs of an intent!^ to evacuate, before the 
lltn of June, the day on which Kem reached Allahabad, the 
report of the retirement, the inference of our weakness, would 
hfve turned Brasyeris Sikhs, and lost us Allahabad. To have 
attempted the e\acuation subsequent to that date, would 
have been tantamount to giving up every nonf-combatant to 
slaughter, to yielding up the hundreds of guns, the immense 
arsenal of Lucknow, into the bands of* the enemy. It would 
have necessitated the struggle of a weak European B^itnent 
through a hostile country up to the banks of the Ganges, to find 
all means of passage removed, the opposite shore held W a nu- 
merous and exulting foe, and themselves deprived of dl means 
of recruiting their Comipissariat. Whenever the evacuation 
might have taken place, it would have been the signal for the re- 
bellion of the whole country. It would have mused amoi^ 
the enemy a spirit and morale, the want of which was their 
weakest point. It would have let loose on our small, detached, 
and struggling bands, and with the prestige of success, that host 
which they afterwards encountered seriatim, disheartened and 
depressed by their fruitless efforts against the insignifi^^t little 
garrison which had kept them at bay. 

While Lawrence was thus preparing for the struggle, the hor- 
rors of C awflg ore haS commenced, and were now nigh over. 
Sir Hugh YHfiPer had been besieged, betrayed, and destroyed. 


Sir Hugh 
Unwilling 
prepared^ 
Capablewl 
their rilH 


E liete in the cruelty of the coming mutiny, he had 
were at best but feeble breastworks, utterly in- 
noting ought save such as might lie dow.n bmind 

e uselessly situated, and in fact the position rend^- 
beyond a few days rimply a physical impoBsibiliCy. 
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8kL tlie river 8ide» the poeBeesiou of ihe piga- 
cdlaotim a couple of mouths’ provisions, woi^ 
4ilttls Sieved Cawnpore. Wheeler surrendered on the 27th mr 
havii^ hcAd out tf«reniy->three daya la nineteen days 
flOMSte Haveh^ had arrived* 

^ Os the 4th of June Neill had secure4 Benares ; a week later 
ImT was at ^lahabad. Another week and he had cleared it of 
rebels* 'Now troops conlinued to; reach Allahabad, and 
Anally oame^the Commandant of the expedition — Henry Have- 
leek. On the 30th of June Benaud was sent out in advance 
with a party to patrol towards Cawnpore. Two days later came 
the tMutgs of ^e massacre. On the 7th of July, Havelock, 
with his avenging force of 1,000 Europeans and 180 natives 
left Allahabad* On the 12th he won the victory of Futtehpore, 
on the 15th of Aong and of Pandoo Nuddy. On the 16th he had 
Retaken Cawnpore. Thus find that by the berinning of July, 
a weak British force ha^ undertaken the riege of Delhi, witli an 
audacity which alone sl^ed it and the Empire from destruction. 
Nearly every station in the Bengal Presidency save Dinapore 
had mutinied : Cawnpore had fa&n. Lucknow was besiegpd, 
but Havelock was already taking the first steps in his course 
of retribution. 

For the next few months little of interest occurred ; no promi- 
nent part in the great struggle could be taken at the seat of 
Oevemmenti All that it was in Lord Canning’s power to ef- 
fect at this time was to urge for reinforcements, and generally 
to arrange for the arrival and despatch of troops, to make the 
best use of the men and means which he had at his disposal. 
Outram was summoned from Bombw, the Regiments for China 
were stopped en route, the dth Fusmers arrived from the Mau- 
ritius. bteamers, railway, horse cHks, and bullock trains — all 
possible means of transport were employed for then' use. 
Columns for field operations were organised iiv both the Mad- 
ras and Bombay PresidencieB. A Column from Kamptee ad- 
vanced towards Jubbulpore and Saugor : another from Deesa 
to IJeefliuch. Troops for the Central -India force w*ere concen- 
trated at Mhow. The Bombay Fusiliers, and othef corps after 
them, were*ordered up to Mooltan. ^ , 

Sir John Lawrence had turned the 'tide, at any rate for tlie 
present, in the PunjeiJb. Corps after Corps of Infantry and 
Cavalry, Sappers and ArtiUeiy, were raised*of all classes, &kh8, 
Punjabees, Affghans, and Bek^hees, and force after force was 
fi»!thwith despatched to swell the army before Delhi. Thc^ 
^dlant guides were the first to start They were followed by 
the. JulWdur and Ferozepore Brigades and some newly meed 
Sap{«B and Artillery, and lastly, after the defeet 
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Trimmoo Gli&t, Nidiohon waa detipaofaeed H«th hbhijim Odimti 
M tbe s^e focua of war* We Im Bairtiiird setiltog d^erlbiBtlo 
Vh position before BelhL Tins position may be tbus descxlbedi 
Hie &ce of Delhi before wbidb our tixmy encamped HiE'dtie 
North face. At its last oomer, on the river, was l3ie wati^ bas^ 
tion ; at its West corner the Moree Basdom Between die «twa» 
was the Cashmere Basdon* On the West faeeof DeHn» alittle to 
the South of the Moree Basdon, lay the Cabul Gate. Here the 
Delhi caUal, whose 'course was almost due East, entered DeUd. 
On the South side of this canal and close up to Delhi lay the 
suburb of Eieh^ngunge; straight North from Kishenganwe a 
quarter of a mile from the canal, commenced the ridge*^ This 
stretched for three miles N. N* E., till it closely ajmroached tibe 
Jumna. Thus the Southern extremity of this ridge was close 
to the canal, and to Kishengunge, and half or tli^ee quarters 
of a mile from the city. This ridge Was the main position ; hende 
Kishengunge was on the right imuk. To the rear of the right 
of the ridge lay the Subzee Mundee; on the middle of the 
ridge was the nag staff, and tbe right half of the ridge was di- 
vi^d into three even portions by a mosque and Hindoo Bao’s 
house. This building— ^thc one most to the right, was the readi- 
est object of attack by tiie enemy, whether from the city or 
from Kishengunge, and was therefore a post of honor. It was 
held throughout by Keid and his Sirmoorees. The centre bat- 
tery was constructed immediately in front of Hindoo Bao’s 
house, tlie left battery abutted on it, while the right battery 
was on the extreme right of the ridge. To the East of the 
flag staff, on the river bank, a mile North of Delhi, was 
Metcalfe’s house. The Koodsia Bagh was a garden on the 
river bank one quarter o£* a mile North of the Water Gate. 
To its West, and hali* a mile from the Cashmere Gate was the 
building called Ludlow Castle. Before the preparations for the 
•coup do main vhich we have already described, the enemy re- 
peatedly assaulted the position ; on the 8th, 10th, and 11th of 
June, the ^ attacks were on the right of tbe position at Hindop 
Rao’s lious'e; and on the* 12th from Metcalfe’s house oif the left 
at tbe flag-staff Tower. In consequence of this attack the 
12th, picket was throWn into Metcalfe’s house, and the British 
left thus thrown considerably forward. After the repulse of 
the attack from Metcalfe’s house, the right and right rear were 
attacked from Kishengunge and the Subzee Mundee, and cem-t- 
tinuousiAssaults in siimlar style were <dally made for some time. 
On th^ 15th,, they attempted a change in their tactics by endea^ 
voring to JbBtii the left flank by a secret inarch along the river 
.detected and repulsed with loss. On the 
beome the aggressors, and tiie enemy on tha- ^ 
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ridlM*'tF tiui«*tig^ wwdftiMtitadied from Eishengange and tibe 

was taken, a magazine and batt^ des^ 
taeof^ and a aetalTa blow dealt to the enemy. They endeavoredP 
tec tetaliate <m the lOth^ when by a well planned march, the 
Ktiia^erabad Brigade tamed our rear, and a severe fight ensn^ 
Otf i&d^ A few days more however isaw the completion of 
two importaat batteries, one on the rear, the other on the right 
iWfkT ae the mound, by which attacks from those directions, or 
from the Subiee Mundee, were rendered more difficult. Ad* 
vantage was taken of a subsequent attack of the enemy from 
the Sftbeee Mundee to drive him from it, and secure it pcrma* 
nendv by the estabbshment of pickets in its serai and 
temple, connected by a breast-work with the picquets and 
battery on the ridge. Attacks more or less serious were al- 
most dfuly made by the enemy, but there was never difficulty 
in^epellii^ them. 

Towards the end of June, reinforcements began to arrive, 
and by the 3rd of •July, the 8th, the Gist, the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, 5th Punjab Cavalry, newly raised Sikh Sappers and 
Artillery and four II. A. Guns, were added to the force which 
now numbered 6,000 men. By this time on the other hand, 
what with the Nusaeerabad, Neemucb, Jhansi, Bohilcund, and 
Jullundur troops, in addition to the original mutineers from 
the more immediate neighbourhood of Delhi, the disciplined 
rebels there could not have numbered less than 30,000 men. 
On the SOtii of June, the British again took the aggressi\e, 
and cleared Kishengunge. This was followed on the 3rd of 
ffuly, by the despatch of a force of 1,100 men and 12 guns 
which was sent out under Coke, to attack a party which had 
been seen to leave Delhi in a northerly direction ; and for the 
next few days various detachments were sent out to destroy 
* the bridges over the Canal, and over the cut from the Nujjul- 

§ hur Jhcel by which hitherto the enemy had means of access to 
ie rear of the British camp. On the 9th occurred the surprize 
of the camp by the 8th Irregulars, and a strong attack aCQompani- 
ed by ^ f^ious ALitillery and Infantry fiure on our right flank ; 
the res^ was an advance by Jones tbrou^ the suburbs on the 
right, imh a^oss inflicted on the enem^|[of 500 killed. •On 
the 14th and 18th were the last attacks m^e by the enemy ou 
the Subzee Mundee. Tjie defensive works there were now 
com^ted, and the enemy would risk no more assaults. During 
the rest of July nothing of interest occurred, save a fruitless ef- 
fort on the part of the enemy to repair some of the Bridges 
which our Engineers had destroyed. 

hk^ Aumst they attempted to strengthen and advance fkriv 
ponNion by oocupying and entrenching the Koo^Wn Begh^ e«4 

f *81 
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Ludlow Castle lu front of the Watdf ahd Cashmere^ BastioiUt. 
gBut od the 12th Showers surprised them 5 and dtow Iberia Mt 
^with great slaughter, capturing four gui^ On tlie 5tii 
J uly, (^enersl Barn^ had died of cholera, and on the 
Oenerai Keid, being forced by lU health tp leave the canapi 
a|>pointed General Wilson to *the command. Additional 
batteries had been constructed on die ridge, imd eUtlieiich^ 
,ibents or breast-works connected all the works ‘ together, and 
included the Sammy House, an advanced positibn on the front 


and extreme right of the ridge. 

Early in August a glorious reinforcement arrived in Nichol*^ 
son with his Light Column, which consisted of the 52nd, a wing of 
the 61st, the 2nd Punjab Infantry and the M^ltanee Hotse. 
His genius was promptly felt. A force of the enemy was re- 
ported to have left Delhi towards the North to intercept the 
siege train. Hudson, a Cavalier of Cavaliers, was sent in advance 
to watch them, and Nicholson followed with his Infantry and 
guns. Hudson sighted them twice, and nearly exterminated two 
bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry. The enemy endeavored to fol- 
low up the design ii* greater strength. But on the 25th of Au- 
gust, Nicholson met them at Nujjufghur. He had forced his 
way across an inundated country witiiout roads, a feat wliich 
few but he would have attempted. The enemy were all 
prepared for a fight, and their position was strong. Its 
key was a serai- on the left. The old manoeuvre was re- 
peated. The guns dashed up to within 300 yards of it, 
poured In a storm of fire, which hopelessly silenced the enemy. 
The Infantry charged and took the serai, then changing front 
to the left, swept irresistibly down the hostile line. The foe 
fled precipitately ; the whole of their Artillery and camp equipage 
was taken, and Geneste blew up the bridge, thus removing the 
means by which the enemy might endeavor to repeat the attempt ' 
on the siege train. 

We have thus described the proceedings of the force before 
Delhi from their first undertaking the siege up to the arrival of 
the Artillery, by whic|^ they might now hope to aocoifi^l^h their 
object. Hitherto thcr’British tactics had been perforce 4||fensive. 
The besieged were^yerpetually making sorties attacks, en- 
deavoring toitum one of the flanks, and occasionally attemptmg 
to get into our rstar, and cut off the^ communications. To* the 
ordinary repl^tlm interest lay in the gallantry with which tiie 
troops and fought, in the«dash displayed in the various 




'ually prominent in real importance^ calling forwn eqtlal 
t heroum and endurance, and of greater influmioe on 
e MBultB, were the operations of'tiie En^newa. o^RMijr 
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^mnow to beocme more interesting atid exciting, because 
; bitberto they bad been purely defensive. Tbe 
l^giual batteries on the ridge^ had been first formed, 
welre foUovr^ by mortar batteries interspersed over the 
ri4g0 > 1^ a flanking Wttery to the extreme right near the 
Sammy Housoi and by the rear batteries. All riie picqnets 
had heea strengthened and entrenched. As the Subzee Mundee 
ai;i4 other suburbs were taken, the exertions to strengthen and 
seoibm them had been unremitting. Trenches of communica- 
tion had been excavated at the right of the ridge, and the other 
more exposed positions. The canal and other bridges which 
admitted of the enemy’s approaches, had been all destroyed, 
save One which was retained fOr tbe use of the British, but 
which also was mined, loaded, and ready for explosion in case 
of sinister movements by the enemy. As a preliminary to the 
fin&I aggressive operations, the battery near the Sammy House 
had been constructed to protect the right of the breaching bat- 
* teries which we should afterwards have to erect, while the park 
had been filled with vast quantities of the requisite entrenching 
materiaL 

The strength of the enemy in numbers and in Artillery let\ 
but one course of operations open. Whatever was to be done, 
whatever batteries were to be made, the work must be carried 
through promptly aud in\isibly. Of course the North face was 
the face to be attacked, but the real points for assault were to 
be limited to the Easternmost bastions. Our right was our 
strongest point, there we had already planted our batteries. 
Hence the work was to be commenced on the right, and would 
tend to deceive the enemy into the supposition that it was the 
point of attack, the chief fighting ground, as it had hitherto been 
in the^arious rencontres. 

On the 6th the siege train bad arrived, on the night of the 
7th the first battery was constructed. It faced the Moree Bas- 
tion, was directed against it and the left of the Cashmere Gate. 
Oq the 8th or 9th, the second battery, to breach the light of 
the Ci^hifiere Gate, was constructed. It was in the grounds of 
LudlowfCastle, where our picquet had Weviously been esta- 
blished A ^mquet was similarly placed xn the Koodsia Bagh. 
These two lotteries were about 700 yarns from, the bastion 
which thay faced, and they opened fire on the 11th, smash- 
ing *to pieces the opposite parapets, •and completely silenc- 
ing the enemy’s fire. Meamvhile, however, a still more prompt 
and conclusive work had been effected. Uncertain where to 
i>lace the battery, which was intended to breach the Water Bas- 
rion, Cap^un T^lor had advanced to reconnoitre from the 
Xdwlm Studios cautiously aloog* he apj^oaehed th/s 
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Ctt 0 tom Houoe, a buildup within 200 7 ardfi of the Wat^B^- 
tioiL Hearing no eoun% of voicea, he advanced up to it; 
peered round its gate^ saw no one ; in Ihrough it to &evrin4Mrs 
of the building, no one there ; round the compound, it was 
cuated 1 Its wall facing the Bastion prevented the enemy fbotn 
looking into it ; no time was lost; a working party was procur- 
ed, a six gun battery commenced, which numaskw and opened 
fire on the 12th. A fourth battery of mortars was constoucted 
behind the Custom House. Day and night, till^e evemnk.of 
the 14th, these four batteries poured shot and shell from fi^ 
guns and mortars on the devoted city. In forty-eight hours the 
musketry parapets of the enemy were smashed to pieces, and 
two practicable breaches effeefed in the Cashmere and Water 
Bastions. These breaches were examined hj four Engineer 
Officers, Greathed, Horne, Medley, and Lang. Rarely, if ever, 
has this hazardous duty, hazardous at all times, pre-eminentiy 
hazardous and difficult from the relative position of the be- 
siegers^ works and the ramparts of the enemy, been so gallantly 
ana coolly performed. 

^ The assault was arranged for the 14th. The force was or* 
gonized into five oohmup — ^three for the actual assault, one to 
protect the right, and one for the reserve. The columns of as- 
sault were to enter respectively by the Cashmere bastion breach, 
by the water bastion breach, by the Casluncre Gato which Home 
and Salkeld were to blow im. How the stonNi^ Was effected, 
how gallantly Nicholson and tlones led in over the two breaches, 
how gloriously Home and Salkeld made a wav in at the Gate, 
over a dismantled bridge, and in the teeth of a storm of mus- 
ketry, need not now be told. All have the tale written on their 
hearts. Suffice it to say that nearly a third of the storming force 
were struck down, ten fell out of seventeen Enjgineem, the 
guides and pioneers of the columns. The immedmte result of 
the storm, was the possession of the North of the city with 
the ramparts as far as the Cabul Gate. In an atteirat to storm 
tlic Bastion invknediatcly to the South, the Bum Bastion, the 
heroic Jucholson was mortally wounded.^ During tiieVema^er 
of that day, and on j^hc 15th, the position was secuned, and 
battfrics erected, aw opened on the Selin^rh^rihe magazine, 
and other portions oT the city. On the 16th, tlie magazine was 
stormed, and as our advancing position was beginning to enable 
us to take the Kishengungc in flank, the enemy evacuated these 
suburbs. Our progress was steady and speedy. On the 17th, 
and 18th, onr line liad advanced up to the palace and the 
Chandnee Chowk ; on the 19th, the Bum Bastion was stmemed 
from within, our Cavalry entered the Delhi Gate frtmvrith-* 
<mt» advanced, and took'' the Jumna Muajid; the Pilaae CNde 
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WES m> Ead the last stronghold of the enemy was storm^ 

ed and t^eiju On t^e 21 st 9 the ISng was captured. On the 
^iSk all was secure and safe^ and Colonel Creathed was d^« 
pa^hed to clear the Doab^ and effect a junction witli the troops 
the South. 

‘ Thus was Delhi taken by a force which, numbering 2,500 
r only at first, undertook tlie task in firm reliance on their own 
courage, and the support of the Punjab. For three months they 
watted patiently on the defensive, till the arrival of reinforce- 
ments which increased their strength to 8,000 men, and of the 
mege train which enabled them to assume the offensive. A week 
more saw the storm of Delhi ; another week and it was entirely 
in their ban^s, witli the King of Delhi a prisoner, and the rebel 
/orce scattered to tlie winds. 

While thus the little Delhi field force was exhibiting to the 
world an imperishable example of self-reliance and military 
virtue, other and not less exciting incidents were occurring else- 
where. From Delhi to Cawnpore the country was in open in- 
surrection. Agra was threatened by the Gwalior force whom 
iSciudia was restraining under tlie influence of Dinker Jiao and 
Major Maepherbon. The only break in the wearisome stillnebb of 
their separation from the rest of the world by the circle of passive 
foes, was the fight of the 5th of July, when the Neemuch Bri- 
gade, on their route to Delhi, amused themselves with a passage 
of arms with the regiment at Agra. Havelock was perbisfentJy 
endeavouring to succour the beleaguered garrison in the en- 
trenchments of the Residjeucy at Lucknow. 

We left this hapless little band surrounded by foes, at whose 
hands they had sustained a severe defeat. They were still in two 
})osUions, the Mutchi Bhawn and the Residency. But the bcpara- 
tion not long to continue. On the evening of the day when 
the siege commence^ a warning was sent to Colonel Palmer 
who commanded at 9^ Mutchi Bhawn, to be prepared for eva- 
cuation. Next day the message was signalled by telcgra[>hs 
erected on the roofs of the two buildings, that the evacuation 
was to b3 at midnight, and tliat the magazine was to be blown 
up. Colonel Palmer’s measures appear to have been j)priect. 
The arraneepEnts were kept secret till thi proper hour; a heavy 
fire from Hlth positions cleared the road betwepn them. An 
unmolested march of ten minutes through a quarter held all day 
by ithe insnrgents, brought the Mutchi Bliawn force into the 
R^dency. The train to explode the magazine was prepared 
by Captain Thomas, and took effect at tiie exact time, immc-r * 
diately after the junction had been effected. By the unwearied 
exertions of Bj^adier In^lis and Captain WiLon, the disposition 
of troops in the various garrisons was arranged, but it was 
im. 2 A 
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oot fi>r several days that the men steadied down to their duties. 
For the first week the efi8rts of the enemy were furious. The 
ro^ of musketry was contiuuaL Shot and shell invaded every 
building; mmllels were sapped on all sides; the enemy s^p- 
peared to threaten regular approaches, Nothiz;^ however kav«* 
ing been effected, the energy of their measures subsidi^» and 
was never resuscitated. Ojx the 2nd of July Sir Henry f^aw- 
rence was mortally wounded, on the 4th he died. -Short as was 
his share of the actual siege, it sufficed to give it the heroic and 
dauntleas tone which cliaracterizad it to the end. 

The story of this siege is so well known that we will not at- 
tempt to narrate it; but we propose to analyse and describe 
s«we of the features, which, we believe, liave been unavoidably 
hidden beneath the all absorbing interest of the more oxciting 
and pathetic incidents of Mr. (xubbins* narrativ e. 

^ The phases of the sie^e may be portioned ofl between the va- 
rious^ attempts at storimng the entrenchments which the enemy 
occasionally made. These assaults were tnade on the 20th of July, 
tlie 10th ot Augufct, and the 5th of September. The first was the 
fiercest and most dc'^poiate; the second was very determined 
buCnot so vicious; th( last was an attack only in name, the ene- 
my tried no fighting, they appeared cowed, they allowed them- 
selves to be helplessly slaiiglitcpcd and shot down. Let us com- 
pare their dates with those of HavelcK^k's movements. On tlie 
21st of July he began U) cross the Ganges; on the 6th of Au- 
gust he retired to Nungiuw.ir. Ou the 10th of August the ^a- 
na began to threaten Cawupore. In thq beginning of September, 
ilie preparations for the bridge across the Ganges were begun 
by Captain Crouimelin. AVc may fairly infer that the first at- 
tack was made in the hope of destrojring the garrison before the 
arrival of rciuforccinents ; the next in exultation at the supposi- 
tion tliat Havelock hud been finally reposed, and was likely to 
find sufficient work cut out for him by fB ^'ana, to occupy his 
undivided attention; the last, a final and almoBt hopeless attempt 
at a coup de maiv, before the arrival of Havelock’s force, whose 
intention to advance was becoming patent. 

Tho invariable chaijl^tcristic of every assault was a bimuL- 
tW)0ons attack on alt sides, preceded by the explosion of one 
OV more mines, and a i-osh at two or three mints in Be defences 
which they bmieved to be the weakest. They attempted none 
of the civilized modes of attack. Th^y fixed on no points^ou 
which systematically to take steps ip form an entrance. They 
never concentrated the fire of any of their guns ; they never 
kept up a persevering fire from any one gun, or battery of 
guns UgML never directed their fire so low as to bel^ely to 
Their whole system of gunnery was simply to 
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annoy the IntildiiigB, to destroy th6 upper stories of houseSf to 
kill a fewTaen by stray shots. ^ They appeared ignorant of enfi- 
lade fire; ‘ the onw battery which they silenced, or attempted to 
silCtiioe^ was the^awnpore battery, and this was effected not 
by thehr Artiliery but by their musketry. 

MSumg was the only desoription m attack to which they 
took con amore ; and in this they were beaten time after time, 
and failed miserably from their want of evety quality which 
is essential to such work, save the knowledge of the manipula- 
tion in which they ap|)eared to excel. With their incxhau8t% 
ble supply of labor, with Such a length of front for their opera- 
tions, they ought to have blown up the whole of the Southern 
front, without a chance of successful opposition. But they 
happily adopted the only procedure, by which it was possible 
for them txi fail. They worked at only one or two mines si- 
nmltaneously, they worked without attempting to conceal their 
intentions, they selected the most difficult places. 

Up to tlic 20th of July they attempted but one mine; that 
they aimed at the Redan: they shewed uninistakeably what 
they were trying, but the Redan was a position which, from 
their point of attack, the most successful miner could hardly 
hope to undermine : the Engineers predicted hopeless failure, 
the results justified their opinions; out what grand and noble 
courage must we ascribe to those who, garrisoning that Redan, 
unsupported by a like assurance of the result, .calmly and without 
a murmur held the post which they hourly expected to give 
way beneath their feet. Captain Lawrence of the 32Dd, and 
his gallant party, have givbn an example of soldierly devo- 
tion and undaunted courage which can never be surpass- 
ed. 

After the attack of the 20th of July, the enemy began min- 
ing on the Soudi fuja: these mines were not worked at simul- 
taneously but in si^pesion. They first attempted the Cawn- 
pore Battery ; here their mine was destroyed by Bonham’s Artil- 
lery fire ; tlicy then attacked the Brigade Moss, but this mine 
was stopped on the commencement of a counteriAine: they be- 
gan a tlurd opposite the Sikh Square Y)pt were defeated by a 
cpuutermiM, from which Fulton and Mutchinsoii broke into 
their gall^^, drove them out of it, and^ placing .a charge in it, 
deSL'oyed it and the house from which the mine had been com- 
menced. They subsequently recommenced a mine against the 
Brigade Mess, or rather against the building next to it, the 
Martinierc, and also another at the outer buildings attached to 

Sago’s Garrison.” These two mines they exploded harmless- 
ly at the commencement of the attack of the lOth of August. A 
repetition however of the attempt on Sago’d garrison waaimme- 

2 ▲ 2 
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diately made, and again defeated by ITutcfainara vlio blew in 
their gallery* 

Their next attmpt, and it was the only one that auoceeded, 
was agaimt the Sikh Square. It made a Iheach in its Wall 
fiir a length often yards, ample s{)ace for the charge of a storm- 
ing party ^ but when the moment arrived their hearts failed 
them ; they would not make the rush, and the breach was de-* 
Uberalnly retrenched and barricaded. Another mine was com- 
menced against the Brigade Mess, but it was breken into from 
ready prepared countermine. One against Sago^s was des- 
troyed by the rains, so was another agsunst the Bailey Guard. 
A mine (urected on Anderson’s post was stopped by their know- 
ledge of our being prepared for them. 

They now eoiiimcnced three mines simultaneously, prepara- 
tory to the attack of the Jth of September, against Saunders’ 
post, the Brigaile Mess, and (lubbius’ bastion. Hutchinson Was 
all prepared for the Brigade Mess should they approach too close, 
but they did not do so ; Infics destroyed the mine at Saunders’ ; 
they began amvthcr for the same building, aud Were again de- 
feated, Innes bi easing into tbeir gallery and blowing it uj), 
Tney exploded tlie otlier two mines, those at the Brimde Mess, 
and (Jubbins’ basliot; of course without effect. These were 
their last attein])ts. Subsequently three countermines of the 
enemy at the t'awnpcnHJ battery, the Seikh Square and the 
C'hurch, were destroyed by Oaptain Fulton. After the arrival 
<»f liaveloclc, a miuc directed against the liedan, and two shafts 
near dubbins’ bastion, were discovered. lienee, from first to 
last, the enemy attempted twenty-one distinct mines, and were 
foiled in all but one. The presiding genius of these succes- 
sive victoi*Ios was Captain Fulton. We find him inexhaustible 
in his resources ; we find him described as having adopted, at 
various times, no fewer than six differentMUodes of acting airainst 
au eiu‘iuyV mines. ^ 

1st, A sortie was mailc, the shaft discovered, and the roof of 
the mine <le.stroyod- 

2n(1. lie luiVl shells sent all over its probable i)ositioii, and then 
c\)>li>sion f^hook it in., f 

He counternuned, loaded his own gallery ,4^p6d back, 
and by exploding his own, destn>yed the enemy’s inme. 

^Ith. He excavated tcuvards the enemy’s gallery, and broke 
into it. 

6th. He allowed the enemy to break into his own galleries, 
fought the entrance, and took possession of the enemy’s mine. 

6th. He either destn^yed the enemy's mine, or retained pos- 
session of it for deleiisive purposes. 

Besides, combating those mines that were known to exist, 
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Uaptain Fultpn was unceasmg in Ms uieabtu'es to Beoure> 
listening galleries, the fronts of the most exposed poaitioiia. 
Xhe Treaeuryj Saunders’, Sago’s, (rerinou’s, Anderson’s, the 
Brigade Mess, tlie Seikh Sc^uare were all, by Havelock’s atv 
rival, almost pericctly secure from the enemy’s subterranean 
atta(^& And in fact, the Cawnpore Battery and Gubbins’ bas- 
tion were the only points at all in danger fn)m mines. Aggres- * 
sive mines were also undcrtalcen. Johannes’ house was the 
most murderous |)ost of the enemy. Its ^haj'psliooters enfilad- 
ed the road intersecting the Kcbidency, and running Soutliwaitis 
from the Hospital. They commanded the Seikh Square, the 
Brigade Mess, and the Cawnpore Battery. A mine was run 
under it from the Martiniere, and ex}>iodcd on the 21st of Au- 
gust, laying the house level with tlie dust 
''We will quit this subject with one remark. Mr. Gubbins, re- 
femng to the mines afterwards discovered in the direction of the 
Itodan, says, •Mhe result ijroved that those who had all along 
^ ileclared that a mine was m progress had been ri^ht, while our 
* Engineers, w^ho had discredited it, hud been for once mistaken.” 
AV e are inclined to believe that the Engineer Officers did jjot 
discredit the exibtcnce of the mine ; they only asserted that no 
attempts of the enemy to mine there could be successful, and 
tliat therefore no notice whatever need be taken of the circum- 
stance. 

These countennines, and the steady conduct of the defenders 
at the outworks, were the chief means of the successful defence, 
but the subsequent diminution of casualties, and the compara- 
ti\c iifety of the inmates of the entrenchments, were due to the 
and unremitting exertions of the Engineers to.defilade the 
mHtlion. Equally inllueiitial for the ])ermanent results, incalculably 
Kueiicial irom the morale they created, were the sorties effect- 
by the garrison, ^csc were all designed and conducted by 
Captain Eulton, andiPhTicd out ois one x>riiiciplc. It is one 
which may gi\ e a hint for future xiroceduro on a greater scale. 
A party was told oil for covering. Each man was given lus 
door or window or loophole to watch. , Captain* h'uRon and a 
small Band would dash out to the door of occupied building — 
they would stand under cover of its wall— revolv er in one hand, 
grenade in the other, he would light, and send tjic shell in, in 
round-hand bowling style, through the entrance of the building. 
As <a matter of course the missile caused the precipitate retire- 
ment of the hostile occupant^ ; they got shot down as they fled ; 
the grenade exploded; Eulton and his band would rush in and 
secure the building, the adjacent houses commanding it would 
be sktdlexly occupied ; with the road thus secured, the powder 
and other means of destroying the building would be lodged 
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and prepared fbr explosion* When ail wae ready, the parties 
in the surrounding liouses ivoiild be successively withdrawn. 
Fulton and an escort having lighted the train would finally , 
evacuate the building. The explosidn and its demolition wcfuld 
forthwith ensue. 

Wc liave heard tlic question mooted why were not more build- 
ings demoli*«hed before the siege began, and wc have also heard 
and read of many rhliciilous reasons given in answer. Jlut the 
facts ap])('ar to be these. It was designed to demolish all the 
very near buildings to j)re\ent mining, but there were certain 
buildings the propriety of the demolition of which was doubtful, 
because while on the one hand they might serve as positions for 
riflemen, they might be useful, on the other hand^, as traverses 
against Artillery fire. As, therefore, it was anticipated that the 
attack on the Residency would be, like that at Cawnpore, one 
of Artillery from a distance, it was decided that these should be 
demolished last of all. Hence the Western face of the Residency 
entrenchment, which had a mass of debris in front, was not 
mined, but it suffered excessively from the Artillery fire and 
seyercly from musketry ; and while the musketry fire was more 
severe on the South fju e, still the low er stories of the Seikh Square, 
Brigade Mess, and Martiniere, the houses before which had 
not been demoli^^hed, (owing to want of time) remained com- 
paratively secure from Artillery. 

We also wish to give an explanation on a point, which from 
the enquiries wc have made, does not api)ear to us to be so 
satisfiu'torily described by Mr. Gubbins as it might bC/ We 
allude to the account gi\cn by Brigadier Inglis of the state of 
his provision'^, and we doubt whether Mr, Gubbins has correct- 
ly quoted lii^ letter; whether there is not an omission in eitbisr 
the body of the lettei, oi of a postscript. Provisions are of two 
kinds, animal and vegetable, and we informed on unques^ 
tionablc authority that tlie letter disfllk^tly alluded to the 
probable failure of mtat pro^isious, not of every descrip- 
tion of food, and stated that the men, worked and harassed 
as they were,' would not be able to exist without moat. The 
date named was th? ^ 10th September ; on the 25th, after a 
greater loss in men than had probably been anticipated, the 
means for p^^uring* meat were expended; and the cattle 
which were killed for the last few days supplied food, which 
would not have been issued, save in such extremity. All Mr. 
(lubbins^ wonder and astonishment therefore at so serious an 
* error'" go for nought ; and he might have added to the possible 
reason^ for his assumed mistake, among which reasons he takes 
that the commissariat officer did not himself 
supplies, this reason, that the commissariat officer 
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was throughout on a bed of sufiering, shot through the 

kaee> yet stiU striving to give the little help that he coidd to 
gallant* work going on, and that for the conduct of tlie com* 
missariat arrangements, and for information on all j^oiuts con* 
nccted with them, Brigadier Inglis had to trust to offi^ating ofiS* 
cers, zealous and hard-working, but nevertheless inexperienced. 
We mention this circumstance, because, although not actual- 
ly a matter oi‘ strategy or of military skill, still it haE| to do with 
the discrction«and intelligence of the Commandant of the Kesi- 
dency, and was of grave ini])OTtancc in its influence on the opera- 
tions of Ilavclock and (Jutram. To tliese we will now draw 
the readers’ attention. 

We have already described how Havelock, advancing from 
Cawnpore, defeated the forces of the Nana at Futtehpore, Aong 
and Bandoo Nuddy, and retook Cawupore. These victories he 
followed up on the 19th of July by au expedition to the Nana’s 
residence at Bithoor, wliich however he found deserted. On the 
next day he was joined by Neill with reinforcements, and at 
once commenced his preparations for an advance on Lucknow. 
These preparations consisted of the passage of the Ganges by 
the expeditionary force, and the construction of entrenchments 
for the defence of Cawnpore. The site was selected on the 
bank of the river, on high and commanding ground, near the 
town and bazaar, and it also was the best position for covering 
the passage of the troops. It contained number of houses, 
and in fact, a very small amount of work turned it into a defensi- 
ble post. The passage of the Ganges was unopposed by the 
enemy, who indeed never made their appearance. J^ier heads 
were constructed on both sides of the river ; all the boats pro- 
curable were collected and decked. The passage wa^ ejected 
by sailing if there was wind, by rowing or by the towing of the 
Berhampooter, It commence^ on the 21st, and was no^ com- 
pleted till the 28th of August. On the next day Havelock ad- 
vanced towards Lucknow. At Oonao, ten miles from the river, 
the enemy were drawn up in a series of gardeni and compounds 
Gotnmandmg the road, with long ranges of impassable swamps 
on their flanks. Skirmishers and light guns to the fnont, and a 
clmrge with tfie bayonet, and the rebels evacuated Oonao, But 
they again drew up in the open beyond, •strongly supported by 
Cavidry. An immediate advance on the left, m echcllon of 
re^ments and detachmAits for the light, sent them to the 
li^t about, leaving ail th^ir guns in the possession of the Bri- 
tish. A Wt'for breakfast, and then forward” was the word. 
They approached Busherut Gunge, five miles from Oonao ; it 
was a walled village on the road, with swamps on every side, 
and eiurthworks in uont The 64th were detached to the rights 
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through tihe swamp, to threaten the cnemy^s rear* Tliis with 
tlie steady advance of the main body, the guns playing on the 
gateway, had the desired effect. A fetruggle at the breast-worlv,| 
and Busherut Gunge was won. But the loss in these two f^ts, 
and the appearance of* cholera and dysentery, shewed Ilave- 
lock that he could not relieve Lucknow with nib present force. 
Tfe retired to Oonao, and then to Mungurwar, thcx*e to await 
peinfbr(*einentp. Such men as Neill could spare he sent to him 
at once; and with this addition, Havelock again advanced. 
Oonao was evacuated ; Busherut Gunge was occupied. On tlie 
/»tli he attacked the enemy. Turning their left, he stormed 
them f)iit of Busherut Gunge, and followed them up relentless** 
ly, driving them from village to village, till they broke and fled 
in the open, when his men were too few and too wearied to 
pursue. Cliolcra again broke out ; again be retired to Mungur- 
war. With his j)i*escnt strength lie saw it was hopeless to ree^ 
Lucknow, he now heard also lhat the DlnaporQ sepoys had mu- 
tinied, that ho need lio])c for no more reinforcements for another 
month, that C aiwiipoi*c was again threatened by the Xaiia. The 
dilemma was •^i(*kcuing — h(‘art-breaking — but choice he had 
none. Back he must go to Cawnpore. Lucknow must hold 
out ns it best coul L A retreat, how’cvor, across the river with 
an enemy liovering on the rear, was a different matter to an un- 
molested advance. It quite certain that a passage similar 
to that ill duly would be attended with great risk and much 
loss. Too much importance therefore tannot be attached to the 
skill and perse verauce liy which Captain Crominelin of the En- 
gineers, ill the face of all difficulties, in opjiosition to the views, 
as regarded practicafiility and success, of nearly every officer 
with tlie force, ilcsigned and constructed a causeway over a 
width of upwards of a mile of the inundated shore of the Ganges, 
bridging tlie narrower and decjier jiarts. The portion of 
the river which had to be ferried was thus reduced to nearly 
700 yards, about a quarter of the original distance. On the 
completion of the causeway therefore, the Geucral determined 
to make 'a last stroke at the enemy, and then withdraw into 
Cawni>uro. He advanced from Mungurwar on the llth,'halt6d 
for the night at Oonbo, and next day went at the foe. Their 
]K)sition was stronger than hitherto. It was half way between 
Oonao and Busherut Gunge, and extended for five miles, orose- 
ing the road in dts centre. Again the little force went at the 
enemy’s left, in echellon from the right. Apiin the fixe of the 
Artillery and of the Enfields, and tlie shock of British steel, 
were irresistible ; the enemy’s left was turned, and their line 
cnfil^cd ; a struggle on the enemy's right, and IVladras f'u- 
driven back the hostile Cavalry; the field was won. 
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the enemy^s guns were captured and turned on the flying foe, 
whose roitt became precipitate. With his rear tiius secured^ 
t the Oendhal marched back to Mungurwar^ and next day crossed 
inDO Cawnpore. From first to last the passage occupied only 
five and a half hours. 

While Havblook was making his first passage across the 
Ganges towards Lucknow^ the Sepoys at Dinapore were break- 
ing out into 'mutiny, crossifig the Soane, and besieging Arrah. 
On the veiy day that Havelock was routing the rebels at Oonao 
and Busherut Gunge, the detachment of the 10th was getting 
out to pieces at An^. A spark was being struck which might 
^ht up the whole of Behar — hut the hand to quench it was 
ready. Eyre had just reached Dinapore with some men and 
three guns. With 200 Infantry and his guns he at once pro- 
ceeded to the support of the party whch had first advanced to 
the relief of Arrah. .On his way he heard of their defeat. He 
halted in a strong pobition for the night, and advancing next 
morning found the line of Sepoys drawn up behind fresh en- 
trenchments on well chosen ground. Again there was the at- 
tack pn the enemy’s left ; a well directed and irresistible flagk 
and enfilade fire, to which the enemy had no means of reply ; 
a charge down the line with the cold steel ; and the victors of 
the 29th July were routed on the 3rd of August. Obtaining 
a supply of ammunition from Dinapore, Eyre followed the ene- 
my up to Jugdespore, where the 10th, whC could hardly be res- 
trained, would have nought but the bayonet, and with a cheer 
and a rush dashed like tigers at the foe, and terribly avenged 
the slaughter of their comrades. Thus did Eyre preserve the 
tranquillity of Behar, at a period when to do so was of incalcu- 
lable importance. With Shahabad and the Grand Trunk Koad 
occupied by the enemy, our reinforcements must have been 
grievously delayed, the transiiort of supplies almost hopelessly 
msGontinued. 

By this time General Outram had reached Calcutta. The 
5th Fusiliers had arrived from the Mauritius ;*the 90th L. I., 
the advanced guard, as it were, of the China force, bad also been 
stopped short ahd landed. They went forward without delay 
towards Cawnpore, and on the 16th of September, these .two 
Corps and Eyre’s victorious party had reinforced Havelock, and 
Outram, generously waiying his right to command, joined the 
force as a volunteer. • 

The halt at CawuTOre had tended to refresh and recruit the 
old division, and the^ had kept themselves in traini^ by thrash- 
ing the Nana at Bithoor ; while Captain Crommelin had taken 
advantage of the time and of the fall of the river to prepare 
abridge of boats across the site of the last passage. ThisbnWj 
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and the remains of the causeway which he had before construct- 
ed^ permitted the march of the British troops across Ganges 
dry shod, and prevented all delay in the transport df^mitteriel. 
On the 19th and 20th of September^ the force crossed; on<she 
21st, Havelock found the enemy on his old cammng ground at 
Mungurwar, and driving them out of it, sent his (Cavalry in pur* 
suit. For fifteen miles did the liaoidful of Volunteer Cavalry, 
headed by tin* Bayard of India, chase the rebel rout, capturing 
three guns and a standard. On the 22nd the force reached Bunnee, 
the march enlivened by a scries of dashing cavalry skirmishes. 
On the 2ord, it advanced towards Alum Bagh. The enemy were 
there drawn up in line, and Artillery posted to command the road. 
Tliere was no manoeuvring this time; the Artillery dashed to the 
front and jioured in their fire, the Cavalry charged and took the 
rebel guns ; tlie Infantry advanced and drove the enemy’s line 
back, and out ol the Alum Hagh. T^hat night, and next day, 
the force halted to rest the men and prepare lor the coming strug- 
gle. 

The probal ilit> of a successful issue to it, was due to a very 
ffryat extent to the intimate knowledge of Lucknow possessed 
by General Outraui, who intended to act as guide to the force. 
Aware ol two yety gieat ditiifulties that a column advancing 
from Ciiwnporc would have to encounter, in the passage of the 
Sye at Buniiee, and v»l the Lucknow canal at the Char Bagh, 
at which points the bildges would in all probability be found 
dcbtioyed. General Outrain had propo&ed that while llav elock 
should threaten Lucknow fiom the Cawnpore direction with his 
original force, he should himself create a diversion, and, if ne- 
cessary, a'^slst the passage ol tlie Sye by ad\anclng with the re- 
infoicemeiits along the Goomtec. But on I la velocKS representa- 
tion ol the weakness of his force, and of the current report that 
the bridges bad not been deiuoliblied, he gave up the project 
and joined Havelock. From the Alum Bagh there were three 
luutes. One was by the dii’cct and sti'aight road. This was 
known to be iVfeiulcd by entrenchment behind entrenchment, 
and battery 14)011 battery. This line was therefore at once re- 
jerted. The second was the route by which Sir Colin Campbell 
aftervvardb proceeded *to the Dilkbooslia, from which point th^y 
might advaneje either by the Secundra Bagh road on the right 
bank of the Goomtee, or tlicy might crobs the Goomtee^ and 
march by the left bank. But, at ‘this period of the ycar^ 
the country between the Dilkhoosjia and the Cawnpore road 
was impobsablc from inundations ; and the route which Genend 
Outram therefore decided on, wab, to advance as far as the ca- 
nal 1)} the high road, force the Char Bagh bridge, then turn to 
tlie /fgbt, and proceeding by the canal until the city was turn- 
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ed, atrlke across the nound between the Kaiser Bagh and th$ 
river to^^da the Kobidenoy. This was a route which had been 
di^wn Up by the Engineer Officer at Lucknow^ but it had never 
reached General Havelock^ and the proposition originated solely 
wifli General Qatram. The plan was strictly carried out. The 
force started on their march of salvation at 8 a. m. on the 25th 
of September. It consistccf of the 5th^ TBth^ OOth^ and Madras 
Fusiliers ; portions of the 64th, and 84th, and 200 Seikhs ; 
Maude’s and^Olpherts’ batteries, and some heavy guns; the 
Volunteer Cavalry, 500 men, and some heavy guns were left to 
protect the Alum Bagh. Outram proi>osed that the heavy guns 
and Cavalry should also be left behind, but Havelock did not 
appro\e of tlie suggestion. It admits of very little doubt how- 
ever, that tlie proposition was correct, as the heavy guns and 
^valry were lound quite useless for the fighting that ensued. 
Tue enemy were found strongly posted, close to the camping 
ground ; their position did not admit of attack. A hot fire was 
therefore kept upon them till the force had passed. At the 
Char Bagh was the first severe opi)Obition. Aware of some 
commanding ground whence the enemy’s fire might be kept bin- 
der, Outram hastened thither with a chosen body of rifics, but 
ho was there only in time to see a party of Fusiliers storming the 
bridge with young Ha\ clock leading on horseback. The enemy’s 
battery was taken, the adjacent hou'-cs were stormed and held, 
and the 78th were directed to occupy them until all the troops 
and baggage had passed, and then to follow piotecting tlie rear. 

The mam body advanced by the canal ; on reac^liing tlie Dil- 
khoosha bridge, it turned to the left towards the 32nd Jlarracks; 
thence towards the Secundia Bagh, Shah Nujeeb and Motoc 
Mahul. Between the Char Bagh and the Motee Mahul the 
force met with very slight ojiposition. But at the Motee Mahul 
and the farther advanced posts, Martin’s house, the Stables, 
Steam Enmne, and Hirun Khana, it came under a strong fu e 
from the Ikoorsheyd Munzil and the Kaiser B.igh. Eyre’o guns 
naerc brought into position to reply, and they leplied sutcc'^s- 
fully.- T?lie force halted, and intelligcitce arrived that the 78tli 
with the roar guard were strongly pressed. 

* General Outram, knowing that the Furheed Buksh, Chutter 
Munzil, and Teree Kotee were the only buildings betwc en him 
and*the Residency ; believing in consequence ofareconnoissance 
wluch he made that these were eithei^ empty 'or being evacuat- 
ed ; having both perceived* and heard that the scjioy s were fly- 
ing in aH directions, that the only men combating with him 
weire Nujeebs, and that they were fighting only in rear, and at 
the Kaiser Bagh; satisfied that, as the beleaguered garrison had 
held out for three months, they could cahily hold tneir own for 
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another night, that after the late heavy rains no fear need be 
felt about mining, which had hitherto been his duef cause of 
anxiety for the garrison ; lastly, conscious of the mi^taary mis- 
^e of not keeping the troops in hand; taking all these thifiga 
into oonidd6ration,-^-Qeneral Outram gave his advice that the 
force^ should halt where it was for the night, place batteries in 
position against the Kaiser Bagh and Koorsheyd Munzil, all ow 
the rear guard, the ho^ital, and the baggage to come up, and 
join the Bcsidency next ^y, by forcing and occupying the inter- 
vening buildings which have already been named. But then» 
not half a mile distant, were those anxious hearts, for whose sake 
he had been struggling and pressing for the last three weary 
months ; the goal was in Havelock's sight; he determined to win 
it at once. Tlie order was given ; guided by Outram, on went 
the gallant band, charging through a tempest of fire ; the Bailey 
Guard gate was reached ; the garrison was saved. 

But, when too late, the error was seen of not abiding by Out- 
ram’s counsel. The relieving column was completely sundered 
in two. The advanced party were in the Rcbidency, or the 
IVee Kotec and Jail ; the lear were in the Motee Mahul, with 
the heavy guns and wounded. Their deserted position embold-- 
onod the enemy to close round and keep up a murderous fire on 
(he Mt»tee Mahul, as well as on all the ground intervening be- 
tween it and the buildings occupied by the rest of the force. 
The Furheed Buksli and Chutter Munzil had to be stormed Ac 
next inorniiig, and the position afterwards retained along the 
river front was occupied. A party was des])atched under Colo- 
nel Napier to escort in the rear guard. The guard and the 
guns were safely brought in, but the wounded were led out of 
their [)roper route and surrounded by the enemy. A few only, 
escaped. The rest were ruthlessly murdered ; their heads were 
cut ott‘, and messengers were sent with them af^er the fugitive 
hcixijs, with taunting allusions to their flight from dead men. 
They of course returned and renewed the struggle. We believe 
firiul} , that if Outram's advice had been followed, the relieving 
force (*«>urd liaVe concentrated on a strong and protected position ; 
ha\e sileifeed the enemy's fire; and the connection with the 
Kobideucy would ha\e been made next mornings without any 
fighting at all^ The moral effect on both sides would have been 
far different; instead of running the gauntlet to the assistance 
of a hard-pressed force, the Briti^ would have appeared bearing 
clown all oppobition ; driving the enemy before them at all points. 
The sepoys iiad all fled ; the men who made all the fighting, 
who inflicted the chief loss, were the Nujeeb fcdlowers of 
Singh, and other chiefs. This loss occurred principally in the 
jS aaj md at the rear guard left at the l£»tee Mahul; and 
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it would tiierefore *have been avoided. These chiefs and thw 
Nvyeebs had only now for the fir^ time entered the lists against 
ike British^ It was known thatwhey did so chiefly from a feel- 
or semblance of feeling, of Bajpoot or national honor, and 
tiiey would* have gladly accepted, if they could have done so 
witn good grace, such terms as Outram would have been ready 
to offer, and which could not have been otlierwise than lenient. 
We believe, in fact, that the Besidency Woul<| have been really 
and substantif^lly relieved, that the leading Oude diieftains 
would have surrendered, the merchants have flocked in under 
British protection, and Lucknow have come^ again under British 
rule. Instead of this, the rear guard having been so strongly press- 
ed, that pressure extended all round, and the relieving ibree was 
added to the number of the besieged. .The whole were closely 
invested. 

Immediately on the arrival of the relieving force, a sortie on the 
river face cleared all that point, and led to its occupation. -Aj>ro- 
position on tlic night of the 25th to sally on the South and West 
flices, and take the enemy’s guns there, had not received the 
Brigadier’s bupport. On the 27th therefore, when a sortie for 
that purpose was made, the enemy were found prepared, and 
the party eftected little or nothing. The Cavalry were ordered 
out to communicate with the Alum Bagh ; but they bad to re- 
turn with their misbion unfulfilled. Another and better or- 
ganized expedition on the 29th succeeded' in capturing most of 
the enemy’s guns on the South and West fronts, and in destroy- 
ing thein most mischievous musketry positions, but one of its 
objects, the extension of tlie British position to the iron 
bridge, could not be effected. By the possession of this bridge, 
(General Outram had hoped to initiate a means of communication 
with the left bank of the river, of making forays in search of sup- 
* plies, and of establishing less interrupted relations with the mer- 
chants and bankers of the city and suburbs. 

This route liaving failed, there was but one other line by 
which a break in the blockade could be effected. Tl^e direct 
road frqm the Residency to the Char Bagh bridge, was lined on 
both sides by strong houses and mosques ; these extended thick- 
ly for about 600 yards. The two faiihest of them were mobques, 
the possession of which would secure the command of the road 
for l^f a mile farther op, where the road turned, and at the 
bend of this road was anol^er building which enfiladed the road 
for the rest of the way to the Char Bagh. Hence the General 
decided on* endeavouring to take possession of the road up to 
the mosques, and, if possible, to the building at the bend of the 
road. •The expedition was organised for the 1st of Octobei. It 
was to be carried out by Colonel Napier. To divert attention^ 
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feint attacka were made in the monung towards the Kaiaer Bagh^ 
and a battery was thrown ujjyronting its gate ; in the afternoon 
the party aortied right and of the Cawn^re road. A v^eiV 
strong {HJtaitiion called l^bilip’a house and garden was theenemy^ 
chief post, immediately threatening the Besidenoy entrench- 
ments. All was carried up to this, that evening, llie pp^y 
occupied tlie ground for one night which wfts apent in mwing 
diapoaitioua ibr the attack. Next morning, the garden and 
house were carried, and numerous guns ts^en, ’ and the party 
made steady progress, attacking and occupying house after 
house, and turningi two entrenchments which the enemy had 
constructed across the road. The two end mosques alone re- 
mained to be taken. But the aliadcs of evening were beginning 
to come on. Major Ualiburton, who commanded the advance, 
considered that the position which he held was insecure, he could 
not at that time attack the remamiiig* buildings; he ma/le up 
hia mind, and fell back on a stronger post. The error was fatal. 
Bnmediately on hcaiing of the atop, the General ordered the ad- 
vanced positI<m to bo ve-oc<*iipied without delay ; but it was too 
litte. 1 iie enemy had followed up and re-taken it, and would 
not evacuate. An aticm]>t to storm it next morning was re- 
pulsed ; it liad been htrongly barricaded and entrenched. The 
alight retreat of tlie p.le^ious evening had given the enemy 
heart ; they pressed on all sides. It was manifest that the de- 
sign could not be eflected. The (ven oral ordered the gradual 
withdrawal of the i)arty, anil the retention by it of a portion of 
the ground which they had occupied, and which was eventually 
tenned the “ Highlanders’ Post,” from its being garrisoned by 
the 78th. This withdrawal was accompanied by the demolition 
of the enemy’s strongest musketry posts, and of those mines of 
which the beginnings had been discovered. But one slight error 
was here committed. The Engineers were not informed of the 
position that was to be held ; no steps were taken to clear its 
front, to remove cover for the shafts of mines. Hence the High- 
hmders ^had ^to carry on an incessant subterranean warfare; of 
the most;, harassing description. This sortie was the last endea- 
vour to interrupt tho blockade, to establish communication with 
the Alum Bagh detachment, to forage for ‘supplies. To 
strengthen the position and abide the arrival of reinforcements, 
was the only course now left to Sir James Outram. 

In the old Besidenoy cntrenclimeuts several of the works 
which had been left uncompleted at the commencement of the 
siege were now finished. New ones were constructeid to secure 
the more extended development of the defence. At the mosques 
between the Bedan and the river a series of breast-works 
were t^wn up, towards the bridge and the river, and armed 
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with Artilley. A succession of zigzags^ or covered roads^ was 
constructed^ from thence to the river’s edge^ where a cut and 
r^ervoir were excavated to allow of the safe watering of the 
cattle. The sheep house battery, flanking the whole West front, 
was completed and armed. A new and strong battery was 
constructed at Anderson’s post ; and finally a most admirable 
series of parallelswand zigzags was advanced from Innes’ gar- 
rison towards the Iron bridge, by which the whole of the ground 
in that directjon came under the command of the besieged 
force. Those localities which we have before described as un- 
protected, on the arrival of the relief, against mines, were now 
countermined and rendered safe. 

To strengthen and secure the new position was a muchmore diflS-^ 
cult ojjeration. It consisted of the Teree^Kotoc,FurheedBuk8h, 
and jail which were central and safe, of the Chutter Munzil and 
adfanced garden which were in serious danger from musketry, 
artillery, and mines. The Chutter Munzil had its south front 
lined by buildings occupied by the enemy, at distances varying 
from 15 to 100 yards, from wliich musketry used to be inces- 
santly poured on it, and mines were at work everywhere. Xh© 
advanced garden was more exj)osed to musketry, but less to 
mines ; whilst a storm of Artillery was brought to bear on it from 
all directions. 

The whole of the openings in the buildings were speedily and 
admirably barricaded; and inner lines of defensible works were 
erected to lessen any mischief which might result from success- 
ful explosion of the enemy's mines ; the whole outline of the ad- 
vanced garden was secured by a retrenc^imcnt constructed on the 
double sap principle, and now the defenders were secure from 
surprise or storm; but serious mischief might be caused by 
mines, to counteract wliich was rendered a very difficult opera- 
* tion by the gieat variety of levels of ground in all that quarter. 
Before any thorough defence could be instituted, the enemy had 
made two enormous breaches in the wall of the advanced garden, 
and two in the portion of the Chutter Munzil which was held by 
Brasyer’s fSeikhs. Captain Crommelin first caused shafts to be 
sunk al salient points, or such as were most likely to l>e attack- 
ed, and on almost the first trial met and destroyed a mine 
which the enemy' were driving at the North C9rner of the 
Seikh position. A post from which the besiegers threatened to be 
misehievous was a mosque near this point. A sortie was or- 
ganized, the mosque was carried, and two shafts begun. But 
before these could be turned into use, the enemy had exploded a 
mine, and blown up the outer portion of the mosque. Fortunate- 
ly however, a retrenched lodgment had been formed on it, and 
the only mischief done was the destruction of the advanced sen- 
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tries. Scnne six or gangs of miners were organised and 
set to work» and the whole firont requiring defence wm being 
gradually countermined. In the course of these operaiaons nu- 
merous subterranean rencontres occurred with the enSmy. And 
in this underground warfare the only alteration that we re^d of 
that Captaixi Crojiimelin appears to have made» from the various 
inodes of procedure that Captain Fulton ua^d to adopt, was 
caused by the great scarcity of powder. It lay in excavating 
and filling in the galleries with the debris of weir own roofs, 
instead of lodging powder and blowing them up. In the course 
of one of these rencontres, Mr. Kavanagh, who afterwards so 
gallantly won his way to the Commander-in-chief’s" camp at 
drium Bagh, held a conversation with the inmates of a house, 
into the gallery of which he had effected an entrance. They 
were all sepoys, and all ascribed their mutiny to a dread of hav- 
ing Christianity forced upon them. A new phase now also made 
its appearance in the defence of mines which had been thus 
seised. Fearing that the victors were laying powder with ex- 
plosive intentions, the enemy used to inundate the galleries with 
mu^huh after mmhuk oi water. 

Similar barricade i and mines were resorted to in the post held 
by tlie 78th ; and here i>erha})s to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
these exciting contests prevailed, and the most daring deed of 
the siege occurred. This was the forcing of a gallery some 200 
feet long by l^ieutenants Hutchinson and Tulloch, who, to 
win their end, had to indulge in a succcsbion of duels, with foes 
whom they were unable to see, but to whom they were perfectly 
visible. 

The mining of the first siege was characterized by the skill in 
the selection of locality, the uniform success in foiling the ene- 
my, and the amount of work done by a handful of miners. JNone 
of the mines were long. The longest, that against Johannes’ 
house, was only 76 feet in length. But the mines of the Chutter 
Munzil developed a perfectly unknown phase in this style of 
warfare. Mlneb were excavated; several upwards of 150 feet; 
one, 298** feei in length, from shaft to chamber, without any air 
holes, without any apimratus for supplying pure or brcamable 
air. Eventually, the ^ whole front of the position, a length of 
2,000 feet, was protected by a subterranean road, interrupted 
only where the ground was destroyed by the explosions ox the 
mines. 

As time advanced, as the limits of the enemy’s power to harm 
became narrowed, as the approach of the Conunander-in-Chief 
BM||eBted plans for oo-operation from within, aggressive steps 
k^Mto be adopted. The General’s design was this. On the 
the ad\anced garden wore two buildings, one low. 
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fotmittig a portion of tibe Hitun Khana, the other high, a mosque. 
On the Bast were the outhouses of the Steam Bngine.’’ He 
^terumoedonmimiig these three biukUngs. The entrance of the 
tuasqw Hras to be partly destroyed, a sortie made, and itseU* 
oocnpi^ From its height it commanded some very important 
pinnts in the Kaiser Bagh, and would serve to paralyse the ene- 
my’s nearer batt|ries. The other two building were to be laid 
low^ and in* the confusion a storming party would charge and 
occupy the Uirun Khana, Steam Engixie, and the buildings im- 
medmteiy beyond them. A large, strong, and high battery was 
to be constructed inside the advanced garden, the wall of the 
garden #lis to be mined. At a given signal the mines were all 
to be exploded, the demolition ot the enclosure wall would un- 
mask ^the battery^ which would then play on the ground to the 
North of the Kaiser Bagh, and protect the left of the Chiefs 
advance, while the buildings already mentioned were to bo 
bimulteueotisly stormed. 

The execution of the design was duly commenced, the mines 
to the South of the garden were prepared, that towards the Steam 
Engine was discovered by the enemy, and destroyed by baing 
beaten in. The battery was duly built, Uie wall was duly mined ; 
but on account of a day’s delay in the Chiefs approach, the charge 
got damp, and the \‘x plosions were too feeble. A part of the Vail 
only was demolished by them ; the remainder was crumbled 
down by the fire of the nenv battery, which had immediately 
opened. The oifenshe mines were soon exploded, the doomed 
buildings were* hurled into the air, and Olplierts, leaping on 
the parapet of his battery, cheered on the storming party as they 
rushed on the terror-stricken foe. 

Here we will lca\e the Lucknow garrison on the point of be- 
ing relieved, and turn our attention to the Commander-in-Chiei's 
proceedings. 

We may here remark that September 1857 ap{>ears to us to 
mark the most important era in the crisis. Up till then the 
struggle had been maintained solely by the resources in India 
and though the pressure had been intend, tfie British 
had ^Id their own. Delhi had been stormed, Lucknow reliev- 
ed from all peril of massacre, and the enemy made everywhere 
to feel that it was hopeless to battle successfully jsrith the Eng- 
lish.* Now reinforcements were beginning to arrive; the re- 
sources of Britain were about to operate ; in place of a desjierate 
Btr^gle, the contest would J^ecome a triumphant war. ^ The re- 
maiader pf the forces designed for the China expedition had 
been stopped and landed, the foremost of the troops sent to India 
direct were now arriving, the Uoorkhas had sent down a divi- 
sion under Pulwan Sing to operate through Goruokpore and 
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Joimpore. ^ AsnmMrh had been already saved by Venables. 
Tinmen with bis handful of the 10th had kept the rebelsatbay 
on me borders of Oude, attacked and destroyed the Fort of, 
Atrowlea; and now^on the3(>thof October, Wroughton with tko. 
Goorkbas under l^ulwan Singh attacked and routed the forces 
of the rebel Nazim at Chanda. The troops as tliey arrived at 
Calcutta and wore equipped, were hastened on to Cawnpare, and 
with the oxooption of tne fight of Khujwa, no instance oeeurred 
of a rebel force daring to molest them. The British at Saugor 
were still isolated ; a Madras column had reached the liewah 
country, wliioJi was tliercby pacified. Kotah had risen but the 
Kceimicb force had thrashed the Mundissore mutinediB. The 
Mlitm li'oops had captured the Fort of Dhar. The future vie* 
tor of Central India arrived in Bombay, and arrangepieiits 
were being made for the advance of the three columns, from 
Madras on dubbulpore and Saugor ; from Mhow, on Jlaausie 
and (valpec ; from the westward on liajpootana. 

Meanwhile a column* under (jreathed left Delhi on the 24th 
or September, a+tacked and defeated the rebels under Wullce 
DaA Khan at Bobindsliuhr, and destroyed his Fort of Malaghur. 
On the 5th they d feat ed another party of the enemy at Ally * 
gurH, and tlieiuic turned off the (Jrand Trunk Road, towards 
Agra, which was threatened by the Mhow mutineers. On 
the 10th they reached Agra, and within a few hours, were in a 
hot contest with the rdbcl troops. ||$ut not an attempt even at a 
stand (lid the ciuuny make. As soon as seen they were charged 
and routed, and here perhaps occurred the most con^plete de- 
fc'it, and most unrelenting pursuit, in the whole war. With 
A<rra thus saved, the little band lost no time in hastening to- 
wards Cawni)ore, to the relief of Lucknow. They reached 
(^iwnpore on the 26th of October, and there they were halted 
to form part of a larger force* which was to proceed under the 
immediate command of Sir Colin Campbell to the relief of the 
beleaguered garrison. 

Mcanwjiilo about Delhi, Van Cortlandt had been for somewhile 
subduing llurrianah, and two columns bad gone towards Bul- 
lubgurh dnd Rewalee under Showers to clear the coufitry in 
that direction, as bands of the mutineers had bcenjreported to be 
collecting theve. 

At present, therefore, the work which the Commander-in-Chief 
had to perform was looking well. There was only one rsul 
danger. On the 23rd of September the news of the fall 
of Delhi reached Scindiah. His joy was so mimi^takeable, 
that the Gwalior Contingent, whom he had hitherto detain- 
ed neiu* capital under various pretexts, left his tezyitory 
to tlMfir fate under another chief. The Tigress Bailee 
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of Jltttisie, and the Nana's General, Tantia Topee, had been 
offering them high terms. These they now accepted, and under 
^aatia% leadership, they marched towards the South of Cawn^ 
pore, threatening it should the Chief start Liickuow-wards,orin 

3 other way leave it with a weak garrison. Taking Jaloun 
Kuchwagurh on their way they reached Calpee on the 15th 
of November, and thence advanced aga^t Cawnpore, aftor re- 
ceiving reinforcements from Banda and Oude. 

In spite rf these threatening demonstrations on his rear, Sir 
Oolin Campbell pressed forward to the chief aim of Ins present 
nft>veinents, the relief of Lucknow. On the 12th, he reached 
the Alum Bagh, and, in accordance with a design submitted by 
General Outram, he determined on adopting the route by the 
Dilkhooslia and up the right bank of||^e CTOointce, wliich Su* 
J. Outram had been prevented from foEng on the former occa- 
sion, by the inundated state of Uic country. The movement 
along, the right bank of the Goomtcc met with op]>Obition from 
certain officers who were urgent on the crossing of the Goomtee 
at the Dilkhooslia, and an advance thence u]) the left bank 
(by ground which was certainly more open) to a point oppobitc 
the Residency, the planting of flanking batteries at the ex- 
tremities of the works, the construction of a bridge across the 
Goomtee at the Chutter Munzih and the remo\al by it of the 
garnson. But on mature consideration the Chief aclo})ted and 
carried out the plan pro])Ofii|g| by General t^utram. On the 14th, 
he advanced to the Dill^Obha, which mIHi the J\lai1inicrc 
was taken with but little opposition. A day’s halt occuricd to 
arrange and secure the position there, and tlic (*umni4niic atlon 
with the Alum Bagh. 

On the 16th began the final advance to the idicf. That 
advance we need hardly describe in dciail. All know it, 
or ought to know it. "VVe merel)r wish to jioint out that its 
chief characteristic was the pertinacious adherence' to the ri- 
ver, comjdetely guarding the right flank, and leaving only 
the left flank to be watched. All know ofjhe gk riou& storm 
of the 8ccundra Bagh, the capture of the Kuddum Riissool and 
Shall Nujeef, tlic evacuation of the Koorsheyd "Muiuil, the final 
junction with the Residency troops, the withdrawal ol the gi^- 
rison, the unsurpassably skilful retirement first to tlfe 1)j1- 
khioosha, and lastly to the Alum Bagh. But, from what we ha\ c 
fbad and what we have heard, we 9 x 0 coguiaant of one fact, 
which has not been madp so prominent as it should be. Sir 
Colin has justly and exultingly told how the heroic Peel brought 
his heavy guns up along side the walls of the Shah Nujeef; but 
he has forgotten to narrate that Captain IVliddlcton of thi Royal 
Aarjffilery galloped his guns to within half that ffistance from 
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them» to witbuii pistol range of the same walls and the sunef^ 
murderoite firoj wluch taking his guns, the nearest, as the tarni 
get» laid low half of his officers and men. On the 25th the ftre 
was concentrated at the Alum Bagh, and the 26tli was spentfin 
organising a division which was to remain there threatem^ 
Lucknow, under Sir James Outram. On the 27ih, iSr Cmin 
with the remainder of the force marched towaards Cawnpore, 
and hearing thence the unmistakhable sounds of Artillerj, but 
receiving no tidings, rightly conjectured that scgne untoward 
event lutd occurred, and, hurrying the route, reached Cawnpore 
in two days. It had been attacked by the Gwalior ContingeHiL 

Sir Colin had left General Windham in command, with a force 
of 500 men, but in case of emergency, he was to get up the 
troops located at Fut^pore, and to detain the Madras Brigade, 
and the various dctadmients which were otherwise to be sent 
on to the Chief at Ijucknow. lie was directed to protect the 
cutrenchinentb and the bridge, not to attack the enemy, but to 
<lauut them b} making ab great a ^play of his force as possible, 
encamping them outside, so as to guard the city. The enemy 
however had accurate iulbrmatioij his real strength, and they 
dismayed more Ge teralsliip than on any other occasion* They 
took full advantage of their numerical superiority to out-flank, 
and threaten him from se veral points. They approached Cawn- 
pore simultaneously from the West and South, General Wind- 
luun’s original wibli wab to attack the enemy in detail, the west- 
ernmost detacluncnts first, as Uie^^ere on las own side of the 
Pandoo Muddy. 

lie iiud written for permission to the Chief, from whom, how- 
ever, no unbvYor on the subject ever came, whilst such letters 
as were received tended to the supposition that the Chief was 
hinibclf ilk difficulties, or that at any rate he wanted reinforce* 
ments, and would not return for some time to come. He con- 
bequenily did not consider himself authorized to attack the de- 
tachments contrary to the original orders, and determined on 
carrying out thca tactics of the arrangements ordered by the 
Chief, modifying the details in their execution. His jilain was 
to defend* the passage of the Pandoo Nuddy, and check- 
ing the emuny there, to fall back and cover Cav!g;npore at the 
Cirand IVunk Road. On the 26th November accordingly he 
advanced to the North bank of the Pandoo Nuddy, where he 
ibuud the advanced detachment of the enemy strongly posted pn 
the opposite 6i<}e. The imtion was e^rt and decisive ; the Bri- 
tish dashed across the N^ullah with a'^oheer, the enemy fled pre- 
cipitately, and riiree guns were t^en. The victory oeui^ wont, 
he retired to the position he had decide on for j>n>- 

teclH^^PSouth and West of Cawnpore. Unchecked by the 
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defeftt, the enemy followed and on the next day attacked tlie 
Btiliiflh poiition, out4ankii^ it on both flanku. The rebel force, 
Im^ever, was being steadily repulsed, when the general was 
miiMiied that the enemf were penetmting the city, threatening 
the Fort and his rear* Hastening himself to the new scene of 
action, Windham led a recently arrived party of riiies against 
the flank attack, and drove it back, but warned by the attempt 
of the probable recurrence and ultimate success of the attac^k 
his commiinications, he directed the advanced parties which 
had been left on the South and West of the city, under the com- 
mand of (.Teneral Dupuis, to retire to the Korth of the city. He 
now therefore took up a more concentrated i)ositioi3, between 
the fort and the city, flanking the entrenchments on both sides, 
and defending the jcanal and the Bithoorg^od. 

On the 28th -the enemy attacked from both flanks. The at- 
tack on tlie left resulted in a complete victory for the British, 
who captured two 18-pounders. On the right the attack was 
iiiade in overwhelming numbers, and the British advanced posts, 
on the Bithoor road, had to retire. At this crisis, Sir Colin ar- 
rived. Mo time was lost. Heavy guns were immediately pointed 
to take in flank any batteries ^at the enemy might have esta- 
blished against the bridge, and a Brigade moved up to the left of 
the ^nal, to the S. E. corner of the city ; thus tlie entrenchments 
were thoroughly secured and the communications with Allahabad 
re-opened ; the city alone wfj^ left to the enemy ; and both I heir 
flanks were threatened. Despatching the Lucknow families to- 
waixls Allahabad on the 3rd of December, he completed his ar- 
rangements on the 4th and 5th ; and on the 6th he attacked the 
enemy. Commencing with a Ifeavy bombardment from the en- 
trenchments, he advanced against the enemy’s right, driving them 
before him, and routing them along the Calpee road. • Keejiing 
the Ca\alry and Light Artillery for the pursuit in that direction, 
he turned his main force under General Mansfield against tlie 
enemy’s left, who were similarly routed, and fled ti> Bithoor. 
Seventeen guns were taken. The right divitdon of the enemy 
hhving b«en hopelessly driven across the dumna, (Jentiral Cirant 
was s5nt in pursuit of the Bithoor i>arty, and caught tlic m in the 
act of crossing the river. The result was the thorough rout of 
the enemy with great slaughter and the capture pf fifteen* more 
guns. 

«For the thorough organisation andt security of the base of 
future operations, all that now remained was to clear the Grand 
Trunk Ifoad. A force under Walpole was despatched up the 
left bank of the Jumna; another under the direct command of 
the jChief advanced against Futteghur. while l^eaton came 
Southwards from Delhi and Allygurh, with a large convoy. 
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WalpolcV column met with no opi^Rition at all^ and on the 20th 
of January 9 with Scaton^s force, joined the Commander-in-Chief. 
Sir Colin had occupied Futteghur having defeated the On^my 
with great slaughter, and the loss Sf 12 guns, at 
Nuddy, where they had attempted to dispute his passage to- 
wards Futteghur. Brigadier Seaton had fought one of the most 
brilliant little campaigns on record. Marching from Pelhi to 
join ihe Chief, and advancing to clear the road, before he would 
encumber hiniHclf with the convoy, he beat the «eneniy first at 
Khat^gunge, and then at Puttialee where fourteen guns were 
captured, and the enemy pursued for miles and slain in hun- 
dreds. 

Leaving Sir Colin thus free to act and strike ad libitum, let 
us review the events (#curring elsewhere. 

Towards Central India, the Kaniptcc moveable coliiniii, which 
had relieved Dumoh at the end of August, wa‘^ protectinjij the 
Jubbulpore <*ountry. Whitlock and Bose were on the pomt of 
commencing llw'ir tiiumphant marches to Saugor and «lha»isie. 
Bajpootana wa© held by Koberts, and the friendly aid of flic 
Native Chiefs. 

Goruckporc was still in the hands of the rebels, but Jung 
Bahadoor had reached Scgowlic on the march which ended at 
Lucknow, while Brigadier General Franks was advancing his 
field force to the frontiers of (hide, and Roweroft on the Gogra 
had defeated the rcl)e| Nazims. 

More and more regiments were landing in Calcutta. 

Ijawrence was developing in the Punjab a fertility in its 
martial resources, of which none but he had been cognisant, 
and a force under Chamberlidh was being prepared there to 
operate from the North West on Bohilcund. 

(icnerEl Outram, at Alum Bagh, menacing Lucknow, unmis- 
takeably dciiioiistrating that the British Go\eniment would not 
yield up their footing in Oude, had hopelessly repulsed the 
fiercest attacks of the myriads of the insurgent horde ; and the 
rebel Government, realizing the ultimate certainty of the British 
advance ogainH Lucknow, had strenuously commenced to fortify 
it. Hence there were now two lines of tactics open to the Chief. 
One was to advance from the Trunk Hoad, converging from all 
directions on Lucknow, clearing, pacifying, and securing our 
old provinces, and striking the last and overwhelming blow at 
Lucknow; the other was to commence oiierations by first'ut- 
tacking Lucknow while its defensive works were incomplete, 
and then, diverging from it as a centre^ radiate towards the posts 
already held^by the British, securing the county as the columns 
advanced, dis;[>ersing the rebels, and re-establi^ng the police. 
We think that with the mass of troops at the disposal of the 
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CliU»4 foMer would have been the sounder policy. Ajud 
tlu& iSrst movements of Sir Colin Campbell induce us to believe 
that such 'was his own opinion, but tiiat he was overruled by 
higher power who < directed that the attack on Lucknow 
should be'the initiatory movement. Our means of knowing the 
motives for adopting this line are as yet mere conjectures, but 
it is possible that it was deemed essential for the success of the 
piK>Ject which was rejected, that the Corps which were being or- 
ganised in th^ Punjab, and the forces on +hcir way through Cen- 
tral India, should form part of the converging columns, while it 
was clear that their presence on the scene <>(' action could not 
possibly occur, till a dale so remote as to render the project quite 
impracticable. We conjecture also that it was considered un- 
advisable to adopt a line of tactics by which the enemy should 
be dri\cn to de&pair, and forced to figlit, in a pobilion in which 
they could not be reached without frightful loss to the assail- 
ants. 

We- believe that it was the conflict of opinions on the course 
that was to be adopted, the lateness in deciding on Lucknow as 
the first great point of attack, and the time uccchsarily occupietl 
in organising the Siege Train, that delayed the campaign. •Ilut 
whoever or whatever may ha\e caused the delay, we arc un- 
able to perceive the reason for the inactit ity of the greater part 
of the Iroo})'^ during February and March. On the 3rd of Ja- 
nuary Sir Colin fought the'action at the. Kala Nuddy. It was 
not until the 4th of March that he began to besiege Lucknow. 
But while the Commander-in-Chief and the troops with him 
were thus waiting passively for the completion of the grand jire- 
parationb, hi& lieutenants and :illicb were not idle. 

We have already mentioned the repuLc that Outram gave to 
his assailants from Lucknow on the 22d of December. lie 
taught tliciii a still more severe lesson on the I2th of January. 
Daunted by the handling they recen ed on these two occasions, 
the enemy troubled him for some time with only insignificant 
attacks, until the contemptuous exhortations of the Begum, and 
l^eir knowledge of the storm that was brewing for tlicm, led 
them*to make two desperate attacks on’ the 21st and 25th of Fe- 
bruary, which were of course as unsuccessful as before. Sir 
James now negan to be reinforced, the Artillery and Engineer 
parks began to arrive, and the British very sdon took the ag- 
g];essive. 

Jung Bahadoor marcheing from Segowlie, cleared Goriick- 
pore amost without a blo^, and advanced to the Gogra, defeat- 
ing the mutineers on the 5th of February. The passage of the 
Gogra was not effected without difficulty ; but once effected, the 
cmward progress was easy ; Franks bail driven the foe from the 
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point. Kowcrofband Sotheby gallantly held thelmof tlie Gogra 
with their email detaduneatBi and twice defeated the enemy at 
Ckandepore on the 17tb of February, and at Phooli^re on the 
25th of Febxoairy* 

General Fhuiu for two months abl]f held the frontier of Oude 
from the Gt>gra to the Ganges. Dividing his force into three 
Brigades, he jxisted them respectively, me right in front of 
Aziingurh, the centre on the Qoomtee before Jounpore, and the 
left be 1 ween the Goomtee ai^ Allidiabad, threatening the ^emy^ 
on all points, and, by his manoeuvring, thwarting their design of 
raising the Benares district. On the approach oi Jung Bahadoor 
to the (iogra, taking advantage of Roweroft & presence there, he 
moved his whole force to the left, and with his left Brigade at- 
tacked the enemy’s rightmost detachments. These h^ been 
troubling the neighbourhood of Allahabad, and threatening to 
inundate the c )untry between it and Benares. The enemy oc- 
cupied a i)osition in the strong foi*t of Kubrutpore ; but on the 
approach of tlieir dreaded foe, on the first signs of the moveii^put 
on their fianks, and under the pres'sure of a heavy fire of Artil- 
lery, they were routed with great lus>b, and fled to the central 
deta61imentd. The enemy were now concentrating on Franks^ 
centre, determined to o])pobe the expected iiivasion. Mahomed 
Hussein, defeated by J ung Bahadoor, had collected his ibree at 
Sultanpore; the insurgent talookdars occupied the South of the 
road, ho])lng to attack the Britisli in ilank on their advance. 
Mendee Hussein, the ruler nominated by the rebel government, 
occupied the Fort ot Chanda, on the direct route. Quietly the 
General made his preparations ; as yet, he was unable to stir ; 
he had been directed on no account to cross the frontier. He 
and the Goorkhas under Jung Bahadoor, were to make a bimul- 
taneous sweej) through liastem Oude, but the Goorkha leader was 
late and (jeneral Franks was let loose. He was directed to ad- 
vance on l^ucknow. The unsuspecting enemy were still divided 
between Chaiula in front, and Waree towards the left of the 


British. Franks , suddenly marched on Mendee Hussein at 
Clianda, ou thc»niorniug of the 19th of February, andth^ canto^ 
node first t^ld the Waree Chiefs of the British advance. Driving 
the foe out of Chanda, and routing them hopelessly, with the 
loss of six guns, along the Goomtee, Franks faced towards 
Waree. His mdve vras perfectly timed. The enemy’s advaimed 
patrols were soon seen, but they retired more speedily than th^ 
had advanced ; and the Britidi slept on the field of battle. IVen- 
ty miles in front was the pass'of Badhayan; to seonre ^s wae 
aU-important. Threatening an attack on Waree, and directing 
the collection of supplies at Sumbooa eight miles off, he started 
on tliiihMtning of the 19th, and marchingrwilliottt a halt 'and 
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leaving Sumbooa far behind^ seized tUe pass. On hearing of 
Franks^ inarch to Sumbooa^ the enemy had also left Waree^ 
an^ pressed forward fer Badhayan^ but tliey arrived^ only in 
time to find it already occupi^ by the British. Here he 
collected his force, and prepared for his final attack on the 
enemy who ware now concentrated, with a force of 25,000 men 
and 23 guns, at Sultanpore. Their position was strong, behind 
a Nullah which could not be crossed in their neighbourhood, and 
their left protected by the Goomtee. In the front were groves 
innumerable. The General had few Cavalry, but with these 
he managed to drive in tlie advanced picquets, dis(^o^(*crt the 
enem^, and draw off their attention. Strengthening the Caval- 
ry wiA a small detachment, he led his main force far up the 
left, across the ravine where passable; and while doing so, re- 
injiined uni)erceivcd by reason of the groves. shell bursting 
in the midst of the right flank was about the first intimation the 
enemy ‘received of the real British attack. The assault and the 
defeat were simultaneous. The Cavalry and two horsed guns 
alone escaped unscathed. The rest were cut off The ravines 
and the river were their only resource. On pressed the Bri- 
tish skirmishers and guns. The Enfield fire and the shrapnel 
told heavily on the retiring foe, who became gradually lost 
amongst the endless ravines;: 21 out of the 23 guns were cap- 
tured. •The victory was complete. Not p. Ibc dared to dispute 
the way : the front of J ung Bahadoor’s march was also clear- 
ed. 

While the British forces were thus i)onring through the land 
of Oude, Central India was offering »Sir Hugh liose a field for a 
career of victory, to which scarce a parallel can be found. Ar- 
riving in Bombay in October, he had been for two inontlis or- 
ganising a force at Mliow, with which to operate towards the 
J umna. He had sMceeded in collecting a thorouglily complete 
and efficient division. This he divided into two brigade^. His 
first care was to proceed to Indore with his whole force, and re- 
establish ^Holkar’s authority in its normal strength# From 
Mhow> he determined to adv ance in two col umns. The Ipft, which 
was formed by the 1st Brigade, was to clear the Grand Trunk 
Road towards Agra; the other to operate to the right, towards 
Saugor, under the immediate command of the General. The 
left column duly advanoed as far as Goona,, while Sir Hugh 
Rose, pushing on Eastwards, disarmed the Bhopal Contingent at 
Sehore, occupied Ratgurh ’on the 18th of January, and on the 
3rd of February relieved the beleaguered garrison of Saugor. 
There was a direct road to Jhansie, me first great point of opc- 
rationl But then uKould have remained on his right flank and 
rear the almost impregnable fort of Garacota, which a British 
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force of 11,000 men, with 28 eicge guns, had been unable to re^ 
duce in 1818. By the fierceness and rapidity of his operations 
he had already struck terror into the for. 

Advancing now in two forced inarches to the stronghold, lie 
drove in the rnriny^s advanced parties, and rapidly took the 
first steps towards an investment. Terror-i^triick at these signs, 
they evacuated tlie fort Seizing it, and leaving a party un- 
der Major Boilrau to demalish it, and weaken itnus tar as pos- 
sible, he returned to Saugor, urged on the equipment of the 
Siege Train for the expect cti operations against Jhansie, and 
dcppatclied Major Orr, with the Hyderabad Cavalry on an ex- 
1eiisivc» reconnaissance. From him he learnt that the flank of 
the first brigade would-be thmitenod on its direct inarch to 
tihaiibic by the Fort of Cliandeyree; that on his own road 
there w as most impraeticuble ground, especially on the border 
of the Hiahghur and Saugoi (li^trict^, where all the i)as8cs but 
one were strongly f<»rtiticil and oc(*upic(i in force. He directed 
the advance of ihe first Brigade on Chmideyree, which itsubsc- 
<{ui»ntly stormed on the 17th of March. Sir Hugh Rose start- 
ing from Saiigoi* on the 27th of Fcliruary, feigned to advane<^ 
againiFt the ioriified passes, concentrating the enemy’s attention 
tliere )>} a Ihl^'C advance with a party under Major Scudamore , 
while his main column <lashed tfiroiigh the neglected route by 
MundiMno, turned the line of tha enemy’s detences, and took 
the forr.s vif Serai and Marowra; with these passes turned, Sir 
Hugh acKanced on #! hankie, and directed the fir^t Brigade, after 
taking (Irandeyree, to converge ihitUcr also, so that he might 
altm k it with the full strength of liis divhioii. 

We will l(a\e the Central India field lorce at this stage of its 
c^areer, and tin*ii to the point to which the e) es of all India were now 
dirocto<l — the operations against Lucknow. Very pericct infor- 
mation had hoen recei^ ul hv Sir James Outran of the designs and 
defcnM\e \vorks of the enoin}. Calculating on the British force 
lirst (Icariug it ^ old districts, the (hide rebels had designed to 
on> elope' tke whole city hi a line of ramparts, which were to 
ha\e extended along the enuat on the South and East, thb river 
<»n the Norlli, and llie boundary of the city on tha West. This 
of 1 ‘oursc faulty on the principle that all continuouB lines 
are laiill v. fmm the extent of front requiring defence, the-con- 
sequent difficulty of opposing a jioweVful surprise or assault on 
one }>oint, wdiile if one point is forced the whole is in vain. But 
on the ad>an<‘e of the Briti&li, a portion only of the canal works 
been oomploted. A seciind and interior line was commenc- 
41^ Allowing the outline of the 2 >alatial buildings to th^ East 
of the K’user Bagh, but of this line also, only two 
mdMlHiewere fiiiifrlKd, ^i/., the l-a?i front of the block of build- 
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ings at tlic Begum’s Kotce, aiul a line running iVom the Eixiam- 
hara to the river’s edge outside the Motee MaliuL In fact, of 
these two lines of entrenchments, only the portions pcr])endicu* 
faw to the river were complete. The Kaiser Bagh was also to 
be considered the citadel, and was to have a squai'c of ramparts 
surrounding it, but tlie North face alone was finished. 

Hence there could be little difiiculty in deciding on the plan 
of o|>eradons, and there appears to Jiave been but one mind rc- 
^garding it. The left fiauk of these 4^wo lines must be turned by 
an advance along tlic left bank of the (jioomtee. The buildings 
leading to the East, the unprotected face of the Kaiser Bagh, 
were to be pierced and stormed in succession, when an entrance 
into the Kaiser Bagh, could be easily effected. 

On the 4th of March, General Franks’ arrival placed at Sir 
Colin’s disposal the complement of tnxips required for the com- 
pletion of the position which the attacking troo[)s were to occu- 
py. On the same day the bridge by which tlie flanking division 
was to cross the Goomtee was constructed. On the 6th the pas- 
sage was effected. G-eneral Outram commanded. On the 9th tlie 
Alartlniere was stormed, and General Outram ha\ing advaiKjtul, 
and enfiladed the outer line of entrenchments, they were the 
next day evacuated hy the enemy aud occupied by the British. 
On the 11th, the whole force a^lvanced; General Outram to the 
Badshah Bagh and thence to the Iron Bridge, whore the second 
line of Kainparts was tiiken in reverse ; .the right of the main 
column occupying the Sccuiidra Bagh, the Kiuh^im Russool, 
and Shah Nujeef; the left storming the l>(*gum’D Kotce, the first 
of the palatial huildiugw which co\ered the Kaiser Bagh. Ou 
this day also tiuiig Bahadoor arrived, aud his troo])», being plac- 
ed between the Chief and the Alum Bagh, ecmiph'led the line of 
advance that was thus% to sweep the whole breadth of the city of 
Lucknow. On the 12tli and 13th, the advance was continued 
through the buildings covering the Kaiser Bagh, up to the 
Imainbarah. This was to be stormed on the next day. A brea<*h 
was being duly effected in its walls, and a btoj*ming party was 
oi^nised* for the assault. It was designed tliat this should be 
succeeded by due preparations, and a final aud overwhehning at- 
tack on the Kaiser Bagh, which the Highlanders were to storm, 
blit that honor was denied them. As the breach^ in tlic Iiham- 
barah was becoming practicable, Brasyer’s Seikhs could not be 
restrained, and with a cheer dashed forward to .the attack. The 
enemy fled precipitately, the Scikhs.clun^ to their heels, follow- 
ed iheia into the entrance courts of the Kaiser Bagh, and seized 
them ; eAne rushing to the roofs poured a musketry fire on the 
foe within, while a few, headed by Major Havelock, dashed into 
the biwtions to the right, and turned their owu guns on the wavec- 
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ing foe outside. General Franks rapidly pushed forward rein- 
forccihents, and the B^aiser Bagh^ the citadel^ was won. Next 
day Outram crossed the Iron Bridge^ effected a juiictio;p 
vnth the main column, and captured the posts near the old Re- 
sidency entrenchments. For the next three days the column 
went sweeping througii the whole breadth of the city, and on 
the 18 th hod occupied the whole of it save the suburbs erf the 
Moosa Bagh. Here was to be the final coup: Sir Colin’s design 
was perfect, and one terrific blow, a crushing pursuit with the 
whole strength of the Cavalry, threatened the rebel band. 
General Grant was sent with half the Cavalry to the left bank 
of the Goomtee, to prevent the escape of the enemy in that direc- 
tion. The Infantry was to press forward along the main road 
up the right bank of the river, the remainder of the Cavalry 
under Brigadier Campbell was to operate from the left flank, 
from the Alum Bagh direction, and was to charge and pursue 
tlie foe, kecjring them from dispersing to the South. '.On the 
19 th the fore* advanced, the Infantry drove the enemy out of 
the Moosa Bagh ; Sir Hope* Grant duly guarded the passage of 
the Goomtee, but the foe retired unmolested, retired to harass the 
wearied troops di»riug the many long, tedious, broiling months 
of the hot weather that was rapidly approaching. Brigadier 
Campbell was nowheio to be seen. His absence was ofncially 
attributed to his having lost his way. But his error appears to 
have jsavoured of wilfulness. He moved his force in utter disre- 
gard of the statements of hivS guides, in opposition to the protes- 
tations and explanations of all to whose information and advice he 
xvas bound to listen. But whatever may have been the cause 
of his erratic proceedings, whether they were accidental or 
whether they were worthy of blame, we believe that the mis- 
chief which resulted from them was incalculable ; that to them 
attribulablo '^uch organisation as the enemy were enabled to 
maintain, and the perseverance and pertinaeity with which they 
still <*aiTi(Hl on a guerilla warfare with the British. 

With Lucknow once taken, there was no time lost in imme- 
iliatc preparation^ for securing its possession by the construction 
of an offieieiit fort. The Chief Engineer selected the site of the 
Mutchi Bhawn, and the trace of the work embraced that build- 
ing and the large Imambarah, and was carried down to the 
rii er’s edge, thus securing complete command and possession of 
the fetone bridge. A line of defences was also constructed on Ae 
basis of the old Residency entrenchments, continued however 
so as to command the Iron bridge. Lines of broad i^oads were 
also laid out connecting Aese two works to one anotHk, and to 
the most imi>ortant military points of the city, such as A^ Char 
Bagh bridge. These worlm were unremittingly carried on, an- 
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til tlieir completion set free the services of some 6,000 men who 
would otherwise have been required for the occupation of the 
city, but 'whom the Chief could now dispose of for other pur- 
pmes. 

With these defences, and an expe<Ution of Sir Hope Grant in 
the* direction of Seetapore, end tlie operations for the capture of 
Irucknow. The enemy driven out of the city retired chiefly in 
two directions, towards Bohilcund, and towards the North of 
Oude, where»tfaey gradually separated into parties detached over 
the whole length and iireadth of the province.. 

The concentration of the troops at Lucknow had led to des- 
perate attempts on the part of the enemy to create a diversion 
by attacks on the districts which were denuded of troops. The 
whole line of the Grand Trunk Road, ai\d that of the Jounpore and 
Goruokpore frontiers, were again threatened ; but the most seri- 
ous disturbance was towards Azimgurh. Here the smtdl force, 
left foj* the protection of the district, had been compelled to con- 
fine itself to the city ; and a party whicli went to their relief 
from Benares was nearly equally hard pushed. A strong force 
was accordingly despatched thither from l^ncknow, under*Ge- 
neral Lugard, whilst tlie advance of the Ghoorka force towards 
Fyzabad, on tlieir route back to their own land, would, it waa 
expected, ease Brigadier Roweroft, who was strongly jiresscd 
on the Gogra. On the lltli (Tciicral Lugard encountered a 
strong force of the enemy near Jounpore, .and defeated them 
with the loss of their gnus. On the 15th, he drove them out 
of Azimgurh, again capturing all their guns. No rest was giv- 
en to the enemy. A pursuing column had been organised under 
Brigadier Douglas, who uuieleutingly pursued the too, turned 
their retreat into a precipitate flight, and chased them to ilie 
banks of the river, which, however, the principal object of j)iu'- 
suit, Kocr Singh, was enabled to cross, by means of boats kept 
ready for him by retainers whom he had left there. In the pur- 
suit five more guns and thirty elephants were taken. 

The advance of the enemy towards the Doab and Grand 
Trunk Bead had been defeated by .Seaton and Sliowers at 
Khaifkhur on the Ganges opposite Futtegliur, and at l^inahut 
on the Chun^ul, South of Agra. Thes6 fights were on the 8th 
and 13th of March. 

IfUgard’s division having been given the duty of tranquilliz- 
ing the old provinces tb the East of Gude, k remained for the 
Chief to reconquer Kohiljund, the only other portion of our 
trans-Ganges districts in which the enemy were in force. The 
project for this campaign was a combined movement of three 
ibroeip converging on Bareilly ; Walpole’s division was to advance 
from Luclaiow vi& Shajehanpore ^General Penny woifto cross 
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the (Janges at Niulowlec, and marching through tlieBiidaoii dis- 
trict, join Wal})ole at Meran]K)re Kutra, on which Sir Colin 
would take the couiniami of the force ; while Brigadier U'eneral 
fFonos was to sweep southwards from Roorkee, through Moradn- 
ba<l. All these parties met with strong opposition. 

l^enny’rt force, immediately after the passage of the Ganges, 
Was surprised at Kukerowlee, on tfae 30th of April, and the Ge- 
neral was killed, but tlie enemy were defeated and the desired 
junction at Aleraiipore Kiitra was eff*ected. «. 

(teneral Walpole's forec was iinmolcsled until it reached the 
noiglibourhootl ol'KIiodamow, where Nirput Singh, a rebel Chief, 
threaiene<l the column irom his fort of Koya. In an attempt 
to storm the pla(*c, tlie BritiJi sufiered se\erely, and it was not 
entered until alter the interval of a night, during which it 
had been evacuated by the enemy. Walpole advancing to- 
wards Shajehanjiore, again cncoiiiitered the enemy at vSirsie, 
where turning their lel't, he defeated them with great 
slaughter, ca}>tiiriug their Artillery. On the 25th he was 
joined by the Cominander-in-Chief who had operated from Fut- 
tehgjiur, and the force advanced on Bareilly, through Shaje- 
han])ore, where a d( taclimciit was left ; and on reaching Meran- 
pore Kutra, was joined by General Penny’s force, now under 
eonimaiid of Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers. 

Meanwhile Brigadier General Jones of the GOtli Rifles had 
initiated a mo>t brilliant little cain]>aign. On the 17th of 
April crossing tlic (ianges at Khankhul, opposite Hurdwar, he 
found the eiiem\ prepared to receive him; turning their left, 
he dr<»\c them out of tin* '^forai, then let loose the Cavalry, and 
])iirsuing the foe witli great slaughter, eapfured all their Artil- 
lery, and allowing them no halt, caused the evacuation of the 
fort oi* Futtehgurli near Nujeebabad. On the 21st, he advanced 
to Nujeeiiah, and cro^j^ed the canal, and, by his speed, surpris- 
ed the enemy, an<l thwarted them in their attempt to take up 
the ])oHtion whieli they had e\i(lcnlly intended to occupy, but 
for whieli the\ w^ne too late. They drew up fronting the town 
of Nujeenah, with a canal in their owm front, their left resting 
on a briilge o\er it, their right in a tope, and the whole line at 
an angle wdth the canal. At the passage of the ipad o^er the 
canal w^as a set^ond bridge ; against this, flve guns were planted. 
Ijeaving the first Senkhs to swreep down the right, (the British 
right) of the eanal, the guns cohering the bridge were charged 
by the main eoliimn ami taken, the force pressed to the left, and 
attacking the enemy's right, and turning it,, changed front to the 
right, sweeping down the enemy "b line, towards the canal, and 
outdj^ ofi* tlieir communications with the towm of Nujeenah. The 
jui]|mi||||^ the Seikh^, and the capture of the guns at the bridge 
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on the enemy *8 left, completed the victory ; 15 guns were taken, 
»ad the eilemy were scattered to the winds. Uis progress wus 
(hen almost unmolested. Bijnore was re^ccupied, and Feroze 
j^hab, who had defeated the troo}>s of the friendly Rajali of 
iiampore, was cowed into evacuating Moradabad, which he had 
ori^nally designed to defend, but wMch the British now entered 
wiUiout oppesition. On the 5th and 6th of May, tlio Chief and 
(xeneral Jongs approached and entered Bareilly fiom opposite 
sides, not without meeting strong opposition, but, of course, 
ho|>elessly defeating tlie enemy. The advailce of the Cliief had 
left the little garrison at Shalijehani>ore exposed to the attack of 
those parties of the enemy which had been hovering on the 
flanks of the main column, and which took ad\autage of its at- 
tention being occupied with Bareilly to threaten Shahjehanpore 
iui force. The garrison retired into the jail, and was invested. 
General Jones was sent to its relief. On the lltli of May he 
approached the city. Concentrating his column towards the 
bridjge of boats, he swept tlie whole of its vicinity with his 
Artillery, and poured a fire of shells on the neighbouring fort 
and buildings for two hours; leading to an luuuolcsted passage of 
the bridge, and through the city. On debouching from the city, 
the cneiuj, whose chief strength lay in Cavalry, shewed signs of 
accepting the challenge to combat, but tlie A rlillery ami the Bn- 
flelds of the skirmishers caused them to. retreat to Mohiimdee. 
Shalijchaupore was thus relieved. Ou the 18th, flones was ji)ined 
by the Chief, and was thou despatched to operate against the 
stronghold of Mohumdec. Hepuising a body of the enemy on 
the I4th, he pushed on in pursuit, and next day entered the 
fort, driving the rebel force to the otlier side of the Goomtee. 
Thus ended the eainpaigii of Kohilcund, resulting in the paci- 
fic re-oci*upatioii of the old districts of the Isorth West. In Go- 
ruekpore, Itowcroft hud gained two decisive victories over the 
•enemy at Atuorha on the 17th of April, and at Nuggur near 
Bustec on tlic 29th. To the North of the Ciapges, all was now 
id the hands of the Civil officers save ^the newly, acejuired pro- 
vince‘of Oude. , 

In ^ntrak India, Sir Hugh Bose was gloriously vindicating 
the Brmsh cause. We left him about to couceutrate on Jhansie. 
He Arrived before it with the 2nd Brigade on the lilst of March. 
Og the 25th tlic 1st Brigade joined him from Chandeyree, which 
fort it had stormed on the 17th. Ilis first and immediate step 
was to surround the place* with small camps of Cavalry. A 
semaphore was aUo erected on a commanding mound, whence 
the movements of the enemy could be signalled tlirough the 
whole camp. Having made a thorough reconnaissance he de- 
cided thus. The fort was iiiiprcggaldc on the West. On the 
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other two, and part of the South front, it was surrounded 
by the city. The eity wall started from the middle of the 
South front, and ran at right angles to it until it 
a mound, whence it circled away to the East Hence the 
South of the fort, and the East face of the city, flank- 
ed each other, while at the mound mentioned, a bastion 
flanked the East and South faces of the city, where also 
the palace was located. The mound therefore was to be the 
ohiei point of attack. Two ridges lying near the cantoipncnts 
to the South, afforded natural sites for the operations of the 
right and left attacks. On these, batteries were duly placed. 
Tne main objects of the batteries were 

1st. To shell the bastion, and South face of the city. 

2nd. To enfilade the South face of the city. 

3rd. To breach the South face of the city near the bastion.^ 

4th. To dismantle the commanding works of the fort, and 
to shell it. 

On the 25th, the first batteries opened fire. The results were 
perfectly successful, excepting that it became evident, that the 
brclkchcs would b practicable only for escalade. For au 
escalade therefore all the preparations were made, and it wasito 
have been carried out on the 30th of March, but the approach 
of a relieving force, under the command of Tantia Topee, from 
across the Betwa, necessitated that it should be deferred until 
this army had been discomfited. On the Ist of April Sir Hugh 
Rose routed it; on tlie 3rd, he stormed Jhaubie. The city was 
carried by escalade at the mound, and at the breach in the South 
face, and the palace was immediately afterwards attacked and cap*^ 
tured ; with the loss of the palace the enemy knew that thmr 
case was hopeless. There was a universal flight from city and 
fort. The outlying and surrounding Cavalry camps here came 
mto play. The pursuit and interruption of fugitives was unceas- 
iig. But the Ranee effected her escape, and fled to the North 
East. 

Thus was struck the greatest blow that could be felt in Cen- 
tral India. An immediate pursuit towards Calpce, would have 
been a fitting termination to the campaign, but it was feasi- 
ble. . The force was isolated. To secure the terfitorwlhrough 
which it had* passed was essential to the permanent benefit of 
the deeds which had been done. Thes co-operation of the' Raj - 

E >otana and Madras columns was necessary. Hence General 
ose was detained for some three weeks at Jhansic, but durktg 
this period he employed his Cavalry under Gall and Orr in 
reconne^tering the country on both sides of the Betwa, on the 
ro^ to Koonch and Calpee ; and- in the course of these fecon- 
ziaissanoes, many a brilliant ^kirmish was fought, and the fort of 
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Loharee was stormed. To cover Sir Hugh’s left, and to pro- 
tect Jhansde from Kotah and Bundelcuna, Brigadier Smith 
advanced from Rajpootana to Goona. The right had been al- 
ways tolerably protected. General Whitlock’s Brigade, which 
had, as already mentioned, relieved Dumoh, had held the Jub- 
bulpore districts throughout the crisis. After the fall of Jhan- 
sie, Whitlock had advanced, and defeating the enemy first at 
J eeghun near Sojanoer in Chutterpore district of Bundel- 
cund, had fought an action with the Banda Nawab in front of 
his own city, and routing him with great slaughter, had recap- 
tured Banda on the 19th of April. The whole rebel force was 
now concentrated near Calpee, and now that Brigadier Smith 
was apj^roaching Goona, General Rose had instructions convey- 
ed to Whitlock to move his 2nd Brigade to the left to Mhow, 
a town to the East of Jhaiisie, thus better protecting the right 
of* his own advance to Calpoe, and also the rear of General 
Whitlopk’s position. The^c arrangements being completed. 
Sir Hugh would not wait for his reinforcements, but started 
against Calpee on the 25th of April. On the Jhansie side 
V of Calpee was the town of Koonch. Here the enemy de^er- 
mkied on making their first stand, and threw up strong en- 
trenchments. These in the usual manner were nullified by a 
flank movement. Sir Hugh Rose turning their right, swept 
down the line of defences, and through the town, and halting his 
Infantry there, sent the Artillery and C>av^ry in i)ur»uit to- 
wards Calpee, 

As soon as his men were suffieiontly rested. Sir Hugh hasten- 
ed to follow up the enemy. On the 15th of May, the first Bri- 
gade was before Calpee; tlie second Brigade was kept moveable 
at Etawah 5 miles otF until the 19th, when it joined the l^t 
Brigade and the force became concentrated. Maxwell’s Brigade 
» from Cawnpore co-operated from the left bank of the Jumna; 
and in order that the combination might be more cftective, the 
j)osition taken by Rose’s Force was not to the South, but to the 
East of Calpee, its right resting on the river. J3y this position, 
hoVever, ihe communication with the rear was cut ofl% and the 
road to Jaloun and the West was open to the enemy. • 

.The rabcls were bolder and more skilful than hitherto. They 
threw up a series of entrenchments in which they took good ad- 
vantage of the features of the giound. But the opening of the 
batteries on the 18th, and the vertical fire, caused their evacua- 
tion. On the 22nd, they made a most fierce and desperate at- 
tack on tbjB right of the British. For five hours there was almost 
a hand to hand struggle, and the enemy did at last break through 
the Infantry, and come at the guns. But they were too late. 
The camel corps had arrived that iustanl ; and dismounting and 
Maiicb, 1859. . 
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forming line, the rifles dashed with a cheer at the charging foe, 
and drove them back headlong over the ground by which they 
had advanced. The 3rd Cavalry at the same time charging up^ 
with Sir Hugh at their head, ended the contest. The enmiy * 
re-entered Calpee thoroughly beaten. They were now hopeless ; 
Xnd before next morning tne Ranee and her companions were 
evacuating Calpee. That morning the advance on the enemy's 
position was made. Such of the foe as attempted to hold it 
were driven out, and the rout was more thorough, the pursuit 
more unrelenting, than any that had occurred during tlie war. 

Thus fell Calpee on the 23rd of May, and the tall had been 
looked forward to as the last blow of the campaign ; but the 
struggle was not yet over. The enemy had one more card to 
play. Though Scindia was known to be resolute in his ad- 
herence to the Britibh ‘cause, it was equally w ell known that 
tlie sympathies of his military followers were with the re- 
bels. Tantia Topee had been for long workinj; a band of emisr 
saries, and unlormiuing the fidelity of the (iwalior men to their 
Chief ; in fact it is now known to be more tlian probable that 
he^ had himself b^tn (or some time in disguise at (rwalior, per- 
sonally couductinj. the intrigue. To march ou Gwalior, to seize 
the lort, with or wliboiit Scindia's co-operation, to raise the 
Mahratta country, on the pretext of its allegiance to a higher 
than Scindia, the Peshwa — such was the project devised by the 
Jhansie Ranee and Tantia Topee. 

On the Ifet of June, the fugitive force readied the neighbour- 
hood of Gwalior, and called on Scindia to j()in them ; on his refu- 
sal, they advanced on his fort and capital. Scindia gallantly drew 
out his forces in line ol battle to oppose them, but Tantia's emis- 
saries had dune their work. The hostile array of the Gwalior 
troops wa^ a mockery. Firing over the heads of the advancing 
enemy, they at last threw down their arms, and rushed with a 
welcome to their Calpee brethren. The fraternization was com- 
plete. Scindia fled with a faithful few of his Body Guard to 
Agra. 

Immcdiat6,ly after the fall of Calpee, a pursuing colamn under 
Colonel *Robertson had been sent after the fugitives, and had 
followed them up to* Indorkec. The great jiarkof the Central 
India force was to have followed in due time, when Whitlock 
should ha\e occupied Calpee, but the news of the defection ol 
the Gwalior trQO]>s hastened matters. A concentration from 
three sides was directed. Rose hastened with his force from the 
East, Brigadier Smith with liis portion of tlxe Rajpootana force, 
was ordered up from Goona, by the main road from the South, 
jj^ile troops from Agra were to co-operate from the North. On 
lHylpg Gwalior, Scindia joined Sir Hugh Rose’s force. On 
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the 16 til of June, the forces were before Gwalior. Smith had 
driven in the advanced parly ^on the Bombay road, Rose had 
defeated the main force of the enemy at the cantonments which 
^ 1 * now occupied, and the Hussars coming ou the enemy’s camp 
rode through and through, indicting a crushing lesson. On the 
18th, the ^vance was made. It was a triumphal march. Tfte 
enemy made no fight. The Jhansic Ranee was killed. Gun 
after gun, battery after battery, were taken with a cheer. 
Scindia was Reinstated in his palace. The fort was found eva- 
cuated. On the 19th, !Napier was off in pursuit. On the 21st, 
with a small body of Cavalry, and a troop of Artillery, he came 
on the enemy 10,000 strong with 25 guns, drawn up to oppose 
him at Joura. There was no delay or hesitation. With a charge 
at the fiank, the little force were on the foe ; the Artillery pour- 
ed in a eina^hing fire enfilading their line ; the enemy wavered ; 
dewn swejit the Cavalry at full speed, and the foe broke and fied in 
frantic rout. The energy of the pursuit and of the slaughter 
was without parallel. It surpassed Agra and Cal])cc. The whole 
of the enemy’s Artillery was taken. This ended the campaign. 
The remnant of the rebels fied towards Rajpootana, where iliey 
have ever since been hunted ruthlessly by Roberts’ detach- 
ments. 

As these pursuits, though harassing to the troops employed, 
cannot be considered as any longer playing an important part in 
the war, or exercising any infiuence on 'ihe struggles carried 
011 elsewhere, we will antici])ate events and at om e conclude the 
subject of the Central India Campaign, by br^efiy showing the 
wanderings of the fugitive rebels, and the measures adopted for 
their discomfiture. On the 27l*h of June, the enemy were at 
II indown, half way between Gwalior and Joy pore; there they 
se])arated into several parties, some to the North and South, but 
the largest portion under Tantia Topee struck towards Jeypore 
to the West. General Roberts had however marched from Niissee- 
rabad towards that city ; and therefore on nearing it and hearing 
of his approach, the enemy fied Southw^ards towards Tonk. This 
tdwn thejfc plundered, and besieged its Chief in his fort of Ramgiirh. 
On hearing, how^over, of the advance of Holmes, wh« had been 
detached with Roberts’ Cavalry in pursirit, they raised the siege 
oh the 9th of July, fied Eastwards to the Chignbul, and then 
moved up its banks Southwards towards Oodeypore. 

Qn this the second Brigade at Neemuch moved North, and 
heading the rebels, enabled Roberts to catch and defeat them 
twice, first at Saujanecr on the 8th of August, and next at Ko- 
haleea on the 14th of August. Thus checked to the South, 
they ^ed to the East, and attacking the Chief of Jhalra Puttun, 
seized hie fort and guns on the 27th of August Threatened 
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from the East by Brigadier Smith and from the West b^ General 
Boberts^ Tantia struck South to Oojein- Here within two 
marches of Indoro* he was met on the 13th of September, b^ 
General Michell from Mhow, and defeated with the loss of all kis 
rans, some 26 or 30. Beating up North East, he passed Briga- 
dier Smith, and captured the fort of Esagurh^ Here he was hem- 
med in by three forces ; istruggling to break through, he was 
again twice defeated by Michell, on the 10th and 19th of Octo- 
ber ; till boi)eless of gaining his object of penetrating the Deccan 
he turned to tlie North, hid himself for a time in the deserts of 
Bikaneer, and then in disguise and with a very small body of fol- 
lowers fled to the Chundeyrec jungles on the Western frontier 
of Bundelcund, where he is now supi)osed to be. 

The rebels who had defeat^ by Lugard at Azimgurh,. 

and chased to the Ganges by Douglas, having successfully cross- 
ed the river, created much alarm under Koer Singh’s leadership 
at Shaliabad and the neighbourhood of* the Trunk Road ; but tlie 
most ordinary arrangements successfully drove them out of their 
vaunted jungles, and cleared the districts. Koer Singh’s death 
i|ct/i little aided th^ pacific solution of any difficulties that exist- 
ed there. 

Oude alone was left to be dealt with by the Commander-in- 
Chief. Jt was full of an insurgent and warlike population, who 
held the whole country, Imt the chief l*orc*es of the enemy were 
a party to the North West, under uien who were attached to 
the Dellri and fanatic Mussulman cause ; to the North East un- 
der the Nana and the Begum ; and to the South East under the 
Oude Talookdars. The leading political spirit among the Hin- 
doos of Oude, Man Sinirh, had tendered his allegiance, and was 
now besieged at Kyzabad by a rebel 1‘orce. 

To secure the country near Ijuckuow, and between it and 
Cawnpore, was the Chiefs first care. Accordingly General 
Grant was despatched first on the Seetapore road; where he de- 
feated the Fyzabad Moulvie on the 13th of April at Baree. He 
then cleared the 'right of the Lucknow and Cawnpore road, tak- 
ing the fort of DoondeaRliera on the 10th of May,andMdefeatirfg 
the forcesunder Bence Madho on the 12th, at Sirsee, thus quieted 
the Oonao district. H6 tlicn returned to Lucknow, (Und proceeded 
to strike at theicOnly remaining body of the enemy who troubled the 
neighbourhood. These were posted at Nawabgunge, two marches 
from Lucknow on the Fyzabad road. Placing an advanced detach- 
ment under Colonel Purnell at Chinhpt to watch their proceedings. 
General Grant gradtially assembled a strong force theire, and on 
the night of the 12th of June, advanced against the enemy. 
Their position was strong ; they were more desperate lhan 
liitherto, and they were ably commanded. But the consummate 
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tsourage and determination of the British, rather than any 
Btrategy, carried all before them. The enemy repeatedly en- 
deavored* to turn the flanks^ but were repulsed with heavy lose. 

"^The British charged the guns. The Gliazecs stood firm to the 
shock, and were killed to a man. Finally by sheer superiority 
pf fire and of courage, the British drove the enemy off the fidld, 
with great slaughter and the loss of ^1 their guns. 

Thus clearing the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Lucknow, apd placing detachments on the various roads round 
it. Sir Hope Grant proceeded to the relief of Fyzabad. On his 
progress he secured and garrisoned Durriabad, and posted corps 
at various points on the road, especially at Nawabgunge, a large 
village where the roads diverge to Fyzabad and the North East. 
By 9ie beginning of August Man Singh was relieved, and 
the rebels retired to Sultanpore, the* scene of Franks’ victory. 
Horsford pursued the enemy to the banks of the Goointee, but 
was unable to cross it from want of boats. Moving troops East- 
wards' from Lucknow, Grant sent reinforcements tP Horsford on 
the 16th and 19th of August, and joined him personally on the 
22nd. Boats still being un])rocurable, he determined on er^^^dsipg 
the river without them. The Artillery being posted so as to 
clear the site of the passage, the troops began to cross on the 
25th, and on the 27th of August the whole force was on the 
right bank of the Goomtee. On the 28th Grant defeated the 
enemy. The next day tlie district was dear. 

The diminution of troops, and their withdrawal to the East, 
caused the enemy to threaten Lucknow from the West. On 
which Eveleigh, leaving his camp at Nawabgunge, twice defeat- 
ed them at Mohan, on the 4tli and 8th of August. On Grant’s 
departure from Fyzabad, the enemy threatened, from the 
North, the post between it and Lucknow, Durriabad ; but 
Chamicr first defeated the insurgent talookdars at Rudowlee 
on the 31st of August; on the 18th of September Major Hume 
advancing to the Gogra routed a large force which was attempt- 
ing to cross ; and again, on the 6th of October, drove back two 
detachments which were endeavoring to repeat tlw attlempt. 

While Sir Hope Grant thus formed a cordon from Lucknow to 
Fyzabad, aiyi thence to Sultanpore, Brigadier Berkelev was 
taking the first steps towards completing the poftion wanting of 
the* circle, by closing in between Allahabad and Sultanpore. 
ijie point of the wedgft had been long driven in at Soraon, and 
at length, in the middle of Jul]^ advancing from that town Ber- 
keley captured the forts of Dehaign and Sirouland subsequently 
extended his force to Pcrtabgurh. Still further to the East, Bow** 
crofi( advanced up the Gogra, after defeating the enemy on 
five different occasions, and cleared Goruckpore up to Fyzabad 
and Bustee. 
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Thus a chain of posts was established from Lucknow to Fyza- 
bad in the North, Lucknow to Cawnpore on the West, Fyzabad 
to Allahabad on the East, and the Ganges on the Sou^. In 
October the country to the West began to be cleared, from Luck)- 
now forces advanced to Sundeela where two severe actions 
were fought on the 6th and 7th of October, and on the 21st 
the neighbouring fort of l^rwah was taken ; while from Rohil- 
cund a column under Brigadier Troup advanced Eastward into 
Oude, towards Seetapore. 

In November the Chief started for the campaign against the 
insurgents between the Gogra and the Ganges. These were in 
two bodies. One under Rajah Lai Madho Singh at Aincthee 
to the Wcfat of Pertabgurh, the other under Bonce Madho at 
Shunkerpore, which lay further South towards the (ianges. 
Hastening himself to Pertabgurh, he directed the convergence 
on Amethee of Grant from Sultanpore, and Wetherall fiom 
Soraon. In this progress Wetherall executed one of the most 
brilliant feats of the war, in the capture of the fort of Rampore 
Kussia. With this exception the’^e operations were eftected al- 
most ^without opposr ion. The Rajah surrendered ; his guns were 
taken ; his fort was destroyed. The three columns then pro- 
ceeded to Shunkerpore and on the 15th occupied the ground 
to its North, East and South. Brigadier Eveleigh was to have 
occupied the West; but he was detained by the difficulties of the 
ground and the opposition of the enemy. On the 8th he had 
defeated them at Morar Mow, and on the 9th he had taken the 
fort of Simree, but tliosc operations delayed and prevented his 
sharing in the investment of Shunkerpore. Consequently it was 
evacuated during the night, and the enemy fled to Doondea 
Khera, but not unmolested. On the road thither they were met 
and defeated by Eveleigh with the loSb of three guns. On the 
evacuation of Shunkerpore, WetheraU’s Brigade was sent back 
to Fyzabad, to commence the passage of the Gogra, and to ini- 
tiate the operations on the other side of that river. Grant 
was sent by for^^ied marches to Roy Bareilly, to intercept 
Bence MaJho^ should bis flight be to the North. On hear* 
ing* of the* real direction of his course, the Chief and Eve- 
leigh surrounded him ait Doondea Khera. On tlje 24th they 
attacked him, completely routed him, and took all his guns. 
•Eveleigh’s, WetheralFs, and Pinckney’s (the Pertabgurh) Bri- 
gades then went through the length and breadth of the land, rouud 
which the cordon had been for^ned, demolishing forts, and esta- 
blishing the police and civil power. While the Chief was thus 
settling the country to the East of Lucknow ; Brigadier Troup, 
havix^ advanced from Rohilcund, attacked the rebel talook- 
dars ui^the neighbourhood of Seetapore, capturing Mithowlee on 
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the 8th, and defeating the enemy at Mehndee on the 18th of 
November. These operations cleared and quelled the country 
Jto the South of the Gogra and West of l^ucknow, while Be- 
ne^ Madho was driven from the Ea-st across the Gogra, by the 
columns under Gordon, Carmichael, and Horsford, who, as the 
Chief describes it, successively took up the running. 

Wetherall’s Brigade, crossing the^^(jogra at Fyzabad, joined 
Roweroft’s dolumn, and General Grant a^asumed command of the 
whole. Iminediately after the passage of the river, he en- 
countered and defeated a strong force of the enemy under the 
Gonda Rajah and Mehndee Hussein, dispersing them, some up 
the Doab, others to the North of the Raptee. Advancing himself 
to Gonda, he detached R;Owcroft to the right across the Raptee ; 
so that the two columns should conunand the whole space be- 
tween the Gogra and the Hills, and oppose any attempt of the 
efteiny to turn tlieir flank and enter Goruckporo, Tirhoot, or the 
other South Ea&lern di‘^tricts. The Chief, detaching Eveleigh to 
the West to co-operate with Troup, (an operation during which 
he ca])tured the fort of Omeriah) advanced with the remainder 
of the moveable forces towards Byran Ghat, on the (xogra of^- 
posite Secrora. The fugitive Benee Madho with his force was 
on the opposite side. An order to Sir Hope Grant to move from 
Gonda to Secrora, cau'^ed their immediate departure and cleared 
the front of the Brilish troops. Calculating however that the 
construction of a bridge would be the loYiger of the two opera- 
tions to get toSocrora, heleft a Brigade undei Purnell at the Ghat 
to make the bridge there at greater leisure, and himself march- 
ed down the right bank to Fyzabad, crossed there, and up the 
left to Gonda and Secrora. 

With himself at Secrora, Roweroft across the Raptee, and 
Grant occupying the intervening si)ace, the whole force moved 
forward, the right slowly almost acting as a pivot, tlie left sweep- 
ing up the Doab. Advancing to Barcitch, the Chief droA e be- 
fore him the Begum who had been at Bondee, and the Nana at 
Barcitch. 'fheiice the Chief advanced to Nani)araP, and first clearing 
t6e cquniry between it and the Gogra, taking two Strong Ibrts by 
the sheer force of vertical fire, he 'then marched raj»idly*to BanlJee 
to the Noril^West on the confines of Nepaul, and surpj-izing 
the camp of the rebels, defeated them with great slaughter, 
driving them across the Raptee into Nepaul. Roweroft, similar- 
ly -having stormed Toolseepore, had driven Bala Rao into the 
CQjuntry of our allies. Aqd thus Oude was cleared of all who 
still clung by choice or necessity to tlie rebel cause. Thus was 
it brought about that, as Lord Clyde expressed it, there was 
“no longer even the vestige of rebellion in the province of 
^Oude.” 
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In less than two years, one of the most gigantic rebellions 
conceivable had been crushed ; one of the most stupendous wars 
on record terminated by the universal victory of the one party^ 
the utter prostration of the other. It woidd be almost blas- 
phemous not to acknowledge that the hand of Providence was 
manifest, every day and every hour, in the events that deve- 
loped this result, manifest incontrovertibly in circumstances 
that no human knowledge or wisdom could have efibeted ; mani- 
fest also, in the unexampled wisdom and conduct it evoked in 
men, on whose actions in a worldly point of view depended the 
good or evil progress of the war. John Lawrence held the 
Punjab, kept back* the wild tribes of Afghanistan, whose 
bands were mustering in Cabul for the invasion of India ; 
and forced Wilson to the storm of Delhi. Henry Lawrence, 
with a wisdom tlrnt surmounted the dictates of mere military 
rules, organised those plans, by which the myriads of Oude 
were attracted by fhe magnet of Lucknow, and kept there 
almost idle and harmless, until the resources of British pow- 
er began to be developed, and the crisis was }>assed. Mac- 
pheison and Dav'dson, by the force of personal character 
and intluencG, and the assistance of wisely chosen ministers, 
held firm to the British cause, the most im|K)rtant Hindoo and 
the most powerful Mussulman Court in India, and through them, 
prevented the rebellious soldiery of Bengal being joined by the 
independent States of Hindostan, and their brethren of Madras 
and Bombay. We doubt whether any one of all these impor- 
tant operations could have been successfully efiected by any 
other man in India or in the world than he to whose lot Pro- 
vidence had assigned the duty — with these exceptions. We be-< 
lieve that Mr. Montgomery could have held the Punjab ; we 
believe that Sir Henry Lawrence was fitted for any position at 
any period of the crisis. 

Another actor in the Drama has shewn a capacity and a com- 
bination of endowments which preclude the possibility of limit- 
ing the sphere of his influence and action. As Statesman, Diplo- 
matist, Administrator, General, or Soldier, Sir Jame^ Oil tram 
h(^ds a place second to none. But he arrived too late to* influ- 
ence .the crisis to the* degree to which it was aftected by those 
whom we have already named. 

To their character and conduct must be chiefly ascribed the 
successful issue of the struggle, while yet unaided from Eng- 
land. The powers which they swayed and influenced were tbc 
most pgantic ; the • evils which they averted would have been 
overwhdming, they would have multiplied ten-fold the difficul- 
ties with which Lord Clyde had to contend. They we»e the 
statesmen of the crisis, but look at the executive. Glance at the 
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innuniBrable instances of men rising to the emergency^ evinc- 
ing character and conduct which it was out of all reasonable cal- 
ciuation to expect. 

•Brasyer, by his dauntless courage and incomparable tact, se- 
cured the loyalty of his Seikhs, and saved the fort of Allahabad. 
Neill initiated that tone of decision and dash which broke the 
neck of the rebellion on the Ganges, saved Benares, and secur- 
ed AUahabsCd. Havelock — ^we need not speak of him, nor yet 
of fhe grand and heroic Nicholson. Eyre, by consummate skill 
and perfect soldiership, saved Behar from insurrection. Vena- 
bles, with his retainers, and Longden, with his handful of the 
loth, held the frontier of Jounpoor and Azimgurh against count- 
less foes. E ulton was the defender of Lucknow. Crommelin 
has inaugurated a new era in subterranean warfare. Baird Smith 
fanned, and Taylor carried out, the design for the capture of 
Delhi, and shewed how parallels and zigzags may be dispensed 
with, and batteries can oe built in the ''teeth of the fire of an 
unweakened foe. Hodson, the author of our new Cavalry, was 
unequalled as a Commander of Horse, as a leader in partisan 
warfare. Tombs worked his six pounders against siege guns, as 
Artillery was never worked before. Bose, with a couple of Bri- 
gades, conquered the whole of Central India from Indore to the 
Jumna. Roberts has shewn how to baffle and thwart a fugi- 
tive, desperate, and ubiquitous foe. Napier has shewn himself 
al^e the skilful Engineer of the operations* at Tjucknow, and 
the intrepid leader in the most crushing pursuit of the war. 
No other army, no other country, could produce so illustrious 
a band, could display such fertility in men ready for any emer- 
gency. 

But, with all these deeds, with all these glorious lieutenants, 
we believe that the magnificent result which has been now ob- 
tained, would not have existed but for the wisdom of the tac- 
tics which Lord Clyde adopted throughout the campaign, and 
the resolution with which he adhered to them in spite of all 
cavil and opposition. Grandly confident in the high courage 
of his men, tlioroughly assured of the terror with which the 
enemy were inspired, he scornfully avoided the display of the 
<me, when the only gain would be to enhance the other. , He 
(msigned to overwhelm and crush the enemy completely and 
thorcJughly. He had planned one great coup of destruction at 
Lucknow, but he was foiled in its execution by the conduct of 
Brigadier Campbell. Arouyd the enemy, then escaped and dis- 
persed, he organized his stupendous cordon of posts, concentrat- 
ing from which, and forcing all minor and local influences to yield 
to the. grand end, he has swept all signs of rebellion from the 
land. 
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We know that his omrations haye not generally met with the 
admiration which we believe them to deserve. We are aware 
that he is taxed with adhering to large and slow, at the expose 
of numerous and quick, operations ; with keeping troops idle 
when they might he well and usefully employed ; with destroy- 
ing the prestige of British intrepidity by allowing the enemy to 
run riot and unmolested, in Bohilound and other localities, so 
that even our friends and allies began to despair of *our success. 

Let us analyze this. There certainly had been a period in 
the war when one great object in all the fighting was to obtain 
and secure the support of every^ posrible friend and ally, and to 
establish the morale of our invincibility in the field. But that 
time had elapsed. The turn of the crisis was over. It was still 
very pleasant and desirable to have regiments of friendly na- 
tionalities in our corps d’arm^c. But their imjwrtance was 
not so great as heretofore. It was become more essential to pro- 
gress towards the thorough extinction of the rebellion, than 
to defmr to friendly but crude opinions. It was no longer 
necessary to vindicate the irresistible superiority of British 
comrage. The Bt itish advance was the certain signal of Bri- 
tish victory. Native and crude views of warfare, fruitiess dash 
and daring, endless repetitions of honorable but empty vic- 
tories, must give place to the wisdom of strategic war, to the 
skilful application of means to the end. The contest was 
with an enemy who wanted not to fight but to harass — ^to h^at 
him was futile. To attempt a petty campaign with a small 
force, solely because it was- ready, while no other columns were 
as yet prepared to co-operate, would be to enter on an isolated 
operation, while all isolated and unconnected operations were 
found to end invariably in wearisome and fruitless pursuits by the 
British, and the re-assembling of the enemy at unexpected and 
unguarded points. Hence the only efiicient plan for campaigning 
against such a foe was to advance through his country with a line 
tmough which he could not break, and of whi 9 h he could not turn 
the flanks. 

jHjfe operation was -sure in its results ; we think we have 
sheiM that Lord Clyde was not slow in its execution. AU'the ob- 
jectipns and adverse comments that we have heard and read, ap- 
pear to us to be petty and trivial. In future ages, when the 
days and weeks of whiqb we are now so impatient will have be- 
come shadowed in the great events and characteristics of" the 
war, history will record among her proudest chapters, the Cam- 
paign of 1858. 
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A Wuiow's jffmmiscences oftlie Siege of lAuiknow, Londm. Jmm Nisbet 
and Co, i858. 

Many may think, and perhaps rightly so^^that of books on Lucknow^ 
and its siege no more are wanted, that that great event has had every 
foftn and phase of it painted end filled up in 'every colour. Every class 
and vaiiety of action and suffering have been recorded, unless perhaps 
the purely medical and psychological, which are confined to the some- 
what dry and profession^ pages of medical reports and reviews. It 
may be thought that such worl^ as those of Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Case and 
the Polehamptons have rendered this little record unnecessary, f^till 
we would not willingly want it. We have read all the Luck- 
now siege literature, and destitute though this be of startling inci- 
dent, mUitary picture, or political remark, we believe it to be the most 
artistic, because the least artificial, of them all Pathos, simplicity, and 
pure natural feeling meet us in every sentence, and while the whole is a 
history of trial, separation and death, there is an under-current of healthy 
emotion, calm resignation, and triumphant trust in the Lord as a * rock 
of defence in the day of trouble.’ 

The writer is the widow of Robert Henry Bartnim of the Bengal 
Medical Service, When the first ‘ sough’ of the mutiny was heard, he 
was stationed with his wife and one little baby-boy at Gonda some 80 
miles from Lucknow. Their alarm daily increased as intelligence came 
fast and thick on intelligence, of now mutinies and new massacres. At 
last Sir Henry Lawrence’s order arrived for the ladies and children in the 
out-stations of Oude to take refuge in the Residency, and our authoress 
and little one, with Mrs. Clarke and her family, set 'out on an elephant 
to join the party that was starting from Secrora, sixteAi m&es distant. 
Their husbands accompanied tliem so far, and the separation was most 
bitter. They found that the Secrora party had started two hours be- 
fore, and so under the protection of a few sepoys alqpe they followed 
thedS, overtaking them at last after much trembluig. Mrs. Bartrum found 
herself in the Residency ih the midst of confusion, dirt, and bad food, 
with her child sickening daily before her eyes and attacked with choler% 
4md in a i^tato of cruel anxiety *for four months aoout the fate of her hus- 
band. like a true Englishwoman she set herself to put things right, to 
aaaistb others, to take charge of motherless orohans, and generally to be 
useful where and as she could From this part the narrative is confined 

HARca, 1859. 
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to lier own trials, while thoae of her husband Are stated, after she has des- 
cribed the ‘ Relief/ in letters of his own to her wliich then fell into her 
hands* She ^us describes her daily life : 

We were up ss soon as it was light, having opened our eyes upon a large white- 
wuhed room, containing seven charpoys (by which I mean native bedsteads) one 
long table, three chairs — or few of us were possessed of such things, and some 
boles and bundles scattered about the room. Our first ocoiipation wus washing 
and dressing our children and^setting things to rights, for this ^as our sitting as 
well as sleeping apartment, then brealdaBt was to be thought of, and this appeare d 
when it suited our atteudanf to bring it, and then it looked«tso uninviting that 
hunger alone made it palatable. The rest of the dtiy was employed in various do- 
mestic matters, and in endeavouring to keep ourselves cool, but the heat was most 
intense and many were beginning to suifer greatly from its effects. In the eveninr^ 
when the work of the day was over and our little ones were asleep, we used to ga- 
ther round a chair, which formed our tea-table, sitting on the bedside, and drinking 
our tea (not the strongest in the world) by the light of a candle which was stuck in a 
Wtle, that being our only candlestick, and then we talked together of bygone days, 
of happy homes in England where our childhood hud been spent, brining from 
memory's stores tales to cheer the iias'^ing hour, and thinking of loved ones^ar 
away : of the father that knew not as yet that his child was a c<iptive in a foreign 
land ; of the bright band of sisters and brothers who fotmed the household circle ; 
but most of all of the husband fleeing perhaps for his life, whose he.irt was with 
his wife and child in their oaptivity, and who might even then bo coming to their 
rescue — and many were the prayeis sent up to heaven that such might be the 
eaae.% 

Her friend and fellow fugitive, Mrs. Clark, became weak daily, until 
reason tottered and sbe did not know her own children. Her baby was 
baptissed at her side as she lay dying, by her mother’s name. Mrs. 
Polehampton, having lost her own husband, now became a true friend 
to* Mrs. Bartrum. We can picture that mother as she describes herself 
piitting her child to sleep and sitting beside him to fan away the mus- 
quitoes, whilst she read the psalms and lessons, and, as she says, how 

* touchingly applicable were many of those beautiful psalms to our ow*a 
^case. Never before had been breathed forth with such earnestness 

* those words let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come be- 

* fore Thee, and preserve Thou those that are appointed to die” and 

* many other sucli expressions. 1 have seldom time to do any needle 
' work, because when baby wakes I have to nurse him again, and amuse 

* him, and talk to him about papa. When I ask him where his papa is 

* he always points up to heaven. It is so strax^gc, and I cannot bear to 
‘ see him do it ” 

Her husband was ever her thought, and there is no scene more iiatural 
and touchihg or more exquisitely and simply told in the book, than that 
in which, when the Belief comes in, she eagerly asks ah officer if he la 
with the reinforcement, and when she is told that he is, walks up and 
down the road to the Baillic Guard gate watching the face of every one 
that came in, spending the last solitary night sleepless for joy; on the 
morrow (September ^6) up with the dfi-y light, her baby dressed in the 
one dress that had been kept for him during the siege, until his papa 
should come. But it was not to be ; hope deferred made her heart sick, 
and Mrs. Polehampton broke the sad news. “ All Thy waves and Thy 

* storms have gone over me. ’ He had fallen at the gate. The scene 
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during the leaving of the Ilesidencj is vrell pid^uted. Now she lost 
her way, ded from the doolie, was close on the enemy’s pickets ; and 
wearied wiCh her boy for upwards of three hours walking through deep 
sai^d and wet mud, she at last reached the camp, and sat upon the 
ground to indulge in a burst of tears. We need not trace her journey 
to Calcutta, nor picture the death of her babe there. She sailed with 
Mrs. Polehampton in the and closes her little volume with 

these words. . ** And now what is my hope 1 truly my hope is 

‘ even in Thee.” iPP 

Her husband meanwhile had escaped to Bulrampore^ and thence to 
Ghaseepore and Henares. There, a^r fever, he joined^ the ArtUlery 
under Major Eyre, accompanied Havelock’s force, but fell in the very 
hour of triumph. Fast nuhes asstra. We have drawn aside the veil 
and gazed for a little on the sorrow through which the widow pass- 
ed Perhaps it would have been more reverent to have left it undis- 
turbed. But the little book is there, and we commend it to our readiers. 
It* is a work as free from extravagance as it is full of natural siznpli'- 
city, as truly beautiful in that simplicity as it abounds with lessons o£ 
God-given fortitude and noble English womanliness. 


Why is ^English Rule odious to ike Nedives of Indian By Major 
W. Martin^ Biugal Retired List. Lofudon. W, H Alim and Co. 1858. 

This little pamphlet is a compilation consisting' of large extracts from 
Mr. Chore’s * Notes on Indian Affair h’, and smaller passages from Mr. Halii- 
day’s Police Minute and the Letters of the Times' Special Correspondent. 
From these the author, in a few remarks of his own strives to shew 
that OUT rule is odious to natives of India because we have always 
treated them with hauteur, ground them down, sold their land, given 
them bad courts, shocked their sensitive Asiaticism ; &c. With a basis 
of truth the writer has misunderstood the whole spirit of the British 
Government of India, ignored every fact that would toll against his 
strong denunciations and alarmist croakiiigs, and asserted, at least in 
spirit if not in so many words, that India is worse governed now than it 
would be under its owm kings or Mussulman conquerors. He has overdone 
it. 


Memorials of Christian Martyrs and atJur Snffefet's for the Truth m die In-- 
dian Rebellion, By the Rev. Wm. Owen, Autlwx of the Life of 
•Havelockf London. Simjlcin Marshall and Co, 1859. 

This work is a compilation partaking evidently, like Mr. Owen’s for- 
mer book on Havelock, more of the character of a book meant to catch the 
reading public and to sell tlian to communicate any new information, 
or enforce any new and before untaught lessons. Its one value is 
that it collects as it woie into a focus, from the Letters and Speeches of 
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Missionaries and the Reports of Missionary Societies and religious 
periodicals^ all memorials of the death of those English and Native 
Christians who, during the massacres of the rebellion, preferred slaughter 
to the denial of their Lord. Beyond such we have one or two 
(H>mmoU place and nerveless chapters, in which the nature of the nrgu-* 
ment for Christianity from the testimony of its martyrs and confessors 
is considered, the professing Christians of the British Churches are urged 
to examine themselves in the light of Jl^e fiery trials, and of the noble 
eoudnet of these native martyrs, anflip to rouse themselves So that 
more men may be sent out into the mission field. With much that 
is good in it here and there, the book is most badly arranged, has 
in it not a few errors in fact and policy, and is in its tenc far from 
healthy or natural. The character ot the Native Christian Church is 
very properly defended from the attacks of those who oppose missions, 
and the desponding doubts 9 f Missionaries themselves. From the statis- 
tics of Mr. Mullens and Dr. Duff, the author shews that 1500 Christians 
were massacred of whom 240 were British Military Oflicers, 4 were 
Chaplains and 10 were Missionaries with their wives He believes 
that converted IlJ^ndoos and Mahommedans were true to their new 
faith in a laiger proportion tlian British Christians, Wo fear that we 
have not sufiicient nor sufficiently trustworthy evidence to form any 
surd opinion on this point, but wo must remember that many an Eng- 
lishman would refuse to deny his Lord and faith os mueh from race 
and national feelings as from a real union to Christ. There seems to 
have been a total loss of Missionary property of £34,900, or about half 
the amount of that in the whole of India We have among the roll 
of native martyrs the. names of Wilayat Ali and Fatima his wife, Daoud 
of Umritsur, Joseph the Catechist, Jhuinali and Hera of Umritsur, 
Gopconath Nundy and his wife, Thakur Das of Agra, and Dwarkanath 
Lahoree. We regret that such a glorious subject has been spoiled, and 
we fear utilitarianised, by sucli a book, and also that liithertu the religi- 
ous literature of purely English writers called forth by the mutiny, has, 
not excepting Baptist Noel’s Work, been so very bad. Yet the writers 
are educated good men, while mere Military men who can handle the 
sword but not the pen far eclipse them, with a theme infinitely lower. 
It arises from this, that the latter have been in India on the spot, tliat 
each one can say as he tells his story. Quorum pars magiia ftu,” while 
tlie formef cannot distinguish exaggeration from sober truth, fact from 
fiction, and above all caimot cover thcircaiivaswiththobe'iintij which 
only they who know the land and its peoples, can exquisitely »pply. It 
may j|;)e too that the professionalism and ignorance of the world of the 
clergy, unfit them to shew all the truth, in its many phases, so that theif 
readers may catch the just spirit as well as read the true facts. 
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XJalcvUa Univmvt^ Calendar far 1S58-59. Galcwtta : JBithop^s Cottege 
Fress, 1868. 

Snt^ Madras UniversUg Calendar for 1869. Madras. Printed hg 
D. F. L. C. Gonmr at the Press qfthe Society for Promotvng Chris- 
tian Knowledge, Vepery. 1858. 

jLdd/ress delivered hy Sir James GolvUe, as Vice Chancellor, to the Senate 
the University of Calcutta, at its Annual Meeting, on Saturday the 
Wlhof Deeember 1868, and printed at the desire of that Body, Cah 
cutta. Military Orphan Press 1S69. 

Wfi intend ere long devoting an Article to tke important subject of 
Universities in India, and at present will not do more than chronicle, 
ill a few words, the publicatiou of these volumes, representing as the/ 
ilo our infant Oxfords and Cambridges in India, or rather our infant 
Lojidous, though this latter d'kes not sound quite so academic, for ac- 
cording to the provisions of the great Education Despatch, which the 
Supreme Government have so continually ignored, oj^r Indian Univer- 
sities are based, almost too slavishly, on the constitutiou of the London 
University. Tne Calendars in both Presidencies are well got up as to 
externals, but that of Madras is so inaccurate, and has so many typogra\>hi- 
«al errors for an academic publication, that the Kegistrar must surely 
be unfit for his post. One examinotioii pajier — ^the Latin for 1857, is 
omitted altogether. 

On comparing the two calendars we are struck by the fact that the Mad- 
ras people surpass those of Calcutta in wisely luaiting the course for both 
Entrance and the Bachelor' s Degree, within a spliere that is in harmony 
with the state of education in India, while at the same time the ques- 
tions given in the Calcutta examination are much more difficult than 
those at Madim We believe the Madras plan to be right — to settle the 
standard and limit the course so as to be in accordance with the state 
of the affiliated Colleges, to be above them of course, yet not so far as to 
make University lloiiors unapproachable. Our Indian Universities are in 
their infancy, and wc must not compare them with European Institutions 
of a similar nature, as they arc now, but rather with ^Ahat these latter were 
in the dark ages, when it was a triumph to overcome the ‘ quadriviuin* 
as well as the ‘ triviuni.’ The Universities wisely condilcted, as tho} gi\e 
promise ofabeing, will be a boon to India and -have a great effect in time 
in raising the lower class of schools as well as the higher, and attaching 
the educated chui^es firmly to the British Goveriilneut. 

We see that both Universities have already two Ba^'helors of *Arts 
respectively, but that while those in Calcutta are orthodox Hindus — one 
a ^ulin Brahmin — those in '•Madras are both native. Christians, educat- 
ed at the Jaffna American Mission School and bearing, instead of che 
native names, the names Charles ’Winslow and David Carroll. They are 
the frst Indian Graduates, having passed before tliose iu Calcutta . The 
number of Under-Graduates is necessarily much Sinaller at Madras than 
at Calcutta. To give a complete history of the University, the Calcutta 
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Caleudar ought to have contained the examination questions fur 1S57, 
as the names of the Uiider-Qraduates who ^>assed it are given. The cha* 
ractera in the Oriental Language Examinations give a strange, learned^ 
and by no means unplcasitig, look to the pages oi these Calend^s. 

Sir James Oolvilc’s address, in both its subject and tone shews the 
change as to the view now taken of the religious question, since the 
rebeUion has taught the Christian the value ot his faith when in the 
midst of Asiatics, lie grapples with the question in a style that would 
have shocked even himself two years ago, and does not spare the no- 
torious education minute of Sir Georgo Clerk and Lorcl Ellenborough. 
The address is a manly and healtliy’^ one ami coming from a * neutraF 
Chief Justice must, with all its timidity, be accepted as a sign of the dawn- 
ing of a new era : — 

One of the most obvious results of the religious difficulty is the ixidispoaition 
to receive even the truths of physical science and the results of njudei u obser> 
vation, because they contradict the dogmas or the dicta of religious books, or 
the teaching or traditions of those who are thought to poasebs a character hosier 
than that of xirofessors of purely secular learning in short, we have to meet 
the feeling, which, in Southern Europe, so long obstructed the receptijn of 
astronomical trutluii or of whatever else conilicted with that portion ot tue Aris- 
totelian philosophy which Ind been ulopU^d by the Chui-ch ; — the feeling which, 
in our own age and -our own country, is still often found lu antii.gouibiri‘to the 
resuflta of Geological do iovery. This huWevei is an evil which time and gra- 
dual enlightenment may remove. But suptw^e it removed - we shrill hardly 
the less have to meet the religious difficulty in another shape. Foi there are 
few thinking men who, if thf*y really possess any religious sentiment, will not 
admit the imperfection of that system ot education, under which the teacher 
I is severed from the religious sympathies ot the huight ; and must either be silent 
upon the relatihns of man to a higher world, oi. if he discourses upon them, 
must be suspieiously heard and impeifeetly understood. Ag.iiu, this difficulty 
has lately presented itself in a new form and with e special i elation to this Uni- 
versity. 1 need not remind you that the University includes the students of 
the Government Institutions from which, necessarily, a^ 1 think, religious in- 
struction id excluded ; the students, whether Cliristian or not Christian, of in- 
stitutioDS under the control of Christian Missiuiiaries, and schools in which the 
teachers and the taught being alike Christians, religions instruction may be given 
as freely as in any European Heininary. It s^'cmcd to uo, who nettled the course 
of study and the subjects of examination prescribed by the Univeisity, that all 
should have au opportunity of distinguishing themselves in every branch of 
learning w’hifli formed iwrt of their ordinary studies. And therefore we insert- 
ed certaiu subjects connected with theology amongst those subjects, on one or 
more of which candidates for Honors might at their choice be examined -exami- 
nation in such subjects being compulsory on none. We know now that even 
thib cotice^niou has recently been objected to in a high quarter. 1 G ust howd^er 
taut on a ^fuller explanation of the whole matter, that objoctlon will bo «emoved. 
One word more upon thi^ subject in connection with the Faculty of Airts. The 
very necessity which excludes theology and religious doetrinb from the compul- 
sory subjects of our examinations, makes the duty of doing our very best to 
inculcate that sound morality, which all, whatever be their creed, may ijeceive, 
th€> more imperative. It seems to me therefore that the warning, lately given 
to the Senate by Dr Duff, of the tendency of the native mind to prefer rile 
subtleties of metaphysics and the intellectual exercises of Logic to the sound and 
practical truths oi purely Ethical science, ''was of peculiar value, >-and that we 
ought to be careful heieafter to oriler our examiuatioiis on mental and moral 
Philobophv in the manner indicated by him.’* 

***«*«« 

I cai.not believe that rroviJencc has built up au iubui»crablo barrier between 
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the thougbtft and feelings of the Western and those of the Eastern world ; between 
races whQi» if Ethnologists are right, are allied more closely than by their com- 
mon humanity. May we not suppose that in the economy of the moral and in- 
tellectual world^ there obtains some principle analogous to that which in the eco- 
nom^ of the natural world permits the aniniHl and vegetable productions of 
one climate to be transplanted to, and to become naturalized in another ? Ought 
we not to believe that it is for some higher purpose than the extension of do- 
minion or commerce, that our vast Empire here has been so marvellously built 
up, and during the last two years so providentially preserved ? But we must 
be patient, we must recollect that we are not merely planting an exotic. We 
are planting a tree of slow growth. The plant is young and tender, and obstruct- 
ed by weeds and \)rainbles But it is healthy, and if carefully tended, will by 
God's blessing become a goodly tree and overshadow the land." 


Memorandum on tlie Province of Aasam, By G, R. Barry, Calcutta, 
C. B. LewiSf Baptist Mission Prtss, 1858. 

Mr. Barry of Serajgunge, with his usual energy and eye to outlets 
for merchandise and speculation, points out, in this short memorandum, 
the immense value of Assam to the Government, were certain sug- 
gestions of his adopted. He shews its capabilities in the way of 
Tea, Cotton, Rhea, Coal, Lime, Iron, Gold and Timber, tho last of wlvch 
is found in the forests that line the llrahmapooter for 400 miles. Ho 
proves that the common impression as to the want of population is a mis- 
take, but that the people, from the unrestrained use of opium, the light- 
ness of the land-tax, and the rules as to clearing waste lands, are 
thoroughly lazy, because better treated than any other of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects. He recommendb 1st “a strjngent prohibition against 
the cultivation of opium. 2nd. (Paradoxical though it may appear) 
‘ a gradual but considerable increase in the land and other taxes.*' Mr. 
Barry seems to be personally interested in the prosperity of the province 


A Lady^s Captivity among Chinese Pirates in the Chinese Seas, Trans- 
lated fi'Oin fh^ French of Made'oioiselle Fanny Looiot, by Amelia 
B, Edwards, London Rouiledye and Co, 

This is one of the numerous ad captandum rndyfis class yf works, 
■whibh the Rebellion in India and recent evenis in China liave so large- 
ly brought into the bookselling market. In style, in exprAsion and 
even in factj, it French — ^thoroughly French, and although the yyung 
lady authoress in her dedication declares that she has never Avritten a 
book in her life, it is evident from the practised LiUeraieur spirit and 
“ getting up” of the whole, that her Narrative has been. published by somo 
literalry artist. The French element is seen throughout,- in its melodra- 
matio character, in its intense ana* spasmodic expressions, in its occasion- 
al contradictions in the same page — ^though that may be rather a cha- 
racteristic of the sex — in its word-painting and in its general extra- 
vagance: For instance ; some vessels in the harbour of San Francisco 
at the height of the gold fever arc thus described. Their faded flagis 
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* hung in tatters from ihe broken masts ; their decks had given way ; 

* and the moss was already growing in the interstices of ,t£.e boards.'^ 
Again, she is a firm believer in presentiments whether of joyful or sorrowr 
ful events. Again, she describesi in the truly intense ana Frencli style, 

* two cheering little birds’ that she had brought with her from Hong- 
Kong. I kiwed them tenderly ; for they were all that I bad to love." 
One does not always dislike this, and if it is so evident in the English 
translation, what must it not be in the original. 

The story is emphatically a ^ dramt maritime^ Tbej^e must be some 
truth at the basis of it, we suppose, from the * corroborative extracts 
from the French Press’ — the Prem, Moniimr and Patrie^ which 
are appended to the little volume, but the superstructure and work- 
ing up are, no doubt, largely imaginative. The story is this. Fanny 
Loviot sets out with her sister on a commercial speculation from Havre 
on the 30th of May 1862 bound for California. They touch at Eio 
Janeiro, and after many dangers, from which our authoress is never free 
throughout the volume, they reach San Francisco. A spirited picturB is 
given of life in California ; but owing to its dangers Mademoiselle 
J^anny, leaving hei elder sister behind, resolves to set out with one 
Madam Nelson on another commercial speculation to Canton, Macao, 
Hdhg-Kong, and Batav a. her partner dies, and in 1864 she at last arrives 
at Houg-Kong. All her hopes being thus disappointed, she resolves to 
return to California, and takes her passage in a Portuguese ship, 
the CaMeray under a Chilian flag and commanded by a Captain Roo- 
ney. After meeting with a typhoon they are boarded by pirates who 
strip the vessel, and force the Captain and his crew, our authoress 
and the only other passenger — Than Lingh, a Chinese merchant, tosubmit 
to every indignity. When engaged in their pleasant work, those pirates 
are alarmed by a stronger set, and make off with what booty they had 
got, leaving the ship to the mercy of the new comers. A faint attempt 
at escape in an old boat was made by all on board, but they were forced 
to put back. I'heir new master resolved tu send the Captain to Hong- 
Koiig to iiegociate for ransom, and kept our Mademoiselle and Than Lingh 
ill confinement until it should bB paid. The horrors, filth and fear« 
of their captivity are described, but still their lives are spared. Occa- 
sioual glimpses are given us of pirate life. Capt. Rooney, of course 
when he reacheiS Hong- Kong, hands over the pirates to the Government 
(the improbSible predominates here) and persuades the P. k O. Com- 
pany to*^ lend The Lady Mary Wood for the purpose of rescuing the 
two captives. Their fii'st attempt is unsuccessful ; they cannot find the 
junicB, but second expedition is made in the Steamer Ann which is 
lent, at the request of the French Vice Consul, by Sir James ^terliog. 
They destroyed many junks and villages, and recovered much of the 
cargo of the Caldera. At last, when the captives’ junk is stranded, her 
sailors decamp. Our heroine in men’s clothes and waving of her 
chemise on a bamboo, is at first mistaken for one of them, but by her light 
hair falling down in tresses, Captain Rooney recognises her and she is 
saved. All Hong-Kong, it seems, was interested in the case ;*many of 
its^U^bitants accompanied the expedition. At last after rest there, 
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per Maltay Beuiiiick and Valetta Fanny Loviot reached Marseilles, 
reached her beautiful France, and so sets herself to tell us all about it. 
Very interesting, certainly, if true. 


The Caoalie7*s of Fortujte or British TLeroes in Foreign Wars By James 
Grants AxUhor of “ TJte Romance of War” Etc, With Illa^raiUms, 
Ltyndon,- Roattedye, 

It was the intention of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, expressed on 
more than one occasion to the conductors of this Review, to write a 
Work or seiies of Articles on Indian Adventurers and Vagabonds, in- 
cluding under these titles the many Euro2>ean soldiers of fortune, as well 
as men of no particular profession, but possessed of great natural pow- 
ers, who over and anon api>ear on tlie surface of Indian history, fre- 
<juentcd in large numbers native courts, trained native armies like 
those of Itunjit »Snigh, and, as none kitew so well as himself (for they 
were ever crossing liLs path and receiving assistance from liim) so 
abounded and still abound in BrilLli society in India. We fear the 
time is fast passing away when accurate information may be discovered 
concerning such, unless they be the few wlio are more prominent on 
accoifht of then* success or notoriety than their bretliren. 

Mr. Grant is bettor known as a historical novelist than as a historian 
or biographer, but in the oourse ol his researches and reading with a 
view to the preparation of his historical romances, he must have met 
with much strange * pcisonar information, that history in tiie course of 
time allows to drop. In the work before *us- he embodies this in 
a series of really interesting and somewhat accurate sketches of British 
soldiers of fortune, whom tlie great continental wars of ‘the thirty years' 

‘ the succession' and • the seven ycar^’, as well as the peaceful ( ondition 
and poverty of their own country, drove forth to seek for*glory, wealth, 
and honours. They were cliieliy li ish and Scotch, — the latter in the 
service of France and Gustavus Vasa, and the former, so famous in history 
as the ‘ Irish Brigade,’ chieily in the service of Franco alone. Hence 
the song, a ver^so of which Mr. Grant quotes in his preface. 

“ They who survived fought and drank as of yore, 

But the land of their Jicarts’ hope they imver siuv more ; 

For on far foreign iields from Dunkirk to Bfelgra*lc, 

Lie the soldiers and cldefe of the Inisu BRiuADr. I” 

Our modem civilisation, and our artificial expedients in the art of 
War, have extinguished the class. AVe do not certainly live in a ‘ heroic’ 
in the old sense, but wc have nobler triumphs to tell of than our 
sires, while India shews wc have not gained them at the expense of Bri- 
tish ‘ pluck’ and Saxon muscib. 

The first hero whom Mr. Grant takes u]), and the only one with whom 
wc are concerned, is the fiimous Arthur Count de Lally ‘ General of the 
troops of Louis XY- in India’, In the course ol a picturesque sketch of 

Maacii, 6 
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him wc arc also introduced to the antecedents of the well-known Scotch- 
man M. Law, who fought on tlie Trench side in the wars in the Carnatic 
and Bengal. The former is worthy of our attention from his undaunt- ^ 
ed spirit, his singular military skill, his cruel disappointments, and his * 
sad fatfe. His father was Captain O’Lally of Tulloch Na Daly in 
Galway, who left Limerick for France when ho saw all his hopes of the 
restoration of James 11. dashed to the ground by the capitulation of that 
city to William’s General — Goda de Ginckel. In France he inairied a 
lady of distinction, and Arthur our hero was his eldest son. As a 
private in the company of his father, according to French tustom, he first 
saw service under the Duke of Berwick at the famous siege of Barcelona, 
so well described by Macaulay in his “ War of the Succession.” He soo|| 
rose to be a Captain in the Irish Brigade, and at the age of fivc-and- 
twonty he was sent by Louis XV. on a political mission to the Court of 
Busbiti. His success was such that on his return he was i»rnmoted to 
the rank of Colonel, and became the favourite* of both lleiiiy and the 
Due Je Bourbon. In 1745 the projected expedition of Prince Charles 
Fdward Stuart called forth all his ardour, wldoh he hfid received ly 
inheritance, as it wer**, from his father, and under the pretext of recover- 
ing some lands in Ireland he ventu’-ed himself in Lciuilon. But Cum- 
berland, *^the butcher of the clau«,” found out the real object of his mis- 
sion, hnd with dithculty Oiir bcrv> c’^caped to France whore he learncdjf soon 
after, the disasters of Oullodcn. Ho remained quiet for some ycar*^, hav- 
ing married in 17GD, and in 17jG, the storm that had been long rising 
between France and England biir^t. Lally, now raised to the dignity of a 
Peer (d‘ France, and promoted to high rank, appears before us as “ the 
Count do Lally, Lieutenant General and Conimander-iu -Chief of all his 
most C’lirislijin Maje^ty\ forces in India,” and on tlie 20thFebiuary 1757 
accompanied by his brother Micliael, he sets shil from Brest for Pondi- 
cherry, wifcli the most stringent orders to destroy every English sttth'- 
mont in the Ea>t and extij’pato tJio Engli.sh themselves from India. 
He left his son, — afterwards the famous Count Lally Toleiidal — at tlie 
College of llaiTourt. On Ihe 25th April 1758 Lally reached Pondi- 
cherry, and next day set sail for Cuddalorc, the lirst of ihe British set- 
tleinonts that lie intdided to attack. 

Though with a large fleet and, for that period of Indian history, 
a large European force, of which the famous Eegiment de Lorraine con- 
stituted a part, and though in himself a host, for he was possessed 
clear jadgrncnl, cool determination, strong nerve, high ambition and 
undaiiiittid bravery, it w^as not in the nature of things that he should 
succeed, UTile£«s he had been absolute. He found M. de 'Bussy in com-' 
mand of the tro ips in the Deccan, disobedient, proud and jealous, the 
Council at Pondicherry, ignorant, timid and irresolute, and the Chef 
d’Kscadre, Count d’Ach6, determined to rcturli to Madagascar and not ta 
a'fford him any a'^sistance by sea, cither in support of his movements on 
the coast or in cutting off British supplies. He was, moreover,, with an- 
enqity Exchequer, at tlio head of an army whose iiay was long overdue, 
and wlio, supjiortcd by the bearing of the authorities towards their Gene- 
ral, w'ei*e^ a slate of chronic mutiny. Not a man on the French side 
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in Ijidia at that time liad even formed, or had a soul bi^^enough to com- 
prehend, the daring sehemes of Lally to raise his adopted France to 
undoubted* supremacy in India, and to expel the Britisli for ever, — in 
l^ct to do all that Clive did. Lally, even if supported better than Clive 
was, would never have accomplished his designs, nor, even if ho had done 
so, could he have peri>etu!ated his power. It is not in the Celt, nor in 
the Franco-Celt. Ho lacked one tiling— will steadily directed to its 
otjjoct, faith that no disappointment can shake, political sagacity to bend 
his conquests to himseil. lie had no administrative power — he was 
an Irishman with French blood in liim Hence in the gieat contest for 
supremacy, when the question was tried — who shall ^be the Ciiris- 
tianisers and civilisers of India, the cllctc blood of the French of tlio 
18th century, not yet purified by a revolutionary cathartic, went to the 
ground, and the descendants of Cromwell and WiUian) of Orange were 
entrusted with the responsibility. 

We need not go over the history of LaUJr in India. It is a sad one. The 
sieges of Madias then under a Lawrence, of Trichinopoly, and of 
l^oudicherry are well told. Here is a picture of Brereton’s death 
at the battle on tlie Poloar between Coote and Lally, in which the for- 
mer, after a desperate struggle, was victorious. In it the llegiment de 
Lorraine gained an honour for "themselves that few can boast ol — tlufy 
broke tive British line, Brereton at the head of the original 7 ‘Jtb-»liegi- 
iiieut (disbanded in 1703, and now organised as the^ Cameron High- 
landers) had been ordered to seize a fortified post which the French 
were about to abandon. In the course of the necessary luovcinent he fell 
mortally wounded. 

“ FojIow — follow” he exclaimed to some soldiers who loitered near 
‘ him, “ iollow, and leave me to my fate.** He soon expired ; Jed by 
‘ !Major JMouson the regiment advanced impetuously on, and altci a 
‘ xaiii and desperate attempt, made by the Chevalier de Bussy*s icgi- 
‘ ineiit, to repel it, the French and their allies w'ere completely routed 
‘ in every direction by two o’clock in the afternoon ’* 

In the siege of l^udicherry we have the following : — 

*■ A body t)f (Scottish Highlanders, who liad ju-^t been landed from 
‘ the Sandwich Fast Indiaman, behaved with their accustomed valour 
‘ ill this alfair. Passing Draper’s (Jrenadiers in their eagerness to get at 
‘ the enemy, they threw down their muskets, and with their bonnets in 
‘ one hand and their claymores in the other, hewed a passage througli 
a juugj.t 3 hedge, fell with a wild cheer on the soldiers ox' Lally, and 
‘ cut a whole company to pieces ; only five Highlanders and two Greiia- 
f diers were »Bhot. *'Jho Highbinders were fifty in number and 

* were commanded by a Captaiu Morrison. They belonged to the 69th 

* LIughland Keginmut, which had been raised among tlie Gordon clan in 

‘^the preceding year.” •* . i t i 

After eight months’ siege, Pondicherry fell on the IGth 1761, 
Sick and disappointed, but with £100,000, he was sent to Britain, as a 
prisoner of war, and confined within certain limits in Nottinghamshire, At 
last George III. freed him, and impelled by a strange destiny he turned 
his steps to France, still bound to retiUTi whenever the British Govenimcnt 
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wished it. His £rst residence in Prance was the Bastille^ a victim to 
the disappoiiitment of France — as so m>jiiy others were, for their 
colonial losses. He was accused of treachery, of abuse of authority, of 
extortion — and in fact of want of success where success was not possiye,' 
while Bussy, now a Marquis, and the Count (VAch6, who had ever 
thwarted him, were the witnesses against him. After being rej)oatedlpr 
tortured he was removed to the Conciergerie. But here we bhall let our 
autlior speak. 

Though it was hut one o’clock in the morning when he aj’rivcd at the Con- 
ciergurie (to quote the report of liia condemoiftion), he refused to go to bed ; and 
about seven he appeared before hib Judges. They ordered him to be divohted of 
his red riband and cross, to which he subiniitod with the must perfect iudiiierence ; 
and he was then placed ou the stool to uudoxgu a new course of interrogation. 

At that cribis a pang of bitterness shot through his heart ; clasping his haiids^ 
and raising his eyes. 

My God !” he exclaimed ; ** oh, ray God ! is thi«t the reward of forty years faith- 
ful service as a soldier ?” 

The interrogatni'y lasted six hours, and D’Achc and De Bussy were successivi'^r 
examined against him. By nine iu the evening the examination was over, and i he 
Count was reoonducied to the Bastille, surruiii ded by guards and sevijia] com- 
panies oithe watch oi Fails. 

At six o’clock next morning the Judges delivered their opinions, which were so 
various, that the clock of the ( onciergerio fttiuck four in the aftcinoon before 
they <|^me to a oonclusion and pronounced their rrmV or decree*, which contained a 
brief recital of the chai*ges agranst iJe Lai ly, without specifying the facts on which 
they wore respectively founded ; but for the commihsion of which it was declared 
that he should be stripped of all his civil titles, his military rank, and dignities ; 
that all his property should be confiscfited to the king, and that his head should be 
struck from liis body on the public scaffold. 

Without emotion the Count had hoard their sontonoc, and with the utmost 
resolution prepared U* die ; yet ho was detained, Imvoring as it were between life 
and death, until the morning of the Pth May 17tiG, when he whs diawn ou a 
hurdle to the /^larc dv (irccr, and hastily, almost privately, beheaded, wiili hi.s 
mouth filled with a wooden gig, to prevent him atldressing the people — thus adding 
another to the mnuy barbarous judicial murders which disgrace the annals of 
France 

“ id is son, Trophine Gerard, who had been kept at the College of Hai court in 
entire ignorance* of his birth and of the proceedings agSiust his father, only 
learned all those secrets when the public interest and commiseration be^'amc too 
great to -concoal them longer. On Ihe 0th the poor boy learned that the great 
General LalJy, who was to die, was his father. Ho rushed, as he tells ua, to the 
place of execution to bid his father, bo recently found “ an eternal adieu — to let 
him hear the voice of a son amid the voices of his executioners, and embrace him 
on the scaffold when^ie about to perish ; but he arrived only in time to 
nee the axe descending and his father’s blood pouring from a dismeml:Y>red ti'unU 
upon a sanded ncalibld. Overcome w’ith horror, Trophine — afterwards the great 
Count Lally iTollendal — swooned in the street, and was borne away insensible to 
the College of Harcourt. 

Thus dn his sixty-fourth year terminated the eventful career of Count Lally, 
the victim surrendfflred by a weak and tyranfiical ministry to popular clamoui;, af- 
fording by his fate a memorable instance of the injustice, ingratitude, and barbari- 
ty of the Court of Versf^lles.” ' 

Of Law, who was defeated by Msijor • Carnac on the same, day that 
Lally surrendered, Mr. Grant gives Us the following account. 

“ M. Law was a nephew of the famous financial projector, John Law, of Jjau- 
riston, near Edinburgh, who, in 1720, was Fremier of France, and ComptroUei- 
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General of Finance, Hit same whose desperate schemes brought ?iie kinpedom to 
the verge of bankruptcy. M. Law hud uiati«‘ fimiseif usef||f to the Scha|i Zaddah» 
son of the late Mo^ul, in supporting the young prince's hereditary claims, and eU" 
forcing hirt autlioiiiy on the provinces of the empire. With 200 Frouchmen (prin- 
cipally iugitives fiom Lully’s (uitpusts) he persuaded the Schah to turn his arms 
against Bengal ; and accordingly the young and rash prince entered that rim and 
fertile province at the head ot 80,000 Indians, whose operations were directed by 
Law, and certain chevaheis bis friends. In the eye of the British (who had then 
become tlio arbiters of oriental thrones), the presence of the Scottish refugee and 
his followers Wiu^moie prt judicial to the title of Zfuldah tlian any other objection, 
and they joined the hul).ih of Bengal to oppose his i>rogrtss. A battle ensued at 
(luya, when Maj'ir (’arnao, with IlpO Britisii, 2500 sepoys, and 20,000 blacks, cut 
the vast ioict* of the young prince to pieces, and took prisoner M. Law, with sixty 
French ollieers.” 


Subject of Ej'avii nation in the English Language, appointed by the Senate 
of the Ciileutia University for the Enirtn^e Ejca mi nation of December 
1859. Published by Authority. Calcutta. A*. C. Lepage <£r CV, British 
Library. 1859. 

We draw attention to this work as the evidence of a plan, and the 
beginning of a series, that will have an important influence on the edu- 
cation of native as well as Christhin youth in our largo Public Sch,^ols 
and Colleges. In apf)t)iiitiij|^ subjects and books for exjiniiuation in the 
two great hiiigu.iges — English ainl lleugali, a practical difiiculty seems 
to liavo met the senate. Works suitable for an entrance examination, of a 
proper size, variety and clieafiness, arc singularly few in number and 
sire seldom procurable even when otherwise suitable. But those w'ould 
soon bo exhausted iu successive yeans, every year demanding its own 
prose and poetical authons. Tliis practical difficulty is avoided by tlie 
fdau of yearly issuing volume of selections, not of short pieces, like an 
ordinary school ‘ collection,’ but of the Standard Works, or largo parts of 
the Standard Works, of our best English Autliors. In addition to the edu- 
cational use of such volumes when wisely selected, as caxih successive year 
issues its own, a small libraiy of staudai’d jneces fitted for the young 
, will be lormcd, in which all, whether at school or not, may read with plea- 
sure and prolit. 

The volume before us is the first of such a scries. The subjects and 
]>ieccs are chosen with much skill and i)ractical kuowledgo of the wants 
of Jibe country as well as of the best pieces of our fengjish literature. 
I’homso^’s Winter” and Heber’s “ Piissagc of the Ked Sea” fonii 
the poetical part ; iu the prose Johnson’s “ Rasselas” represents the 
’ purely literary, a chajrter from Herschel’s admirable Discourse on the 
Sti^y of Natural Philosophy,” the scientific ; while both the scientific and 
moml are rej^reseuted by a chapter from Palcy’s “ Natural Theology,” on 
Compai’ativc Anatomy. Most important to the young-student is the con- 
cluding chapter taken from Todd’s “ Student’s Guide,” in which the 
object of study is wrell i)ut and well illustrated, while the style has been 
purged of its Americanisms. The whole occupies 244 pages. The no^t 
book of selections will bo still more interesting and appropriate. 'It 
will contain the following : — 
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]?OOKRS, , ... 

... Pleasures of Memory, 

COLHRIU^E, 

... Mont Blanc. 

De Quincey, 

... Revolt of the Tartars. 

Craik, 

... Pursuit of Knowledge tinder 
Difficulties. 

Helps, 

... Essays written during the in- 
tervals of business. Part I. 
... Thoughts on a .T’ebble. 

Mantell, 

De Quincey is wisely thus chosen. 


But while giving unqualified appror>ation to the merits oi tne Rejec- 
tion, we must condemn in very strong terms the delay in issuing it (only 
94 instead of 18 months being allowed fur its study) and especially 
the way in which it has been ^ got up,’ disgraceful alike to the printer, 
publisher and ‘ authority’ who issued it. Cheapness we know is with 
tlie Bengali a great object, /but for one rupee with such a large sale as the 
volume will necessaiily have, it is to be regretted tliat should a book should 
be issued with the Imprlni/itur of a University upon it. If the paper*liad 
been twice as thick, the type twice as large, and the binding more 
school-like, it would still have paid the publisher well. But worse than 
this, a prominent emu meets us on the title ])agc and in auotlier part of 
th^ book. I’he w'ell-lanwn name Hersehel is spelled UerschcLL, whicli 
instinct and habit of cyo, if not personal Icnowledge, miglit have taught 
the proof-corrector to avoid. This may bo a little matter in itself, but 
nut as coming from a Univerahy authority, and not in a work designed 
to be read by thousands of young foreigners. Let these evils be avoided 
in future. 


2Vie Indian Church during the GreaJt liebeUioii : an AvfJvenfic Nan'ative 
of the Disasters that befell it ; its sufferings and faithfulness unto death if 
mang of iUf MJvroj^ean and Native Members. By the Rev. M. A. 
Blurring, A, 31., L. L. B., fo}'merlg Missionary in Benares, and 
now Missionoflf'y In Mina pore. London. James Nishat and Co, 1859. 

T HIS work is, to a great extent, worthy of its subject, and is the very 
antipodes of the charlatan-like com])ilat ion of Mr. Owen on the same 
subject, above iroticed. Beginning with Meerut, and leaving Scalkote 
to the l&st, leach station where Missions and Missionaries sijitferca is 
taken up in regular geographical order, and the fullest information ob- 
tiiinable from the letters, sketches and oral statemonts of both Eu- 
ropeans and patives is given, so that there is nothing left to be desired. 
There is a pleasing absence of extravagance in statement and descrip- 
tion, and an air ^oif calm truthfulness well as of heroic €iidurai\pe is 
thus given to the book. Apostasy is related as well as triumphant 
martyrdom, and we rise from the pefusal of the volume, with the feel- 
ing that the infant Church of India in the 19th century is still the 
Church of the first three centuries, in its faith, its iSrmness anditH 
hcroisus^ 
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A M<mual oj\ Teaching ; coninining descyaptiom of the ordinary Systems, 
MettmlSy awl. Forms of Instrudlon, wd/i their Application to llw usual 
Subjects of Elementary Education ; ill usf tinted by smral Specityien 
Lessons, Intetided for the assistance of Students in Nomnal Schools, 
Pupil Teachers, MoniUrrs, and young Teachers in general. By E. 11. 
Rogers, Head Master of the Boys School, Lawrence Militaioj Asylum ; 
and Ma^' of Method in the Bengal Military Noa'inal Sclvool, Sana- 
war ; Lawrence Military Asifluin Press. 1858. 

This work, as tho A uthor says in Kis prefixcc, formed a portion of a 
coni'se of lectures delivered by Liin to tlic stnetents of tlie Normal 
School with which he is conniM'ted. It consists t)f 20 Sections arraiigcd 
under the following heads : — Definitions, Systems, ]VIethods, and Forms 
of Instruction, linlcs and Hints for Teachers, on the Management of 
a Class, rrci)aratioii of Lessons, on l^ible i wessons, on teaching the 
Church Catechism, Ueading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-kcej;)- 
iiig, Geograjdiy, History, Grammar, Common Tilings, Geometry, Men- 
suration, Draxving and Vocal Music. 

In the above the Author has eiideavourcd to compile a digest of all 
that he has found practically uhoful in the educational writings with 
wliicli he is acquainted, after having put everything to the te^t of prjic- 
tice, and embodied tlierewitli the results of his experience. The piin- 
<‘jpa] authorities relied upon in the pre]»aration uf tlie work, are Locke, 
Tate, and Stovr, The arrangement of those autlmritics has been gene- 
rally ado[)ted througliout the volume, and in nityiy instances tlicir lan- 
guage has been used, but in several, the ideas have been exiircssed more 
eoncis(dy, but without any loss of i>ers|)ienity. 

It is a Ijopcfiil sign, when practical teaeh(n\s undertake a careful 
iiivestigalion of existing methods, sind like Mr. Rogers clearly and can- 
didly stat(' the conclusions they take to be supjiortcd by the test of years 
of experience- Wo deprecate the establishment of stereotyped processes 
— the attempt to make all teachers nin in a groove cut for them by 
•amateuFf'^, though on the other liaiid, we should be the first to protest 
against srreti'hiiig this liberty too far. 

In offering this Manual to the attention of teachers, the desire of the 
Author is to assist in the introduction into tlie olementajy Schools of tlie 
(‘oiifrtry of a greater iiiercime of professional skill. We reconilhend tin* 
book lieartily and unhesitatingly, and trust, though at the exercise of 
some self-denial, teachers will each }>roeure a copy. It is not expected 
that' every statement made in the work wiU meet with universal approval, 
neither^ is it necessary that it should be so. The Specimen Lessons on 
I'lommoii Things, Objects, would be differently worked out by us. 
We Vtould think it desirable to mix more method and induction with 
these and the other lessons tlian Mr. Rogers has done. Children should 
not merely be taught to observe, but to make inferences ; and to store 
the mind through the senses is not to train out its higlier powers. We 
lioweverdikc the work none the less for not agreeing in every particular 
with the Author. 
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'dM otor cMKe. Tho *ntboi*« «|grle p<M 9 f(nis, 


/ffjdn BnUha or the Tree qf Ketc/uiiedffe tfw (heiae<!f tStioofc. By BtpreL 
CBiaran OhakrubtuHe. Parte 1 , 2 , <Mt j Ca 0 etlig. I'SffS. 

■* er 

T&r elementiLry works of tho popular ^roacolar writer PttsSifc 
Ishur Chimdrii Bidytoigii being entirely destitute of tbe religiotM^ tdsh 
, xuekit, the conductors of Cliristian Temar^r Schools have long felt tlie 
' want of a series of Bengali school-'books written with a decidedly dins- 
tiW tone. Bafcop Bip^ Ckaran Chakrabartti^ a Catechist in connection 
with the dhurcl} ^of Scotland’s Mission in OaIcatt% ^£M(g6S« in the 
series before us, three parts of which have been alrmy published, to 
flUi^ply this desideratum. Part contains, besides the alphabet, tfagi 
doable consonants and eh(Wt sentences, the history of J^oaSphj an aimo* 
dote of Bir William Jones, the gdden rule, the muhaplioation table, 
and the Lord’s Fraysr Part II. oontams a short aoeonnl; of the 
eajrth, some rules of (grammar^ a saocinct description of tibe seat the 
birth of Ohrut, diVTsmns of time the entrance ^ sin into the world, 
a, abort account of/fUe Bible, the parable of the sower, and bnef des- 
<)kip|dnns of the atmosphere and of the whale. The subjects treated 
im I1L» which iswiiich mors insatly got up th n the other two, 
JWe Uto sun, the Aomii the parable of the prudigrtl son, some rules 
ih gjmi&amf the lUWEifciog of mui, the confiisiOD of tongues, the in- 
«ajrt(lalSon* aind discourses of Christ, En^h conquest of Bengal, Ben- 
1^ fhttts be||si, and tides. ISxe subjects treated in the 
tmerto prublidied ire sufficiently varied and interesting, but whefther ‘ 
ikb new series^will supersede the serial at Pundit Ishwa^ » haadra 
Sjdyis^ar in eWw (jObnsiian Yemacalar Bchools, We greB|j||jf^ub)t The 
Ba-Prindpal of <tae Sanscrit OoQege in Calcutta is uuIh^ ^ a simple 
of wiitwg whi^, in the estimation of art a few per- 
all Jus other defects. Baboo BifMra Cbasia Ch!ak^abartt4 
' , all encouragement Ibr the Spirit, |ihe mdustiy , and 

" dascOVei^ in this undertaklog ; and we stron|ri^ 

I those Missionaiies who are superintendeats Isf^J 

iiiirHiMilil siSwiTi 
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^o man tiho hath ta^kd learning^ hut wiU(onfts^ the many ways of profiting by 
thosu ahuf not lonknted uUh stale nceipkf uk abb fcj manage and set forth new po~ 
9ittons to the uorld and, were they but us tic dust an Linders oj our feet, so long, as 
m that notion, that may ifit sun to polish and bn fit i ti i s^imouiy of truth, even for 
that respect, they inn not utterly to beets* away Mil ro\ 
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Aur I. — The Pavjab Code of Ci^il Justice. Lahore. 1855. 

People at home are becoming wonderfully intelligent with 
regard to India, but they are stiTi apt to treat tins vabt conglo- 
merate of nations, languages, religions and systems, as a unit, and 
to deduce conclusions with regard to one part of the country 
Iroin facts ascertained of another. Some degree of inaccuracy 
may be excused, when we find the 'Secretary to the Supreme 
(jl^\ eminent of India, during this last year, giving orders with re- 
gard to the disposal of certain Maltomedan Sikhs imiiriboned in 
tlie Fort of Allahabad: he should have been called upon to 
point them out, and he would probably excuse himself on the 
plea, that he had never left Calcutta, and was unaware that a 
Sikh was necessarily as much a Hindoo, as a Laptiat i& a Chris- 
tian. 

It iniglit be supposed at any rate, that the laws Ci\iland Cri- 
minal, being imposed by the Conqueror, would at leasst be in 
bonie degree the same; but such is not the case, as may be illuo- 
tiMted by the following anecdote. Two College friends entered 
tl)e Civil Service at the same time, and l)ad sat at the feet of the 
^aine* Gamaliel, but chance separated them, and one drifted otf 
to the Northern Provinces of India, and the Punjab, while the 
other settled down on a judgment seat within a hundred miles 
of Calcutta, and the following correspondence passed between 
them during this very year. The Bengal Judge reports, that 
he had been two weeks trying one Civil case, with the assistaoice 
of Barristers from Calcutta pleading on either side : each lawyer 
had ten pleas, each plea ten sub-divisions, each sub-division tea 
points, and each point ten headings. ' All current worjs was sus- 
pended, flie lawyers dined alternately with the *Judge and the 
]\Iagistrate, talked against each other all day, joked with each 
other all the* evening, and returned together to Calcutta, after 
jiool^eting thousands of Rupees of the unliapp^ litigants, per- 
haps to play over the s|ime game in the Court of appeal. The 
Punjab Commissioner reports, that in that' same interval ho 
had decided fifty cases. Civil or Criminal, in appeal, had held 
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hifl Co«rt of Assizes, had in his capacity of special Commis* 
sioaer hang, or transported to the Andamans, ten mutineers, 
corresponded on every possible sort of subject with every 
possible sort of person from the Chief Commissioner down 
to a poor fellow, whose house had been plundered during the 
troubles : he had traversed in circuit some two hundred miles, 
disposed of endless revenu^e cases, and visited many spots requir- 
ing his personal inspection : he had allowed no lawyer, English 
or Native, to cross the threshold of his Court, and yet the cases 
which were thus disposed of, involved large sums, the Courts 
were popular, the people not ill-governed or complaining, and 
the Code of law was in small compass, and accessible to all. Still, 
with such striking differences as savour mere of different races 
and kingdoms than of two provinces of the same Presidency, 
should ws Punjabee Commissioner in his furlough venture to 
the India House, he would be hailed as fresh from the date groves 
of Bengal : he, the rash, daring Judge, who decided cases by the 
score, would, from the stain of the original sin of his nomination, 
or from the mark of the beast that stuck to him on the Kegist3r 
of public servants, be mournfully expostulated with on the le- 
thargy, and unpopularity, of yot^r Sudder Court at Calcutta. 
You might as well consult him as to the average out-turn of milk 
in th^ Bengal Cocoauut, or the monthly earnings of a Bengal 
Chumar. 

What has caused this difference ? People at home have 
never realized the vast expansion of the empire : the same 
sword conquered, and it was imagined that the same laws 
might control, the whole country ; and so in Lord Welles- 
le 3 rs time, when we conquered the Northern Doab from the 
Mahrattas, and appropriated half of the Oudh apple, tlm Re- 
gulations, cast in an antique mould for Bengal, were re-- 
enacted for Hindustan as far as the Jumna. Now the mea- 
sure of esteem in which anything from the swamps and jungles 
of Bengal, is held by the residents of the imperial cities of Del- 
hie, Agra, and Lahore, was never very h^h, and it was very 
much as if tike laws of the Scotch settlers of the new plantations in 
^Ister had been re-enacted for the sovereign people of Surrey and 
pHiddHbeex^ and in^the twenty-five years following their introduc- 
tioHi the burden of these alien codes became intolerably, and all 
idea of extending them to newly conquered Provinces was aban- 
doned. Tfiey had been formed on the worst type of English 
law, as it existed in the Courts of Westminster before the days 
of Romilly and Brougham : in wactice their object was to l^eep 
the Plaintiff from meeting the I)efend^t, to involve the issues, 
and to decide, if possible, on irrelevant and technical grounds ; to 
spin out the case tediously, expensively, perversely, and fraudu- 
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lently^ and to make the Courts of Justice a curse and a lottery. 
Nor were the Judges unworthy of the machine over which tiuiy 
were called to preside : the rejected Collector of Bevenue, the 
dangerous Magistrate, the sickly man with a few years more to 
serve, the hard bargains of the Company, were avowedly the 
staple of the occupiers of the Judicial bench, and it cannot be 
wohdered at, that the Courts stunk ^nsiderably in the nostrils 
of Britons and Indians. From time to time the Legislative 
tinkers in Calcutta produced some delightful new measure, some 
new variety of technical manipulation, and thus when the science 
was daily becoming more involved, and the results more uncertain, 
the want of something in ^the way of a Code was universally 
felt. Thus it happened, that in all the Provinces not under 
tlie yoke of circumcision, there were little flirtings with codifi- 
cation ; gallant Captains, or intelligent Commissioners, produced 
little bantlings, which were allowed to exist because they were 
so little, but their objects were laudable, being the confronting 
of the parties, the precise definition of issues, and decision on 
tha merits. The Ecgulation Authorities looked on pityingly 
and sarcastically, until the great blow was struck in the Punjab, 
and a Code of Law produced, which has now been adopted 
in Oudb. The tables have been turned, and the system of the 
Agra Government will soon be ground to powder bc^cen 
the two millstones set in motion by the most illustrious of its 
own sons, unless a material alteration be introduced. 

The little Codular flirtations above alluded to never got 
much beyond rules of Procedure. The massive legacy of Marsh- 
man is but an arrangement of Kules of Procedure, Maepher- 
son’s valuable work treats on Procedure only. The Punjab Au- 
thori|||U thought that they were bound to feel their way to a 
codh^Rion of law, posit ice law : they did not resuscitate whole- 
sale defunct codes of the Hindus and Mahomedans, which had 
no more living influence than the Laws of J ustinian ; tliese laws 
were allowed just weight, when local custom had not abrogated 
them, or when they were not themselves opposed to the princi- 
ples of an enlightened Government. They consulted the wants 
of the people and their feelings, collated their customs; and on 
open subjects adopted the approved principles of English Juris- 
prudence.^ 

All 'laws are modified by an equity,* which is' another word 
for the common sense of the majority. Custom is the soul 
of all Law in India, as it is of agricultural Law in England. 
It had long been felt, that unless our BegulatiAn Courts were 
reformed, we must have equity Courts, and this gave birth to our 
Special Commissions, and settlement Courts, 'to do the pressing 

Jus tacito ct lUiterato lionfinum consensu et monbus expressum. 
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work of which the unwieldy Civil Courts were incapable, for 
we had chosen to go back to the letter of the old Hindu and 
Mahomedan law, which had long been practically modified by 
the consent of the people. It is more than probable that these 
Codes were never in their most palmy days so rigorously carried 
out, as they have been in the frame^work of the Hegulations : thus 
harsh law had in the new^Code to be tempered by the Equity of 
custom, not in difierent Courts^ indulging in different proce* 
dures, and surrounded by fresh shoals of sharks, but by the same 
Judge, who, after informing himself fully, cotdd decide on rea-^ 
son and equity. As our English Common Law is formed of the 
debris of Civil Law, so the Common Law of the Punjaub is form- 
ed of the debris of the Hindu and Mahomedan Codes. 

The Legislative Council of India have set up giants of 
their own construction merely for the sake of knocking them 
down. What nonsense has been written on the subject of the 
re-marriage of Hindoo widows I In practice it has always been the 
case among the ruling tribes in the Piinjaub, and the new law 
now quietly sanctions it. Then again as regards the disinl.^^ri- 
tance on account of change of reUgiou, and all the wild assertions 
about property in land being dependent on the fnllilineiit of 
funeral rites, wc know, that in a country like Asia, land is 
the enly real and tangible property, and owing to the weight of 
the land tax, and th<‘ interference of the ruler, that property is 
but a limited one ; and yet we choose to suppose, that these 
primitive conditions were ever practically in -force as reganis 
land as a matter of law, and not of force. The fact is, tliat tliey 
have not, since the invasion of the ^lahomcdans, been in force any 
more than the laws of Leviticus among the Jews, or the Canons 
of the Church or the Anglican Rubric among the Protc[g||||ts of 
England. The Legislative Council prided themselves on We bold 
forward movement of the ** Lex loci,’’ and the liengalee Baboo 
frothed, and the Heathen furiously raged together within the 
cities of Madras and Calcutta, the creations of our own. nation, 
but visit Upper India, and look around the thousands of Mahomc- 
dans, Rajpoots, Jats, and other tribes,, enjoying their shares of 
their ancestral villages in undisturbed harmony with their Hindu 
brethren, with i?o remnant of any feeling of rancour, no re- 
proach, and no debasement : on the contrary they rejoice with 
each othe^; on the occasion of their weddings, and mourilf toge- 
ther at their funerals.. A Hindoo father would regret were his 
son to abandoji the tenets of his ancestors, as aff English father 
would to see his heir became a Plymouth Brother or a Mormo- 
nitCj, but tlie voige of the neighbourhood, and now the written 
law of the Code, would not tolerate his disinheritance. 

If any traveller were to visit the Punjaub, and to a*k on what 
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basis the civil rights of all inhabitants, ofwhatever lineage or per- 
suasion, were grounded, a small volume, which he might peruse in 
one day, would be placed in his hands, and he wouldbe informed, 
that this volume, in English or the Yernacular, was accessible 
at every Station from the Ehyber pass to the Jumna, where tlie 
servants of the Queen of England represented English power 
and English justice to the people of the country. 

We have, during our wanderings, stood in* many Courts of 
Justice in many and far different countries and cities, from 
the venerable halls of Westminster to the Athenian Areopagus, 
from the practical Courts of France to the disreputable and dis- 
orderly justice shops of T.urkey, and we state without fear of 
challenge, that in no Courts in tne world have the poorer classes 
such ready access to their KuleVs, such a certainty of being 
heard, ^ and of something being done to right them, as in the 
rude, and sternly rapid, Courts of the Punjaub. Much of this 
is owing to the unbroken chain of Responsibility, which con- 
nects the head of the Government with the smallest official of 
the lowest grade, but much more to the existence of the Code. 
What a picture of native life does the perusal of such a Code 
afford, for it must be remembered that it deals with realities, not 
with fictions. We imagine first the Court, crowded with the par- 
ties themselves, into which no lawyer nor Vakeel dare ente&; the 
strange contrast of physiognomies, tlie endless variety of demeanours 
according to the age, tne sex, or the religion and residence of 
the litigants. Mark the traits of individual diaracter which come 
out. boinc weak old woman takes up a cause, not her own, and 
with undying energies carries it day by day through every Court 
in the Provinces, and has exhausted the bounds of justice, be- 
fore fancied injury has been atoned. Some haunt the Courts, 
and ^^e a melancholy delight in ]>rocesses. Some sue, as pau- 
pers, for fabulous sums, to which they have no manner of right, 
but to which their ancestors once laid an unfounded claim. 
In comes the agriculturist, the sturdy yeoman, fresh from his re- 
tired \ illage, from his oxen and his jungles, and so obli([ue is 
his vision, so entirely convinced is he of his own right, that he 
denies everything whi<5h seems to tell against it, and proves a 
great deal too much ; in come the witty town people, the disre- 
])utable f(^low with curls down his back, the rcd-tuijbaned banker, 
with books kept in a dislionest ambiguity, and trimmed this 
morning for a purpose, the rascally notary reminding us of his 
type and representative in England by the cringe of his gait, 
and 4;he speciousness of his delivery ; there sits a young wife, 
with her boy, who has #vheedlcd a dying old man to disinherit 
hi^ children by the elder wife, and as a fair pendant, there is a 
trio of grey- bearded shopkc^pers, who ha^c a fecheme to defraud 
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a baby brother, the offsmng of their father’s old age, of his 
fiWe of the inheritance* Orer the hubbub of voices is heard from 
time to time the form of solemn asseveration, which x>a6se8 the 
oommehensiou of the rustic witness, for he will not repeat after 
the Court officer, and Shterrupts the form of oath by blurting out 
the facts of the case, with which he is full charged; some, rctniiided, 
that they are to speak tlys truth, repudiate as an insult the ito- 
tion that they could do otherwise ; sometimes by a mistake a 
Hindoo is sworn as a Mahomedan, or a heavy Sikh, who has 
been stolidly repeating, suddenly brightens up, when the form 
ends with the words ofnis own national salutation — “ Health to 
the Guru,” which he shouts out, as if he now thoroughly un- 
derstood what he was after. jBLundreds leave the Court with a 
curse on their lips, at not obtaining what they sought, but worse 
than the curse, which falls lightly like a spent shot to the ground, 
is the fawning blessing of the party who wins, but who fails to 
recognize the stem justice of the decision, and only fancies that 
he &tects the good will or the partiality of the «T udge. Alas ! 
fdas 1 weary days, and sometimes weary nights, for the mind hoA 
to take in the all the details of each complication*in an intellec* 
tual grasp, and often in dreams will the odious skein of thought 
untwine itself again, and the night’s rest be lost in trying to solve 
hopelessly involved intricacies, and to arrive at a declbion which 
conscience can call just. 

But the scenes, suggested by these pages of the Code, are not 
confined to the narrow walls ot the Court. Busy Fancy carries 
the reader into boundless space, and, as each class of cubcs or 
rule of law dovelopes itself, the whole is enacted in the ixitina of 
the eye, for the actors and the local features are well known. 
We see the crowded Bazaar, the very store where the clo^Ji was 
bought, for the price of which the action is now laid ; there — 
thoi'e is the house, where the foolish old man took home his second 
wife to be a very Helen to his family ; those men, sitting in coun- 
cil on the steps of the temple of Siva, are planning the very 
scheme of fraud which you have spent the morning in travers- 
ing ; in that shop the witnesses are affixing their seal to a deed, 

few steps on, two grey-beards are trying to settle a string of 
'disputed items betwixt two partners, who knew each other too 
well; that belted messenger has just served a proceed, and that 
crowd in J^he lane yonder is assembled for a sheriff’s sale*of the 
property of a defaulter; and far away from the busy market 
place, in somQ distant village, beneath tlie branches of a wide 
spreading poepul, a contract of marririge between two children 
is being made. Sjsated on benches, consecrated for that purpose 
by old custom, are the notables of the village ; there are the dig- 
nified salutation, the conventional \)hLrascs, the distribution of 
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sugar, and all the details which custom may have sanctioned. A 
few years, and another scene is being acted : the parents of the 
betrothed refuse to adhere to their pledge, then come the 
wordy war, the appeal to their Gods and the whole village, the 
vain attempt at reconciliation, the old grey-beards trying to 
r^on, the loud laugh of impetuous and contemptuous youth, 
thennutual abuse and recrimination, a^d then the rushing off of 
one or other, to buy a stamped paper, and file a petition in 
Court. ^ ^ ^ 1 

No wise man despises the customs of a great people, and no 
foreign Government can.afibrd the waste ot power in doing so ; 
still t'le rulers pf the Punjau]) find themselves compelled to give 
decisions opposed to public opinion, and in fact try- to mould it 
to a more enlightened form. Thus it happens that many a respec- 
table suitor goes home dejected, for we cannot restore wives for- 
cibly to their husbands, or allow them to be sold like cattle, and 
it is a great blow to a man passed fifty years of age to find for 
tlie first time of his life, that it is of no use being a Brahmin, where 
all rfirc in the eyes of the law equal ; often have we heard me- 
lancholy regrets on the part of those, who were a little elevated 
above th^r fellows, that the new Government had no respect for 
the respectable class, and the respectable customs of the country. 
During the first year of occupation wc asked a native friend, of 
what the runjabecs chiefly complained under the now regime : 
the answer was remarkable, that we allowed the village trees 
^ to be cut by the camp follower, that we did not compel 
^ every runaway wife to return to her husband, and thirdly tliat 
‘ we did the evil deed,” by which dark phrase he afterwards explain- 
ed, that we allowed cows to be killed. We on the other hand 

ailed ourselves of the assembly of the agricultural classes for 
the purpose of settling their revenue, to impress upon the head- 
men of each village, that, whatever codes might subsequently be 
adopted, they must abandon three objectionable customs, which 
were “ the killing of their ipfant daughters, the burning of their 
^widowed mothers, and the burying alive of lepers the promul- 
^gatioii of these dogmas, which each headman was obliged to 
repeat, as a creed of faith, created a great sensation, and the Ze- 
mindars went home to their villages chuckling at Ae considerable 
reduction of the Government demand, and chaunting«thc first 
rudimentals of the sixth Commandment. At a farther illustra- 
tion of the depth of moral degradation to which the people, in 
spite of their ^lojir, wefdth, and independent character, had 
sunk, ,we may mention that the* descendants of the founder 

* iLis scarcely necessary to add fliat this privilege was not conceded to theBedees, 
the lineal descendants of Oooroo Nanuk : on the eontrary they were warned that 
the practice would be continued at thef peril ul their livcb ajid estates. At the tiine 
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of the Sikli ffiith gravely jHitltioned^ that to them might be pre^ 
served the time-hallowed privilege of killing their daughters ; 
and» as if to shew how ridiculous poor human nature can 
be, while the Hindu petitioned loudly and longl^ that the 
slaying of cattle by the Mahomednns might be interdicted, 
the Imihomedans, in the dush of their newly acquired liberty, 
requested that the Hindus might be forbidden to cut ofP the 
heads of goats according to their practice, and be restrained to the 
more orthodox, Levitical, mode of cutting the throat of the jHior 
beast accompanied by a prayer, 

A thrce^fold decision of civil suits has been humorously made 
among the Natives, to which, being very comprehensive, we 
may conveniently adhere — Money, Women, Land. We propose 
to notice each doss separately. The cases under the first class are 
of endless variety, embracing the petty parole debt or loan, and 
the complicated accounts of Bankers and Merchants, extending 
over n series of years. , The ♦great system of credit in India is 
a real wonder, and the most striking proof of the high civiliza- 
tion of the people, and the best reply to those wlio accuse 
them of barbarism. ‘Civilized they are, but in the oriental type, 
and the extent to which credit is now unduly given, is partly 
owing to the laxness of their habits of business, and jiartly to 
tlie restriction of the i.ionetary currency. In India, as in other 
oriental countries, there ih no fixed price to an} tiling but grain, 
for everything else a bargain has to be made ; in England the 
wholesale dealers have settled the price, and nothing remains 
to the honest retailer but to sell; in India every settlement 
of account is a complication, and there is a painful feeling in the 
mind of the Judge, that either party is trying to get an undue 
advantage over nis adversary. Endless are the varieties of 
trades, the Avholesale dealer, the travelling merchant, the bank- 
er, the broker, the tradesman, the great commercial houses, 
and their agents and correspondents, and step by step we des- 
cend to the miserable retail dealer qf convertibles, or costermon- 
ger, but all give credit, all fight to thejiirt farthing. Money ii^ 

of oar accession there was not a single female iiTiCe Be<lec tribe ; the relation of 
sister, aunt, and daughter was unknown. Year after year the census is now taken, 
and during the imst autumn we had a review of all the little Bedec girls, amounting 
to nearly two hun'Ured, wlio liavo been bom under our rale at the single town of 
Derail Baba ITiuiuk : the children varied fh)m eight years to a iHw months, and 
should tin; British power bo swept away, these ransomed lives will Aimaiii as a 
monument of our humanity : the males ox the family arc computed at two thousand, 
and Uio females can scarcely exceed three hundreil, and it wiV take thirty years, or 
more, to bring the two sexes to the proper equilibrium. Some of the littfc girls had 
been married, but no Bedee has }ct attained to the honour of being asniaternol 
grondfatlier. Yet Uicse were tlic most sacred, ^ic most powerful of the Sikh tribes, 
at whoso feet Maharaja Kunjeet stood, who were loaded with presents, and 4ad be- 
come the curse of the country. Facts like these indicate the character of the people 
for whom wo had to legislate. 
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tlie one, and only fnlcraxn, on which Indian Society toma: the 
revolution of the wheel of fortune has raised peasants to thrones, 
and reduced princes to the streets, the line between the un- 
successful felon, who is chained in the gaol, and the successful 
freebooter, who, clothed in silks and shawls, is honoured by the 
^British Government, is a dubious one. Bank therefore, or vir* 
*tue, without money, just go for nothing : no sooner does a many 
of whatever degree he mav be, get a little money, or em- 
ploy under Government, than he improves his food and cloth- 
ing, buys a horse, and goes about with a train of followers, raises 
his home a storey, shuts up his wife behind brick walls, plants 
a garden, and becomes in cpmmon parlance a great man the 
position of his children is altered, and, when the fortune is ex- 
hausted or the employment ceases, their future is embittered. 
A man of low caste, when he geto rich, tries to improve him- 
sell Iir4iat respect also. , We have known a Chumar, on whom 
f o r t ai fc e smiled, pass up into a Kubal,.but with Hindus this is a 
matter of difSculty. Among the Mahomedans it is wonderful 
how the race of the man betters itself with his clothing ; the 
poor needy Shaikh, dealer in grain, in which denomination most 
converted Hindus merge, becomes a Koreshy or Ansary, and, if 
the market be favourable, he expands into a Syud. Of this we 
have a notorious case in the family of Azizooddeen and Noosood- 
deen, who first cloaked their ori^in^ as Barbers under the affect- 
ed humility of Fuqueers ; as their descendants became wealthy, 
part have become " Ansars,’* and part Syuds.” In the same 
manner Nuwab Imamooddeen, after plundering the fairest pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, has lately discovered that his Hindu an- 
cestors were Bajpoots, and not dealers in wine.” 

The Ci\ il Court becomes the favourite arena of the whole popu- 
lation : every kind of claim is brought forward, debts that have run 
on for years in books of the rudest kind, are cooked up and enter- 
ed with now dated ; the release of piortgages is sued for, which 
have gone for generations, where the home has been rebuilt fre- 
, quenuy in the interval ; one man sues for money lent by lus de- 
ceased father to the deceased relation of another ; claims of in- 
heritance, according to law or custom whichever suits the claim- 
ant ; claims for jewels deposited, or pawned ; claims for arrears 
of wageB,^balanceB of account, injury to caste os honour, are 
all thrust in. The wonder is at first, how these matters .were un- 
der the former rule disposed of, but a. little reflection will 
show, that they*were not disposed of at all. The Coigrts are at once 
a nouelty and a curse ; the period of limitation of suits is being 
nadually reduced from twelve to six years, and now, except for 
bonds, to three years^ and eventually it may be still further re- 
duced to twelve, or six months in some cases. As liberty may 
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degenerate into license, so too great facility for litigation rouses 
the worst p^sions ; like strong drink it overpowers weak heads^ 
and demoralizes the whole population, by the rancour and per- 
jury which it produces. 

The second great class of civil actions relate to women: it 
has been broadly asserted, that there is no case brought forward 
in the Criminal Courts, which cannot be traced directly ordn- 
directly to that after-thought of the Creative Power, whose spe- 
cial vocation it has been to bring woe to man. There is no 
doubt also that a very large proportion of civil actions arises in 
every country from tois cause, simply because there has been 
from the beginning of human affairs an attempt to keep them 
. down, and debar them from the equality to which they are enti- 
tled. It is self-evident that the Old Testament was written by a 
man : the tenth Commandment was clearly reduced to that vehicle 
for ideas, which we call words,*’ bv one of the male aesij had 
Miriam been commissioped to legislate to the Israelitesi she 
would probably have expressed herself otherwise. However 
unjustly trodden down, nature will raise its head, and is general- 
ly triumphant ; any unjust law of restoration against the equity of 
things is sure to Hirike in the rebound. Thus it has happened 
as regards the law of women both in England and India. The 
wife« has often been the ruin of the liouse in both countries ; iu 
England, though denied a legal existence while under coverture, 
though her pioperty has been at the mercy of her tvrant, though 
unjust laws liave prevented her being heard iu the case which 
aflccts hoT honour, her fortune, and her status, she has general- 
ly won in the end, or made her victor rue his success. 

So also in India. From her earliest hour she has been oppress- 
ed : no congratulations mark her birth ; her poor mother’s heart 
fails her and her groanings recommence when she hears that a 
female child has been born ; no care watches over her childhood 
to mark the budding beauty, and to develope the dawning intel- 
lect ; if by the mercy of the British Government, or the humble- 
ness of her caste, she escape the opium pill, or the sly pinch of 
the jugular vein designed for her to preserve the honour of the 
inmily, she grows up untended, unwashed, uneducated, and very 
often unclothed- In infancy she is disposed of by betrothal, 
and so much cash, so much grain, so many trays of ^cetmeats 
iind their, way to the family-dwelling, as the price of her oharms, 
and the barter of her. affections : in her non-age she is married, 
liut no lionoujr awaits ker even on this occasion, the bridegrobm 
is the great object of the ceremony, but where is the l^ide ? 
Hired courtezan? are dancing for tbe gratification of the men, 
while the women of the family are huddled away in closets^ or 
allowed to peep through scicens. I\K)r hapless daughter of Eve ! 
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&ros has no existence for her ; she never listened to honejed 
words ; slie knows nothing of the honour of being wooedj or of 
the glory of being won ; not for her the indistinguishable throng of 
hopes, and fears, and gentle wishes, till the hour arrived, when in 

f ranting favours she was herself thrice blessed ; she knows not the 
lushing honours of the bridal bed; her father arranged the 
trahsaotion with the boy’s father ; her family barber looked at 
him, his family barber examined her, noting her defects and 
her merits ; the male relations atej and the Brahmins prayed, mut- 
tered, and ate also, and she had a ring thrust through her nostril, 
and irns a bride, A few years afterwards when she had arrived at 
n nubile age, amidst the conyentional howling of all the females of 
the house, she is deported with a proportion, fixed by custom, of 
cooking pots, clothes, and jewels to the house of the bridegroom 
— a beardless lad, whom then for the first time she sees, and she 
is thrust into another labyrintii of dark passages, murky yards, 
and musty closets, resembling so far th^ paternal mansion, amidst 
a crowd of mothers-in-law, stern aunts, child-mothers, and widow- 
ed* girls, who represent, and«make up, the hidden treasures 
of ail Tiulian home. 

Nor in married life is her situation much improved. Owing to 
the universal habit of whole families herding together, and the 
comfortless arrangement of dwelling houses, for years she never 
sees her husband except by the light of the chaste moon on the 
fiat roof of the mansion, or by an oil lamp in a closet ; he is often 
absent for months and years ; to the end of her days she never 
appears un\eiled in his presence before a third person, not even 
her children ; she is never addressed by her proper name ; if she 
prove a mother, she has at least the blessing of her children and 
teaches them to fear their father, but if her husband’s lust of the 
eye fall elsewhere, she has a hateful colleague thrust in, with 
whom life becomes one continued jostle of persons, choking of 
choler, and conflict of children, and, if she be cmldless, she mourns 
her hard fate, and submits. Her sin has not been forgiven in child- 
bearing, and she even cherishes the child of her rival, for the 
want of something to love. We pass over in silence the angry 
words, the neglect, the cuffs and even blows, that must be the 
case in some households in a country where yo shame attends 
the act 0^ striking a woman; we pass over such opixages in si- 
lence, for m England not many years wo, a mother, in bringing 
a charge against her son, stated in evidence, that he beat her as 
much as if she had been his wife : in England there are savages 
still. • 

But the Indian wife has her revenge — ^the time comes, and 
the •woman. In the declining and obese period of lil'e, when pas- 
sion is lulled, and the only*object of the male animal, who has 
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1>6eome seedy atid weedy, is to be respectable, when the wife has 
become haggard, wrinkled, toothless, and hideous, she can wring 
bis heartstrings, she can expose him to the gossip of his neigh-* 
bours^ and to the tittle of the Court She sues him for alimony, 
or maintenance, oiv-that fertile source of yexation— dower, or for 
jewels, which ^ she declares to be her separate property, she , 
carries her wrinkled face *1010 Court, and even lays bare h*er 
chaste bosom, rivalling a sun-dried mud bank more than the 
conventional snow drift, denounces her husband, discloses his 
weaknesses, and derides his defects. She thus revenges herself 
and her sex of many a slight, many a cuff, and this must go on, 
and he must bear it, mucm as he looks forward to4he day when 
it will be his special privilege to expend a few copper cenns in 
faggots to consume the carcase of the woman who had been his 
torment, unless she outlive him, when she will not be behind 
hand in each detail of conventional woe. Still, in spite of all 
these disagreeable circumstances, the Courts are pestered with ri- 
diculous claims of brothers-in-law, or cousins, to possess thenk- 
selves of the persons of widowt, in whom they imagine that 
their family have invested capital, of which they wish to enjoy 
the interest : we have known many long fights with regard to 
the hand of very undesimble ladies betwixt the party who con- 
siders that he has a legal remainder, and the party who is in 
actual possession, tlic one pleading a species of tenure of tall 
female, and the other a tenure in corde. 

The wicked Novelist, Balzac, lias somewhere written, that a 
man should not venture to marry, until he had at least dissected 
one woman : wc would warn the Hindoo to witness one such 
civil action, ere he add to his family. As far as we personally 
know such ladies, (and our acquaintance is confined to the arena 
of the Cutcherry) they are apt to be unamiable, \inguarded of 
speech, rather spiteful, and very unreasonable, certaimy not the 
ministering Angel with whom you would wish to share the 
Arab tent; none so earnest in impeal, none so unruly and 
obstreperous, and the Judge is fortunate to have a table and 
rail between himself and the litigants, and not to have a long 
beard to tempt insult, for the Sikh lady is apt to run to bone in 
formation, and would be a powerful enemy in conflict. Nor do 
they per^cute their husbands or their male relations enly ; none 
so pertinacious a^^oinst the world and its institutions at laVge, as 
tliat wretched widowy who has been tempted by some devil 
to waste 60 ipany weary days and weary nights, for the pos- 
session of some miserable hovel, the value of which would 
never equal such an expenditure of temper, credit, words, or hard 
cash. A personal experience of some terrible widows, clasifing 
your knees at every unguarded opy>ortunity, shrieking at every 
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corner, vexing the spirit at uncertun hours, hall often tempted 
US to sympathise somewhat more with the unjust Judge, wheir 
has been held up as an example for as to avoid. 

And all this has arisen under ^ our rule, all this trouble is 
authorized in the Code, and it exists in the necessity of things. 
It is dangerous to insult the feelings of a people, yet here we 
mu8t run athwart their most deep-reoted^ prejudices, and the 
Judge, though satisfied that with a conscience and principle of 
rectitude he could not decide otherwise, returns daily to his 
home, deeply conscious that he has wounded their feelings on the 
tendcrest point. Their whole practice with regard to betrothals 
is iniquitous. • Women are transferred like cattle ; circular oop- 
tracts are made, by which a w^ole series of marriages is ar- 
ranged, grown up women tied to boys of tender years, Uttle girls 
made over to old men ; brothers sue for forcible possession of the 
widow of their deceased brother ; the woman is treated as a chat- 
tel or a domestic animal, of which the joint property is vested 
in the whole family. The conscience of our iurisprudence is 
opposed to all such transactions, and they cannot be upheld : great 
is the wi'ath and loudly muttered the dissatisfaction of many a mid- 
dle aged country gentleman, who, from his age and time of mind, 
cannot see the drift of the policy. Moreover the evil has been ag- 
gravated by the novelty of our rule, for no sooner had the Bri- 
tish Army crossed the Sutlej, than it got about that we were 
governed by a Queen, and the Companjr was believed to be a 
female of some denomination. This gave birth to a feeling of in- 
dependence among the womankind of the country ; hence a 
quarrel and a minature rebellion in every house : — the astonish- 
ed Sikh worsted at Sobraon at least honourably, had in bis own 
home to carry on a disgraceful contest with a loud tongue, cased 
in a body \vhich he no longer dared to chastise, craving for more 
jewels, more clothes, and threatening to avail itself of its new- 
ly acquired liberty. 

This dislocation of domestic relations is brought about by 
polygamy, and child murder, which by destroying the numeri- 
cal equality of the sexes, has given women a money value in the 
market, as a thing to be sola, and, when bought, to be kept 
possession of. Polygamy may be dismissed ^n a few words. 
None of^he respectable middle classes tolerate ij: ; in extreme 
cases t>f childless husbands the privilege may be undef a protest 
made use of, for to a Hindu it is a mshonour and sorrow to be 
childless : the* poor cannot afford it: it is only ^ong the wild 
beasts of llie pseudo-aristocracy, that the custom prevails 
to any extent, and iheyf as a class, are being, extinguished. A 
la^ to place polygamy under civil disabilities might be passed 
without exciting a remark, fbr it is as unsanctioned by the feel- 
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ing of the people, as escesaes of the same character^ though 
developing theiUBelves in the European form of profligacy 
and adultery, are against the feelings of the people of £ng* 
land: indeed now that the power ot the ^hip and the fetter 
has been removed, the custom is not likely to oe much practis-* 
ed. It was all very well for a Chieftain residing in a fort;, 
with four bastions to indulge in the luxury of a separate wife in 
each tower, or a banker with two or three dwelling-houses might 
find it feasible, but for a man with limited means the experiment 
would be dangerous, and even in ordinary single-handed con- 
tracts, tricks arc often played ; the barber of the bridegroom is 
bribed, and at a time when it is top late to recede^ the bride is 
found to bo one eyed, marked hideously with the small pox, or 
imperfectly developed in mind or bod^ . A contract, based on 
misrepresentation and fraud, is but a sorry start in life for the 
young couple. 

Female infanticide lies .deeper, as it is based not on individual 

E ossion but family pride : it must have taken some years, or per- 
nps generation*^, to stamp the injquity in its present complete 
form, to drown all feeling of humanity, shame, and manliness, and 
it will take some lime to destroy that feeling. The subject has 
been misunderstood : it is not only the undue expenditure at 
weddmgs that led to tlie crime, as this would not have induced 
the wealthy in some particular tribes to adopt a practice which 
their neighbours c(j[ualljr ealthy revolted at. The facts are these* 
Indian Society is diMdcd into castes, and each caste into tribes 
infinite ; a man must marry one of his own caste, but never one 
of his own tribe ; as long as these tribes are relatively equal, no 
trouble would arise, but as in process of time one tribe became 
conventionally more honourable than the other, and as it is a 
point of honour never to give a daughter to one of a tewer tribe, 
there must be certain tribes, who may have equals, but can have 
no superior, and, if there should be no ^qual, as in the case of 
the Bedee tribe of the Khutree caste, there is no alternative but 
dishonour or female infanticide, and of course they chose the 
latter. Let us illustrate this position further. Suppose that the 

g reat caste of Smiths had from times b^ond the memory of man 
eing divided into tribes, the William Smiths, the John Smiths, 
and Andrew^ Smiths, and so on. Now by the neceB|[ity of the 
case a Smith must marry a Smith, but not one of his own cog- 
nates; anci all would. go well, until the disturbing cause of re- 
lative rank happened to interfere. Unluckily on'e of the ances- 
tors or the .Andrew Smiths was said to have been an EasJb In- 
dia fifartotor, Lo^ Mayor of London, or a popular low church 

! >re|||ier, or a personage of some such distinction as would kad 
fiajSKsoendants. who were apparently equal, to consider them- 
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selves relatively better thm the William Smiths : the sad conse* 
qiiences of this absurd distinction would be that tlie Andrew 
Smiths as a tribe5 sooner than give their daughters to the William 
Smiths or the other inferior tribes^ habitually practice female 
infanticide. * Hinc illm lacrym®.’ 

But ever and anon, amidst this wilderness of the affections 
*flashes out on the part of that sex who can forgive their tyrants 
every fault, even infidelity, with a bright light some instance 
of the tenderest, because unrequited love. The voice of the 
country, and tradition of the Golden A^e, are against such treat- 
ment of the weaker vessel, and generation after generation have 
sympathised with the pictures of truth and fidelity, which have 
been pourti*ayed so vividly ‘and with such sweetness by Valmiki 
and Yyasa, the great heroes df epic poetry, and gathered 
round many a fireside have young and old alternately wept and 
smiled at the tale of the sorrows and triumphs of Sita and Da- 
iiiayanti. Still in spite of their social degradation, lives the pro- 
verb, that though a hundred men fbrm only an encamjpment, 
oqp woman constitutes a home : still inconsistently the dearest 
affections and nicest honour df the great people of India are inter- 
woven in the veil which shrouds their females. They plunder 
pro\ inces to load them with jewels, and then complain when 
restitution is demanded : they worship their mothers and elder 
relations, treat their wives as so much dirt, and ignore* their 
daughters, yet will those wives travel long distances to visit them 
in prison, and sacrifice all to get them released, and scenes of- 
ten occur which reconcile us to the oriental development of 
humanity. The neglect on the part of the selfish Lord, often 
displays itself in as ludicrous a manner as the devotion of the 
wife. It is the custom for Hindus on the loss of a relation to 
bliavc their beards by way of mourning, and we once asked a Raj- 
poot, who had lately lost his better half, why he had neglected 
this attention. The reply was, that he would as soon think of 
bhaving his beard for the loss of a pair of old shoes. On the other 
hand we once overtook a lone female on our road towards the 
Ganges, and she informed us that she was journeying many a 
league to commit the remains of lier Lord to the sacred stream. We 
looked back expecting to see some modest conveyance, on which 
these melancholy rcllques were deposited, but there wqp nothing-;, 
on inqui^ she undid a knot in the corner of the Sheet in which 
she was clothed, and showed us a tooth and a bit ^f calcined 
bone, which she had picked up from the cinders of the funeral 
pile,, and which she considered to be a representative of 

her husband. ^ 

The third great class of cases relates to lana. uramariiy such 
cascb are much in\ol\ed, and in Lower Bengal their decision is 
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surrounded vrith almost insurmountable difficulties* But a wise 
policy has in the Punjaub set all these matters at rest, and from 
the confusion which prevailed^ order and certainty have been 
extracted. Many and conflicting were the rights to the posses- 
sion of the fruits of the soilj and to the soil itself : all have now 
been reduced to three great heads, the rights of the cultivator, 
the rights of the owner ^in fee simple, and the rights of J;hd 
assignee of the Government share of the produce. The amount 
of the share demanded by Government having been limited, pro- 
perty at once acquired a new value, and special officers have 
been deputed during the last nine years to carry out the details 
of this great work, but, though the machinery is different, the 
code of law is the same, and the right to enjoy,*and tiie power 
to alienate, are guaranteed and defined. 

The leading features of the Code are liberal and practical, 
opposed to useless form, and trusting rather to a strong and 
honest executive, than to judicial check. The fiscal and executive 
officers of the Governmeflt are free from the molestation of civil 
actions, but let them abuse the power confided to them, and j;he 
strong hand, which set them on the cuiule chair, will be raised 
against them and destroy them. It is an absurdity that the 
business, which is done by one department, should be reviewed 
and reconsidered another ; it sounds constitutional, but it is 
inerefy vexation of spirit : a sharp, and strict, appellate Court 
prevents all abuse ; a simple people are mystified by the conflict 
of departments, and wisely therefore in the Punjaub all func- 
tions are united. India has not yet got beyond the patriarchal 
period. We are of opinion, that even the older provinces would 
gain by a return to the simpler types of Asiatic rule. 

Every kind of evidence is received quantum valeat,” and 
the Court judges of the value ; parties may be witnesses in their 
own cases, and the Court may itself seek for evidence from 
whatever source it like; it will not accept at second-hand, 
what can be obtained more directly. The rigour of the old 
written law is tempered by the equity of the lex loci” and 
** lex personas,” the interpretation of which is now neither left to 
venal Arbitrators, to Pundits, or to ill- instructed Judges, but is 
embodied in leading principles, which are open to revision from 
time to tiipe ; and by degrees it is hoped, that this unwritten law 
may be codifibd, and a more precise line drawn betwixt'lhe.mutu- 
al confined of conflicting customs. 

It would be rash in a word to condemn the ancient Civil Code 
of the Hindoba, and the more modern and wider spread Code 
of the Mahomedans. They represent the wisdom and experience 
of many generations, and were drawn fiom the same founf as 
the Lcvitical Code and the Roman Qi\ll law, but arc tinctured by 
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the Age, and Ae oBme, in whieh they were oeiiiicilitted^ to iriilliMfs 
in some .things they ere in advance of even E&i^iali 
We are but advaneiiig by dow steps to the proinulMwiBt ai flte 
doctrine, admitted hunoteds of years by the Hindus, tihik 
wife’s savings are her own : a natum seraement protects every 
woman* We are the savages and barbarians in this matter, <m thf 
o^her hand the Kndoo law is loaded with an intolerable WeigM 
of disqualifications, of which we have now purged it, and^^ 
Courts are freed from the absurdity of making a man take an 
oath which is not binding on his consoienoe, and the iniquity of 
depriving a man of privileges, because he happens net to be of 
the dominant gerauasioiL 

Under the TPunjaub Government exist the time-honoured 
domestic institutions of polygamy and polyand^, though on 
the latter the Code is silent. Each is baseu on a similar iniquity, 
and is derived from the old patriarchal habits of licensra 
concubinage. There exists fldso that right of Divine, which the 
opponents of this measure dignify with the name bf Successive, 
as ^opposed to Contemporary, polygamy. Of the laws of 
inheritance there exists every varie^—every vagary of poor 
human Nature, except the unnatural preference of one child 
among many, which European Nations oaU Primogeniture 
that law, denounced by Englidi jurists as the most unna^ral 
that Legislation ever saw, out to which custom has hardened 
us, is in India confined to the succession to thrones, and as such 
unknown to this Code., But here we find legalized the Mosaic 
hw by which a man may marry the widow of his brother, and 
this liberty is outwardly symbolised by the casting of a sheet, as 
Boaz did three thousand years ago over Ruth. Obedience to 
parents is inculcated, but as a mor^ obligation only, and though 
a child of tender years will be restor^ to possession of 
the parent, at the age of eighteen entire liberty is conceded, 
and if the child, although a legal minor, be of a mature and com- 
petent understanding, and a free moral agent, with the single 
exception of married girls, the power is conceded of making an 
' election with regard to place of abode, mode of life, or reli^ous 
l>ersuasion. Such is the law, and, thoi^b no case heiA as yet oc- 
curred, such would be the practice. Liberty of conscience can 
go no further. On the other hand the duty of InutuaU support 
betweeq pfirents and children, and elder and younge/ relatives, is 
absolute. 

The right, which orientals claim of killing their infant chil- 
dren, deserting them, selling them, and all tne harfih features of 
the jus patemum,” is distinctly negatived. Where the code is 
wea]p, is in the matter of marriage : the religious sanction has 
been rudely torn away from the tie, and it is in effect reduced to 
Jim., IS'jO 2 II 
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the status of an ordinal^ contract, without the formality of re- 
{nstration, whiah in civuized countries has been always intro- 
duced at this sta^e : this, coupled with the unlimited power of 
divorce, the adnutied license of concubinage, and the absence 
of any reproach attached to general profligacy, has led to a great 
increase of immorality. Marriage in the eye of the law has thus 
sunk down to a voluntary and temporary cohabitation, and th^ad- 
vantages of legitimacy over illegitimacy are scarcely a]»preciabic. 
One of the greatest nobles of the Punjab, and a inemDcr of the late 
Regency, is the issue of a Jat- father by a cast-off Rajpoot wife of 
Muharaja Runjeet Singh, and yet he succeeded to his inheritance : 
adultery is indeed punished criminally, not from any abhorrence 
of the crime, but to anticipate the vengeful sword of the injured 
husband, and civil damages 'are also granted, and a neat dis- 
tinction drawn betwixt breaches of contracts of marriage before, 
or after, the solemnization of actual marriage. The root of the 
evil is in the practice of* marrying children without their con- 
bcnt, and as long as this exists, the evils described must follow 
in its train, ^hat is really re(juired is the establishment a 
Court of Conciliation, that, when anybody complains that abrcajli 
of contract, or of the jnarriage vow, is about to take jJlace, the 
offenders may be suntmoned and warned of the conseciuences, or, 
bhox^^d the complaint be a ridiculous one, the law be explained. 

♦Sod is the po&iti( ii of orphan minors in a rude state of civiliza- 
tion, with rights undefintd and possession ev^ery point of tlic law. 
Old Ilomcr must ha\e been an orphan Idmself to have been able 
to tell bO well the sad pas*-es to which the orphan even of a lich 
man may be reduced, with ^^oiie to light his battles, but the wi- 
dowed mother, who generally in such ca^^cs is fired witli an uii- 
coiKpicrablc spirit. Over minors the Code lias flungits protection 
most coinjilctely, but, as if to hliew more completely how en- 
tirely matrimony is ignored, the well known maxim of European 
law is reversed, and the Code adopts a strange but justihable 
collide of making over an illegitimate child to the parent moat able, 
or moat willing, to bring it up ])roperly : a most difficult subject 
indeed it is in practice how to deal with these little l&hmaels, * 
who certainly ought never to have existed, yet they are found 
in moat respectable families, have a status in Native Courts, and, 
as btaldkahover inherit. We have known instances of the child 
oL a Mahom&dan mother taking up his position os a Hfndu. 

Another result of early marriages is, tliat the sons grow up to 
llioir prime, and their sous again, while the father is still in his 
manhood; children by different wivc^, long since deceased^, press 
on tjieir parents for bubsistence, who on the other hand has just 
married a ) oung vv ife, and is entirely undci her influence,tand 
is peihnpb concocting hy.vvlncli Uic poition of liib cldei 
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children may be reduced, for he cannot disinherit them. Then is 
Ihe time for bringing forward obsolete family customs, so as to 
enable the father to divide “ per stirpes,” instead^of per capita,^ 
that is to say to distribute his fortune in shares accoraing to the 
number of his wives, and not of his children ; oftentimes the 
father is induced foi): the sake of peace to make a distribution of 
his •property before death, and Uiis jander certain limitations is 
recognized by the Code. 

The law of adoption has in India a peculiar weight owing to 
the earnest longings on the part of a llindu for a son to carry 
on his name, and to jierform certain religious ceremonies. In 
this Code of course the law is recognized as regards all chattels 
and allodial property, but not as regards assignments of the State 
Kevenue, or Pensions. It is pilinful to see how entirely this 
subject is misunderstood by the loud declaimors against certain 
orders of the Government In Europe all buccessions in sovereign 
families are governed by peculiar laws, while the ordinary law 
of inheritance among the community remains untouched. In Ger- 
mapy, and France, daughters are excluded ; in England contrary 
to the common law tlie eldest daughter inherits : so in India the 
eldest st)n succeeds to sovereignties, and among Mahoinedans 
the kingdom goes to the one most capable of rule : following 
this analogy, it has been wisely ruled that the succession to 
assignments of revenue, such as Jaghcerdars, Inamdars, snould 
be ruled by its own peculiar laws, and adui>tion excluded : so 
in England when pensions are granted for one or two lives, they 
are limited to lineal heirs, and in the rare instances where the 
liberality of former Parliaments has granted permanent assign- 
ments on the revenues to difetingui&hed servants, adoption is 
never dreamt of. 

The way in which I Natives of India live huddled togctlier in 
one enclosure, sometimes sharing their food, frometimes separate, 
passes all description : no dibiinct accounts are kept of their do- 
mestic or their business expenditure ; jealous of any inquiry into 
their means, they throw a mibt over every transaction, and when 
a comidication arrives, when a young widow and child arc left 
to take their chance against the other grey-headed sons, who have 
long been in possession, then comes the struggle as to what is 
joint property, how much belonged to the cldbr song, as their 
personal ^ofits ; sometimes a virgin widow, who by^the Code in- 
herits all the pioperty of her lord, is mode use of as a Weapon of 
offence by her* own needy relations, to torment a wealthy rela- 
tive. ^ Generally speaking there is no innate seftse of right in 
any one: litigants can rarely be brought to one common stand- 
ard, their pleas will be inconsistent with each' other, each party 

2 11 2 
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will demand more tium they have a right to, and ^support the 
same by appeals to God, to men, and the market place. 

^ The Owe is free from that blemish which pervades the prac- 
tice of all^ the other Courts in India, and which from time to 
time is evidenc^ by Acts of the Legislature. No person, or 
class of persons, is exempted from the law or the processes of the 
Court It wouM be hopqd that Macaulay, in his preface toAhef 
dratl of tbe^ Criminal Code, had exposed this crying sin of the 
Indian Legislation : are the Court’s evils in themselves, that 
the rich should be exempted ? Is-it any honourable distinction to 
be above the laws of the country, or an out-law ? and yet in all 
tlkc towns of the North West Provinces existed families, who 
vaunted of being able to incur debts without running the risk of 
being compelled to pay them. It is worthy of remark, how much the 
old class of public servants took up the cause of the Indian Aristo- 
cracy, wlien their sympathies would naturally have been with the 
middle classes : but the fact is, that the Kajas and Chiefs could lend 
elephants, give shooting parties, and be generally useful, while the 
annals of the poor in India, as elscwheie, ai*e generally very dull, 
and their persons very dirty. • 

With regard to contracts, owing to the lax way in which busi- 
ness is conducted, the Code has been obliged to abandon all fonn, 
and yriting is not even rc<£uired: the Judge is re^juired to look 
to the spirit of the eonti act, and tlie absence of con ^ideration is 
not a dci'ect. 'J'lie Ci de lias shirked the subject ol’ bcnaniee, 
or fletitioiis holdings, wl)i<*li vex the souls of all honest men both 
in the North West I’roxiiices and Bengal, and yet arc so 
akin to estates in trust in England, that the favour of the 
Legislature is on their side. On the much disputed sub- 
ject of Pre-emption the Code is quite distinct, and has the 
merit of being the first to develope this doctrine, the crea- 
tion of Indian jurists, to its full and logical conclusion. It 
is very true, that all such restrictions on the free transfer of pro- 
perty are utterly opposed to political economy, but they are ap- 
proved by public feeling, and have a strange political significance 
now, when we contemplate tlie state of 3ie land tenures of the ’ 
North West Provinces. A man who wishes to sell, or mortgage 
his share of a hereditary coparcenary lauded estate, must make 
the first .offer tb his partners, and can only call in strangers on 
their refusal/ and to prevent coUusion with strangers by l^xing a 
fictitious *and exorbitant price, the value of the share is to be 
ascertained by a Jury.' It is moreover extendedoto cases of sale 
of houses in efties. 

On the other hand the Code is quite silent on an equally im- 
porUnt subject; 'the Roman civil law lays down, that a man’s 
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right in his own property is limited by all the rights possessed 
by other persons^ and what the law of pre-emption does for the 
neighbours^ when a man quits his property, the law of Servi- 
tudes, or Easances, does, while a man occupies it. Houses in 
Indian cities are clustered together, as they were at Home : by 
the action of the Jaw of inheritance they become divided, and 
* sub-divided, the upper story falling Ip one share, and the ground 
floor to another : hence arises a complication of rights of light, of 
access, of water-spouts, of gutters, and other details innumerable, 
and excellent grounds ol quarrel they make, and well they are 
fought out ; the same thing happens with regard to the shares of 
landed property, when the rights of water course, of pathway, 
of driving catlile, are fertile ‘sources ol* dispute : every description 
of proi)erty is liable to its urban, knd suburban, servitudes. 

On the law of mortgage also the Code appears to bo very de- 
fective : it seems at first glance but fair, that no lapse of time 
should be a bar to the recovery of a property lent, deposited, 
pawned, or mortgaged ; but on the other hand it is in the interest 
olgthe community, iliat there should be some bounds to litigation, 
and when it is considered hoV terribly vague and lax the people 
are in their proceedings, how narrow the bounds betwixt pledge 
and mortgage, mortgage and sale, what confusion prevails on 
the fact ol* posbession or non-possession, what difficulty tjiorc is 
to prove the deed, and to decide whether it was a condition 
that the assessment should clear the interest only, or go towards 
extinguishing the capital, whether the mortgage was a simple or 
a conditional one, we arrive at this conclusion, that lajisc of time 
and publicity are elements in such transactions, and that periodi- 
cal bettlements publicly registered should be required, or the 
right allowed to die, for nothing is thought of mortgaging a 
miserable tenement for its lull value, leaving the mortgagees for 
generations in possession witli right to repair and rebuild, and 
the time of the Court is possibly wasted on the suit of some 
distant descendant to recover. 

In the law with regard to Agency, Bailment, and Partnership, 
the object is to protect the public, and “ Notice” is the hinge 
on which the whole practice turns ; everybody is to Bufl*er lor 
his own negligence, or fraud : if the partners give out one thing, 
and really are another, they suffer : limited liability Js allowed, 
if notic(?T)e given, if in spite of notice the public choose to think 
otherwise, the public suffeis. So in Bailment, gre&ter or less 
care dcpends«on the advantage gained by either party, and the 
duties of tte agent to Iiis principal and the public, and the res- 
ponsibilities of the principal, are defined. The rules with rc- 
gsyd to insolvency and disruption of partnership, are good ; the 
oiny difficulty ari'^es from the absence of any public medium of 
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notifying the faot^ furnialicd in Euro}>can countries by the Ga- 
zette. A great drawback to ail settling of accounts is the 
careless way in which the books arc kept^ the good humoured 
confidence in the whole world’s honesty^ and in your oton, which 
is evidenced : procrastination is the order of the day, but, when a 
dispute arises, tlie most violent passions burst out, and the uu* 
due confidence is at once ^n verted into unjustifiable suspicien, ' 
and leads to most rockless charges. Men, who yesterday believed 
every tiling, will to-day believe nothing ; such cases are most dilii- 
cult to dispose of, but^tlie Courts are armed with power to check 
all fraud, and any kind of collusion* 

The existence of a correspondence of bankers over the whole 
Peninsula, in the form of lloondles, is one of* the greatest 
proofs and greatest triumphs *of the ancient civilization of the 
country, and it is a marvel to contemplate how well the system 
works, and how seldom bad faith is complained of. At first 
si^ht nothing is so easy as to eftcct a forgery, but in practice no- 
thing is BO difficult, for security is demanded before payment, and 
that is the keystone of the sybiem. The responsibility of tjie 
drawer is maintained beyond wlistt seems just in European ac- 
ceptance, and he is bound to ascertain the fate of the bill 
which he has draiwii, and get the receipt of payment. This 
chapter of the t'ode is csjiecially interesling, as it is the rcbult 
of oral confereme ^\ith the merchants of Auiritsur, a city 
which rose to be the greatest mart in Northern India in spite 
of Sikh rapine and misrule. Although the firms of this city 
have correspondents in Europe, yet they are still so far Asiatic, 
that they always keep a certain amount of specie buried in their 
houses to meet emergencies, as it would be the ruin of their 
credit to have to go out to borrow, and there is no great Na- 
tional Hank, in which they can lodge their reserve. 

In favour of the heirs of deceased the severity of the patri- 
archal system is modified, and the liability of children for the 
debts of their ancestors is limited to the amount of assels^je- 
eeived. In the matter of interest, which is positively proliibited 
by ]Mahomodan law, and which hfis to a late period been restrain- 
ed by Usury laws of European creation, the Code has followed 
the prevailing sentiments of the age, that a trade in money 
should be^ as much unshackled by any legislative interference 
as the txmde ^in any other commodity ; but the courts will not 
allow eMESsivc interest, for under the old system the money 
lender used to credit* every payment to interest, and year by 
yc£ur thought out the same, or an increasing, balance, while the 
imtellinntc debtor, like tlie daughters ^of Danaus, found himself 
co||Mually filling* with water a bottomless vessel. The law^of 
libST is based upon the nio&t no^ cl and liberal legislation of Eu- 
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rope, but in a country where the tongue is quite unbridled^ 
where men have no more sense of honour, and are as little res-* 
trained in what they say as women, the law is inoperative : Ae 
most scandalous and unfounded assertions are listened to, and 
apparently not resented. Side by side with such provisions 
^ as these, savouring of tlie most advanced stage of society, and 
* ncAct in order in the Code to the law of Insurance, and the law 
of Copyright, by which the efforts of the brain, and the results of 
learning are condensed into a possession and formed into a proper- 
ty,^ we come to two rights, the most ancientTin the Asiatic system, 
anQ which flourished, and in some cases perished, before the exis- 
tence of European society.^ In the dawn of civilization the priest 
Avas the lawgiver, and it ‘is not likely that be would forget to 
]»rovide for his own class, and the fees and offerings, now sanc- 
tioned by the Code arc of the same family as those which were 
instituted by Moses in the deserts of Arabia. No sooner had 
luaukind ceased to be migratory, and begun to dwell in cities, 
than some fervent or ill regulated s'pirits were urged hy some 
liulden fire to abandon the haunts of man, the honest modes of 
living, and the domestic law of nature : thus was founded the 
Ilormifagc, which eventually expanded into the Monastic In- 
stitution ; the relation of disciple to spiritual teacher, the spuri- 
ous imitation of the natural relation of son to father, pjcvails 
extensively in both the indigenous religions of India, and that 
relation can bo traced back to the time when Elijah left his cloak 
to Elisha. Nor has the Code forgotten to include primeval 
and, though excommunication for ceremonial defilement 
could not be legally recognized, the existence of the institution 
is recognized by securing a remedy to die party injured against 
th(‘ party who has injured him. 

The Rulers of the Puiijaub, by departing from the cold and 
pliilost)phic convenience of absolute neutrality, have here in- 
volved themselves in obvious inconsistencies. By a late Circu- 
lar j<wc find the Missionaries authorized to encourage their con- 
verts to qualify themselves for small posts in CTOvcrnment em- 
ploy, as if sincere men Avould be tempted by the badge of a 
messenger, and forgetting that in the real days of conversion 
the early Christians looked forward to no prospect of provision 
in the Court of the Prretor. At this part •of the. Code we 
find the Judicial officers taking sweet council with ^ band of half 
naked, or fantastically clad Byragees, as to the aj)p(jintment of 
a 'spiritual leader, discussing with grav*e earnestness, whether 
the ^leccased idolater had a right to marry, or net, and whether 
ihc precious blessing of the burnt (xooroo had fallen on this 
liyj)ocritc, or that. Such arc the graAC inconsistencies into 
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which all must fall^ who swerve from the great principle of ab- 
solute neutrality of Civil Government from <dl Heligions.* 

Why should not the religious affairs of the heathen be treated 
by our Courts in the same cold contempt, that the Homans adopt- 
ed towards the disputes of the early Christians ? They are but ques- 
tions of names, and of their law, and the servants of a Chris- 
tian Government should n^t be judges of such matters: letdis 
drive them from the judgment seat, and Gallio-like take no care 
for such things. Who settles the at&irs of the Jewish syna- 
gr>gucs or Jewish institutions in Europe, or of the numberless 
Cmistian communities in Turkey, for die latter in civil matters 
would never have recourse to a M^omedan tribunal, and indeed 
Christians arc specially forbidden to do so. The laws should not 
recognize the corporate existence of institutions which it did 
not itself create : pleas should not be permitted which arc con- 
trary to the conscience of the judge and the judicature. The ex- 
isting Municipal law, as regards marriage, inheritance, and 
civil rights, is unobjectiohable, but our line should be drawn 
there. Temples, Shrines, and Conventual Establishments should 
be considered in the light of buildings of an ordinary nature. 
None of the Governments preceding us recognized the existence 
of hostile rcligiMOs, but they left such matters to be settled by the 
j»eople themselve-; but such is the liberality of modern times, 
that tfic erection of a Mosque or a temple, used a few years back 
to be chronicled as a work of public utility, and public officers 
were found gradusilly to llindooizc, for while one officer subscrib- 
ed in a public-spirited way to the erection of a temple of Siva near 
his owu office, another was not deterred from recommeuding to a 
('hristian Government to endow another temple with a grant of 
land in perpetuity. 

W c arc deliberately opposed to the aggressive policy of that 
great party, which strives to bring the children of the Heathen 
under their influence in the guise of education,* but we arc at 
the same time the staunch advocates of the entire dissocial iqp of 
our executive, or Judicial, C^ourts from ought that is coimcrted 
wdth the religion of the Heathen. It is admitted that there 
exists a conscience in our laws, and that they refuse to notice cer- 
tain contracts as contrary to public policy and morals, yet not 
only have w’e endowed communities of Saiinyabccs, Oudasees, 
Yogecs, Nanukputccs, Byragoes, Nirmulas, Nagas, t4»nd other 
cuphoniouc bodies of very disgusting indi\iduals with' largo 
grants of lands, but their status is recognized, Jlie inheritance 
of the spiritual •tcachei is eonvev ed to the disciple, and the strong 
arm of the Courts is found 5iij>porliug them. I'lic Code recog- 

Out contiiltuior** arc alone ic^-poiiMbk foi then oj>niio«s.— £f/ C I\ 
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nizes also the office of the Purohit or family Priest^ and the 
Guardian of the Mosque, or Shrine of a Mahomedan Saint. 
These gcntiy are always talking of feeding the poor, as did the 
monks of the mediaeval period, out in fact they are lazy drones, 
and, if report is true, lead loose lives* Some marry, some prac- 
tice celibacy ; if wealthy they are quarrelsome, proud, and grasp- 
ing*# We found the I^unjaub eaten up with the devotees of the 
Sikh persuasion, and we have secured their aia^le Be venues. 
Ko doubt, when the Sikh power rose, all the ruined Mosques 
and Tombs of the Mahomedans were flourishing and richly en- 
dowed ; the Sikhs were wise enough in their generation to sweep 
them all away^ and when the lon^ steps of Benares and the 
gorgeous tank of Amritsur *are falling to ruin, when people no 
longer visit shrines on account of the bad repute of the manager, 
when the priesthood lose their hold on their people, there will 
be the dawm of a new religion ; but not while, as is provided by 
the CimIc, a man entering a religious order forfeits his property, 
while Christian Judges are called upon to decide upon points of 
ceremonial of entering Hindoo Monastic institutions, and while 
the cori)orate existence of thosb bodies is recognized. 

It iniOit not be supposed that the practice of the courts iu 
which this code is enforced, has appi cached in any degree to 
perfection : they are confessedly rough institutions, have aj yet 
scarcely taken root, are lax, irregular, and just what may be 
exj)ected of the conglomerate of which the judicial body has 
been formed — young civilians, gallant Captains of Infantry, coun- 
try-born and half caste Britons, Persians, Armenians, Sikhs, 
IMaliomedans, Cashmeerces, Bengalee Baboos, Punjabees, llin- 
dustaiiees, a motley crew, who, according to the exigencies of 
the local Government, are always changing. Still progress is 
being made, and progress makes perfect. 

liapid are the decisions — sometimes too rapid, but the good easy 
man, who has got his decree, must not suppose that he has got 
to th« end of his journey : wilds immeasurable spread, and moun- 
tains upon mountains appear to start upt the bane of the Punjaub 
* system is the license of appeal, which is unlimited, and the ex- 
traordinary fact, that many of the Appellate Courts are in the 
hills far removed from the cities and villages where dwell the 
unhappy litigants. However, spurred by piqui?, and q spirit of 
rivalry, and a passion for the fight, the defeated litigaiit liopcs 
to catch his aniagonist in a net of appeals, remands, andiinodifica- 
tions ; be knovos that by a voyage to the fcold regions at certain 
seasons he runs a chance of fever, ague, or cholera, but the spi- 
rit of* litigation is like a taste for gambling, and, when it has 
onc^ seized its victim, it does not leave him until exhausted and 
ruined. Should however the decree-holder turn the corner 

Jl.nf, 18'^>9. 2 1 
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of appeal^ a now arena is entered, for the defeated party tries 
hy cwuns and oounter-claima to defeat the execution : cases of 
otyectioii siting up hydra**headed, and nothing but a keen sense 
of liie spint the game, like a fox hunter, would carry him 
throng the toil, the weary delay» the daily disappointment; and 
eometimee when he has his enemy fairly in his power, and is 
preparing to dSTOur him, the vermin dodges, and wrings from 
m soft-hearted Judge an 0 :^er to pw by instalments. 

The cwtemplation of a machine formed for the express purpose 
of ruling men, controling their had passions, and defining their 
Tights, such a machine as a civil code, is always interesting, 
more especially among such a people as the people of India. 
It is dangerous to legislate beyond the requirements or against 
the public feeling of a people, for, if you do so, your laws will 
either be oppressive or a nullity. And it is a striking reflec- 
tion, that so many can live together, and yet differ so widely. 
In your village wanderings you are conducted to their boundaries 
hy the head-men and notables, with whom you have been dis- 
coursing, and you are welcomed by another set who use different 

I hrases of salutation, call ordinary things by different names, be- 
ieve different dogmas, name their children on a diflierent principle, 
have different notions of right and wrong, and invoke different 
Dei/ies : but all are equally devoid of the Spirit, and utterly with- 
out God in the world. 

Some burn their dead, oth^a bury ; the Hindoo will go out 
of his way to burn a dead Hindu stranger, the great horror of 
a Maliomedan is to be burnt. The Hindoo would not marry a 
member of the same tribe as himself, considering it incest ; the 
Mahomedans habitually mairy first cousins ; their law of inheri- 
tance proceeds on entirely different principles, yet there is no 
sting, 110 recrimination, but friendly intercourse, and a courteous 
avoidance of certain subjects, and neither can cry back to the 
abstract rights of man, for both religions appeal to a Code, one 
made many thousand years ago for another state of society, the 
other made thousands of miles off for a very different kind of 
people. 

Still in the Punjaub in outward matters the process of assimi- ^ 
lat^ was going on. The Hindus might be taunted as being half- * 
M^mmedaiis, as the Afighans taunt the Mahomedans with be- 
ing hsdf-Hindus; their dress, and trimming of the ^eard are so 
similar, *that all distinction of outward appearance has perished. 
The Hindus entrusted all their children to Mahomedau teachers, 
and their infants habitually to Mahomedau wet-nurses,, which, 
considering tlieir extreme particularity about cooking and eating 
among adults, is a singular phenomenon of the Mahomedau^ cha- 
racter, and forms of writing had been adopted, and phrases used 
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in correspondenoe5 wbicb sound ridicnloiis from a 
did not believe in Mabomet. The oUbnring of 
concubines were sometimes Hindooized W parenti^and 

some of the Punjaub nobles are so sitoatedL. u.fact tlie:Wuid 
idea of the founder of the Sikh religion was being 
igrorked out^ a progress was being made towards the ^truetioii 
of Caste* certainly, and the probwle blending of religions, when^ 
the passage of the Christians across the Sutlej rofi^ the tide 
back. We have given a new life to Hindooism in its most, 
ultra development : the Sikhs are gradually falling back into, 
orthodox Hindooism, and aU the irregularities, sanctioned by 
Royal lust, oi^ the license powerful Chiefs, and the general 
independence of Sectarians, are now cheoked* ^ It has been oun 
unhappy privilege to give a new lease to customs which were 
wearing out, and by the presence of our army of pure Hindoos,, 
and our numerous followers, to recrystallize into a compact form, 
the fabric of oeremonfkl Writes, and spi^tual dogmas, which ha<L 
been gradually melting away. 

Eor the Punjaub and its ^pendencies, the Code, which we 
have now reviewed, is a greatYaot, pregnant of promise, enlight-^ 
ment, anU order. Whoever wrote the Code, be he old or young, 
deserves the thanks of the Government and the people, for al-< 
ready fifteen millions of men submit to it, and it combines a i^isa 
tenderness for the common law of the people with a resolute op- 
position to antiquated, unjust, and time-dishonoured prejudices.. 
When the Governor General in Council declined to. give, thia 
Code the sanction of law, there were fortunately found men in- 
the Punjaub ready to give it a trial, and the names of Sir John 
Lawrence and Mr. Montgomery must be inseperably connected, 
with it, for we know from the bitter experience of the Criminal^ 
Code drawn up by Mr. Macaulay, that the best of Codes are 
useless, if there is a deficiency of nerve and force of character ~ 
in the rulers, to take the responsibility of promulgating them. 
In the Punjaub a J ustinian and Napoleon were not found want- 
^ing. Since then we understand that the Code has. been intro-. 
duced into the Kingdom of Oudh. 

, This is a warning to* the Rulers of those great provinces that, 
lie on either side of the stream of the Northern Ganges, who. 
still, in spjte of experience and failure, cling to Ihe jjroke of tbe^ 
Regulations*. A year has elapsed since they were urged and 
implored to cut boldly and be freei — ^to thjsthey were unequal,, 
and 'they still plunge on in the Slough of Despond. Many an 
action jof our European officers, many a proceeding of our Civil 
Courts, have in times pasj come under our observation, which 
were^ calculated to rouse a Mople, who had any spark of spirit^, 
into righteous indignation : but they bore it in silence ; their 
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cup was not full, and they bided their time, till at length a Mu- 
tiny of our Prastorians gave room for an expression of the feel- 
itigs of the maa% which had been pent up too long. It was then 
that the deep-rooted national dissatisfaction of half a century, 
Ihe sulten rancour of a crushed Aristocracy, mindful of the state 
of their ancestors but conscious of their own degeneracy ,-7^ 
the furious hate of despoiled priesthoods — the imprescriptible 
rights of' dethroned and dishonoured dynasties, — the honourable 
importunities of wounded self-respect and hopeless ambition — 
the plaintive lamentations of ousted landlords and the ceaseless 
recriminations of ruined families — the sooundrelism of large 
cities and the scum of military bazaars — all thtese collected in 
one black cloud, an^ overshadowed the North West Provinces. 
On us, and our children, fell the accumulated vengeance for 
the misdeeds of our forefathers : the people hated us with abate 
exceeding the hate which they bore to each other, they abomi- 
fiated our religion as evidenced by our outward customs, and 
they writhed under our pride. 

But it is past. Eveiy nerve has-been strained, and every j)alse 
agitated : the storm is blown over, and left us materially more 
powerful than before : — ^the strong man is himself again, and 
cries Ha Ha !, for he has seen the struggle, tried his strength, and 
knows that his countrymen, if true to themselves, can still con- 
quer and rule millions. But, in the hour of victory let us think 
of justice, and if wc wish to govern the country, we must learn 
much and forget much^ and bear in mind that no slavery is so 
wretched, as that where the law is capricious and uncertain. 
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Art. it. — 1. Correspondence relating to the Establishment of 

an Oriental College^ London. Reprinted from the Times^^ with 

Notes. London: Williams and Korgate. 1858. 

2. Statement on the formation of a Christian Vernacular Edu- 

* gation Societg for India. 1858. 

The Court of Directors, with all its defects — a bulwark against 
hasty measures, has been abolished after a long and not inglorious 
career, and the Crown is now supreme in India, but the Court 
may leave as a legacy to their successors those memorable words 
of Macaulay <lelivered in the House of Commons. “ I believe 
^ most firmly, and I believe that no person yrho is acquainted with 

* India will dispute what I am about to say, that at least there 
‘ are ten gentlemen in this Court (of Directors) the least inform- 

* ed of whom is better acquainted with and is better informed on 
‘ India, than the whole of the Treasury Bench opposite. That 
^ this House can be any ifficient check on the royal prorogativo 
‘ ifi India, I altogether deny, what we want is a body independent 

* of the .Groton and no more than independent, which shall be nei- 
^ ther the tool of the Ministry nor the tool of the opposition.” 

The danger of India therefore is this — that after a few years 
with an apathetic House of Commons, important Indian questions 
may be decided Really by Anglo-Indian and London Journalists, 
ignorant of the r^al condition of the Indian people, or they may be 
carried by popular agitators who get up a cry for party or per- 
sonal purposes. We should remember the history of the first 
French revolution when it was very easy to pull down, but to 
build up was never done, when Editors and theorists like the 
Abbd Sidyes made paper Constitutions ad libitum. Some both in 
India and England, forgetful of the maxim ** the more haste the 
worse speed” — that long rooted associations are not easily eradi- 
cated, that whatever is to be permanent must be the growtli 
of time, would have India managed at the mere dictum of a 
Secretary of State in England. 

It is therefore is a question of supreme importance now — 
how is India to be permanently pacified, and its people led 
to co-operate with England in the great work of civilising and 
Christianising the Hindu race. How are Engli^men to fulfil 
their ‘high mission in Southern Asia, ever bearing in mind the 
words of Sir C. Wood manfully stated before the House of Com- 
mons the desire to throw oflE* a foreign yoke^is implanted in 
‘ the* human breast.” The problem is, as Lord John Kussell 
put it, how to reconcile our duties as ChrisjLians in India with 
‘ the most entire religious liberty, and a benevolent rule with the 
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* firm assertion bf How is die Oriental to live in con- 

oord with the Angk^SuoUj how are the minds of Indians and 
Englishmen, though playing on different keys, to be brought 
to harmony ? 

How are we to eonq^uer the mind of India ? As a partial so- 
lution of this questiion we intend to advocate in this article two 
projects recenuypropOsed in England for India, viz. a Cki-is- 
tian Vernaculaf JE^ueation Society, which would bring the masses 
of India nearer to the English by giving them Christian and 
English knowledge through the Indian languages — ^and an Often- 
tal College, whi<m would oring the European mind nearer to the 
Oriental, enabling the European to do the Oriental good, and to 
influence him in a way agreeable to Eastern tastel As an exposi- 
tion of these views wsTquote an extract from an admirable article 
in the Journal dee Debate, which with French acuteness gives a 
common sense view of this subject: — 

Orientalism, represented hy Mahomedans, detests Christians, and par- 
ticularly Europeans. The struggle between the East and the West is not 
approaching its term ; and although in this ancient war the greatest vieto- 
ries, and apparently the most decided oUes, have been achieved by Europe, 
the East, which sometimes appears vanquished and subjected, dver recom- 
mences the struggle, and casts off the yoke of the West, at the moment 
when it seems to have accepted it with slavish submission. Europe, 
therefore, never can hope to overcome its enemy. In the East, Oriental- 
ism, is invincible. Europeans in America exterminated the native race ; 
in the East this could not be done. Hie old world will not allow itself 
to be exterminated, even if Wc wished to have recourse to that feaiful 
system. Wliat is to be done ? Are we for ever to have war, and never 
to meet with peace and conciliation 1 This would be an odious pros- 
pect. Happily Oi^ntalism, which cannot be destroyed, is not alone repre- 
sented in the East by the Koran and its followers ; there also exists a Chris- 
tian Orientalism, and the genius of Christianity represents peace and con- 
ciliation between the East and the West. Eastern Christians are the ne- 
cessary agents between Europe and Asia. They do not entertain the Mus- 
sulman’s mnatical hatred of the West, for they have not the European’s dis- 
dain for the East ; they are connected with the Western world by jhith and 
ideas, and with the Eastern world bg habits and customs. We must encour- 

the development of these mediating races, instead of obstructing them. 
Eiu’ope must be persuaded that Christian Orientalism can alone solve the 
Eastern questuinr 

But a preliminary objection is raised to this, that if Eng- 
lish be made the universal language of India there is no 
need of communicating knowledge through the verp&culars or 
of requiring Europeans to quahfy in the Oriental langua- 
ges. The beau ideal of a uhiveri^ language a; of a univer- 
sal law for India or even for the world is, we freely admit, a 
beautiful theory. We hold in this with old Bishop Wilkind as to 
the value not only of a univer^ character but of a universal 
language — but experientia docet, and wc have seen in North India 
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the thorough failure of the plan for Bomanising i. ^. writing in 
English letters all native words, though good in theory* We have 
seen enough of the nativ^ to feel that meories for them may he 
as water on a lotus leaf ; it falls but enters not. It is the same in 
Europe ; just cross the channel fxpm Dover to Calais, 21 miles — ask 
how many Frenchmen prefer English law to the Code Napoleon, 
* English manners and the English l^guage to the French, and 
then talk of uniformity of law and language for a country like 
India, having as many oistinct peoples and languages as Europe* 

We therefore come to the same conclusion as Dr* Donaldson 
did when, after examining the claims of tiie Latin to be a uni-* 
versal lanraue, he draws this inference. It seems now to be 
determined tnat neither Cs^ar nor Napoleon was destined to re- 
verse the decrees of providence, that man,^ough the one reason- 
ing and speaking creature, should in different parts of the world 
express ms thoughts in different languages.” Independently of 
the impracticability, from expense and the vis inerti<B of the masses, 
of making English the universal language in India, there is one 
insuperable obstacle. The English language is not a suitable 
medium for conveying oriental thoughts, it is too cold, too frigid 
a language for the|glo wing East. How could that immense armoury 
of oriental proveims so suited to paint native ideas be embodied 
in English with their innumerable associations from localities and 
family history, and how could all these references to history and 
climate be embodied? While some hold tlie view that English writ- 
ings alone are the standard of correct taste, there is one book 
designed for universal use which has not one particle of Anglo- 
Saxonism in it — the Bible. On the contrary, its truths are invariably 
clad in the glowing and brilliant imagery of the East, and hence 
the children of the sun” are far better judges of its style than 
the sons of foggy England.” How very few in England can 
enter into the spirit of Solomon’s Song and its exquisite mystic 
allegories, yet for ages in Hindustan and on the plains of Persia 
a similar mode of illustrating spiritual truth has been followed* 

One of the greatest dangers therefore for the future of India 
is, that we may have a large class of Europeans coming out to 
it who, from contempt for the native languages and through the 
love of ease, will not come into direct contact with the people, 
but leave everything to the interpreter^ Some hold the theory 
that ijie ^European can gain influence over the nsrtives in ruru 
districts without studying the native languages, by communicat- 
ing with the people through the’ painted glass of interpreters.” 
The ^opinion of Sir C. Trevelyan on this subject? admirably ex- 
presses the views of all men of experience in India : — 

* ft 

‘l I know from my Indian experience that a knowledge of the native lan- 
guages is an indispensable preuminary to underatanding and taking an in- 
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teroei iu naiivjD races, as well as to acquiring their good-will and gaming 
influence over them. Without it officers charged with important xiublic 
affiura, feeling themselves at the mercy of a class of interpreters whose 
moral char^ter is of a very questionable kind, live in a state of chronic 
irritation with the natives, which is extremely adverse both to the satisfac- 
tory transaction of business, and to the still more important object of 
giving to the people of the country a just impression of the character and 
intentions of our nation.” 

** It should not be left, as it is at present, to the discretion of a youftg 
man, whether he will pass in the nanve languages or not. The* power of 
understanding his men, and of rendeiing hiinself intelligible, should be con- 
sidered an indispensable qualification, and those wlio cannot or will not 
acquire this necessary ^complishment should be removed from the ser- 
vice, The office of regilnental interpreter and the practice of interpreting 
at courts-martial, shomd be abolished. Every officer shoi^d be presumed 
to understand the language of his soldiers.”’ 

Sir G. Grey, when he was appointed Governor of New Zea- 
land, made the following remarlm soon after his arrival there. 

I soon perceived that I could neither successfully govern nor 
' hope to conciliate a numerous and turbulent people with whose 
^ language, manners, customs, religion and mode of thought, I was 
‘ quite unacquainted.” He resorted to an interpreter, butremarjes 
** I found that any tale of sorrow' or suiteruig passing through 
*thc medium of uai interpreter fell much more coldly ’on my 
‘ ear than it would have done had the person interested address- 
'ed the tale direct to i lyself, and in like manner an answer deli- 
' vered through the inter vent ion of a third person appeared to 

* leave a very dllferent impression upon the suitor from what it 

* would have had coming direct from the lips of the Governor of 
^ the country. MoreoN cr this mode of communication tlirough a 

* tliird person was cumbrou.^ and slow^ that in order to compeu- 

* sate for the loss of time thus occasioned it became necessary for 
^thc interpreiers to cofttpress the substance of representations 
‘ made to me, also of my replies, into the fewest words possible : 
‘ and as this li»ul in each instance to be done hurriedly and at the 
‘ moment, there was reason to fear that much that was material 
‘ to enable lac fully to understand the question before me, or the 

* suitor to comprehend my reply, might be unintentionally omitted. 

* Lastly, 1 had on several occasions reason to believe that a na- 

* tive hesitated to state facts or to express feelings and wishes to 
*an interpreter,^ which he would must gladly have done to' the 

* Govermjtr, could lie have addressed him direct.” 

Late eveiits have led several to hold the view thaf we.ought 
to discountenance the^ vernaculars, because the mutineers op- 
posed those who knew English, as they rooted up English trees 
at Lucknow. *But would a man from that circumstance bq wise 
in forcing the oak in India (which^ can never be naturalis- 
ed on the plains*,) or in forcing a beefsteak down a Braliman’s 
throat ? A Madras writer in reph^ to this argument says, * as 
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* well may tlie Goyemment urge the eating of beef and tiie^ 

* wearing of hats^ because all beef-eaters and topiwallahs were 

* singled out for vengeance by the infuriated sepoys.” We thought 

that such a proceeding would have been a strong aqpiment in 
favor of giving English through the vernaculars, which. 

. would serve as a medium, as certain syr^s are used to induce 
cUUdren to swallow nauseous medicines. The Celtic Irish hated 
the Protestant Bible in English and would not receive it — but 
they welcomed the same book when given to them in their ver- 
nacular. Yemacularise your knowledge, and it is no longer an 
exotic plant, dependent on man and chsmce. 

Those Englishmen in India who think the extirpation of the 
15 vernaculars spoken by 200,000,000 of Orientds in India, 
(one-fifth the human race) is easy for a body of foreign con- 
tj[uerors alien in blood, j*eligion and race, who can never colonise 
the plains, we would refer to the failure in forcing the English 
language on Ireland and Wales, and to the Moslems who had 
possession of Bengal for five centuries and could not succeed in 
t\i^ same object. The case of Ihe Welsh is an unanswerable argu~ 
mcnt to those who fancy a mere hukum is sufficient to extin- 
guish a people’s language. Wales is on the borders of England, it 
contains a pojmlation ot only 1,000,000. Ever since the days of 
Edward the First the English Government has sought by Svery 
means to extirpate the Welsh language. In Elizabeui’s days they 
burnt the Bible because it wa,s in Welsh, and no employment 
was given without a knowledge of English in all Government 
Schools. Education was in English, the Church Establishment — all 
the Bishops and chief Clergy, knew no Welsh. Was the language 
extirpated ? No ! so far from this, the Welsh are publishing an 
l^ncyclopajdia in it now on the plan of the Penny Cyclopaedia, 
they have translated the works of more than 600 English Theo- 
logical vrriters, they have a Quarterly Review^ 15 Mojithly Ma^ 
yazines with a circulation of upwards of 60,000, and a weekly 
newspaper.* 

We have always held that the English language as the me- 
dium for natives of leisure and ability acquiring a large stock of 
European ideas, is an instrument of great value, and we must 
cordially hail the founding of the Indian Universities /U9 a most 
important* step. But of late we have been astounded with 

the cry that the vernaculars should not be cultivated; and that 

• 

A million of people only— on the frontier of England — ^with ^ English Crovem- 
ment whi'‘,h for five centuries made it a fundamental part of their policy to extirpate 
their language, and a wealthy Church establishment chiefly of Englishmen through 
laziness or apathy co-operating in those views — yet what has been the result. Wo 
bid Indian Vernacular Book Societies take a lesson from it. The Welsh have pub- 
lishld in their mother tongue within this half ccntuiy six hundred translatioxis, 
Comnuintaries on the whgle Bible, and several en aeparate parts of it. 

Ji?N£, 1859, 2 J 
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all knowledge human and divine should be communicated only 
through the difficult and costly medium of English, to one-iifth ^ 
of the human race. It is forty years since the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries conveyed their views on this subject in the following 
strain 

For ideas to be acquired with effect in a foreign language, opportunity^ 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine in the case of every indivi- 
dual ; and even then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly acquire the 
English language as to derive due instruction from the mass of knowledge 
contained therein. These advantages too must be renewed to every suc- 
cessive generation, and the same advantages of opportunity, inclination, 
and sufficient abiuty must unite in the case of each individual. Moreover 
instruction, to answer its projier desigii, should be suefe as to render the 
inhabitants of a country happy in their own sphere, but never to take them 
out of it. Those individuals, however, in whom such ability for acquiring 
the English, language united with duo opportunity of improvement, would 
scarcely remain to ttill the ground, or to labor at any manual occupation ; 
they would therefore by their education be unfitted for the ordinary callings 
of life. On the other hand, the successful exeitions of one European in 
acquiring the langmiges of the country, or of a native in acquiring the Eng- 
lish language, might, through the medium of the native languages, not only 
diffuse light throughout a whole country, (and at one-tenth of thJ expense,) 
but enlighten successive generations to the end of time : while knowledge 
thus imbibed by the common pjople would stirve to expand their minds 
and enrich their language, and at the same time render them happy in the 
humble sphere wherein £>rovitleuce has placed them.” 

It is very easy for theorists who have never mixed with flic 
pee/ple to propose such a scheme and build castles in the air — 
but will the natives of India consent to be thus denationalised 
and laid prostrate at the feet of foreign conquerors? The 
remark of Sir T. Munro, is very ^applicable here. In rc- 
‘ commending new systems for India people are too ai>t to think 
* that mankind arc a mere piece of machinery, on which it is per- 
fectly harmless to make experiments every day.” It is a fact 
that the vernaculars of India have advanced and are advancing 
farl passu with the study of English. 

As embodying what we believe to be the views even of edu- 
cated Bengalees, who have heretofore been such slavish imita- 
tors of the English, we quote the remarksof a Native Clergyman, 
the Kcv. Lai Behari De, on this subject : — 

The wrnacular language of a country is the guardian of its improvement, 
and the fosbir parent of its genius. It is embeJmed iu a thousand ,recolloc- 
tions ; it produces on the mind the most lasting impressions ; it is the 
reaffiest instrument of communication. To eradicate, tl^refore, the verna- 
cular language, of a country, is an attempt os umvisc as it is hopeless. 
History, which is. the record of experience, teaches us that all attempts 
to suppliint the native tongue of a country hav'c hitherto met with signal 
failure. The hardy Roman, whose strong hand shook empires to their 
centre, and who gave law's to nations, influenced their manners, modified 
their customs, and regulated their religion, was unable to change their lau« 
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j»\iagc. The fanatic Moslem, who converted kingdom^ at the point of 
tiword, was, it is well known, baffled in his attempt to supersede the native 
diiilccts of India. Not to multiply instances in modern times, Frederick 
the (ireat of Prussia tried every means to change the guttural (German for 
the polished French, with what success the present adduced state of Ger-* 
man literature abundantly testifies. 

Confining our attention to Bengal, common sense and history equaDy 
^susl^ain us in maintaining, that it is impossible to make the thirty millions 
of Bengalees exchange their mother tongue Tor the Anglo-Saxon. Imagine 
a Bengali husbandman holding the plough, and pouring a volley of Anglo- 
Riixo!! curses upon his refractory ana vidous ox ! Imagine Bengali mothers 
composing their babies to sleep to the tune of an English lulkby i Ima- 
gine our Matchooa Bazar fisherwomen praising up their fish, abusing their 
customers, and pursuing their noisy vocation in the language and style 
of Billingsgate ! • Imagine our streets filled with London cries, our pota- 
hns.-sellers, our milk-men, our cloth •mpn, onr sweetmeat sellers, and our 

t -jvIpanwaUdhn^ all crying up their goods in the approved fashion and 
ts of London criers ! But enough ; the idea is ridiculous in the ex- 
anil deserves a conspicuous' place in the Republic of Plato and the 
^ i.'i of Sir Thomas More. 

ihit were it practicable, it is not at all necessary, to supplant the Bengali 
the English language. Our native tongue is admirably qualified to 
serwe all* our puipcjses. From its close alfinity to the Sanskrit, the most 
polished cmd copious, perhaps, of^ll the languages of the earth, it is capa- 
})le of indefinite improvement. The Sanskrit is, pre-eminently, the lan- 
guage of poetry, philosophy, and eloquence. There is no modification of 
thought however deep, no sentiment however refiped, which may not find 
adequate expression in the vocables of the “ language of the gods.” •With 
.so copious and unfailing a source to draw from, the Bengali language has 
iioihing to fear. In the day of need it will be found nobly maintaining its 
ground; serving all the purposes of science, poetry, philosophy, history, and 
theology ; and contributing to the improvement and amusement of the 
thirty millions of Bengal. Already is the Bengali language doing honoura- 
ble service. It is the language pf oui* Coui'ts, civil, fiscal, and criminal ; and 
the language of theologic instruction. In the hands of a Bharat Chandra 
it has become the language of exquisite poetry ; in those of a Mritunjya^ 
of rich parabolic and ethical instruction ; while in the elegant and grace- 
ful form which it has assumed in the hands of Jsroar Bidysa/gursiid. A khaya- 
kmnar it is admirably fitted for the purposes of history and scierioe. 

And wc have no doubt that it will go on increasing in copiousness, elegance, 
fi)rce, and richness, till it becomes the patroness of improvement, and the 
guardian of aU blessings.” 

lie gives what we believe is the conclusion of the matter. 
The English language may be learned by the upper ten thousand ; 
but for the millions constituting the base of the.social pyramid, 
the Bengqji must ever remain the only medium pf acquiring 
knowledge, and so with the other great Indian vernaculars.” 

Tlie vernacular Press may be takep as an index of native 
feeling. In 18ft, the number of Bengali books annually printed 
for safe did not exceed 20,000 in Bengal — ^then came the wish for 
English, and the neglect on the part of Government and of na- 
tiv#s,/or a time^ of the vernacular. Yet what do wc find in the 
year 1857, with not 3 per <fcnt. of the rural population able to 
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iread^that there vrere printed for sale^ of books and pamphlets in 
Bengali^ more than 561,000 in Calcutta. Men will not purchase 
books they ^ not want them. 

Strangers in India, hearii^ Natives in offices speaking in Eng- 
lish, fancy that the ability to read and understand English litera- 
ture follows— but a knowle^e of alanguage coUoquiairy and as an 
instrument of thought is very different Numbers in India study 
y.yi gliflh to qualify m^nscdves as writers in offices or as official ma- 
ehines* This is a very mechanical work, requiring only a limitr 
ed knowledge of English, a mere whitewashing. While Napoleon 
regarded education as of value cluefly for making soldiers, our mo- 
dem English education in India has been chiefly u^d for making 
keranis or quill drivers. How many of the waiters at Hotels 
on the Continent of Europe can speak English fluently as far m 

S eir business requires, but they know no more ; simitarly many 
ktive servants at Madras speak English to their masters, but 
are utterly unable to read.a book in English. A number of Eng^ 
lish also can speak Hindustani, how few can read the literafy 
works in the vernaculars ; natives, will often repeat a passage in 
English with a jierfect pronunciation yet not understand a word 

of it. . . - . 1 

The great object with which the majority of natives study 
English is as a stepping stone to employment, but the supply in 
Bengal is rapidly exceeffing the demand. Are we then to have 
what is ®ow the case in Greece, ** young men who would have 
been prosperous farmers or thriving artisans, if they had been 
contented with the position in which they were bom, crowding the 
public offices and seeking for employment; they gam the situations 
by money and compensate themselves after waj^ by bribery 
so even now many an English educated native cannot dig, 
though to beg be is not ashamed. What will be the state of the 
country when a number of these writers are thrown on the world, 
with artificial wants created but with no means of satisfying them? 
With the demand for native writers of English in Government 
and mercantile offices the study of E^lish is on the^ increase, 
and therefore in this direction English will spread, but it will be, 
as now, to a great extent a sOr&ce knowledge, and even when 
more, it is not ‘the language of domestic life and of the native 
social cii^e. Well-educated Englishmen speak French, so do 
Bussiansy but it is not the language of the family circle. W e have 
never vidted one of* these schools for learning ^kerani English 
but we felt thq tmth of the description of them as given by 
H. C. Tucker. '> ^ The mere smattering of English by the ma- 
jority of boys, without any increase ofideas, appears to me worse 
useless, Ist, in wasting time which mi^ht have been far htet- 
tOT ipmt in acquiring ideas $ 2nd, in promoting conceit and vamty 
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in such smatterers ; 3rd, in giving their parents and ethers a 
very low opinion of the results of English education.” 

We are glad to see those views confirmed by the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference, who have published a Report called 

The Educational Destitution in Bengal and Behar, and tlte 
, London Christian Vernacular Society for India.” Ihe Paper 
w& drawn up by Dr. Duff, and met the unanimous approval 
of the Calcutta Missionaries. Similarly the Conference of 
Missionaries at Benares in 1857, resolved that even in oases 
when Catechists received a knowledge of English, all these 
branches of knowledge in which they will have to instruct 
others V should be communi<;ated to theuNthrough the vemacu* 
lar, with the view of making them familiar with the terms 
they will have to employ, with native modes of thought, na«* 
tive illustrations, native objections, and with that native litera- 
ture the doctrines of which they will have constantly to explode 
and refute. 

While those who have received a thorough education through 
English can avail themselves ^ith so much advantage of its scien- 
tific treasures, it will be a sheer impossibility for the numbers of 
youths who spend a few years at an xYnglo- Vernacular school to 
qualify themselves as office machines, to gain a' knowledge of 
popular science through English, inasmuch as the technical 
phraseology is all derived from Latin and Greek and is not of home 
growth like the German. We have before us now, as an exam- 
ple, an elementary Work for English schools on Plants, but how 
thorny the path — a youth is not able to approach the portals of 
a simple knowledge of plants except by mastering full 500 such 
terms as cotyledon, albumen, exogen, peduncle. Scientific men 
who wish to domesticate knowledge protest against those terms, 
but we fear the genius of the English language has irrevo- 
cably fixed them, while the Indian languages can with the great- 
est ease construct tenus intelligible to all with very little study. 
Tlie mutiny has called forth with numerous Christians in England 
the desire to have a “glorious revenge,” by pouring on the mass- 
es of India the light of divine truth through the medium of a 
Christian Vernacular education; and the determination tliat, as 
England has suffered so much from Sepoy ignorance and the 
prejudices of the untaught masses, so those masses sliall be en- 
lightened. Hence the ongin of the “ Christian Vernacular Edu- 
cation Society” for India. The primary object of this Society is 
thus stated. To establish in India Christian Vki^nacular Training 
Schools Male and Female, and to supply as far as possible in each 
of the native language^ of India, School *Boo1:b and other 
cdfucational works prepared on Christian principles. Each 
training institution to comprise a Vernacum Model School.” 
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This Society has for its President the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
for its Secretary H. C. Tucker, Esq,, of die Bengal Civil Service 
so well known for his active services of a quarter of a century 
in the cause of Christian Vernacular Education in India. In 
the list of subscribers we see the names of Maharaja Dulip*Sing, 
Lord J.^ Bussell, and Sif C. Trevelyan. 

It must be remembered that the fourteen leading Vernacular lan- 
guages of India are not mere patois — they are of noble lineage, con- 
nected with three of the finest classes of languages in the globe — 
the Aryan, Semitic and Tartarian. The Bengali, Mahratta, Hindi, 
Guzerati are spoken by 80,000,000 of people, a number equal 
to the populations of England, Scodand, Ireland, France, Holland, 
Spain and Portugal. They 9^e so closely allied as to be rather 
dialects of the one great Aryan language — the Sanskrit, which 
is itself aflSliated to Latin, Greek, Bussian and Gaelic. The leading 
wrnaculars of India being so related, renders translation from 
one to the other very easy. The languages of South India be- 
long to the Tartarian clasi which, as Caldwell in his “ Dravidian 
Grammar” has shown, are closely ri^lated to the languages spoken 
in Siberia and Central Asia: on the other hand, the Indian Ver- 
naculars of Persian origin are linked in their teminology and 
structure with the Arabic, one of the most ancient and noblest 
of primitive tongues. 

The field of action before this Society is a very wide one, and 
very little cultivated. Out of a population of 180,000,000 in India, 
supposing that within the next half century 1,000,000 could gain 
a real knowledge of the English langu^e, there would still remain 
1 7 9,000,000 whoseonly means of acquirng any knowledge, human 
or divine, must be through the mother tongue, and among that 
number arc more than 80,000,000 females, whose influence now 
is most powerfully antagonistic to the Christian instruction boys 
receive in mission schools. 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society in their pro- 
gramme thus explain the grounds of their formation. 

“ The existing Missionary bodies cannot supply the education required ; 
and it has been shewn tliat ** as Missions expand, a less and less proportion 
of tluiir inojius is given to schools for the heathen ” To furnish every sixty 
Indian children of •school-going age with one Christian teacher, half a 
million of teachers would be required ! All Europe could not supply such 
a body, to say nothing of the expense. We must therefore trSin natives 
to do this ^reat work for their countrymen. This department of education 
is cleai'ly the most important. The education given to the.masses must bo 
in their own vennculw. The miracle of Pentecost indicated for ever the 
duty of the Christian Church to tell her blessed message to “ever\ man 
in his own tongue whe^in he was hom^ In ^fales the Reformation adopted 
the mother tongue ; in Ireland it trusted to English ; and what a lesson does 
the difference of the result teach ! c ^ 

Clu‘istiau Ycnmculax* Schools are uammy for the iutclligout reading of 
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a Veinacular Bible. Bible circulation is most seriously obsti^oted by thu 
inability of the mosses to read, and their want of elementary knowledge. In 
India, as in Britain, the translation of the Bible may be “ the drat grea^b. 
wenk in popular and yet standard proso and wo may yet, if only faithfiil 
to our privileges, by extending widely the poweif of reading the Bible wiiAii ' 
understanding, place in Christian hands the ft>rmation of the mirid and thO 

1 liai-acter of the rising generation. Most of the existing native literature is 

wc^thloss and impure. It duty of Ghristian Britain to supply such 
a variety of good, interestii:yy||pd very cheap Christian school-books and 
pure literature, as may griWklly exclude the defiling native books, and 
works written upon the principle of ignoring Christianity, and saturate the 
whole primvary education of India with a Christian leaven. Such books will 
also permeate among the and gradually, especially when assisted by 

tl)e living of teachers trained in Ohristiap Normal Schools, give a 

Cliristian tone to the indigenous ‘education of the'^country.” 

• 

It Is very much to be regretted that when the Bible Society 
began its career in India, a Society like the one above-mentioned 
was not begun at the same time. It would have rendered the 
millions of Scriptures that have been distributed of far more 
usje, instead of their having been in many cases of as little value 
to* their possessor, as would be, according to the Bengali proverb, 
“ a gun on the shoulder of a man who knew not how to fire.” In 
Bengal not two per cent, of the rural population can read intelli- 
gently, and yet more than 2,000,000 copies of portions or the en- 
tire of the Bengali Bible, have been distributed, (iood nidh cal- 
culated the area of distribution, not by the number of readers 
but by the number of beads. We may mention one case as an 
illustration which occurred lately. A bigoted Brahman con- 
fessed to having an enormous quantity of Bengali Tracts and 
Scriptures in his godown — ^he stated as his reason that he collected 
all he could to prevent their doing mischief ! There are many like 
him. We fear that few in Great Britain realise the dense intellec- 
tual darkness that broods over the rural population of India. 
How strange on this point was a statement of Dr. Candlish made 
at a meeting of the Indian Christian Association in Edinburgh, 
November 1857 ; — " the faculty of reading is becoming all but 
universal among the population of India.” Not more than 

2 per cent, of the lural population are able to read intelli- 
gently. 

What is the state of things in India calling for tins Society. 
The painful truth comes out that the moral and mental edu- 
ca^n of the masses through India is little better* now than 
it* was 500 y^ars ago. Wc have not e^en tapped them. Our 
work has been too much on the surface. .We have had an in- 
crease of English educajion — a valuable thing, but as to the 
mind of the masses, we challenge any one *to deny that what 
w&s said 30 years ago by Messrs. Carey, AVard and Marshman 
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ifl not applicable to a great extent etill^ except in a few mis- 
«ion etationB 

^ The wretched sehook they have in their towns and villages are so few, 
that on the average scarcely one man in a hundred will be found, who can 
read a common letter. But the knowledge gained in these schools is so 
small, that it does little more than serve to make darkness visible. They 
merely learn to trace the letters of the Alphabet, to write a few uaines; 
and, as their highest acoomphahment, to a meagre and ill-written let- 
ter. Hence, when brought into life, numapms instances occur, wherein 
their wretched writing and f^r more wremed orthography, almost the 
dictate of every man’s fancy^ render them quite unable to ros^ each other’s 
hands. Hence, too, the peruisal of books, fk'om which principles of integrity 
and uprightuosa might be imbibed, is quite out of the ques^n. If there 
be any thing in Menu, or in any other pf their writers, whllh could pre- 
serve the tone of publio^ morals, it is never brought withm the reach 
of the common people. Printed tK)oks they have none. And as to manu. 
scripts, they have scarcely one manuscript in prose ; but, if they possessed a 
multitude, their ignorance of their own language would render the perusal 
of an inaccurate and ill-written manuscript too formidable a task to be of- 
ten attempted. Thus, with regular and copious language of their own, 
nearly all who are ignorant of the Sanskrit language (which is not under- 
stood by one in ten thousand throughout India) are in a state of ignorai^ce, 
not greatly exceeded by that of those ^vage hordes who have no written 
language.” 

In Bengal tihe Government spend less than the salary of a sin- 
gle Judge, in Grants-iu'* Aid to Vernacular Schools for 35,000,000, 
And* yet with this state of things we are told we ought to 
have no Vernacular Education for India, but imitate the Romans 
who imposed their language on the conquered. The Romans 
disregarded the enlightenment of the masses, as did even the 
philosophers of antiquity ; it was Christianity which cried out 
far knowledge for all ; the Roman language was confined to large 
cities chiefly — the Vernaculars there were more patois. Among 
the German nations, the Romans did not succeed, much less could 
they have done so with oriental nations ; and with the Greeks 
BO far from introducing their language, Greek gained the as- 
cendancy even in Rome in the days of Cicero, 

Ilowever beneficial, in a pecuniary and mental point of view 
to themselves, may be the nigh education given in English to 
the class called Young Bengal, it has bad little effect in leaven- 
ing the masses. The highly educated talk and write essays, 
but whajh will they do ? What is done by them up to the pre- 
sent momerit in fem^^ education, in giving a high {one«*to the 
native periodical piijMI, in establishing schools for the {pea- 
santry ? They caii^^i^d one of Sterne’s Novels? and weep over 
a deaa ass, but the i^t at their very doors may be torfnred and 
trampled upon, not lift little finger to relieve him. 

Lord Ellenb(n^gk^n his recent minute advocates educating 
only the upper o^ses, stating that knowledge will go dowg. We 
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Hi\y tills has been tried in Bengal for 25 years, and it has not 
done so, nor does it show tendency to do so, except in senne 
special cases. The English-educated Zemindars are like the old 
Irish landless absentees, hovering about town where they can 
have “ wine and women” ad libitum. Their education has taught, 
them to hold the ryots in contempt. It is to the influence of 
C’hristiaii men who believe that Christ made an atonement for 
the peasant as well as for the peer, that we must look to give an 
impulse in favor ol‘ educating the masses, who are dumb and can- 
not plead their own cause. 

Natives educated solely through English to the neglect of 
their vernacular, become incapable* bf exercising any proper in- 
II lienee on the musses, or of communicating knowledge in a plea- 
sant and popular mode to them. A smattering of English may 
be ac'pilred by a considerable number about one town, or in im- 
mediate coiflinunication with the few English residing in India ; but 
the people (the women as well as the men) will, as a whole, only 
think and speak and read In their native tongue, and their ge- 
iicnil enlightenment or education can only be attained through 
this cKanncl. A wide basis, therefore, of a solid though limit- 
ed education, through the nleans of the vernacular languages, 
must be given to those classes which now receive education, be- 
fore anything permanent will be effected. It is upon this broad 
basis alone, that the suiierstructure of a high standard and re- 
fined education can be raised, and the superior acquirements of 
the few very highly educated be made to tell upon and influence 
society. 

How is the mass, wholly unprepared by even an elemen- 
tary education in western learning, to understand and appreciate 
the acquirements of the highly educated man, or how is he to com- 
municate his high attainments in science and literature to them, 
and what possible influence can be therefore exercise over 
them ? In Europe, the bulk of the population who receive an edu- 
cation have ordinarily some elementary instruction in the higher 
sciences. There is, in Europe, a connecting link, running througli 
all society, which conveys the highest truths of science in an ele- 
mentary form to all grades, and the acquisitions of the most advanc- 
ed minds^can be, and are, appreciated by those immediately be- 
low them, and through them they filter down to the lower grades, 
who are prepared in their measure by elementary instruction to 
receive them. * • 

But what is the case in this country ? High acquirements in 
science or literature will43e appreciated and understood by none 
bijt the few who are highly educated. There is a broad and im- 
passable line between them and all others. We cannot but think 
it almost certain, therefore, that the only result of a^system which 

Jt>E, 1800. “ 2 Ji 
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educates a few liigldy and leaves the rest of the population 
without even elementary instruction^ is to render all the superi- 
or acquirements of that few fmade moreover at an enormous 
cost lor the state) barren and fruitless as to any general influ-^ 
ence upon Society. The youths or men so advanced will exist 
in a great measure only as a small isolated class, despising others 
and neither appreciated nor esteemed by their fellow country- 
men. 

It is by their 'wemaculars that the people can be taught either 
to make or understand translations from western literature, and 
it is tJirough the vernaculars alone that there^ can be the 
slightest prospect of rcacliin'g the women 6f the country, for they 
must receive all the knowledge' they have time and opportunity 
to acquire through their mother tongue. If they are neglected 
and they remain wholly uneducated, it may be safe^ predicted 
that India will continue as, the rest of Asia in its aerm-barbarous 
ignorance. 

The elementary instruction proposed to be given by this Socie^^iy 
may bo despised by some as of *little value. It is true that 
the whole is better than a part, but still the part is of relative 
value. We appeal to every man who believes the Bible is the 
charter of salvation- -is it notiiing to put the masses of 180,000,000 
in the way of consulting that, of eiiablinj^ then to read* it intelligent- 
ly — is it nothing to give them true ideas in history, geography, and 
the common objects of nature. Who can read Burns’ “ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” or the history of those peasants of the Alps, 
the Waldcnscs, and not feel that the ability to peruse the Bible 
alone in the motlicr tongue is an instrument of great power. 
J\Iany of' those Alpine pastors knew only the Scriptures, yet 
what mighty men they were. 

AVc have in India more than 100,000 village teachers, 
who jnake the vernaculars the media for inculcating all 
sorts of superstition and obscenity — teaching their pupils to 
cheat and lie and practise cruelty. Is it of little value to try 
gradually to supplant such by men who will teach about God’s 
word and God’s ivorks, and who wnll inculcate habits of order 
and discipline? «Is it nothing to form a class of school books 
with pure tnofals in them, instead of such as the following sloke 
most popular in schools in Bengal ? ‘‘Fresh meat, soft rice liicely 
‘ l)rcpare#, cohabitation, with young women, fresh clarified butter, 

‘ w^ann milk, and tepid water, are the six things which are bene- 
‘ ficial to life.” 

Legislators oiiglrt to co-operate with (his Society. Much has 
been written on tlic oppression siifiered by the ryots, and qn 
torture so generally prevalent — but” mere law by itself will not 
remove tliosc evils. They can be removed only by enlightening the 
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masses. The slaveholders of America saw very clearly how op- 
posed education was to slavery, when they made the teaching a 
slave to read and write a penal offence ; we ourselves have heard 
from the lips of intelligent Zemindars that Uicy did not wish 
their ryots to read, as then they would not obey all their com- 
n^ncls. The late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, in his celebrat- 
ed ^linute on the’rolicc has given the result of his experience. 

While the mass of the people remain in their present state 
* of ignorance and debasement, all laws and all .systems must 
^ be comparatively useless and vain. Above all things that can 
' be done for tliis people, is their gradual intellectual and mo- 
‘ ral advancAncut through the slow but certain means of a 
‘widely spreading popular system of Vernacular Education.” 
The mutiny has shewn how little effect the penalty of death, 
rdinost universally inflicted, has had on the inutineors. Jail 
experience has ecjuaJly evinced how crime suffers little diminu- 
tion from punishment. Wc must thcfi go to the root of the evil 
—the state of tlie people’s mind, for law has little effect with- 
out moi-als. 

The •oi)iK)neiits of caste ought to support this Society. Wc 
have had satis supcr(|uo of caste in Education as well as in 
the Sepoy army. No Education is ghen at ]>rcscnt in 
Galcutla to any except Brahmans or Khaislas. The ability to 
read the Bible i.s ])ractically as much limited in Bengal to the 
twice born or Braluninical cast^''^, as it was in the middle ages 
to the jjriesthood. Wc need a "Wyclif in India wlio will raise 
his voice in favor of the peo]»le at large having the moans of 
reading, so as to be enabled to i)eruse tlic Scriptures in 
their mother tongue. Lord Shaftesbury alluded to tliis caste 
feeling among even good men, when ho said on a late occasion 
in the House of Lords. ‘‘ The fii'^s made about a Hralinum 
‘ eouvca't is about the same as about a Brahman recruit. 
Wc fear that as resjiects ini''ploii converts fi-om the rural po])!!- 
lation, little care is taken to have them read the Serijiturcs intel- 
ligently : how much of the KciipUire reading in churcb is to them 
a dumb show. If the system adoj>tod in Morway were inti-o- 
duced into this country, it would soon jiroduce a great desire to 
learn to read,* viz., none can ^be married unlc.*s tluy* can read 
and wcitc.*Evcn in liussia every soldier’s son is required to Icaru 
to read and write. We need more of the spirit of Tyndalc the 
reformer, who femarked ; — 1 perceived by expenenise that it is 
^ impossible to establish the lay people in any (Bible) truth, except 
‘tlie Scripture were plainly laid before tlieir eyps, in their mot! ler 
‘ tongue.” Alas there arc few even of the Christians in India 
wlib, look at a degraded ryot in the spirit of those beautiful 
lines of Montgomery ; — 
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See in his soul involved with thickest night. 

An emanation of eternal light, 

Ordained midst sinking worlds his dust to fire^ 

And shine for ever when the stars expire.” 

Wc want in India more of the spirit of Tyndale, who, when 
once provoked by the perverse ignorance of a rich ccclcbiafc>tic.in 
his neighbourhood, replied; — If God spare my life many years 
* I will cause a plough-boy to know more of the Scriptures than 
‘you do.” IIow diferent from Henry VIIL who restricted the 
reading of Scripture to any one below the rank of a gentleman. 
We would strongly recommend to this Vernacular Society to 
discard that principle which gags the mouth and freezes the 
pens of some of its advocates/ when they feel that without Go* 
venimcnt aid the education of the masses in India is but a dream. 
They must now remain neutral, impressing on the Government 
authorities, their duty with regard to enliglitening the masse , and 
•\\ hy — because that, though nine-tenths of the memhors of thi'^ So- 
ciety do hold the principle of state grants fully, yet, becau'^e there 
is an ultra seet^m of the dissenters among their number, they nulst 
be silent. Why should a minority who give little aid to this 
Society cither ir money or influence oomjdetcly shacdJe the 
great^^, majority in their operations, and by preventinj^ its Chris- 
tian influence on Govcmuient, leave the education of the masses 
in India entirely in the hands of secularists. 

With respect to Vernacular Schools, the Christian Verna- 
cular Education Society might loan a useful lesson from the 
following rule, acted upon with the greatest success since 182;i 
hy the Irish Society for promoting the education and instnic- 
lion of the native Irish through the medium of their own lan- 
guage— “ A proper person was in the first instance emidoycd 
“ to seek for inihviduals in a particular district, who were com- 
‘ potent to teach the primer of the Irisli language. Tlicy were tu 
‘ instruct their neighhouis how and when they could, by night, 
‘ at home oi* abroad, sitting under the haystack or upon the wihl 
‘ inouiilaiii side; they v^cie furnished with elenjeutary books and 
‘ jiortionb of Sejipturos for the purpose ; at the end of three or four 
‘months an infection hy the })crson who engaged them took 
‘ place, and tlie teachers were pai<^a sum, usually ohe shilling per 
‘ head, for each pujnl passing the in«^]>ccti()ii,'’ then so much hi jiro- 
portioii wTicn they passed in a higher book and hooks in gradation, 
so that vvlicn the pupil read tJic Hiblc intelliac'iiLly, the tcadier 
had received altogethci as head money about 10 '-hilling**. This 
sj stcm, simple aijd cheai>, has really vyorked wonders intlie wild 
districts of Ireland. The ability to read caused the peasant*^ to 
'-Indy the Irish Sciijrturcs, and tke sini])le ])lan ot head moiiey 
educcilicm is eouriderod by the l>ishoi> ot Cd'^licl to liavc laid the 
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f<mndalion of those extensive religious movements wliich some 
years ago took place in the west of Ireland. 

A field will bo opened for this Society’s influence and publica- 
tions, even in the Vernacular Department of English Schools, 
liitherto not worked as its importance deserves. At hile in Mis- 
sionary Reports bright prospects were held out of the ^ood from 
the amount of scriptural instruction given in Anglo- A^rnaculp.r *' 
Missionary Schools, and surprise was expressed at the willing- 
ness of the Hindus to send their children, it has of late been 
ciscertaiiied tliat very little scriptural instruction was given to 
the lower classes of the school, for, independently of the pauci- 
ty of trained Christian teachers, biblical instluction was postpon- 
ed in many cases until the boys could receive it through Eng- 
lish — but by the time they reached that stage of j>roficiciicy, tho 
innJo) ity of tlicui were taken away from those schools and were . 
eent to non-christian schools.* The Christian Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society have it as part of their .plan to encourage transla- 
tions into the fourteen chief Vernaculars of India. The following 
iiiTuiitc i)l' the Board of the Madras University, made in 1841, may 
be of use as a guide. It is to be considered that the whole cur- 
^ rent of conversation and habits of life among the natives are so 
‘ A ery diflereiit from those which characterise the education and 
‘ progress in life of Europeans, that the coinuioncst trains of 
‘ thought and matters of the most familiar information to the lat- 
^ ter, appear new and often inexplicable to the native student.^’ 
Hence they recommended, rather than a translation, a free ex- 
position, taking in a great measure the character of original 
composition. To this may be added the advice of Dr. Arnold, 
that in teacliing history they should yim chiefly at the poetry of 
history illustrating the chief events pictorially. 

Throughout India the translators of the Bible and of Cliris- 
tian books have employed indigenous theological terms, on 
the obvious principle of such being more intelligible and de- 
fining themselves. AVe would recommend the same course to 
the new Society, and strengthen our advice by quoting from 
Dr. W^well in his work on th^e Philosophy of Science, that words 
borrol^Sd from . common language, and converted by scientific 
writers into technical terms, are undeiotood after a very short 
explsuiatien and retained in *the memory without effort. They 
are intelligible much more (dearly and vividly than tluxic borrow- 
ed from any •other source, and they are more manageable in 
the construction of sentences. In the descriptive language of 

* Between tlie afcc of G mnl Ufa •?oimd acquaintance wirb Biblical History can bo 
given to Hindoo lads through their own language ; beginning with SeriiaureAucturcs 
— Ahc ])iiral)U*s of ('liri.st, and then tlic lilstori.-al parts are iiuxally ;aught, 'J'he pu- 
pils are required to refer to JSeripiiiiv, and to n'pojdtiee the lei^ooii on their slates. 
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Botany, for example, in an English work, the terms drooping, 
nodding, one-sided, twining, struggling, appear better than cernu- 
ous, nutaut, voluble, divaricate. Words of classical origin are 
precise to the careful student; but they, are unintelligible even to 
the learned man without express definition, and convey instruc- 
tion only through an artificiid and rare habit of thought. 

* Proverbs have well beeh called the great universal voice of 
^ humanity, the wit of one, the wisdon of many,” havi\ig for their 
three requisites, shortness, salt, sense.” The profound meta- 
physical Bacon respected them, calling them “ the edge tools of 
^ speech, which cut the knots of business.” Aristotle made a col- 
lection of them; #hakespear uses. them freely hi his plays; 
Cervantes in his Don Quixote, Butler in his Hudibras, Ful- 
ler and Jeremy Tayler in their works, while the pen of 
inspiration has indited 3000 of Solomon’s ever young through 
* all the centuries of a nation’s existence.” The Spaniards 
with their 25,000 Proverbs, the French, Germans, and 
even the cold Anglo-Saxons, make free use of them. In the 
East we have them in profusion^ yet singularly they have 
been matle scarcely any use of cither in Bengali translations or 
in Missionary pre:*x:hing ; an instrument of such power has been 
left to rustl We fear one of the causes is that Missionaries, and 
thpse ^who compose such translations, do not freely associate 
‘ with those who speak those languages with native purity, but 
*‘copy the exclusive manners of the Service people.” We trust 
this Society will make a collection of them in the different In- 
dian languages, and have them incorporated into their various 
translations. As examples we insert a few specimens from 
the Bengali. 

Bengali Proverbs, 

Ashes on his head, gheo and rice in his 
house. 

AdirAiu, a guard without sliicld or sword. 

Fainting at the blow of a llower. 

Wlicreyer the rice is scattered the crows 
come. 

Food and no mouth. 

A blow of a sword tp a dead man. 

A dead crow fears no* blow. 

A caMuoa to kill a musquito. 

A cl^g near a torch. 

A hunting cat known by its whisker. 

The Mdldidl fruit, red without, black 
within. 

Where the kul tree is, people shake it. ^ 

Stcajinj steel from the smith, Going into the lion’s mouth. 


Meaning, 

One poor in appearance. 

A name to live. 

An imaginary fear. 

Where the carcaso is there aro 
the vultures. 

The end without the iliiibns. 
Strikiijg a man down. 

Death remov'es fear. 

A Steam Engine to cu^ cab- 
bages. 

Little use of f.n inferior when 
the principal is present. 
Outwai'd signs. 

Appearances deceive. 

wnrV wif1inn+. VinrkA 
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A fakir begs not successfully in his own A propliet is not without honor 
village. save in his own country. 

All ass carrying sugSr. One who does things without 

reaping any benefit. 

Throwing spittle to the moon and its re- Kicking against the pricks, 
turning to one’s own legs. 

Pounding gram with a goat’s feet. Attempting great things with 

• little means. 

As a political measure the education of the masses is of vast 
ooiiscqiieuce. We cannot afford to leave them in the same state 
us the late sepoy army was in, isolated from liberalising, 

‘ liumanising and Christian influences, a mine of ignorance and ^ 
* fanaticism, ^eady to be exploded by any spark.” Last year it 
was the belief of many natives in North India that the English 
were a small body of sea robbers occupying a small island near 
JSag ur, that they had sent all their soldiers to India, and last of 
all women dressed uy> as soldiers (Highlanders in their kilts.) In 
the Hills the popular b^ef was that the English wanted to get 
numbers of natives to bon them down into fat. In Western In- 
dia* a Bombay native stated some years ago that he had met with 
several respectable natives, who believe that the Government are 
now desirous of constructing lailroads in order that they may be 
able to escape with facility in the event of their overthrow by 
some native Kajahs, who, they proi)hesy, will one day surely con- 
quer them. The people were swayed by any and every report 
which any foe to British supremacy chose to spread, they had 
no knowledge which would enable them to detect false reports — > 
we see this in the facility with which the Nana and the Delhi 
princes gulled flie masses. 

Having closed our remarks respecting this Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society, which has for its object to bring the masses of India 
nearer to the E^^glish mode of thought through the medium of 
English knowledge imparted in a Vernacular form, we now 
take up the subject of another proposal, aiming to make Euro- 
l)can8 better qualified for their Indian duties, to mix with 
jand influence the natives, by giving them a preparatory train- 
ing in England in Oriental History and Languages. Haileybury 
gave t;^at, but since its abolition no substitute has been found. 
If a special training is requisite for lawyers, medical men, cler- 
gymen* and military men, a portion it is more neces^ry for men 
designed for India. 

Though neither of those two great conquerors, Napoleon and 
Fredtyrick the Great, could force tlie French language on Ger- 
many, yet according to sojnc John Bull is to dp it in India — he 
is to learn no foreign language but foreigners are to learn his.r 
This however is not the viewtof the Horse Guards, which directs 
all Cadets now to pass either in French, German or Hindustani^ 
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nor at the London Treasury, wl^cre in 1854 orders were issued 
to all Commissariat Officers proceeding to the East that besides 
^ perfecting themselves in French and Italian, they will be ex- 
* pectctl to learn at least one Eastern language.” Changes are 
about to be made shortly in the English Consular establishment, 
by which a knowledge of one or two foreign languages will be 
made imperative. Even in England itself French and German 
will soon become a sine qua non for every person of education, 
and the English on the Continent find by dear bought cx]>erience, 
that if they do not know French they must submit to be imposed 
» on and cheated in every way, and must return as ignorant of the 
social condition of the people of the. Continenf as the veriest 
cockney. 

We hail therefore as a good sign the discussions in the co- 
lumns of the Times newsi)apcr, advocating the establishment of 
an Oriental College in London, to prepare Europeans destined 
for India through a course of clemeq||ry studies in Indian lan- 
guages, history, &c., for the better TOlfilment of their duties, 
thus giving them an insight into the social condition, history 
and antecedents of the people among tvhom they arc to spend 
their lives. The Ibllowing is a imigrammc of the proposed In- 
stitution as laid down by ISir C. Trevelyan, 

“It is indeed Ligh time for us to wipe away the reproach that Orieiit.il 
literature is less cultivated in this country than in some others, which liave 
not a foot of soil in India, and the still greater re[>roach that our young men 

I a'occodii'g to India have* not even-tbat ordinary knowledge of the coUotpiial 
anguago, without which it is iinpossihlo foi tliciii to do^thoir duty in juiy 
state of life to which they may l>o called there. The hindrance to the cause 
of good goveniinent and religion in India, which has arisen from this, is not 
to bo tolil. In order that the discussion may take a practical form, 1 will 
.suggest a course of ])i’oeeediiig for cousidei-atioii. 

1. That ail Institution should be established in Loudon for the cultiva- 
tion of Asiatic langiuiges, and especially of those of India and China. 

iJ. That tlie sck'etioii cd the public servants, — civil, military, clerical, 
&c.,— should have reference to their general education and qualifications ; 
but Unit, after they have been so selected, they should not be x^ennitted to 
proceed to India, uni 11 they have received a certificate from the governing 
body of the new Institutimi that they are sutiicicntly instructed in the ele- 
ments of one of the vernacular languages of the Presidoney, to wh^ch they 
have been dcsignat'jd. 

3. That i>ersons not in the public service, intending to proceed to Indi.i 
as missionaries, merchants, ijlauters, or in any other capacity, shoiild he at 
liberty to attend the classes on an equal footing with jicrsons selected for 
the xmblie service, and to oiler themselves for cxaminatroii in order to ob- 
tam a cijjtifioatO' of qualification. 

4. TMt facilities shouhl bo afforded for the voluntary cultivation of tlio 
learned^nd more dillicult languages, such afj Sanskrit, Arabic, and the lite- 
rary dialect of the Chinese, followed by ajipropriate examinations and re- 
wards for distiiiguishod students ; and that the [irofessors should he cmicTou- 
raged to xuiblish, in forms suited for popular information, the result of their 
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rcficarcitcs into the literary, social, and religions state of the sermral Eastem 
natioiJei." 

Even France has an Oriental College where some most dis- 
tinguished Professors teach Persian, Urdu, Chinese, Arable, 
Turkish and Sanskrit, and some of the best Oriental works have 
issued from the Paris press. Vienna has its Oriental CoUege 
arid a splendid Oriental press, while Denmark sends Oriental 
scientific missions to tlie East with the view of encouraging the 
study of Oriental languages : so does Prussia^ In Europe there 
are iiS Professorships of Sanskrit, and even Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, is about to establish a chair of Sanskrit. Germany has shower- 
('d down titlee, medals, and “ ribbons of all the colors of the rain- 
l)ow,” oji such Orientd scholars. as Schlegel and Von Hammer, 
others fo&tered such men as Wilkins, Gilchrist, Wilson, Hamilton ; 
ivoebuck, and Gladwin. 

Russia, so successful in ‘diplomacy and our future rival in 
Central Asia, knows the value of -a special and preparatory 
training for her agents'^ sent to Oriental countries. Catherine 
t Ife ( 1 reafj^ laid down the p 4 )licy which has been invariably act- 
ed on, since, that a knowledge of tlie character and language 
of the country to which her oflicers are sent, is a sine qud 
ncm. Dr. Max MiiUer of Oxford, in a letter to the 
gives the following account of her proceedings. Ru^ia has 
always been cehibrat^d for her linguists, and where her own 
resources failed, she has called foreign scholars, or native ted- 
cliers, to lecture on the numerous languages of the East at 
St. I^etersburg, and at some of fhe smaller Oriental seminaries 
at Kasan, Odessa, Nova-Tcherkask, and elsewhere. Brosset 
was called from France to teach Georgian; Dorn and J5oe- 
thtlingk from Germany, the former to teach the language of 
the Affghans, the latter to lecture on the ancient literature of 
1 ndia. Arabic was taught by Sheikh Mohammed Ajad Tantawi ; 
Turkish and the Tataric dialects by Mirza Kasembek ; both of 
the^l natives of the countries, the languages of which they had 
to profess. During the late war, the usefulness of officers,. civil 
and military, well acquainted with the Eastern dialecte, was felt 
more than ever, by the Russian Government, and new arrange- 
ments were made to give still greater efficiency to thp teaching 
of tluise languages. The University of St. Petersburg was call- 
ed upon to raise the time-honoured number of the four faculties 
to five, the fifth being the faculty of Ortental Literature.” We 
quotp from an ukase of the late Emperor, dated October 22, (No- 
vember 3), 1857 : 

“ As wc consider that the study of Oriental languages may derive great 
h^Aielit if, instead of being caiTied on in the different Institutions under 

JrsK, 1859. 2 L 
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the of Public Instruction, it is concentrated at St, Petersburg* 

the capital offering so many -advantages for this ocHuprehensive branch of 
knowledge, we command as mllows : — 

The section for Oriental languages, now existing in the University of St. 
Petersburg, is to be changed' into a faculty, with professorships for the fol- 
lowing languages : — 

1. Arabic ; 2. Persian ; 3. Turko-Tataric ; 4. Mongolic ; 5. Chinese ; 6. 

Hebrew ; 7. Armenian ; 8. Georgian ; 9. klanddiu. , 

It is left to the Minister to appoint os circumstances may arise, ordinaiy 
and extraordinary professors for each of these languages. 

The lectures are open, not only to the regular students of the Universi- 
ty, but to all who may desire to avail themselves of the instruction given 
the professors and teachers. And each public off ce may send a certain 
number of students, to whom a knowledge of Oriental language is deemed 
useful in their respectiv43 employments.” c 

The lectures were opened off the 27th of August, (September 
8), 1855, and the following is a list of the subjects actually 
taught by the Oriental faculty ; — 

“ 1 . History of Persia ; interpretation of Persian poets, such as Sadi, 
Hafiz, and Atter ; translation into Persian ; Persian caligiaphy ; Persian 
conversation. ^ ^ 

2. Turkish gi'ammar ; history and geography of the Turkish Empire ; 
translation into Turkish ; history of Tataric literature. 

3. History of the J rabs : translation into Arabic ; interpretation of Ara- 
bic authors from IVISS. ; Ardbic grammar ; Koran. 

4. Mongolic grainniar ; translation from and into Mongolic ; history of 
Dshingis Chan and the Mongols to the present day ; histoiy of Mongolic li- 
terature ; Kalmyk language and literature. 

5. Chinese and Mandshu grammar ; history of Chinese and Mandshu 
literature ; interpretation of Chinose and Mandshu authors. 

6. Armenian grammar ; translation from and into Armenian. 

7. Georgian graniruar ; txunslation from and into Georgian ; history of 
Georgian litoratme ” 

This may seem a frightful list, and yet, since the first opening 
of the Oriental Academy, three new professorships had to be add- 
ed, one for Tibetan, one for the Afiglian language, and one for 
Sanskrit.” 

Some, hbwever, in their zeal against Orientalism, ti^ld 
abolish all Sanskrit and Arabic Colleges in India, forgetting 
that these are in various cases the only media by which Euro- 
peans can exercise any influence whatever over a certain class of 
minds who are held in great estimation by the natives ; that, ac- 
cording to their theory, such men as Dr. Ballantyne of Benares 
and l^war Chunder ^ Vidyasagar of Calcutta, would have had 
to leave a leading class of minds without any direction in the 
riglit^th. So the Pundit and Moulvie classes, the leading minds 

flbe country amgiig the masses, are tg be left without any use- 
ful influence. Had Nana* Sahib and the Ranee of Jhansi in their 
youtli been properly trained, how ‘different might have been 
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many events in the late catastrophe. The dispute, hi India on 
the value of the Sanskrit and Arabic Classics is only another 
form of the controversy that raged in France in the days of Dos 
Cartes and Malebranche, and in England in Swift’s time, as to 
the value of the Latin and Greek Classics, when the Pope fili- 
ng nated bulls against the study of Greek as Pairan, and of 
Hebrew as Jewish. 

The tone of opinion of Europeans newly arrived in India, 
who are ignorant of the history, manners and language of the peo- 
jile, calls for measures being mkeii speedily to give Europeans 
tlesigned for India some training for India before they leave 
England. Hence we quite concur with the following remarks 
made by the proposers of the Oriental College : — 

“ Mon who arrive in India after having passed their two examinations — 
one general, the other special ; one purely European, the other chiefly 
Oriental — ^will enter upon their duties well inq)i*ossed with the superiority 
of their own comitry, well prepared for the difficulties that liavo to be en- 
countered, and determined to work for the advancement of all measures in 
which the interests of both coujltries are identical. They will look upon 
the dark inhabitants of India with a feeling of cuiiosity which is sure to 
grow into sympathy, — a feeling unknown and unintelligible to those who 
go there unprepared , or full of prejudices. It is in human nature that we 
lake an interest in matters to which we ha# devoted much of oui* time, 
and about which we know something. A student of ai*t wiU learn W admire 
pictures which to the unschooled eye are simply repulsive. A student of 
history vn\l spend many days in searching for a document which to other’s 
might seem valueless. It will be the same with those who have paid some 
attention to the study of the classical language and literature of the Brah- 
mans, As a classical scholar is moved when he sees the unchanged shores 
of Greece rising on the horizon — ^as he feels an interest in hearing for the 
first time the spoken Greek with its living accent — as ho is plcaaed when 
reminded by what passes before his eyes of the customs, the legends, and the 
poetry of the classical past, — nay, as he cannot altogether withdraw his 
sympathy even from the degenerate descendants of an ancient and noble 
race, the civilian who has but read his NMa or Sakuntala will look ujion the 
Ganges and the ancient cities washed by its waves with a mingled feeling of 
admiration, sympathy, and pity. He will find his mind nerved and tuned 
for the most important part of a civilian’s duty, that of gaining the good-will, 
the confidence, and ready co-operation of those whom he is sent to govem. 
He will be anxious to meet those who still speak the language to which he 
has devoted so many hours ; be will have questions to ask, and his hours of 
leisure wdll not be hours of idleness. Conversation with the natives will 
soon become a pleasure to him, because his knowledge of Sanskait will make 
him foel atliome in almost any dialect of India.” 

• The Anglo-iSaxon is equally proud and exclusive on the banks 
of tj^e Ganges as of the Rhine, in the Champs Elys6es of Paris 
as in Chowringhee of Calcutta. Frenchmen may tolerate his in- 
dependence on account oT the money he brings, but will Hindus 
for the money he takes away ? 

Europeans bv a careful study of the language and character 

2 L2 
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natives, must qualify themselves for seeing for themselves, 
not trusting to interpreters. The following remarks of the 
Saturday Review respecting sepoy officers are, we fear, applicable 
t<^ other £aroi>eans also. ** Why should tlie officer talk with the 

* only Subahdar in the verandah of his Bungalow when he might 

^ flirt with the Major’s daughter or the Colonel’s niece in the ' 
^ well furnished drawing room; or there is the book club, and the 

* billiard table, and the racket court. Jack sepoy is only a bore : 

* the officers do not know the men and the men do not know the 

* officers : the officers stand alodf more and more from the native 

* soldiers/’ Is it surprising in this case that we knew little of the 
tjnemy’s movements, that our Intelligence Department was with- 
out news, and that our officialsccried Peace, Peace, when a mine 
was ready to explode under our feet. 

The men who will have influence over the natives must be 
men who mix with the natives and know them, like Colonel 
tf. Abbot, described by •Colonel Edwardes as one who had 
literally lived among the Hazara natives as their patriarch. 
Every man, woman and child in'othe country knew him per- 
sonally, and hastened from their occupations to welcome and 
salute him as he cam^ their way, — and ^what was the rc- 
*8ult, the district of #[azara, which was notorious for its long 
^ continued struggles with the Sikhs, is now about the quiet- 

* est, happiest, and most loyal in the Punjaub.”* Of another 
Punjaub Civilian Mr. Kaikes writes ; — his was the barahdarae 
^ system of administration, — living in a house witli twelve doors 
^ and all open to the people of another he says ; — as a leader lie 
‘ lived among the soldiers, as civilian among the people.” 

On the neglect by European agents of those studies which 
would enable them to have some influence over the Mosle^nmind, 
we quote the opinion of the late Sir II, Sleeman who moved 
so much among natives. 

“ The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in couversation with 
JMidiomeduiis' of high rank and education, when we are ckllcd upon to talk 
iq'on subjects hcyoinl the cvery-day occurrences of life. A Mahomeduii 
gentleman of education is tolerably w^oll acquainted with astronomy as it 
w'HS taught by Ptolemy ; with the logic and ethics of .^istotle and Plato, 
with the works of Hii)pocratcs and Galen, through those of Avicenna, or, as 
•'.they call him, Booalee Shona ; and he is very capable of talking upon aD 
Hubjects of philosophy, literature, science, and the ai*ts, and vefy misch in- 
cliim to dc so, and of understauding the nature of the impiovemeuts that 
been made in them in modern times. But, howevei;,capable we may 
fcei of discussing these subjects, or explaining these improvements in our 
own language, we all feci ourselves very much at a loss when we attonfpt to 
do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans haye mixed and conversed more 
fi*eely with all classes than f have, and yot I feel myself sadly deficient 

* Kuikcb* Kcvult of ihc W. 1*., p. 28. 
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when I enter, as 1 often do, into discussion with Mahomedaii gentlemen of 
oiiiication upon the subject of the character of the Governments and instil 
tutions of different countries— their effects upon the character and conai** 
tiun of the people ; the arts and sciences ; the Acuities and operations of 
tlic human mind, and the thousand other things which are subjects of every- 
day conversation among educated and thinking men in our own country. 

I fool that tliey could understand me quite well if I could find words for 
luy ideas. But those I cannot find, though t];ieir languages abound in them ; 
nov have I over met the European gentleman who coulcL East Indians can, 
but tliey commonly want the ideas as much as we want the laiigimge. The 
chief caube of this deficiency is the want of sufficient intercourse with men 
in whose presence we should be ashamed to appear ignorant ; this is the 
great secret, and all should know and acknowledge it. We arc not ashamed 
to com ey our orders to our native servants in a barbarous language. Mili- 
t.uy officei’s sefdoin speak to their sepahees and native officers about any- 
thing but arms, accoutrements, and dril, or to other natives about anything 
but the sports of the field ; and as long as they are understood they care 
not one straw in what language they express themselves. The conversa- 
tion of the civil servants wi5i their native officers takes sometimes a wder 
range ; but they have the same philosophical indiftcrence as to the lan- 
guage in vihich they attempt to convey their ideas ; and I have hoard some 
<»f our highest diplomatic characters talking without the slightest feeling of 
hlifime or embairassment to native Princes on the most ordinary subjects 
of every day’s interest, in a language which no human being but themselves 
could uildcrstand. Wo shall remain the same till some change of system in- 
s]>i)’eH us with stronger motives to please and conciliate the educated classes 
of the native community. They may be reconciled, but they can never be 
chai'uiod out of their prejudices or the errors of their preconceived opinions 
by sutli language as the EiU'opeon gentlemen are now in the habit of speak- 
ing to them.” 

We have one proof of the evil effects of ignorance of In- 
dia in the cry now raised for English law, English lawyers, and 
the English language for Courts of .lustice. Whereas Indian 
experience points to the Puiijaub as the model for Courts, thus 
ilcscribed by Colonel Edwardcs. Courts of Justice cheap, ac- 
‘ cesbiblc and prompt; the exclusion of Viikcels; the confronting 
^ the real parties : the arbitration by Panchayats.” Sir I lenry 
Lawrence inculcated on his officers live among the peo- 
‘ l)le, to decide more cases under trees and as few under the 
‘ punkah as possible, to ride about their district and see and 
‘ liear for themselves instead of through the Police and Am- 
‘ lahs” Mr. Baikes, tludge of the Sudder at Agra, states he luis 
seen in a Native State — the liajah of Patiala’s — bet(gier justice ' 
administered than in the Company’s Courts.'' 

Meredith Parker, in his Empire of the Middle Clifescs,” well 
remarks on this. It would be rather unkind to inform a man 

*Tke Court of Directors in 1836 decided that the Vcmacularo wore to be the 

language of *the Courts on this ground, “ It is easier for the Judge to ac<iuire the 
l.iugiiuge of the people tlian for the people to acquire the hingiiagc of the Judge : the 
])ooror classes who arc the parties •concerned m tiie great majoriiv of cafacs which 
come before oui Courtb, cannot be cxjKScted to learn a foreign language.” 
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‘ in an unknown tongue that he was going to be hanged, after a 

* trial not one w^ord of * which he understood from beginning to 
‘ end.” Missionary Societies ought to encourage this Oriental 
College. Dear bought experience has taught them they can- 
not always look for the propagation of Christianity in India 
to foreign agents sent out at considerable expense who, sub- 
ject to sickness, and waj^wardness of temper, in various cases 
abandon their work, and even when they continue few of them 
know the natives or the natives them. The result is a mere 
fraction of missionaries are qualified to become what is the real 
means of making head in India, — the nucleus for gathering a 
'band of disciples around them. To discharge the duty they 
should be well up in the various phases of the native mind. The 
learned class of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, though few in 
number, yet are weighty in influence: these have been ge- 
nerally shunned by missionaries who had little preparatory 
Oriental study to enable 'them to cope satisfactorily with them. 
Hence even in Benares itself, the seat of learned Ilindooisin, 
there is not now a single missionary acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language. We were glad to see the following advice on this 
subject recently given by E. Underhill, Esq,, Secretary to the 
Baptist Mission Society^ to missionaries at Muttra. Tbe mis- 

* sionary had need to know the Shastras, and be able to meet the 
‘ learned pundits, with which the place abounds, by an intelli- 
^ *gent appreciation of* the false philosophy on which the great fa- 
' brie of Hindooism is built.” 

The Church Missionary Society and Gospel Propagation Socie- 
ty have instituted a course of examination in India in the Ver- 
nacular for all their Indian Missionaries, before they are a])- 
pointed to take charge of a mission. It comprises translations 
from English into the Vernacular and vice versa, the writing a 
short sermon in the Vernacular, and conversation with natives. 
The Church Missionary Society has repeatedly recommended 
the study of Sanskrit or Arabic to some of its missionaries. 
The Conference of Calcutta Missionaries some time ago, on their 
discussion of what further means could be adopted for missions 
among the Mussulmans, unanimously recommended that mission - 
aries for the Maliommedans should know enough of Ar^ibic to be 
able to quofe from and interpret the Koran. ^ The Aeedcof an 
Oriental College to lay the foundation with Missionaries intend- 

for India, in home trsdning,” the acquiring** some know- 
ledge of the learned languages, literature, philosophy and^the- 
ology held 1 b esteem by the Mussi\lmans and -Hii^oos “ as 

* the conation of gaining their good-wUl and respect, and as the 
‘ means of acquiring that mastery of their religious and philoso- 

* phieel. ideas yrhich can alone enable the advocate of Christianity 
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' to ar^e with them on an equal footing, in an enlightened spirit 
® and in an effective manner,” has long been obvious to per- 
sons who have studied what Missionary qualifications ou^bt to 
be. J. Muir, Esq. in his able Bemarks on the training of 
^ Missionary Agents,” suggests that the students should attend 

a course of 

« 

Lectures on the characteristics of these luiguages,andthe literature they 
embody, on the relations of that literature to the mental peculiarities of 
the people among whom it is current, and questions bearing upon the 
best methods of rendering the languages emcient and attractive vehicles 
for the conveyance of truth. In'the theory and art of reasoning and per- 
suasion, in the best modes of presenting new and strange truths to the ig- 
noiant and superstitious, as well as to those whose minus are perverted by ' 
false philosophy, by prejudice, or by interest ; he should be made acquaint- 
ed with the superstitious and religious systems, whether popular or philo- 
sophical, of those for whose conversion he is to labour, and with the prin- 
ciples on which their several false doctrines may be most effectually con- 
troverted.” 

Much is said now in England, and with great justice, of the impor- 
tance of missionary preaching to the Heathen and Mussulmans 
of India. But anrimportant point is always omitted — the quali- 
fioation8*for the work. One of these is surely, a thorough acquain- 
tance with the various modes, phrases and similes by which 
orientals express their ideas. TWs can only be gained in India by 
a converaancy with Indian history and popular native literature, 
and by intercourse of a free and easy nature with natives of various 
classes in society. We fear that judged by this standard notone*' 
tenth of the preaching missionaries is qualified. Vociferation is 
not impression, and the ringing changes on a few theological 
topics delivered in a dry, cold, Anglo-Saxon way, is not calculated 
to tell on Asiatic minds. European Missionaries are generally 
wide as the pole asunder from orientals in the choice of topics. 
Even dry law has been enshrined in poetic imagery^; as an 
instance of this we give the following version of jProfessor 
Griffiths from Menu, the oldest Hindoo Lawgiver, on the duty 
of Kings : — 

“ He that ruleth should endeavour with his might and main to be 
Like the Powers of God around him, in his strength and majesty ; 

Like the Bain-God in due season sendeth showers from above, 

He should shed upon his kingdom equal favour, gracious love ; 

As the 6un flraws up the water with nis fiery rays of might, * 

Thus let him from his own kingdom claim his revenue and rights 
As -the mighty Wind unhinder’d bloweth freely where he will, 

Let the monarch, ever present with his spies all places fill * 

Like aS in the judgment Yama punisheth both friends and foes, 

Let him judge and punish dul}% rebels who his might oppose ; 

As the Moon’s unclouded rising bringeth pe.ice and calm delight, 

Let his gracious presence ever gladden all his people’s sight ; 
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Let the king consume the wicked — bum the guilty in his ire, 

Bright in glory, fierce in anger, like the mighty God of Fire ; 

As the General Mother feedeth all to whom she giveth birth. 

Let the king support his subjects, like the kindly-fostering Earth.’* 

It may be said the plain preaching of the Gospel is enough. 
True, God can convert without means at all, but he generally 
chooses suitable instruments. Now what is plain preacliing 
to a Englishman is positively dull, dry and insipid to an 
Asiatic. We give ouv question to the mere Anglo-Saxon 
— had Mahomed written his Koran in the style of an Anglo- 
Saxon book, and ])reached in the style ol* Anglo-Saxons, where 
would his j)rcaching influence have^been V Even the books of the 
Bible, designed for all men, shew by their style that an Anglo- 
Saxon could have had no hand to them. 

What aii intensely oriental book is the Bible — so much so that 
it requires years before the Anglo-Saxon mind can fully un- 
derstand the force of those brilliant, sparkling, oriental metaphors 
and similes with which Holy Writ is so profusely sprinkled. 
Contrast the exquisitely beautifubdisoourses of Christ which; on 
the model of eastern apologue, never propound a dogma without 
clothing it with a simile, with the vapid, dull discourses 
called Sermons which issue in such swarms from the English 
pres^. Our old English writers such as Jeremy Taylor, how- 
ever, followed the Bible model in “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” Where lies the great power of a preacher 
like Dr. Guthrie — it is in his semi-Asiatic mode of illustration, 
bringing all nature to furnish the g olden casket of truth. 

AVhen our blessed Lord, who came not only to atone for man- 
kind but also to set us an example,” taught, how different 
was his style and oriental manner from that of modern preach- 
ing By Christ’s touching parables, striking similitudes and 

* familiar illustrations, he commanded the attention and awak- 

* eiied the sympathy of all who heard him, however prejudiced or 
*"oppq^ed they might be to the humiliating truth which they 
‘ heard.” The fact that without a parable Christ spake not to the 
people,” is one of the reasons why “ the common people heard him 
gladly.” The Weslcyans in England understood this well in last 
century »when tnany of their ministers, tailors or carpenters ori- 
ginally, by" their familiar style and homely illpstr&tion^ drew„ 
crowds, iVhile Fellows of Colleges preached to empty benches. 

Even in England, truth through similitude is popular. What 
a wondrous power for good has been exerted by the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Albeit written on the thorough oriental principle of 
clothing abstract truth in the form of allegory, it has been pro- 
nounced even by the metaphysical Anglo-Saxon Coleridge as 
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the best summary of evangelical theology ever produced by a 
writer not miraculously insptred.” 

Luther, from his understanding the force of music and verna- 
cular poetry on the minds of his countrymen, devoted special at- 
tention to working the people with a taste for good hymns 
and tunes. But in Bengal what vapid^and doggerel compositions 
have we generally under the name of hymns for native Chris- 
tians, while on the other hand choice language and hi^ poetic 
talent is shewn in the hymns composed by the Hindus in ho- 
nour of their Gods or of any event of the day. We need a Cowper 
and a Charles^ Wesley for the Christianity of Bengal. Had Mis- 
sionaries been acquainted with oriental tastes^ such compositions 
as many of the existing Bengali* hymns^ so degrading to Chris- 
tianity, would never have been tolerated. 

We do trust that both the objects we have been advocating, 
an Oriental College in England for Europeans destined to labqur 
in the East, and a Christian Vernacular JEducatidn Society 
fov leavening the masses in India, will meet with support. They 
have the sympathy of men ‘of experience in India who will be 
gla<l to co-operate. The Queen’s Proclamation has thrown oil on 
the waves,. and every man must carry out its spirit. Tliis cannot 
be done by the quixotic plan of trying to turn an Asiatic into an 
Englishman, but by the Europeans becoming, like St. Paul, all 
things to all men.” 


June, 1859. 
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Art. III. — 1. Report on the Reventk Administration of the Lower 

Provinces, f&i' 1856-5*7. 

2. The Revenue Hand Book, by J. H. Young, Esq. 

3. Official Papers, Manuscript 

A Gf EAT Indian question is like a huge round of beef : you 
may cut and come again. And no man will deny that the 
Perpetual Settlement, and the ownership of the soil, are amongst 
the great Indian questions of almost every administration. Kc- 
cent events have set journalists, statesmen, and (Ordinary adnil- 
nistratoys to discuss all those •measures which may best contri- 
bute td the permanence and solidity of our rule. Indeed, we 
fear tliat in the din of conflict, the crash of theories, the ex- 
plosion ^of old creeds, and the distrust of all experience, some of 
out leaders of thought and oj)ijiion may have been carried a lit- 
iJe too far, and like the would-be fine lady in one of Dickens’ 
Nbvels, may have foimed and expressed an immense variety of 
^ opinions upon an immense variety of subjects.” This* Review 
has, however, as far as was possible, hitherto maintained its prin- 
ciple of being the avowed organ of no single party, but of sifting 
and itnalysing all those measures of reform or. innovation, by 
which we hope to reach something tangible and practical at 
last. No question can be grander in proportion^ more intricate 
in detail, or more paramount in importance, than that of Indian 
revenue and rent. No interests demand more attention, or fill 
a greater space, than vested interests in land. And though wo 
can scarcely hope to dismiss the Cornwallis Settlement, to fix the 
absolute ownership of the land on any one class, or fully to review 
the revenue operations of a single year, an the compass of one 
article, we believe ourselves to posseiSs some information not 
incorrect, and perhaps not wholly uninteresting, which may 
throw a little light on the effect of our revenue system, and on 
the possibility of enhancing taxation, introducing English land- 
lords, and raising the value of land. 

The Ke venue Report of the Sudder Board for 1856-57, 
which lieg befoife us, is like many of its predecessors, a clear 
and elaborate report. Men who delight in statistic^ will find 
themselves amply rewarded by a perusal of the sixty -nine pa- 
ragraphs, and the twehty-four appendices, into wtich are pack- 
ed a great mh-ny things which we want to know regarding 
the collections, the remissions, the changes in estates, the sum- 
mary suits, the defaulters, the settlements and the sales, in no 
less than’ fifty-two districts, extending from the narrow point 
of Sandoway on the one hand to the disturbed districts of Be- 
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liar on the other, and from the most Eastern Frontier of As- 
sam to the unhealthy hut profitable annexation of Sumbhul-« 
l>ore far to the West of the Grand Trunk Koad. We think, 
however, that more may be done by a closer examination of the 
working of the Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in one particular 
district ; and without discouraging such readers as honor us with a 
perusal, by alarming statements and undeniable figures, we hope 
to present them with some faqts and deductions which nmy help ^ 
to set one or two speculations at rest. With this intentioti we 
shall devote this paper mainly to the land revenue of one single 
Zillah. 

We have seen lately whajb a district in the North West Pro- 
vinces was like during a rebellion.f We now take a district of 
Bengal, which during the same rebellion, remained undisturbed 
by aught but vague rumour. In many respects it is a fair 
sain])le of the rich and populous tracts included in the Perpetual 
Settlement. Extensive in size, traversed in one i)art by several 
navigable rivers ; studded with numerous factories, productive 
of all the articles essential to«the comfort and existence of half a 
million •of natives, not overtaxed, not under-populated, with 
little or no jungle remaining for the axe to displace, with swamps 
that from natural causes are year by year converted into solid 
acres, it is, on the whole, as good a selection as we could make 
for illustrating some of the mmn points which characterise landed 
interests on this side of India. It yields a revenue little short of 
twelve lakhs in the year. European capitalists are concerned in its 
products. Influential Zemindars accumulate or disperse its wealth, 
and increase its litigation. The condition of its population, their 
possible improvement, the security of real property, and the 
maintenance of the various complex interests which have silently 
grown up with the growth of our administration, present a wide 
and seemingly interminable field of inquiry. But before con- 
sidering the present state of the rent and revenue there, we 
shall glance at the condition of the district about one hundred 
years ago. 

It is the fashion to talk of the Zemindarry tenure as the 
creation of Lord Cornwallis. But the truth is that tlic nucleus 
of the system esisted in the days of Hastings and Clive. When 
» Shore* wad luminously expounding the principles on which the 
revenue of Bengal ought to be collected, he noted it as a 
fact, that a iiract of country yielding "one crore of Kupees, 
or more than one-half the gross revenue of tlie Afhole province, 
was held by some seven Zepiindars. These wealthy indi viduals are 
now, most of them designated by the title of Raja, that is, wher- 

Sec Article A District during a Rebellion” in No, LXl of this lievieu . 
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eter they Still survive. And the tract of country with which we 
are now dealing was, to speak roundly, parcelled out between 
two of the seven whom Shore enumerated, with the addition of 
a third. These three, between them, were liable for the reve- 
nue of a country which extended from the Ishamatti not forty 
miles East of Calcutta to the North bank of the Poddha^pr 
Ganges. Of the three falnilies one is reduced from the receipt 
of rents, exceeding half a million to a poor pittance of two or 
three lakhs a year. The second is represented by an individual 
on whom‘ a liberal education, and the direct superintendence of 
watchful. Guardians, Collectors and Commissioners, during a 
leimthened minority, have bestowed just intellect and capacity 
sufficient to enable him to squander a good patrimony. The 
third, though noted for careless management and consequent 
indebtedness, is a generous landlord, a loyal subject, and a 
ueman with tendencies somewhat in favour of the old school. 
All these have seen large portions of their Zemindaries alienated 
to form new and indt pendent tenures. Each, at the Commence- 
ment of our rule, was admitted <as the individual respoiisifile 
for the Government demf*nd over a very extensive area.* Each 
even then, enjoyed some of those advantages which from use 
and habit, we are accustomed to associate with the status of a 
Zemihdar, as distinct from that of a mere collecting agent. 

Time wore on. The temporary; administration by Dewans, 
the limited settlements for five years, and the able disquisitions of a 
crotchetty official like Francis, a sanguine administrator like James 
Grant, and a clear-headed and well-informed Civilian like Shore, 
himself topped by Lord Cornwallis, resulted in the famous Set- 
tlement of 1793, But even in the above short period the 
number of distinct estates, that is of specific portions of land, 
on which specific jummas had been fixed, and for wlych separate 
engagements had been entered into by individuals liable for the 
dues of Government, had very considerably increased. The in- 
evitable tendency of our administration, coupled with the mere 
enlargement of families, is against the permanence of huge Ze- 
mindaries. On the other hand the same rule has very largely 
increased the value of property, and has invested the original 
Zeminda^es no^ split up into scores or hundreds, widi a far 
greater measure of security- than is commonly believedf 

In ti^e* middle of the last century there were thus three fami- 
lies, mm heads of which were responsible for the tevenue of one 
district In f793 the number of estates for which separate en- 
gagements had been signed, was thr^e hundred and seventeen. 
Sixty-five years afterwards, or in 1858, the estates on the roll 
or Towjih of the collectorate, number no less than four thousand| 
five hundred and fifty : a number which will be found even^ 
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more accurate tlian that recorded in the Board’s Beport of tiiis 
district for 1856-57. • , . 

The causes of this increase are not very far to seek. In some 
cases families grew a,nd expanded:. the usual disputes about 
management and division ensued, and the estate was divided 
bj the revenue authorities, after an amount of investigation and 
petitioning which would have disposed of one-half or the 
claims to compensation arising out of the Mutiny. In others, the 
head of the familjr made his own distribution before death, or 
gave, during his lifetime, this estate to a favourite dependant, or 
that to bo an appanage for a younger son. a third nioQQ of 
cases, whole Pergunnahs, vahich were then co-extensive with vast 
and profitable Zemindaries, were put to public sale not in 
the district, but in Calcutta itself. A iburth class arose out of the 
creation of Kharija or independent Talooks under the free wiU 
of the Zemindar, who marked oflF distinct portions of his Zeminda- 
ries receiving a round sum down to meet some finnooi al exigen- 
cy. We have good reason to believe that the relentless sales of 
lahd for Arrears of revenue, and the preation of ^tinct amaH es- 
tates hy the voluntary act of the landholder, went on at an 
alarming rate during the first ten or fifteen years of this centu- 
ry. .All the above causes and a few others may explmn fully the 
multiplication of Zemindaries. Extravagance and recklissness 
in the owners, as well as peremptoriness in the enforcement of the 
demands of the State, incredible mismuaagement, stupendous 
frauds on the part of subordinates, unparalleled litigation on one 
hand, or mere neglect of rights and responsibilities on the other, 
sundered and split up the immense tracts of country for the re- 
venue of which a few had been liable, into hundreds of smaller 
and more convenient estates. We are anxious not to encumber 
this article with statements and figures, but something of the 
kind is so su^estive of the peculiarities of our system, and of 
the tenacity of life which the Hindu exhibits, that we subjoin 
details in place. .. f 

The number of^ Mahals or estates we have stated to be 4,550. 
These, agiun, consist of 4,493 immutably assessed, and 57 with a 
revenue fiuctuating, but not likely to be largely incruitsed. The 
above are held by men of dififerent castes in mefollowinsr nronor- 
tion. . 

Hindu Sudder Proprietors, ... ' ... 3,855 

Mohammedan Ditto, ... .*.. ... 643 

European Ditto, .*. 52 


Total, 


4,550 


^ The Hindu Proprietors again are sub-divided into the following 
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Brahmins of various ranks, 1,328, 

Kay ast or Writer, ... ... . ... 2,203 

Baidya or Physician, 208 

Bunnia or Shopkeeper, ... ... ... 14 

Teli or Oilman, .... ... 10 

Maddak or Confectioner, 5 

Khatri or Military, .t. ... ... ... 5 

Kaibarto or Agriculturist, ... ... 25 

Shidia or Vintner, ... ... 32 

Karmokar or Blacksmith, ... ’ 8 

Tanti or Weaver, ... ... ... ... 5 

Bashtum or Mendicant, ....* ... ... ^' 10 

Chandal or Outcast, * ... ... ... 1 

Total, ... ... ... ... ... 3,855 

From the above it will at once be seen that the ^ upper ten 
thousand’ still maintain their ground. Property is still in the 
hands of those whom we may reasonably suppose to be alive 
to the advantages of education. T^he money making shopkeep- 
ers, the retail traders, the petty merchants, have not completely 
dispossessed the rural families of respectability and wortli. 
Estates have indeed changed hands or been cut into pieces, but 
ownership still runs in the old channels. The number of Hindus 
of the highest caste in the social pyramid are still more than 
double all tlie Mahommbdans put together. The pen still mono- 
polises a large portion of goodly heritages. The scales and the 
yard measure have not won the day. Keither fhe Mahommedan 
invasion, nor the English rule, have resulted in the wholesale 
transfer of ancient rights to new races. 

As to the actual revenue no single estate pays as much as a 
lakh of Bupees, and only two estates are assessed at more than 
half a lakh, one of which is a portion of a remarkably* fine Per- 
gunnah, and the other is a very well known estate devoted, 
by the will of a former owner, to certain pious, and charitable, and 
educational purposes, under the immediate superintendence of 
Government. The estates pay revenue according to the sub- 
joined list:— 


AbovS 50,000 Rupees, 


Number. 
... '2 

Difto 10,000 ^ do. 

... ... 

... 22 

‘Ditto 5,000 ’ do. 

... ... 

.?. 10 

Ditto 1,000 do. 

... ... 

... 88 , 

Ditto 500 do. 

... c • ■ . 

... 84 

Ditto 100 do. 

... ... 

... 419 

Under 100 do. 

..t 

...‘3,925 


Total, 


4,550 Estates. 
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CoDsideriRg that in ^ some portions of district the number 
of Mahommedans of the lower orders is to the Hindu popula* 
tion as three to two, or even four to five, the comparative failure 
of Mahommedans to acquire land is worthy of note. There is no 
positive disqualification under which Mussalmans labour, and 
often no lack of talent exhibited by them in particular lines. 
Equally good Native Judges are to be found on the bench from 
those who have studied Aboo Hanifa and the Koran, as from 
the class brought up in the tenets of the Shastras. Some of 
best of the Darogahs are Mahommedans. But it takes a long time 
to r(K)t out an ancient race. The Hindoo clings to his land with 
the love of \ Highlander, • and with the pertinacity of Naboth. 
The old families which partitioned out Bengal from the Megna 
to "'the Hooghly, were principally Hindoo. Their numerous de- 
pendants, their local agents, were of the same nation, and these 
are precisely the men who in times of difficulty, rose on the 
ruins of a patron, and acquired lands for themselves. The 
spjBctacle of Gilbert Glossin, Writer to the Signet, purchasing at 
a public roup the estate of a#Ellarfgowan, has, we fear, been ex- 
hibited 'scores of times in a dozen different Zillahs. But new men, 
whether Hindoos or Mahommedans, have became Zemindars and 
Talookdars by one inevitable process. Whether they collected 
rents on behalf of their patron for which they did not account, 
but allowed the estate to come to the^ hammer by a judicious 
failure to pay its dues, or whether they took fair advantage of 
the absence of bidders and made lucky purchases at low prices, 
or whether in trade and speculation they amassed money whiefr 
they desired to convert into acres, ^ they have one and all, by 
various routes, arrived at the unpleasant but inevitable terminus 
of having to pay for their purchases. We have had a little too 
much of a very plausible outcry against Government as having 
discouraged the settlement of Europeans on the land. Govern- 
ment has no more hindered Englishmen in general from buying 
estates within the last twenty-five years, than it has specially 
singled oUt the 62 Europeans above noted for its protection, or 
lent its powerful aid to establish nearly four thousand Hindoos 
as landed proprietors, in preference to about spme ax hundred 
and fifty Mahommedans, who have stepped in by meru chance. 
If it •be said that the time to have purchased at a lojtr rate has 
long pass^ away, and that estates are po longer bought with 
the sametacilifies as they were at the commencement of this cen- 
tury f the reply is that, at that period, Europeans were not even 
amenable to the ordinary Oivil Courts, and their exclusion from 
land was a simple necessity, and we doubt much whether any 
^uropmn capitalist then tHbught about Indian soil as an in- 
vestment. At this day, whoever wants a large and profitable 
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estate must pay, largely for it by private conveyance, The best 
estates never come to the public hammer. The bare notifi- 
cation of such a possibility would bring a dozen rival Zemindars 
into the field, it was said by some of the unofficial Europeans^ 
who gave their evidence before the Committee of 1853, with far 
greater candour and fairness than the Colonists of 1858, that 
men might wait for years, with the money in their pockets, be- 
fore they could sight even the chance of a purchase at public 
auftion. The cry against the severity of the Sale Law, as detri- 
mental .to permanency of right, like most other patriotic cries, 
has also been much too noisy. We have just seen that by far the 
greater nutnber of estates are assesi^ed at a very low figure, and 
that only thirty-six pay a good round lump of taxation. In 
district we are treating of, only 8 estates were put up for sale 
in the year 1856, and only 65 in all the past five years. Of the 
whole number of estates^ put up to auction, through the wliolo 
province in which Ilie Perpetual Settlement prevails, nearly one- 
half belong to the district of Chittagong, and any one who has 
taken the trouble to cast his eye uver a Gazette containing ad- 
vertisements of approaching sales, will hardly be tempted, we 
think, to invest his money in the purchase of Mouza Kassimmig- 
gur, difficult to be identified, in a Turruf with a hard name, and 
rated at a Sudder jumncia of 1 Rupee, 9 annas, and 9 pie per 
annum. The Sale L^w, in its very harshness, has driven land- 
holders to look after their affairs, and has saved them from ruin. 
In only one district, throughout the whole of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, has there been anything like active speculation, in the 
last year of the Board’s Report, for estates sold for arrears of re- 
venue. In the districts in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta landed interests appear almost as secure from risk as they 
do in the allodial tenures of England. Not 5,000 Rs. were 
spent, by purchasers of estates, at public auction,* in the' year 
1856, in four metropolitan districts, one of which is the subject 
of our notice. 

To get at the Government revenue in any district is a mere 
matter of reference to reports. The gross taxation on the whole 
area of land, can be ascertained to a fraction* of a rupee. But 
to say v^hat proportion rent bears to revenue is not so easy. 
The following calculation may perhaps serve as a basis. By re- 
turns procured from, departments other than the revenue, we 
have ascertaiKed that the number of villages In our * district 
amounts to about 4,500. In other words there is a geographical 
village for about -every revenue mahal or estate. Most people are 
aware that geography and revenue have no regular connection 
with each other. Some estates are, indeed, made up of a single 
mq^zah ; many others arc composed of pieces of half a dozen mf- 
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ferent villages: others are neatly rounded olF^embiface four or five 
villages and form as compact a property as an estate in a ring 
fence ; and others again are still commensurate with a whole or 
half a Pei’gunnah. Taking then the niimfier of cultivated and in- 
habited villages to be equal to the number of estates on the Gt)^ 
vernment roll, though they have no other reference or connection 
therewith, we have four thousand five hundred villages respon- 
sible for a revenue of twelve lakhs a year. In other words each 
village would contribute revenue to the amount of 267 Ks. a year. 
And taking each village, on an average, to include si:;^ houses> 
the pressure ,^on each house would be rather under 4 Ks. 8 
annas a year. But we believe these statements to be less fa- 
vourable than census and measurement would prove. 

Besides the ordinary revenue derivable from taxed estates there 
is something levi^fid from those Mahals which have been purchas- 
ed on account of Government, and \!^here the right to revenue 
merges in the right to rent. ‘ The whole sum derivable from 
this source in botli the Be^ulation and the extra-Regulation 
Provinces of Bengal, is about fifteen lakhs and a half, a sum be- 
low that derivable from the Crown lands in England, which the 
late returns give at £270,000. In the single district of our 
article, the collections do not amount to 20,000 Rupees a^year. 
Khass mahals are usually expensive parts of the revenue admi- 
nistration. Government has to buy the estates which invite no 
purchasers. When it has bought them, it has to identify their 
sites and boundaries, and to resist half a dozen claimants who main- 
tain that tlieir lands are being invaded to supijly the deficiency 
of the purchased estate, which has gone into the river or taken 
wings and flown away. And when it has identified and marked 
out the boundaries, the rent has to be collected by legal means 
from recusant or disreputable Ryots on indiff erent soils, or villages 
half ruined by fever, inundation, or notorious as the haunts of 
crime. Farming in the hands of gentlemen is usually a losing 
speculation. To be in charge of the Khass mahals and to work 
them efficiently was, in former days, the sure sign of a rising 
young officer. In the present day it is generally found that the 
safest and simplest plan is to farm out the estates at a* moderate 
rent for a Jerm of 10, 20, or 30 years. 

A third source of revenue are the resumed estates. They have 
been comprehended in the number of estates on the roll, and 
their revenue is included in the twelve lakhs leviable in the dis- 
trict, •which, revenue the resumptions increased by rather more 
than a lakh of Rupees. Thb whole annual increase from resump- 
tion to the revenue, all over the Lower Provinces, may be set 
down at &bout 37 lakhs. European officers have begun to forget^ 
thbugh natives still keenly remember, the irritation and discoB^ 
^ June, 1859. 52 N 
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tent cau8^^ hf these inqi^itiTe tueastires. We will Tsmture to 
|ULT that this is the one s^eTance which educated or respec- 
iaUe natives still acutely leeL It surpasses any vexation arising 
Out of the law’s del^. It banishes speculation as to the con-* 
duct of the police. It effectually shuts out all surmises as to 
the injustice of the salt tax. We much doubt whether the^e- 
sumptions would have been persevered in, had Government 
fully and clearly anticipated the limited increase to the revenue 
as compa^red with the unlimited amount of real discontent. And 
we think that it would be possible to raise twice the amount to- 
morrow^ ^n these days of financial exigency, by simply raising 
the salt tax through ohe stroke of the pen, withofit calling forth 
more than half a dozen letters 'in the newspapers, or engendering 
anywhere one* quarter of the ill-will which arose out of the Com- 
pany’s attempts ^ to enjoy its own again for this is the exact 
equivalent to the well known and detested phrase baz-^yaft. 

•The resumptions were^ however, softened and toned down, as 
operations progressed. Some estates^ by valid title or length of 
prescription, escaped the grasp ^f the official* Many were 
settled with the old rent-free proprietor at a very low assessment : 
an immense number of small pieces of land wererelea8ed,,at once, 
either because the total of the grant was less than one hundred 
beeg^s, or because no single one of the pieces making up the 
grant amounted to fifty beegahs. We can say little either in 
the way of praise or censure, on the vei^ limited number of re- 
sumptions which ore now instituted by (government. It should 
be clearly understood that all active inquisition has long ago 
ceased. No person is called on to show why he claims to hold 
rent-free land, unless the cour^ of the survey or of settlement 
should disclose that he is holding lands in excess of an estate, 
without any ostensible title at alL Even with this, the operations 
of 28. districts are not marked by any resumptions whatever. 

But this is not sufficient to set at rest the anxieties of small 
rent-free proprietors. The claims of the Government are foregone, 
but those of the Zemindar remain. No lapse of time, it has been 
ruled, bars the right of this individual to rent, or in legal phra- 
seologi^^e mere existence of a claim to rent is in itself a valid 
caus^Hption which perpetually recurs^ The Zemindar may sue 
to d^BMde a rent-free, tenure under the terms of the resump- 
tioa^^Kv* or he may sue simply to assess a tenure at a proper 
rate, and may * call on any under-tenant withih his estate ‘to 
prove the title ,by which he holds his property and the deed 
which fixes his rent. There are thousands of small pieces, as we 
have said, held rent-free by men of all castes and occupations, 
all over the country, to which, id the present state of the law, 
baere efflux of time gives no additional security. On the contrary 
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«very additional year m^y be ibe cause of invalidity. A gene-* 
ration pasa^ away : docua^enls are exposed to injury from 
heat^ storms^ aua insects : witnesses die : a troublesome laudtmd 
becomes too powerful for bis neighbours : a crotchetty Judge 
require impossible proofs^ or may unhesitatingly rule that 
de^ds are rank forgeries and that' long prescriptiye enjoyment is 
in itself no proof of right. It is hign time that the Legislature 
should interfere to lay down some positive rule, above the chang- 
ing or erroneous data of Judicial officers, in order to secure the 
comfort and contentment of a large but not a privileged class. We 
believe that the Bill for the Limitation of Suits introduced by our 
late Chief J ustice, will effectually provide for this. It will not 
^ass into law one day sooner than is absolutely necessary*. Bent- 
free land is rising in value. It is immensely prized by all those 
individuals, half way between Zemindar and mere Byot, whom 
our rule in Bengal has called into existence, and who thrive by 
speculation, service, or trade. It is* a more tempting invest- 
ment for a substantial householder than a new loan, or a Trea- 
sury bill. It is just possible, too, that it may be the means of 
ameliorating the. condition of the ^riculturist, who himself ex- 
pects a lifter taxation when his Laud|jord is untaxed. To fix 
^ome definite liixiit tq harassing and unexpected claims for rent, 
to promulgate a sharp and decisive clause through wMch nq 
legal ingenuity shall be able to drive a hackery or a palanquin, 
wul be one good step in the cause off progress to be followed 
by others ol which we have heard someming lately in the 
shape of Amended Procedure, Courts of Small Causes, and proMr 
bitions against Secret Trusts, and Bival Markets. 

We sum up the results of our sfirvey of the revenue func-: 
tions in a single district The Government demand is about 
twelve lakhs a year, including the increase from resumed estates. 
Government as Zemindar collects rents, we will not say holds 
lands, to the amount of 20,000 Bupees a year. In the space of 
two years not a fdngle person was imprisoned as a. defaulter, on 
account of revenue, and only eight small and insignificant estates 
was put up to sale, on the same grounds, within the year. The 
amount of taxation falls on each house, taken one with another and 
including an immense area of cultivation, at the rate of about 
Bupees 4»8 a year. The security of Zemindarry tenure cannot 
well be improved by any means short of the absolute*extinction 
of' the land tqiK, and the position of the Zemindar is quite as inr 
flueul;ial as is compatible with the freedom of tbe*executive, and 
with the rights of other c^lfisses. 

An enquiry into revenue leads naturally to a consideration of 
other rights besides those of the Government at tiie top of the 
pyramid, and of the Zemindars immediately beneath ; wherefore 

2 N 2 
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descending a step lower, we.oome to the under-tenalits or middle* 
inen, of whose insecurity we have* all heard. In the present 
state of our Revenue Law^ wc may affirm generally fhat no one 
class of under^tenures is specially protected by legislation with 
the exception of those known as Putni Talooks, A Potni Talook^ 
is, as its title expresses, nothing less than an estate within an es- 
tate, a Talook created, let fall, or established on the whole or bn 

S art of the Zemindarry by the voluntary act of the Zemindaiv 
t differs from other under- tenures in this, that the holder thereof, 
in consideration of a bonus, acquires a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
and every right which is inherent ki the Zemindar. The te- 
nure can descend by inheritance, or be transferred by private sale, 
and the Talookdar has the privilege of creating similar estates 
under himself, subject always to his own liability for the rent 
fixed by the Zemindar. These inherent rights can be devolved 
on Putni Talookdars of the third or fourth degree, and the 
Putnidar becomes the regular rent collector to whom the Ryots 
may look for all matters relative to their own engagements, and 
the Government £l r information \\hQii any practical emergency 
arises. But as a set off to these advantages, tlic Zemindar hav- 
ing alienated his Zemindarry rights to the Putnidar, stands to the 
latter somewhat in the relation in which the Government stood 
to the ^Zemindar hiiuscK. In other word-., as the (irov eminent can 
advertise and put up to sale the estates ol defaulting Zeinindarb at 
four periods in the year, so can the Zornindar advertise and sell 
the tenures of defaulting Piilnidars twice within the twelvemonth. 
The sales are conducted under similar forms and with the same pe- 
remptoriness as those for the dues of Government : and all subse- 
quent incumbrances created under the Putnidar of the first 
degree are avoided, unless such under- tenantb choose to stay the 
sale by depositing the arrears. Practically, however, actual s^cs 
are few in number, and they are liable to be set aside by the tedi- 
ous process of a regular Civil Suit. Only one sale took place in 
the year 18 o 8 , out of some scores of suits instituted, as the mere no- 
tice of auction had the effect of compelling payment. Many Euro- 
peans bold lands as Putnidars of the fir&t degree, in the district 
of which we arc treating, and it is obvious tliat if this tenure can 
be surrounded with adequate securities, it may become, for all 
praotical puiqioses, quiie as safe an investment as a Zemindarry 
itself. As regards laeility of acquirement it is much easier to 
acquire a profitable I'utni than a large estate. A. Zemindar will 
not part absolfitely with his estate by private conveyance,, and 
will take tolerably good care that it shall not be put up to sale for 
arrears, but he will have no objection, *on receiving a round sum 
of money, to create a subordinate q^tatc and delegate his entire 
privileges to another. Here then is the facility for invekment : 
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what ia required is, protection for. tlie man who has^ paid hie . 
money, against the inexorable punctuality of the Government 
sale for arrears. Ae it is, the Putnidar has a definite existence* 
A special law defines his position, records his liabilities, ^ints . 
out his danger, provides his safeguard^, and proclaims his rights. 
But the law does not raise liim above that indefinite dread of 
ev*entual extinction by the default of ihe Zemindar, under which, 
as long as it lasts, no generous outlay, no permanent improve** 
ments, can well be expected. If the Putnidar acquires the 
rights of and succeeds to, the position of the Zemindar in conimc- 
tion with the land and its occupants, he ought to be placed in 
a similar position with regard to the Government ; that is, ho 
ought to be held responsible fax no default but his own. Every- 
thing that can be said on this subject with regard to Putnidars, 
applies equally to all under-tenures of every other description, in 
behalf of which no such special legislation has been framed. A 
few of these creations are protected by the sale law, and the sale 
law itself, as we have shown, very rarely comes into play. But 
where there is the way, it m^y be discovered by the corrupt will. 
An under-tenant, let his rights or denomination be what they may, 
(and it is usually something terminating in eZar,)may be the most 
important man in the whole of one or two villages. His existence, 
though not formally recognised in our revenue code, is per- 
petually alluded to in a long series of enactments. The Courts may 
teem with cases in which his rights are constantly attacked or 
assailed, and a great deal of the local law literature may be 
tinged by his claims. If a tank is to be dug, or a market esta- 
blished, or a road laid down, or a swamp to be drained, it may 
be that little can be done till his co-operation has been ensured. 
If crime is to be concealed and offenders are to escape with 
impunity, his word may shut the mouths of the population 
against the enquties of the most energetic detective: if the 
estate changes proprietors by private conveyance, it is as he 
wills it, whether matters go smoothly or the reverse. We admit 
freely that in spite of the legal right of avoiding almost all encum- 
brances acquired by a purchaser at public auction, it is not so 
easy to eject or to annihilate one of these strong middlemen. 
The same stubbornness that confronts an auction purchaser, 
may equally oppose a purchaser by private sale, who comes in 
on a less advantageous footing. But if land docs change hands 
and if puttuni Talooks are created, or -esta'tcs are farmed out 
with profit both to grantor and grantee, as daily happens, why 
should we wish, under any circumstances whatever, that flourish- 
ing under-tenures should oe rendered r ull and void ? Why should 
it be good policy to annihilate by law such creations in one case, 
and to let them take their chance and maintain themselves as best 
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they can in another ? Why incite purchasers to the Collector’s 
sale room holding out a special inducement, when; without 
euch special inducement, latsi is daily mortgaged and transferred 
nn the private Cutdberry ? The law for the protection of all 
bon& fide under-tenuree, after registry and on summary enquiry, 
like most other necessary laws, has been delayed from clamopr, 
from timidity, and from the pressure of untoward circumstances. 
On the one side is the welfm^ of an increasing class of the 
native community, the frequent investment of moderate capital, 
and the wants of our real middle classes: on the other the 
increased selfishness and the alarmed cupidity of a few Baboos, 
who have got up a « ridiculous cry. about danger*^ to their own 
vested rights, and insecurity to the Revenue. The issue of the 
contest, we trust, is at hand. The European speculator, warned 
by the danger of asking for too much, will gracefully accept 
whatever may be tendered to Km by an amended Bill. The 
timid Official may rest assured that by the insertion of a judicir 
ous clause or two, not one anna of the just dues of Government 
will be endangereil, and the Bahocs may write their pens dowq 
to the very stumps in vain. 

A few words majr hero be not out of place regarding summary 
suits. Taking one district with another mey average rather more 
than a* thousand a year in each district of the Lower f^rovinces^ 
In some Zillahs the number falls to 200 : in one it rises to eight 
of nine thousand. A c6mplete knowledge of the various motives 
with which nearly fifty thousand of these cases are yearly in- 
stituted, would give a curious revelation of the ways of Ryots, 
Agents, and Zemindars. Some men sue because their rents are 
unfairly withheld by the parties who ought to pay them : some 
are sued because they will not pay without an injunction from 
the Revenue Courts, and because a mere receipt given by a Naib 
or Gomashtah can at any time be repudiated by the giver, whereas 
a decree signed by the Collector is good against the world : some 
men sue furtively and without duly serving the notices in order 
that they may come down on the luckless defaulter, who has 
shewn himself to be an ^ obstructive’ in the village, and so may put 
up his tenure for sale : and some cai^y on a long series of coUu- 
rive actiops with' shadowy parties, who either confess judgment 
or allow it to go by default, with the sole purpose of Squiring 
documented which may substantiate a claim to real property, 
which after due prepaCration of deeds and diligent tutoring Of 
witnesses, is about to be urged in the regular Civil Courts. 
But, for all this, the summary suit is a necessary part of our 
Revenue Code, and it will be just as necessary whenever all Ben- 

* above was written before the passing of the Bill, on which we cobgratnlate 
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gal shall have l>66n sold. The men *who are held to pay revenuii 
tinder compulsion or who merely want their own diied» must 
have the means of "realizing their rents. No riglits are adjudi^* 
cated on by the Collector. A yearns time^ and not the preposterotis 
limit of twelve years as in many other cases, is allowed to a 
'discontented sufferer or to an intervener to establish his position 
by a regular law suit, if such have* been prejudiced by a sum- 
mary decree. Occasional instances of unjust or vexatious at- 
tachments occur all over the country : and the cattle of Gopal are 
summarily sold for prices below their value, or the tenure of 
Eaizoo vanishes from before his eyes, but this, till Bengali na- 
ture change* will be unavoidable under any series of laws which 
the wit of the statesman, or the earnestness of the philanthro- 
pist, shall be enabled to devise. In such an age and country there 
will be oppression, outside the Courts, by violence and rapine, in- 
side them by all the means which unscrupulous ingenuity can bring 
to pervert the Law. We may reduce the chances of success 
ii^ favour of fraud and peijury, but we shall no more extinguish 
this class of crimes than att the Peelers have been able to ex- 
tinguish or put down the practice of picking pockets on the 
Derby day, or in a large London crowd. 

It is impossible to discuss revenue questions satisfactorily 
without endeavouring to ascertain in some measure the definite 
position of Zemindars and Byots with regard to ownership in the 
soil. Various conflicting and irreconciteable theories have be^n 
held on this head, and it must be admitted that more than one 
party appears to have co-existing rights in one and the same things 
We shall now try and define how far the rights of ownership of 
any person can be said to be marked out in broad and distinct 
lines either by practice or law. 

We take, first, .the Zemindar ; that is the person who has en- 
tered into a separate engagement to pay a specific sum on a dis- 
tinct portion of l«id. At first sight it would seem that this in- 
dividual were possessed of rights vesting him, like a squire, with 
the real ownership of the soil. He has the right to rent deriva- 
ble not onlydirom the ordinary occupations of agriculturists over 
the cultivated area of hi^estate, but to all additions in the shape 
of jalkar^ havkar, Phalkar and Talkar : that is to fisli from the 
marsh, wdod from the jungle, fruits from the garden, tod droppings 
from the trees, or waifs and strays in general. He has the en- 
joyment of all the rents of profitable Hautd or open markets, and of 
Bazaars, and the privilege of establishing new ones to his own 
advantage and to the detr^ent of his lival. IJe asks the permis- 
sion of no party if he desires to transfer his rights, and he ex**- 
pects that those subordinate to him shall require his permis- 
sion or concurrence before they transfer their own. th^ 
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above rights and privileges are recognised not only by the statute 
law, but by the Common law and custom of the country as ex- 
pressed in mortgages, Sales, leases, agreement^ and the like. Not 
a lease is given by him without a stipulation that the lessee 
shall maintain the boundaries, shall make no excubcs on account 
of drought or inundation, deaths or absconding, and shall not 
cut down the trees. If a railway station is to be established, or 
a road opebed in a new tract of country, the permission of the 
Zanindar must be secured privately, or obtained by legal method. 
If a tank is to -be dug, at which the inhabitants of four villages 
shall draw water, he may lawfully put in his objection because 
so much area of cultivated land as shall be swallowed up in the 
reservoir, ti nds to deprive him bf so much of his rent. All these 
acknowledged rights are enhanced by the influence which his 
position has conferred. The legislation looks to him by express 
declaration, foi^t lie postal service on all cross lines in the district, 
for the detection of the crimes by which he occasionally benefits, 
and for the aid of the executive which he constantly opposes, for 
the prevention of tlie cultivation the po})py or of the il*- 
licit manufacture of salt, and as ruled by Ihc llighest Court in 
the country, for the nomination, at hispleasure, of the village watch. 
If these last provisions impose certain dutie*^, they also bring 
with fliem an increase of influence and weight in the country. 
The position is naturally improved by the talents of the oc- 
cupant, and he rises or sinks in proportion as he attends to 
his Zeinindarry management. Under an energetic Zemindar 
the lands are carefully measured perhaps a dozen times in the 
course of a generation, and no excess can cscaj^e detection : if a 
lease or incumbrance is created on the estate, a considerable bonus 
is first paid down to him : not a Ryot will grow a beegah of in- 
digo without the permission of the magnate : not a domestic 
feast at the ‘ big house’ is celebrated, neither the marriage of the 
son, nor the weaning of the first child, withonWhc levy of bene- 
volences : to few lawsuits or fines do the tenants not contribute 
their quotas; and few local events of any importance are ever 
withheld from the knowledge of the -forking Zemindar. Take 
these rights to collect and to assess rents, to measure lands, to dis- 
pose of them in part or entirety, to provide places where the ne- 
cessaries and ‘even luxuries of life shall be collected and exposed 
for sale: take, we &ay, the obligations to maintain the laws and 
to assist the authorities which can be enforced by^penalties, and 
add to them the influence which arises from increasing wealth, 
from knowledge of legal high roads and bye -paths, and from the 
power to maintain a host of dependants and retainers : take all 
this, and what more is wanting to coriVtitute that absolute owner- 
ship in estates which we arc all so familiar with in the squire|uchy 
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of Great Britain, or which we havd read of in the nobles of the 
Russian Empire ? 

On the other hand, any such unqualified and absolute owner'* 
ship in everything is not to be found in any statute law. On 
tbe contrary, the language of the Regftations from 1793 down- 
wards expressly speaks of rights or ownexiship in land as inhe* 
rcnt in other parties, and of Zemindkrry rights, however defined 
and to be respected, as not incompatible with other claims to 
ownersliip in the soil. There is express mention of the khamear, 
nijjofe, or nankar lands, which are termed ^ private lands,’ and 
which are evidently distinct from those where the ownership is 
ownership in Vie mere rent • We hold that though, by the word- 
ing of the Regulations of 1793, the property in the soil was held 
to be vested in the landholders, the language of the Code did not 
and could not annihilate the rights of others^ nor create a 
proprietorship or a permanence in any rights (^er than those 
enjoyed by the Zemindars previous *to that settlement. The 
Collecfors of revenue and receivers of rent, from being temporary, 
became proprietors of rent in permanence, like hereditary State 
JVmsioners and nothing more. 

N or is this language, distabteful as it may be to some parties, at 
all at variance with that established^ustom which is independent 
of written enactment, and stronger ^lan codes. A wide and well- 
known distinction exists between land held Ryotti^ and land 
held nijjote or khass khamar. The lafter is land which must 
be culthatcd by hired labour or by those who are paid by one- 
half of the crop. It is on this land that a small proportion of 
our indigo is cultivated, and that the gardens which enclose a 
paternal residence are not unfrequehily laid out. If a jumma 
is to be converted into private property, it must be regularly 
sold and bought If ground is requifed for a new Haut, even in 
the very centre of a large Zemmdarry belonging to a powerful 
liaboo, it can oply be procured by either acquirement of the 
tenure or by taking a lease. No Zemindar, even in the wildest 
dreams of absolute power, ever deliberately holds that he can 
plant or build, erect or destroy, on any plot of ground which may 
take his fancy. • No villagers, however abject^ ever practically 
consent to such an abnegation of their eights. Exam^les«of forcible 
dispossession, constantly cited, support our view, for they rest on 
illegality and brute force. Then as regards the lien held by 
the Zemindar l)n trees and gardens, or as to his qpnsent before a 
road* can be laid down or a tank dug, such provisos depend real- 
ly on his indefeasible rights to rent. As one who engages for 
the revenue due to Government, he is most properly considered 
entitled to everything that furnishes or enhances rent, and no act 
by which rent may be lessened or imperilled can be permitted 
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without his consent. If timber is recklessly felled^ and the 
Byot immediately afterwards dies or deserts^ the land is, obvious* 
ly, }ess valuable in the eyes of the next tenant : if a certain area 
is withdrawn from cultivation for public purposes or social con- 
venience, the rent due Ch that" area must be gii^n up. It^is in 
this view, as we hold it, that stipulations in favour of such righ^^s 
run through the whole of « the documents under which land is 
everywhere held or exchanged. The right to rent is extensive, 
ahsojute, indefeasible : the right to the soil is not inherent in 
the Zemindar^s title or position, is not so sanctioned by law, nor 
so grounded in practice, and either resides in other parties who 
can be identified, or must devolve on the Zemindar^ whenever if 
does devolve on him, by an entirely distinct process. 

In order to support this view we shall consider the position of 
those men who are admitted by many theorists to have perma- 
nent rights inlfce soil, which neglect cannot obliterate nor cupi- 
dity absorb. Whatever denominations suoh tenant proprietors may 
bear in various parts of the country, seem to us wholly immate- 
rial. The tenure may be mourusi or mokurrari, khoodkhast 
or kadimi, jummai or nijjote or gantidari, or anything else in the 
endless repository of lovenue terms. It matters little whether 
the land so held be ten beegahs in extent or fifty, oi one-half of a 
village*, nor what precise distAtetkms may characterise such inde- 
pendent tenures in Bengal or in Bebar. If we can light upon men 
wiio hold lauds at fixed and permanent rates, either under jiottas 
of 60 or 70 years old, or under immemorial prescription, which 
lands they can sell, sublet, devise, or mortgage and on which they 
can plant and build, it is in such men that we ought to look for 
distinct e\idcncc of something like ownership in the soil. Some 
men of considerable experience have been led astray into imagin- 
ing that they discovered a ^lew kind of tenure because it is pre- 
sented to them under a new name. In a very able report on the 
Kail way. No. IV. of the selections of the Bengal Government 
compiled by one of the most practised Revenue officers, who how- 
ever has given the Indian world ample proof that the study of Land 
Revenue does not make a financier, we find that a certain tenure 
termed Koorfa is ‘‘ confined to this part of Bengal and chiefly to the 
neighbourhood of*IIowrah, and Sulkeah and Serampore.’’ The te- 
nure is clearly and fully described in pages 28 and 29 ofHhe num- 
ber indicated, but as for its being confined to the line of railway 
or to the right bank’ of the Hoogmy, we have only" to say that w'e 
have met witli this very tenure, sometimes under the same 
name, but ofibeuer by a totally distinj^t one, in hundreds of in- 
stances, in two or three districts in the East of Bengal, absolute- 
ly identical, in every respect, down to the minutest cha- 
racteristic, with the tenure said to be limited to Ilooghly and 
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Howrah, The real fact is, that all* over India, there are qer'tam 
rights of tenancy, enjoyment, and virtual' proprietorships ^faieh a 
close irtspectioR will recognise as the same In Oude, in the Doab, 
and in Lower . Bengal, noweves they may be modified by local 
peculiarities, or distorted in provincial phraseology, or elevate 
the dignity of a new and unheard of tenure by the wearisome 
ingenuity of a crack Collector, an indi vidual sometimes as great 
a nuisance now, as he was when Shore .compiled his ^ Notes.’ 

Ownership in the Soil means, to our thinking, that you are able 
to deal with the earth .as you think fit. We contend that the 
Zemindar’s lien on the soil is only precautionary, and for the pre- 
servation of his rights to rent Unless he holds private lands which 
lie cultivates by his hired or domestic servants, his connection 
with the earth itself is absolutely noting. He is never called 
on for landlord's repairs. No rows* of neat cottage rise at his cost. 
With the succession of crops, the direction of a^cultural opera- 
tions, the extension of rate cultivation, or the laying out of other 
glirdens, he has, as Zemindar, nothing to do. If he establishes a 
factory, he must take a leftse for the land on which it is erected 
from a man who perhaps is not worth 20 Rupees : and if he cul- 
tivates indigo, he must do so on Kir own private lands or get the 
Ryots, just on the planter does, to take his advances, and to grow 
the plant .on tbeir own. 

Again, the positron of a respectable resident villager with a 
jumma is linked to those responsibilities and advantages whicli 
we have seen do not belong to the Zemindar. Such a resident 
erects and repairs his own dwelling, cuts his owg bamboos, 
makes or mends his own fences, cleans out his own private 
tank, enlarges his date gardens, and establishes cultivators on 
parts of his tenure, who without being mere tenants at will and 
not being liable to ejectiMnt as long as they pay their rent, 
are still very far removed from the acquirement of any right 
but that of occupancy, at a fixe<f rate, for a certain time of years. 
That there are thousands of such small proprietors or tenant 
proprietors all over Bengal, is undeniable, and though they have 
lost all the characteristics of a village community, if they ever 
possessed any,* and though neither a beneficent legislature nor 
a vigilanj^ executive has surrounded them with those safeguards, 
whimi,in Hindostan, without a mutiny, might perhaps have lasted 
^ century, it is not the less to them that w& must look for those 
distinct, positive, and practical acts by which, reasonable men 
are*content to recognise an ownership in the soil. Such an 
ownership is not paramount nor exclusive ; it.is not incompatible 
with the exercise of large privileges on the part of the Zemin- 
dar : it admits of other Ifens co-existent in other independent 
parties; but it comes as near* to a tangible proprietorship in 
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visible objects as pwliaps ire have any reason to expect in such 
« country of conflicting inter^^ts and of ill-distinguished claims. 

That the land was not the Eling’s in ancient Egypt which 
resembled ancient India^ but the tenant proprietors, we know 
from Holy Writ. Amongst other statesman-like' projects of 
Joseph, w;hea ruler of the Delta, we read that he bought all t]ie 
land of Egypt for Pharpah.” That is to say, he acquired by 
purchase for the sovereign, all the proprietory right in the lands. 
What Joseph did on a wide scale £6r a kingdpm, is, now prac- 
tised according to his opportunities and abilities, by every Ben- 
gali Zejninds4:% Every rich and influential person purchases a 
jumma, or buys up the land whenever he can. Generally the 
purchase is made in the name of a dependant under our detes- 
table system of Secret Trusts. Sometimes the jumma is situat- 
ed in the purchaser’s own Zemindairy, and sometimes in that 
of an adversary or rival. The object in any case is to give the 
purchasing party a firmer and more advantageous footing. 

It seems to us absurd, after this, to hold that the Zemindarry 
right conveys everjrthmg in absolute proprietorship, or to suppose 
that rich Zemindars would voluntarily descend two or three steps, 
incur certain expense and probable litigation, were they not 
convinced that more was requisite to the consolidation of their 
powerj and that the . acquirement of a Jumma or te^nant right 
in the soil did convey a something which neither the Perpetual 
Settlement, nor the entry iu the collectorate- Towjih; nor the 
ample resources of a Zemindarry, had yet been found to convey. 
A squire in England does not think it worth his while to J)ur- 
chase the Status or rights of a yeoman, unless he want a political 
vote. A Zemindar of Lord Cornwallis, with all his power, does 
think it worth his while to obtain, a jumma because it places luin 
in contiguity with the soil. 

There are, in fact, as it appears tcros, three or more rights con- 
nected with the land. The Government, pace Lord Harris, has 
an immemorial right to tax the land, without exercising pro- 
prietorship, as it might tax tobacco or silk tb-morrow. The Ze- 
,jnindar’8 claim is paramount over everything in the shape of rent, 
and extends to whatever facilitates or imperils its income and to 
all products froiti which rent is derived. But if there is owner- 
ship in the earth or its {products, it is to be sought fof in 4hose 
men, by whatever denomination they may be designated, who 
reside on, cultivate^ and sublet a moderate tenuref and deal with 
it as they choose. This ownership however subordinate to other 
claims or weakened hy neglect, or qualified by custom, or cir- 
cumstances, or borne down by the domination of a powerful 
class, is yet a virtual and tangible fact. Anything more definite 
we have been unable to discover. But we tiaink it would take a 
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good deal of reasoning to make outunythmg more^ definite in the 
shape of absolute ownership, either on the part of Govemment 
^or on that of the Zemindar. 

Whether the benevolent author of the Perpetual Settlement 
had any very djlstinct idea of the exact position of a Bengal Ze - 
mindar towards the soil aud its cultivators, may by some be 
doubted. It is possible, however, that making allowances for a 
few differences in habits, he did hope that an Indian landholder 
would diffuse similar benefits over his estates to those which have 
been so freely imparted by a resident gentry in England, be- 
tween whom and the pleasantry there exists a traditionary and 
firm bond df union. We* think that a residence of some years 
ill this country may have possessed Lord Cornwallis with some 
knowledge of the real position of Zemindars here, and may have 
prevent^ His entertaining those ludicrous conceptions of Eastern 
squirearchy which many members of both Houses of Parliament, 
as shown in the late debates on Oilde, have errtertained to this 
day. Possibly his ideas and those of his colleagues regarding a 
model Zemindar, whom the^shttlement was to develop, may have 
assumed some such shape as this. He hoped, we say, that one 
day some experienced aud large-minded Commissioner might 
write as follows : — 

“Baboo Ishwar Chandra Banerji, ahighcaete Brahmin, whose great grand- 
father held lucrative offices iu tiie days of JY**'rrou Hastings, is tho owner 
of three profitable Zemindarries in tho Pergunnah of Niiick-ba-hal. Ilij* resi- 
dence is a comfortable pucka mansion in the centre of his principal Ta- 
look of Dhurrapore, on which he resides with his family, for the greater por- 
tion^of the year. The surrounding village is held maiuly by him as a homo 
farm and* cultivated by his hired servanl^j. The rest of his property is in 
yie hands of resident Ryots, or respectable middlemen, with Mocurrari or 
Nouruai leases created by his grandfather and rigidly respected by him- 
self. The management of hif^ome farm has afforded him signal advan- 
tages for the introduction of tAM* three new kinds of produce : aud by his 
praetical example he has inau(*ed many Ryots to manure their lands, to 
thin out their over -luxuriant gardens, and to weed their fields during fellow 
time. He has also in.oorrospoudence with the Agricultural Society of which 
he iti an associate, devised some means for chocking the ravage of blight 
and insects, and has materially improved the breed of cattle in the vicinity 
by the introduction of better stock. In 1655 he cut a deep watercourse, 
in concert with some of the larger tenant proprietors^ which had the effect 
of draining' the Hanspookria jheel and reclaiming some 500 fK^res for the 
plough, which he let out at moderate rates ; and in 1658, \he year of great 
scarcity, he generously remitted one-fourth and even one-third" of the rents 
of his poorer liyots. The collection of his rents is* entrusted to the hands 
of respectable natives, mainly Hindus, and his arrangements for the grant 
of Dakhilas er quittances are so admirably contrived that it is very rarely 
that either fraud on the parUof the rentpayers or imposition on the part of 
his local agents can escape detection. Only last year he discharged a Naib 
who asked for Salami all roqpd the village at the Pooja time, and who 
was keenly suspected of fabricating leases and agreements to his own 
special advantage. As, however, lus principle is only to help those who 
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will holp th^maelyes and to m^eiko the Ryots contribute ^eir share to 
every «sefhl work, be insists on the pa 3 rment of a moderate cess from each 
Substantial ' Ryot to be strict! v devoted to his yjllage road-fund, to the 
excavation of tanks, and to^ tne establishment of bis new Dispensary a- ^ 
, ©f Vernacular scbools. It admitted, however, that he found 
difficidty in this at first than his neighbour, the w|l! known Mazbut- 
Al^Huk did, when he levied a round fine all through 'his estates po 
cover the expenses of a veiy enrious and expensive affray, terminating 
in a sessions case, bUt by a little explanation and management everything 
was satisfactorily arranged. 'He has entii'ely succeeded in extirpating a neat 
of dacoits and burglars, who huddled together in one corner of his estates, 
and after carrying a series of sttmmary suits through one quarter of a recu- 
sant village of lasUiaU^ he baa now no further trouble with his collectipus. 
His litigation has been chiefly confined to a few boundarja disputes, aug- 
mented i-jartly by the injudicious and irregular proceedings of the Survey 
department, and to some Suits for “the esttablishmenl of his rights when 
endangered by unjust assumption or encroachment. The rent-free holders 
in his estates ropialn quite unmolested. He spends some hours of neai ly 
every day in his' Cutcherry, and is the arbiter of all disputes amongst his 
Ryots relative to caste, marriage, abuse, and assault levying small fines 
proportionate to the liarm done, which are ust^y at once paid over to the 
injured party. He has a moderate .acquaintance with English, but wril^s 
and reads Bengali and Persian, and he was one of the foremost to get up 
the petition for the late Hindu marriage act, though he maintains his 
orthodoxy in other respects, and is liberal to Brahmins, Pundits, and the 
deserving poor.” 

WilFany candid person assert that such expectations were extra- 
vagant? And can any person, really acquainted with the interior 
of the country, consciehliously say that the above is a correct 
picture of any living Zemindar in any half dozen Zillahs ? Or 
will not the same well-informed and judicious person be rgady 
to fit the subjoined description to a score of different Zemindars 
within his own personal knowledge ? 

“ Munshi Yama Prasad retains the title prefixed to hjs name because his 
great-great-uncle was Munshi in the faO|l||r of the predecessor of the pre- 
sent Raja. It is shrewdly suspected thWiuring his incumbency the said 
ancestor found means to eniich himself at the expense of his employer, in- 
asmuch as this family four or five generations back had only a few beeghas 
of land : but what is quite certain is, that by some means or other the pre- 
sent incumbent has succeeded to the possession of very considerable es- 
tates. In the management of these estates he displays an undoubted abili- 
ty of a certain Mnd. Not that he is in the habit of visiting his villages in 
person, but holdrf office daily and has reports regularly submitted to him 
of all his Golleetions of rent and of the progress of disputes ou^. of, and of 
cases in, Coprt. He is rigorously punctum in the exaction of his dueb, and 
though immersed in litigation, has divers ways of recruiting an impoverish- 
ed exchequer. T^enover a remarkable event takes placePin his family, 6r 
when a law suit is lost, or a heavy fine inflicted, or a benevolent indi^dual 
digs a tank or builds a bridge in his neighbourhood, the occasion is wonder- 
fully improved for the exaction of a The sum taken in this way 

both by the Zemindar and by his subordinates all through the year a- 
mounts to about 4 annas in the Rupee oFrent. At the same time it is to 
' be admitted that Yama Prasad has set up two or three very profitable Ba- 
zaars, Hants, and Gunges in his Pergunnah of Zabar-o-zer, to the utter dis- 
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comfit lire of the projprietors of several old established markets who b<we 
been irretrievably ruined by the contest. To these new Bazaars the pur-, 
chasers wore only attracted by the presence of a number of lattials who 
seized on passers by jw^d bore them oft' in triumph, and it was not until a,, 
house or two had peen plundered, and twp^or three individuals had been .. 
reported as missing for the lietter part of a year, that the rival or recusant 
villagers abandoned tbe field. An uniform process of exaction goes on at 
tlftse Ilauts with the cognizance and authority of the Zemindar. There is 
{something to be paid to the Naib, something to the inspector of Ghats, and 
something to a kind of rustic ssdile whose functions it is to look afber the 
weights and measurements. Still, for all this, thn Bazaar is much frequent- 
ed. The situation is admirably chosen, ^he shops are large and* well sup- 
plied. Purchases are made more cheaply there thSn at Bazaars of smaller 
proportions. Zemindar is a great hand at leasing, subletting, and the 
like, invariably driving a profitable bargain, but even his opiwnents or 
constituents, the Planters ^amongst dthers, e^nit that when he has once ^ 
made a bargain, he sticks to it. Amongst the other parts of his character 
must not be omitted his occasionid munificence. He has never given 
up one anna of his rent in any bad season, but he has been known to 
spend as much as a lakh of Rupees at ^ Sraddkay the greater part of 
which went into* the pockets of sleek Brahmins and respectable men from 
neighbouring districts. And he has taken care to be mightily civil to the 
Editor of a well known vernacular paper. He has a capitm eye for the tell- 
ing points in a law suit, and battles doubtful and uncertain claims with all 
the ingenuity aPd perseverance which his long training supplies. He does 
not harbour dacoits, for that annoys respectable people and alarms his good 
tenants, but he has fought his way into complete possession of two or teree 
villages where he hod no rights whatever, by two affrays, a dozen nftnor af- 
fairs, some bimdreds of petitions in every imaginable Court in th§ country, 
and the employment of professional clubmen in numisers from * down eastej%^ 
and ‘ brown foresters,* to Brajbashis and men from Oude. His manners are 
rather prepossessing ; his language and address good : and to listen to him, 
you would take him to be an energetic landholder in the midst of an adverse 
population of obstmctive middlemen, and of impracticable Europeans, doing 
nothing beyond battling in fair play for his rights. As to any relinquish- 
ment of rents to Ryots, who would only make a bad use of it, or to any im- 
provement of agriculture bv direct supervision,ijOr.,to any more intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the Momssil than what is s^servieiit to his own aggran- 
dizement, or as to any genial iinlrcourse with his tenantry, such as we see 
ill England and might have seen in the N’orth West in a less degree, it is 
not conceivable that such ideas ever entered his head. He once shut up a 
khal^ at some expense;, though it was said that his object was as much to 
drown his neighbour’s lands as to preserve his own ; he has established one: 
good school on his estates, as a concession to the spirit of the age, and last 
year, at the perscpal solicitation of the Magistrate, he gave 500 Rs. to the 
new Dispensary. On the whole he is a fair specimen, fiot of advanced en- 
lightenment nor of profligate debauchery, but of the eleven;, cool, calculat- 
ing, ptrtinicious and grasping spirit of i^ngali nature, which ^rapidly dis- 
cerns its own ends, and has few scruples about the mqans necessary for their 
attainment.” 

Ofr course all the above may be termed highly democratic and 
revolutionary. But no one will accuse us of -wishing to under* 
mine _ the Pei:petual Settlement when we assert that, for all the 
evils which it may have retained or generated, and for all the 
good which it may have left undone, we have no wish, for a mo- 
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ment^ td advoc^ate any other system for the Lower Provinces. 
We have seen the rottenness of the Village System th<jpoughly 
exposed. We Jiave not the faintest suspicion that the panacea for 
Bengal would he a direct settlement with a population of tenant 
proprietors. We are as ready to admit, as any member of the 
Bengal landholder’s association can be^ the sterling ad vantagies 
which have emanated from*the great measure of 1793 : the light 
taxation, the accumulation of* capital, the rapid spread of agri- 
culture, the extension of conpaerce, the creation and conservance 
of a; dozen interests in the land, independent of, but perfectly 
compatible with those of the Zemindar. But against the class in- 
terests and the selfishness cloked under the guise^’of patriotism 
to whl<fii the Mutinies have giVten rise, we think it imperative to 
oflfer our deckled protest, and wten we have a body of wealthy 
men clamorou^^ against any measure which shall reinstate the 
Ryot in the position which he ought ne?ver to have lost, and when 
we find their avowed organ coolly talking about the uses of 
lattialism” as a domestic institution, and suggesting, with charac- 
teristic effrontery, that the remedy Tor Bengal is to withdraw the 
police altogether and hand the country over to the mercies of 
the Zemindars, we think it necessary to warn men, both here and 
at hong^e, against that skin-deep civilisation, which imposes on us 
by language inflated Jndeed, though not unbecoming men if bred 
up in the atmosphereof liberty and constitutional privileges, but 
which, in reality, would enforce the maxims of Machiavell)y the 
clubs and pikes of Captain Rock. 

We now come to the last part of our subject, the proposal to 
convert Bengal Zemindarries into rent-free lands. This plan 
which hitherto has found comparatively few advocates, may be 
considered as regards the^extent to which it will be adopted, and as 
to the elfect which it may produce ^ other landed interests ge- 
nerally. As regards the first point we freely admit that Hindoo 
and Mahommedan have an insatiable longing to acquire a rent- 
free holding, however minute. The Legislature has already 
ratified ’ the voice of the native public in this respect by declar- 
ing that, in estimating the value of property in litigation, lands 
which pay rent, shall be valued at only three times ‘the Sudder 
Jumma, Vh^Ie lands which are rent-fl^ee shall be valued at 
eighteen |imes the annual rent. This desire is so naWal as to 
need ^hen then it is predated by Government 

who desire it, may have the option of redeem- 
i^^Hpriands, will there not be a rash of redemptors to every 
jj^^Hbrate in Lower Ben^ ? The answer to this appears to 
be, that much will depend on the number .of years’ pur- 
IP^e which may be fixed, and that the small 'estates will most 
itoturally be the first to be redeemed. We should hope that no 
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lands Will be sold outright for less fhan 30 years’ purchase, and 
that the proceeds of the sale will be forthwith applied to tho 
part extinction of the public debt. Much also will depend ou 
the power of individuals to pay dpwn a ^ood sumi and it strikea 
us that persons engaged in trade, service, or speculation, and 
' p^sessing sanatt talooka of half a visage, or of one, two, or three 
villages m extent, will be the most likely persons to avail them- 
selves of the boon. Men, whose duties require them to be ab- 
sent in other districts or in Calcutta, and who must leave the 
payment of the revenue to crafty shareholders, or canning agents, , 
will at once recognise the advantage of terminating ml ^ubt» 
and anxieties. Our list has shown a vast proportiSn of the 
estates to be paying less thsm otie hundred Rupees a year. A 
successful venture in timber olr rice, in silk or Indigo, a first rate 
date season, the pickings of a lucrative appointment under Plant- 
er, Zemindar, or Governinent, or the mere legitimate savings of 
honourable office, may place an absentee Talookdar in a posi- 
tion to defy the vicissitudes of climate, the comhinations of Ryots, 
and the rascalities oftNaibsRnd Mocktars. For 2,000 Rupees 
or so his portion may be freed for ever. Whether aged talook- 
dars will like to hamper themselves for th^ sake of their posteri- 
ty, or whether, where an estate is held jointly in many shares, 
it will be ai» easy matter for the shareholders to agree amongst 
themselves, is another question. 'But yfk should think that al}: 
independent small Talookdars, in easy circumstances, will strain 
every nerve to acquire a rent-free title, and that great Zemindars 
will at least redeem the .few score or hundred beegahs which 
surround their family residence. Possibly, half a century may 
elapse before the revenue of Bengal can be materially affected 
by the proposal, and we think it tolerably clear that it will be 
s|^me time before a Zemindar, with a large rent-roll wluch he 
manages to get through every year, will ofe enabled to redeem 
the estate almost co-extensive with an extensive Pergunnah, 
which was merely a small part of a prosperous chukla, which 
was formerly included in a well known Sircar in the good old 
days of the Nawabs of Moorshedabad and Dacca. 

With regard *to other changes which the redemption of lands 
may produce, sundry erroneous impressions appear to us to have 
gained ground. It has been assumed that litigation wifi, sen- 
sibly decrease, that rents will be got in on redeemed lands with- 
out any difficdlt^, and that there will be no such. things as con- 
tests^'or boundaries or squabbles concerning under-tenures. It 
has also been surmised that small tenants may -redeem their own 
holdings and . thus inundate Bengal with a breed of petty pro- 
prietors,- the very last meif in the world to expend capital on 
improvements. . Now, admitting that the rate of rent paid by 
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d^ltivatots of lands hold rent-free by pro|nietars at this iiiDnienf 5 r 
is somewhat lower than the rent of Zemindarry lands, we do not 
tiiink it probable that because a Talookdar has freed himself from 
the payment of revdnue> he will consequently lower the rents of 
his Byota. We may depend on it that in nirieteen cases out of 
twenty,, he will esaot tbm as punctually as even There will 
certainly be wandng the pressure from above and the fear of 
losing his estate by sale, but what guarantee have we that seasons 
will tnore favourable, crops more abundant, or Byots more 
ready to -pay than before? Do we never hear now of suits 
by rent4ree hdiders, or attachments made, for the rea- 
lisation orftheir duesf Again, inctimbrancea on the land, as we 
read the ^jaroposal, wiU not b^a^ded by redemption : existing 
rights must be carefddy respectli : nothing will vanish, except 
the Government demand; Nor is the proposal for redemption to 
be open to idl parties^ as we read it. There will be no race be- 
tween Zemindar and Putnidar, Middleman or Byot.^ An indi- 
vidual with * vested rights’ will not even have the chance 
of purchasing, which he pow and^ then may have under the 
present sale law. The landholder will not be merely offered a 
right of pre^^emptim^ Ha will be told, we take it, that it rests 
with himself to redeem the land tax, and with no one else. A 
substwtial, resident, hereditary tenant proprietor, will obtain no 
hearing, unless his naijlle can be entered, by conveyance or other- 
wise, on the books of^ the collectorate. We may cast aside all 
fear of an invasion of mere* petty yeomen without either the 
power to accumulate, oirjhe iutelligesvce to expend, money. We 
shall still have to keep open our tribunals for the speedy adjust- 
ment of claims to rent, summary redress to eject^ indivi- 
duals, for division, inheritance, re-entry, and the like. A man 
with a redeemed estate, may still, in defiance of Survey and Set- 
tlement, endeavour to make its area as lai^ as he can. A Ze^* 
mindar in difficulties or incapable of attention to business, may 
still find it convenient to give a planter br neighbour a seven 
years’ lease of his lakhiraj lands. A new incmxmrance may be 
actually created, in virtue of a bonus. Jheels and marshes will 
as hitherto be graduidly covered with a fertilising deposit : the 
level of low land will ri^: the abrasion ^f one char and the ac- 
cretionof ano*ther, will proceed as hitherto, the old of stock 
disputes will be aa numerous as ever, and if lauds acquire a new 
value, this, oC itself, wUl give a new impulse to litigation. The 
wealthy Bengali will still find in law suits and stamped papers 
that source of excitement which men o£ colder climates seek for in 
field sports, in traveliing, or in the arena of politics. We no more 
believe that the proposed sale of Bengal will create a revolution 
m the CoUectorates» than we can believe that a proposal to alter* 
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tl>e mere forms of judicial adjuration ban turn a Moitissil Cutchei^ 
ry into a Court worthy of the Kepublic of Plato. * 

That good will result frmn tlie pioposed tedemption we have 
little doubt. Uncertainty and may be redioved the 
minds of small Talookdars. As large Zemindarries become suh> 
divided, there may be a chance for &eir eventual redemptioiu 
The value of lan& actually redeem^ wiU indefinitely increase* 
The attachment of rent-free proprietors to the Britidl Govern- 
ment will Squire a depth and permaneiiC6j which may ef&ce the 
recollection of past resumptions, and which neither rumours nor 
risings will ever effectually shake. Ei^n if large capital be not 
immediately ^expended «n local improvement^ the springs of 
commerce, the sources of trade, the engines for speculation, will 
feel a new motive power. Mdh^ with rent-free lands, w^l travel, 
will take service, with a quiet conscience. Men who have made 
money in honourable or lucrative employments, will end their 
career by the purchase o£ the great o&ject of a native’s amb^on, 
a rent free estate. . .. 

Fully aware of the (hffibuky which surrounds important ques- 
tions i:elative to rent, revenu^and knded interests, as well as 
of the divers thecn^ies which, at ali stages of our Indian administra- 
tion, have been brpached concerning them, and very unwilling 
to lay down any dogma on a subject to which we have devoted 
considerable attention, we have endeavoured to discuss the posi- 
tion of different individuals,^ with refeVence to facts, customs, 
and Statute Law. A good discussion, in which all sides may be 
fairly represented, is our sole object. Hie prosperity of a great 
Empire^ obviously, ns much depends^ on the cohesion and perma- 
nence of agricultural interests, as on the extension of commerce 
and manufactures. The plough deserves as much consideration 
as the diuttle : rice and indigo are not second in importance to 
madapollams and to mule twist. This Review, whilst earnestly 
advocating the cause of the Ryot and the small proprietor, has 
never for a moment countenanced any proposal to subvert the 
Perpetual Settlement, nor do we wish to see an army of crack 
Collectors let loose on a lightly taxed district, to cancel engage-, 
ments, to redress inequalities, and to knock off dexterously, the 
heads of ev«ry poppy i;hat towers above its fellows. The Corn- 
walliB Settlement, with all its omissions, has laid the foundations 
of social prosperity with greater depth and solidity than any 
other mode By which the land tax of India, as^et, is gathered 
m for the ^ State. Allowances may ^ven be made for the temp- 
totions incident to the foulty education and. the position of the 
Zemindar of Bengal. But he should act more and talk less. 
We are ready to concede, however, that even lip loyalty, in the 
late Mutinies, was worth a regiment or two : that no one sericui- 
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.ly expected Bengalees personally to recruit our irregular levies, 
and ^t n^bUe everywhere the mutinous and the disafiEected met 
with ho counteiBuace.or support the native’ gentry, in feve> 
xal instances, 'the. Government actually derived from the same 
.parties abuodwoce earrit^e and supplies. 

In a fuWe huml^ we may pexmps .^ve some further d.e- 
tuls as to .t^ka d.eid agriculture and we garden oultivation of 
thosia triunn we have endeavoured to indicate as the ac- 

tuid owners ,6^ mi). Classical readers wUlxeadily recall a 
grapc^i^ passage in the most exquiutely finished poem whidi 
antiquity hasi hand^ down to us, where the didactic poet calls 
up 'a contented old man, .who had. tusped a sterile spot into a 
thriving garden,' covered it with herbs and fiowers, colonised it 
with the mnihiuring bees, and lived on its unbdught produce, as 
proud and'as happy as a King. We fear that in spite of fertile 
soil, favour!]^ seasons, wd benevolent Governments, it may be 
some fime before a native pastoral poet sbaU present us with a 
similar picture of a Bengali small propri^r, though the Lower 
Ganges ma^ diqw crops wluch surpass the cultivation of Taren- 
tum, and rivers which roll on a fiood far mpre fertilising than 
the dear and deep, thongh ddik, waters pf ,&e Galtesna. But 
we do not despair of the future of Bengal We may leave un- 
touched every positive right, or every lawful privilege which the 
Zemindars can cldm, and by means nuhroads, schools, acces- 
sible functionaries, strist laws, and dieaper Courts, cause oom- 
meiVie and agriculture to go hand in hand in .advancement, and 
we may cover oar huge pltdns with a taoC of wealthy Uncords 
and an improring tenantry, without setting labour agwnst pri- 
vilege, poverty against ownership, and eadi cla^s in imtive so- 
ciety agunst its immediate superior. 
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Art. IV. — Sabda Kalpadrum. By BaJAH EadhaKANT Ba- 
liADUK. VoL V. Article^ Cahte. Calcutta. 1766. 

Having incidentally mentioneci the barber, in a comparison of 
' * j^ofeseional iiemperamcnts, 1 hope no other trade will take of- 

* l^ce, or look upon it as an incivilify done to them, if I i^y» that 
‘ in courtesy, humanity, and aU the conversational and social grac- 
‘ es which gladden life,” I esteem no profession oomparaDle to 
‘ his. Indeed so great is the good-will which I bear to this use- 

iul and agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns 

* of Court (^here the best* specimens of them are to be found, 

^ except perhaps at the Universitiles) there ai^e seven of them to 

* whom 1 am personally known, and who never pass me without 
< the compliment of the hat on either side.” 1^ said the witty 
Charles Lamb of the English barber, and so say we of his bro- 
ther of the craft in Bengal. And indeed so great is the good- 

* will which we bear to this useful and agreeable body of men,” 
that we. have deemed it butfjust and proper to devote one whole 
Article 4o the delineation of their manifold virtues. 

Our readers will have no difficulty in recognizing a Bengali 
barber. In the Mofussil any person that is the owner of ajmerry 
face, and has, at the same time, a small bsTg under his arm, may 
be taken for one. In the City of Palaces,” his acoompam • 
ments are more marked. Besides the %ag containing the im- 
plements of his humble but useful trade, the metropolitan barber 
has a turban covering his head, which circumstance at once 
places him on a level with the members of native Keranidom. He 
has, moreover, a few^of his sharp'^pointed utensils located in the 
regions bordering his auditory canal. It is proper, however, to 
observe that every barber of Calcutta is not dignified with a 
turban. That graceful appendage is worn only by the thriving 
members of the fraternity. But whether turoanned or not, he 
has a merry heart From the time that he squats down on the 
floor on all-fours, opens his bag and sharpens bis tools, to’the mo. 
ment when Joseph Eodgers and Sons give their finisUng touch, 
how delightfuUy do the minutes glide away!. What stores of 

* curious information ! What spicy anecdotes rarely .told I What 
peals of cAre-destroying laughter ! What delicious go^ip I 

All Bengali barbers are said to be descended from HdrodAs. 
The birth of Ibis primitive barber, the father of all such as« 
handle the razor and the strop, is enveloped in the mists of my- 
thology.^ Mah^devd, the •third person of the Hindu Triad, and 
the originator of all the arts and sciences, produced the first 
barber of the world from the garland of bones which encircles 
his divine neck. Hence the name Hdrodds^ or the servant that 
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in created from bones. Tlie Bengali barber is an influential 
member of 4;he Hindu community. In the pyramid of caste he 
occupies a higher position than the millionaire Mtdlihs of Cal-* 
cutta. He belongs to the social section usually termed Naha-- 
Sdkhds---^ i^eeAotk inferior onl^ to Brahmans and Kayastas/ 
while the MulWu occupy a position considerably below, indeed * 
very near the haee id me social edifice. A Brahman of the 
right orthodox Stamp drinks a cup of water offered him by a 
h^ber^ while he turns away with disgust from water polluted 
by the touch of a MuUilu Brahmans and Kayastas smoke freely 
in the company of a barber, while they empty their hookahs of 
water if a Mullik happens to touch the mat ou iffhlch they are 
seated. A Aftt/2tA is not di^^nified enough to have the privilege 
of serving a Brafiman, while a barber's services are thankfully 
accepted. 

Not unlike Brahmans, barbers in Bengal are arranged under 
two great classes, Bdrei^a and RdrhL The Bdreadra barbers 
inhabit chiefly the district of B&jshaye and other places lying, on 
the North and East of the Ganges ; while the Rdrhi barbers 
dwell in the regions to the West of the same sacred rh’er. It 
is superfluous to reiaark that there exists no social intercourse 
between these two classes of barbers. Though both the classes 
are dfescended from Hdradi^s^ they trace their immediate ancestry 
to two of his sons who, leaving their paternal thatch, took up 
tlieir abode and scattef’ed the blessings of the KowriakoUc art in 
benighted Bdrendra and rude Rdrh. A Bdrendra barber may 
not partake of the pipe of peace” of bis Rarhi brother ; a 
Rdrhi barber never takes the hand of a Barendra bride. Nor 
is the element of KuUnism wanting in ^the ranks of the bar^ 
bers. Though forbidden to be polygamous, a privilege confined 
to the sacerdotal class only, a Kulin barber, dignified with the 
appellation of a Prdmdnik properly so called, has his peculiar 
privileges. When he graciously condescends to get married to 
a girl of an inferior ra^, a bribe is offered him. At a feast he 
occupies the highest seat, and has the largest quantity of its de- 
lectaules. He exalts, he degrades, whomsoever he chooses. He 
excommunicates a refractory barber from the'r^hts and privi- 
leges of* the trade; he hugs to his bosom the offending brother 
when penitfent. His presence gives validity to a mamag'e con^ 
tract, and impart^ solemnity to a funeral service. He is the 
. patriarch of tlje fraterhity to which he belongs. 

Hindu confectioners or madaks are often represented* to be 
a sort of barbers, as they pass under«the name of madhu-ndpitas 
or honey-barbers. They are called honey-barbers because, 
though as confectioners &ey have Yo deal with*all sorts of sweet 
things of which honey may be taken as the type, their great 
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ancct^tor in times of yore once discharged the ofHoe of a barber. 
The story is as follows ; — Bbagabati, the wife of SlahddeTA^ 
agreeably to the custom of purification obserred by ' Hinds 
women, at the period of her first menstruation, stood mder the 
necessity of ,the kindly ofiSioes oi the barber to aoratcb the nails 
of ,her fingers sjid toes. She requested her divine lover to pro* 
cure a barber for the purpose. harum*scarum deity^ 

reeking with the fumes of bhangs forgot nis wife’s /equeat in the 
company of his bacchanalian crew. In t&e meantime Bhaga- 
bati became impatient. The sun had climbed his highest,.' 
and yet Bhagabati bad not bqthed ; she could not do so unless 
the nails of ner fi^ngers and toes were scratched. In a melan- 
ciioly mood she hastened to a neighbouring stream, and as she 
stood in the water not knowing where to get a barber, she or- 
dered a bubble ' which went floating by to be transformed into 
a barber. JJimbadm^ or the bubble-born, not having barber’s 
implements within reach, caught bold of a cockle-well, and 
with it pared ofi‘ the nails of the goddess. Hence Hindu confec^* 
t'oners, the descendants of Simbadds^ have obtained the mel- 
lifinousnan^e of mftdhu-^napitas. 

Who that has had the misfortune of groaning under an un- 
shaven chin, but must have blessed in his heart of hearts that great 
benefactor who first taught the human raoe the art of shaving ? 
And yet we venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Bengali barber ^oes through U larger amount of work 
than his fellow-craftsman in any Other part of the world. Your 
English barber of the nineteenth century only shaves tlic chin, 
and crops the hair of the head. But mark the ponderous labour 
of his Bengali brother. The BengaU*barber, before commencing 
operations, takes out his brass-cup and fills it with water. He 
then sits down on the floor and opens his razor-case wrapped 
up in a bit of rag which, ever since it was torn from its parent 
web, has not been submitted to the fuller’s soap. The razor of 
his choice is next picked out, and along with it the whetstone 
and the primitive strop^ whhdi last is nothing more than a piece 
of common leather. A drop of water is poured on the whet- 
stone, and the razor is moved backwards and forwards upon 
it When the razor is ascertained to Have attained a 
good •temper^ it is rubbed on the strop and allowed to rest on 
it Meanwhile the great business commenoes. The barber^ 
puts his left *hmid on the crown of the hes^ of his un- 
fortunate victim ; dips his right hand, often smelling of the 
"fragrant reed,” in the* brass-cup ; and plies the water large- 
ly upon the ^cranium, the forehead, the cheeks, and the chin, 
rubbing riiem over and over till the parts are well soaked. This 
ilone, the razor is taken up, and a whole jungle of bushy hair is 
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tdl^red off. *The nails of the fingers and toes are next moistened 
with water, and their bony appendices are neatly pared off’, 
nnd nails themselves nicely rubbed. All this is followed in- 
sofnepaji^ of *lJre Mofussil by^a regular shampooing of the legs, 
Ae‘ bands, and i^back. Nor is* tins all. The barber thrusts sharp- 
pdinted utensils into the ears, and brings out of their depths any ' 
matter which may have ^accumulated there. And yet for all 
this labour, and all the anecdotes, the gossip, the informa- 
tioUi, die knmter, and ** the agreeable discussions, of which 
limnb tajks^ mat are going onerery now and then, — ^for all these 
the worthy craftsman receiver the scanty remuneration of oidy 
one piee. 

^ The ancient Greek barbei>bad his Koureion^ the Boman 
his Torntrina^ a^ the English barber has his Shop,” but the 
Bengali barber has no local habitation” for the prosecution df 
his ponderous labours. He goes about from street to street, 
with no cry on his lips, anddistinguishable in the crowd of his fel- 
low men only by the bag under ms arm, aifd often by the tur^n 
on his head^ -Unlike other men be paces the streets leisurely, 
looks at every d 6 or, glances at every window, and is always on 
Ibe alert for a callw ^ Immutable though the Hindu is often re- 
presented to be, he is yet not entirely unaffected by the march 
of intellect and fliC advance of civilization. Hence some Cal- 
cutta barbers, in imitation of their more polished European bre- 
thren, have begun to iiave, if not shops, At least, apologies for 
them. Half a dozen brethren of the strop may not unfrequently 
be seen sitting at the end of long street or the purlieus of a Bazar, 
and ridding, pate after pate of &eir hairy overgrowth with light- 
ning rapidity. During the 'Bains and in Midsummer an umbrella 
of the BotoMUs Fabelliformis or of the Areca Catechn, is often 
stuck into the ground to protect customers from the inclemencies 
of the weather. 

No Bengali shaves himself, and yet he must shave, or else he 
ceases to be a ceremonially clean Hindu; hence a barber is a 
(^ial necessity in Bengal. His presence, besides, is indispensably 
necessary to the performance of certain religious ceremonies. 
Hence every family in Bengal has its own barber; just as it has its 
own priest and its own spiritual director. And as the son of a 
spiritual dir^btor becomes the director of the son of his father’s 
disciple, afid the 80;n of a priest becomes the priest of the son of 
him to whom hif father ininistered sacerdotally, so ihe son of a bar- 
ber becomes the barber of the son of him whose beard his filler 
shaved. Hence it may be easily imagined that one family of 
barbers may be immemorially attached to one Bengali house. In 
such a case the barber has a fixed sftinual salary. Poor families 
0e}(lom give more than four annas a year to their family barber ; the 
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middle classes seldeni more than a JbCupee ; while ^ch Ze« 
mindkrs and Bajahs, present to iheir barber rent-free landa in 
perpetual settlement. Wretohed as is the pay of a bai^r in 
Bengal, it is eked out bv the^ perquisite he 'receiveaf dur||i^ 
the thousand and one celebrations of religious rites which, occur 
in the annals of every Hindu family. 

* From time out of mind, in Benmbthe barber has discharged 
the office of a surgeon. While me disciple of Dhqn^anfari-^ 
the Indian ^soulapius, contented himself with the prepari^ of 
pills and the practice of physic, ti^e bold barber was alone inmaW 
td into the mysteries of eurgicid operations. The English dc^ 
tor prescribes for fever as. well as lances a boil. It is different 
in Bengal* The kabiraj cures* fever but does nothing 
the boil. Surgery is not his forte, ^hatis the barber’s depart- 
ment. Hence even at this time of day when, in a village, a 
wound is to be probed, a boil to be lanced, a* tumour to be re*^ 
duced, a stone to be cut, Qr^a blister to be applied^ our broffier 
of the razor is idone found competent for the task. 

* Births, marri^es, and deaths are the three grand epochs in 
the histories of individual men, and in each of these seasons the 
barber acts no mean part. When a Hindu woman is about to be 
delivered of a child, the barber, in order to catch the intelli-^ 
gence first, hangs round about the lying-in room. No sooner is 
the child ushered into the world than the barber presents him- 
self before the father of the new-born babe, and gives him the hi- 
telligence. On such an occasion, especially in the case of a first- 
born male child^ the father hwdsomely rewards the barben 
Besides pecuniary donations, the rejoicing father no^unfrequent- 
ly presents the messenger with the Suit of clothes iraich he hap- 
pens at the moment to have on. But this is not tho only gain of 
the barber. He runs with the intelli^nce to the relatives, 
friends and acquaintances of the father, ml of whom make pre- 
sents to the messenger according to their condition in life, and to 
the proximity of relationship in which they stand to the new-born 
babe. The perquisites which a barber^ attached to a mch fami- 

gets, are often considerable. Besides money, in the cold 
season he is rewarded with blankets, broad-cloth, and shawls. 
The poorest peasant that ever handled the plcftigh over the pad- 
dy fields of Bengal, on the birth of his first-born child, gives 
some reward to the messenger fraught with the gladsome news. 
On the fifth •and twenty-first days after delivery, agreeably to 
the Jaws of Hindu purification, the nails of the finger of the mo- 
ther spust be scratched ^ hence the services of the barber’s^ wife 
are had in requisition. 

In Ihe celebration of Bengali marriages the barber plays a 
conspicuous part. The active interference of the Ghatak or flke 
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gosiealogy-moBger is not more necessary to the discovery of ei- 
ther a blooming bride or a wealthy bridegroom, and to 'the 
drawing up of &e marriage contract ; the presence of a priest is 
not more neceaBary to make the sweet tie binding, than the 
humbler ministry o£ the barber io the consummation of the rites 
of Hymen. Underniervant of Madan^ike Indian god of love, the^ 
barber does a great deal more than his senior bretmen. With a 
light heart, and a cheerful countenance he goes about whistling, 
and gives to friends and relatives timely notice of the approaching 
solemnity. The marriage oil and turmeric, without which no 
Bengali marriage can be celebrated, and with an infusion of the^ 
latter of which articles the parties about to be united, as well as 
il^ir rejoicing friends, profusely* rub their bodies and stain their 
clothes, the barber carries to neighbouring families. Who that 
has lived in a Bengali house a few days immediately before a 
wedding, and has witnessed the incessant noise, the agreeable 
confusion, the delicious disorder rei^ng everywhere, but must 
have marked the important part {Hayed by our brother of the 
razor? He runs about from one apartment to another, answers 
every call, and gives ruimation to each scene. His is the loudest 
laugh, and his the nserriest joke* On the wedding-day, and a 
few hours before the solemn celebration, the barber takes out 
his bei^t razor and shaves the fore-head of the rejoicing bride- 
groom. Nor is the barber’s wife unemployed on so interesting 
ad occasion. She gently scratches the nails of the fingers of the 
gay bride, takes the superfluous brawn of the soles of her feet, rubs 
mem with burnt brick, and points them with lac. Whil^4hese 
operations gp on, what blessings do not both the barber and his 
wife pour on the heads of thb bride and th*e bridegroom ? To the 
latter the barber eulogizes the charms of the girl about to be his, 
expatiating, with an elgquence which practised orators might env^, 
on her gazelle-like ey£, her vermilion lips, her elephant-like gait, 
and her slender frame, while to the former the barber’s wife holds 
out the prospect of heaps of gold, baskets full of ornaments, sons as 
handsome as Kirtik — ^the Indian god of war, and daughters beauti- 
ful as the Apsaras of Indra’s heaven. The nuptial shaving over, tl e 
barber and his wife diligently busy themselves with dressing the 
bride and< the bridegroom and decking them with golden orna- 
ments, and refid the air with the marital exclamations of Oeloo I 
Ooloo ! OCloo 1” And in the eventful hour when the solemn 
priest fiflifi through the marriage-service, and joins the hands of 
the hap^pair, the barber stands at their elbow as their guardian 
angel It is hardly necessary to remark that for all these de- 
lightful services the barber is handsomdy rewarded. 

Nor are the ministrations of the barber of less importance in 
the season of death. His services are indispensably necessary 
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lo^ the celebratioii of rites which * follow either ten^ fifite6a> or 
thirty days after GremalaoQ) according as the deceased was a 
Brahman^ a Vaadyaj or a ^dra. When mournings HiadtiS do 
not change their clothes, do not partake of the dainties of the tablSi^ ^ 
neither do they shave. On th6*10tli^ the 15th, or the 30th 

J B the case may be, the near relatives — ^the kith and kin of tne 
eceased, assemble themselves together, and ci^ for the services 
of the barber who, on such occasions^is .rewarded with clothes^ 
brass-pots, and money. Thus is the barber a ministering swit 
in' the critical seasons of birth, death, and marriage. What 
Hermes was in the Greek Pantheon, what Mercury was among 
the gods oPPagan Borne, what Narad is to the immortals of In- 
dra’s heaven, that is a barber to ^ngalees. Like Ahimaaz, the son 
of Zadok, the Bengali barber is a good man and oometh with 
good tidings.” Is a ceremony to be performed in a village? Is 
an invitation to be given to afeaSt? laachildborn? Isamarriage 
to be solemnized ? On such occasions who carries the news but 
onr swift-footedy clear-headed and light-hearted brother of the 
strop ? Happy men I to carry about only glad tidii^ to the 
children of men, to announce to rejoicing fathers the birth of 
new-born babes, to add hilarity to marriage festivity, to put an 
end to the lamentations of sorrowing and bereaved relatives, and 
thus to scatter sun-shine on the path of life I * 

The Bengali barber has a merry heart He talks everlasting- 
ly, discoursing, on all possible subjects, glancing from earth \o 
heaven and from heaven back to earth, but delighting chiefly in 
gossipjf^ revealing the secrets of the Zenana, and pouring sweet 
scanoal into the ear of malignity ; — on such matters he would 
talk on to the end of* the clmpter unless stopped by the ne- 
cessities of his profession. Hi» anecdotes, of which he has a 
plentiful store, of things new and old, h^ relates with a Tudvete 
truly refreshing. His jokes — and he is full of them — are none 
of the Joe Miller kind, stiff, unnatural, cold : but fresh, lively 
and piquant. His laugh is not of the sardonic kind, consisting 
of a show of the teeth, a raising of the upper lip, and a wink of 
the eye, neither is it what a Bengali calls a wooden laugh, only 
lip-deep; but it is the loud, clear, sonorous, silvery guflaw of 
jolliest mirth. In a word the Bengali barb&, like the nymph 
in £/ Allegro, brings with him, wherever he goes, 

Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, aud wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such has han^; on Hebe’s check, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And Laughter holding both bis sidesj’ 
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The shrewdness of the barber has passed into a proverb* 
Whether it be i^t the sharpness of the took he uses for the 
proseoution of hie humble trade has produced a corresponding 
shai^ess of his mental pctwer^ or that his professional contem- 
plation and manipulation of the cranium — ^the seat of the brain, 
and of the human face divine,’’ have quickened his intellectu^ 
perceptions, whether the dne or the o^er or both be ihe cause 
-^and we leave the matter to* be decided by abler heads than 
ourselves-— certain it is that a barber is a most intelligent being. 
The cunning barber” is a household phrase in Bengal. Cun- 
ning or canning (from can) as Carlyle often tells us, is indica- 
tive of mental power. Says the * homely adagej'^^the crow 
*i8 not more decidedly the most cunning of birds, the jackhl of 

* quadrupeds, and Narad of gods, than the barber of rational 

* bipeds.” In this respect the barber is said to present a striking 
contrast to the weaver. Our^friend of the shuttle, says vene- 
rable tradition, puts his himds round a post, fills them with fried 
rice, and does not know how to take his hands back except 
by remopng the post. He sees a field covered with the Saccha- 


rum Cynndricumf and, mistaking it for a field covered with 
water, attempts to swim, and comes home with a bleeding body. 
Our brother of the razor is no such simpleton. He passes a 
shuttle where a pin refuses to enter, drives a camel inhere there 
is not room enough for a needle to pass through, makes any- 
thing of anything, andls, without all controversy, the cleverest 
animal that ever walked on two legs. 

The barber’s wife, who, in other countries, is quite*a sine- 
curist, exercises no less influence in the parliament of women 
than her husband in the ^semblies of men. We have already 
enumerated the services she renders to humanity. She pares off 
the accumulations of osseous matter on the nails of the fingers 
and toes of the ladies of Bengal, takes off the fleshy over-growth 
on the soles of their feet, and gives them the red paint. On 
such occasions, she is as eloquent, (we should rather say ten 
times more eloquent, — for what lady ever yielded in fluency of 
speech to the other sex ?) as anecdotioal, as jocose, as facetious 
as her husband. When pursuing her gentle 'avocations what 
jokes does she crack I What savage criticism does she make on 
the persona? deformities of the betrothed of some throbbing 
maiden ! •What glowing eulogies of the corporeal graces of the 
husbands of Ae ladiels she serves I What revelations of the 
nocturnal broils of ill-matched couples I She is the ladies’ maid 
pf honour, the ladies’ surgeon, the ladies’ messenger, the ladies’ 
gazette. 


We know not how it is, but it is*a simple fact — and we leave 
the matter to be explained by professed ethnologists— 
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that the barber so universally liked by Bengalees for courtesy^ 
'humanity, and all the conversational and somal graces which glad* 
*den life,” is thoroughly detested by Ooriya PSki bearers. Whe- 
ther it is that a barber is looked upon as a sort 6f scavenger of 
humanity, or that his universally admitted cleverness is a sort 
0 ^ reproach to the proverbially stupid Ooriya* bearer, it is a 
simple fact that the worthy gentlemen who bear us about 
on their shoulders will, for no inducement whatever, touch 
a Palki with a barber in it No doubt with the progress 
of liberalism and the decline of orthodoxy which charac- 
terize this free-thinking age of ours, Ooriya bearers may pos- 
sibly be fouBd here and there, for high pecuniary consideration, 
to bfeak through the time-honoured prejudice ; but we are cer- 
tain no orthodox bearers of the right Jajapura class will ever 
doit Like Charles Lamb •we ourselves are rejoiced in the 
acquaintance of a " truly polite and urbane friend” of the bar- 
ber-caste, though not in the trade. And it amused us not a little 
to hear our friend often say that he could never get a Palki for 
hire near his own house, for«all the Ooriya bearers knew that he 
was of* the barber-caste. Whenever he wanted a Palki he had 
to walk a great distance from his house, and engage bearers who 
remained in blissful ignorance as to his caste. The oil-man and 
the washerman share with the barber the Ooriya beareife’ con- 
tempt 

It is not a little remarkable that the members of the 
trade whose manifold virtues we have thus attempted very 
briefly to delineate, have never risen to distinction in Bengal. 
While the proverbiably dull weaver and the socially degrad- 
ed banker have, in a hundred instances, risen superior to their 
natural stupidity and social degradation, the barber, though 
possessed of quick parts and holding no mean position in the 
fabric of caste, has never distinguished himself from the rest 
of his countrymen. In England a barber invented the spin- 
ning jenny and was created a baronet, and the son of a bar- 
ber not long since graced the woolsack. In Bengal, however, 
a barber is always a barber to the end of the chapter. The 
reason of this is very likely to,be found in the scantiness of the 
remuneration he obtains in the prosecution of hts humble calling, 
and the little facilities it affords for the accumulation of wealth. 
But what matters it after all that the b.arber has ne^f^r risen to 
celebrity ? It* is suiBScient for him that he has the hearty good- 
will of mankind, that he alleviates their sorrows, and that he 
scatters cheerfulness whenever he goes. Long may be pursue 
his useful avocations, long may he " gladden life by his con. 
versational and social graces/' 
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^Abt. Standing Orders ^ Hie Depas^nent ^ "^PubUc 

Work$; candied w^r ike esatha^ity cf . Noble the 

Marquis ^ Dajkausis^ <M4)Vfrnor general of India, in concert 
, with the Mil&i^ Board, by Libutbnant C^olonbl J. T. 
Boil£AI 75 Si^enatexKiyDISC 3&%iiieer^ Ncxrtk Provinces. 

Boorkee. 1852. 

Code of Regulations for the I^lic Works Department under 
the Dotal Gooemments of Bengal, the North West Provintes, and 
the Pm^ub, and for the Minor Administrations under* the di-- 
vect control cf the Oovemment of India. Published by au- 
thority* Cidcutta. 1858. 

Onb of die first ixuproTements that may be expected to follow 
the aseumption by the Crown of* the ^iirect Goveriunent oi In- 
dia, is a more vigorous prosecution, of public works. The fa- 
vourite agency for this seems at present to be the establishment 
of private guaranteed Companies; but however rapidly these 
may increase, there must still for many years be left abundant 
room for the direct action of Government^ even supposing that 
this is confined to works of necessity, and that the financial ad- 
vantages to be gained by augmenting the otherwise^ inelastic re- 
venues, through theT Government itself undertaking the chief 
e;Kecution of works of a remunerative character, are not perceiv- 
and adopted. At any rate the Public Works Department’’ 
already includes an enormous number of officials, and if it be 
not extended, it certainly is not likely to be diminished. Its 
influence on the general improvement of the country must be 
very considerable, and it becomes therefore of great importance 
that its constitution should be of the most economic^ kind, 
and its machinery as efficient a^ possible. Of late years its 
organisation has imdergone many alterations, and many more 
are in contemplation, so that the present time is opportune 
for discussing its merits. This we propose to do briefly in 
the following pages, pointing out what we conceive to be still 
defective in existing arrangements, and what should be the re- 
medies. ^ 

To comprehend thoroughly the present state of its urganisa* 
tion it will lie necessary to note the Afferent changes tteough 
which the department has passed, from its first formation to the 
present time, <and to 'distinguish clearly betweefl those changes 
in its economy which have arisen naturally in the course of things, 
and those which .have been advisedly made from time to time 
with a view to its improvement. This distinctioDj^ if kept clear- 
ly in view, will be of much servicb in our enquiry, as we shall 
find that wbat is defective at present is generally a class of causes ; 
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and t\iis being so, it will be sufiS^ent to shew the defects to 
afford the presumption that the]( should be removed. TVliilo’ 
with those^parts of the machine which do not work well, but 
which have been introduced ai reforms, a more careftil procedure 
becomes necessary ; it will be incumbent on the reformer in such 
cases, not only to expose the defects, but to offer a remedy. 

The first thing, then, to be noticed is, that Public W^orks in 
their proper sense may be said to have had no place in India till 
within the last ten years. The department dignified by that 
name was in truth merely engaged in the (^nservancy of the 
various Government buildings, Military and Civil, scattered over 
the country , and which are Only public works in the sense of not 
being private ones. A few roaas had certainly been construct-* 
ed here and there, but in a desultory unsystematic way, and al- 
most entirely as Military undertakings. They were generally 
con^menced, indeed, in the first instaiice by the Quarter- Master 
General’s department, and were first avowedly made over to the 
Public Works Department in 1825. The embankments in 
Bengal form no exception tobnr rule, since they were held to be 
of a strictly conservative character, not a means for augmenting 
the Government revenues, but for maintaining them at their level, 
^nd they had been in use before we took possession of the /coun- 
try.* The title of Public Works Department’’ was therefore 
a misnomer. It was in fact one of the Military establishments 
of tlie Government, its officers being chiefly employed in the con- 
servancy of Military buildings, and works connected with them, 
and having also the care of the Civil buildings in their respec- 
tive neighbourhood as an economical arrangement. And accord- 
ingly, evep as late as 1854, when the principle of public works 
had come to be largely recognised, and the Civil element had 
been largely intiDduccd among the officers of the department, 
this Military organization still existed, and its proceedings were 
all conducted through the Military branch of the Secretariat. 

The first public work in ihe proper sense of the term, was 
the great Ganges Canal, which was fairly commenced in 1848, 
and from this year may also be dated the introduction of Civil 
Officers into the department, a measure which has greatly im- 
proved its organization, and has proved a great advantage to the 
serviefi of the State. Close upon the Ganges Canal followed the 
inauguration a liberal scheme for public works in the Pun- 
jaub (upon the annexation of that country), the ^ood effects of 

which reflected upon the whole of the Bengm Presidency. Then 

• 

A canal department was certainlj established in the North West as early a» 
1820 , and with a-yiew to benefiting^tho people of the country, and augmenting 
the reTenue, but its Operationa were* chic% cenflned, until the Ganges Canal was 
undertaken, to restoring and improving existing works of irrigatioa. 
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followed the annejtation of Pegu in 1853, when the physical im- 
provement of ^ that county eng^ed the keenest consideration of 
the' Governor '.Genetial, Liord jDafttousie, and with the happiest 
results. From tMs time thoc material progress of India has 
largely occupied the attention of the Indian Government both 
here and at home, and the prosecution of public works, in the^r 
Proper sense, has become "a recognised part of the duty of the 
State. 

In connection with this amended state of things, a thorough 
reform in the agency for conducting these works became obvi- 
ously necessary, and has been prosecuted steadily from 1854 to the 
present time* The first and radical change was the extinction 
of the Military Board, which" was the managing head of the 
department, its organization as a . professional and Civil branch 
of the service, and the ofeation of a serrate bureau for public 
works at the seat of Government These changes brin^ as 
nearly to the present state of things, hut before enquiring into 
this state, we must glance briefly back upon the oldconstitutioq, 
the leaven of which still largely pei^rades it 

The Military Board, which was the controlling authority over 
all Public Works, was originally constituted to manage the dif- 
ferent Financial Dtepartftient^ of the Army, of which the con- 
struction and consefvancy of Military buildings was one. Il 
was usually formed of four or five Members, who were the heads 
respectively of the Departments over which the Board presided, 
but who had no control, otherwise than in their capacity as 
Members, over their own branches of the service. The Chief 
Engineer was always liable to -be overruled on* any engineering 
question by the united opinions of the Commissary General and 
the Commandant of Artillery, and the others were similarly 
placed with regard to their departments. Moreover, the Boari} 
had been originally established to audit and cheek expenditure, 
and all its traditions referred to. economy and reduction rather 
than outlay, so that any thing like a judicious expenditure for 
future returns was opposed to its principles. In addition to its 
vicious constitution the Board was further ineffective from being 
overloaded with ^ work. It provided the same mkehinery for con- 
ducting the, enormous duties of the Empire in 1854 that it pos- 
sessed in^ 1800, and further, its position in a corner of liYe pre- 
sidency made the -necessary references from the officers subordi-* 
nate to it excessively tedious and protracted. 

Under the Board came the Superintending Engineers, ^ne- 
rally senior officers of the Engineer Corps, whose titles suffici- 
ently describe their duties. These officers had. nothing to do 
with the expenditure or accountihg of money, and oomd thus 
give their undivided attention to their Engineering duties pro*- 
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per, and they sUould have formed* the most efficient pai:^ of the 
syst^. There were however too few of them, there were only 
seven for the ^rmous Bengal Presidency, most of whom had 
enormous districts which they could with difficulty visit once a 
year ; thus their superintendence became too often merely nor 
minal, and themselves mere vehicles for correspondence. 

* The last link in the chain was the Executive Engineer. The 
circle of a Superintending Engineer was divided into a nmubeP 
of divisions, each under the charge of an Executive Engineer or 
officer. A division comprised a Military Cantonment, or a 
group of stations, or a l^ne of road or canal, and in this ffivisioii 
the Executive combined the duties of engineer, builder, survey- 
or, clerk of works and contractor, and accountant. It was his 
<luty to prepare the designs and estimates for all works required 
to be executed in hisMivisiem, and on their being sanctioned, to 
<*onstruct them, having first in most cases, and except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency, to prepare the ne- 
cessary materials with his own establishment. He had also to 
kt;ep the accounts of all expenffiture, for the whole of which he 
was personally responsible, in a very detailed and complicated 
fonn, and until the account of each work was rendered by way 
of a bill drawn on the Government, and this Bill was passed by 
the Military Boaird, (which Was never done unless it tallies! satis- 
factorily with the estimate, not only in regard to the total sum, 
but with the different parts o£ the estimate, item per item,) fhe 
whole of the money advanced to him remained at his personal 
debit. The Executive Engineer had occasionally the services 
of one or more Assistants if his charge was very extensive, but 
for the heavy and complicated accofints, which too often formed 
the most burdensome portion of his work, he had no better help 
than could be derived from ignorant«ill-trained clerks. The exe- 
cutive officers were either appointed from the Corps of Engineers 
or from the Artillery and Line. It was repeatedly ordered by 
the Home Government that the duties of the department shouUl 
be confined as much as possible to the former, but as there have 
never been for the last forty years enough engineers to fill the 
appointments, these instru^ions have of necessity been disregard- 
ed, and indeed latterly tne engineers formed bnly a minority in 
the Department. Of the line officers employed to make good thr‘, 
deficiency, some were regularly trained to their duties, entering 
* the department when young as assistants anil risjing^gradually to 
mor^ important posts as they became fit for them ; some excellent 
practical engineers have ^een trained in tliis way. But frequently 
men of no experience or professional knowledge were put at onco 
into importance charges, sometimes from pressure of circum-* 

Jl\h, 1859. 2 It 
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stMoes, sad the wsot of tjoalified men, more often of coarse/rom 
their having interest. 

The ftmltineu of sueh s system is made sufficiently clear by 
ohfharving that It is the very h|st wlueh any one creating a neto 
dfl^tment vroald ever thiak of establishing, but its defects 
vdise dhiefly the growth of time, or rather me prepress of tb/) 

T had it behind. No’ one in the present day would dream 
proposing to entrust the management of a vast scientific de- 
partment to A board of gentlemen whose only qualifications 
were respectability and age, but when the Military Board was 
established, Boards were the favorite-* vehicles of Government 
for every thing. So also, the tendency in the present day 
is to require a special training for almost every employment, 
and the pursuit of an engineer ^ particularly held, every- 
where but in India, to require in those Vho follow it a regu- 
lar professional education, and the undivided 'attention of 
a lifetime to gain aptitude in it. But at the end of the last 
century, there was no such recognised profession as the en- 
gineer’s ; engineering works were cowiparativcly of a very simple 
kind, and were generally executed in an empirical hap-»hazard 
fashion by those whom chance threw in the way of doing them. 
A few distinguished men there were, such as Smeaton, who might 
really ^laim to be called engineers, but generally the engineer 
or land-surveyor had little scientific knomedge or experience to 
distinguish him from any other class of men. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that similar pursuits should not be held in greater 
respect in India, particularly as the engineering works construct- 
ed here were generally of a very simple character. 

But by far the greatest inconvenience of the system we have 
sketched arose, not from its raacliinery being defective in its 
working, but from its conservative anti-progressional tendencies. 
The Military Board being originally created to watch and con- 
trol the expenditure of public money, and to check extravagance 
and unnecessary outlay of the departments subordinate to it, its 
traditionary policy was to retrench and stop expenditure, and 
this still continued to be its duty towards every other branch of 
the service. It was not unnatural, tlp'eforc, thsCt it should exer- 
cise a similar feeling towards the Public Works Department. 
Certainly its* method of procedure was entirely in consonance 
with the Existence, of such a feeling, and all proposals for im- 
provement only o&rried through the Board by dint of pres- 
sure from without Lastly, while the Board remained starion- 
ery the Empire haji vastly increased, and the mere circumstance 
that every reference had to be made from local Governments 
in all parts of the Presidency to a^Board in Calcutta, was pro- 
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njuctive of most hurtful deky, iudepeudent of the vioioiii fudacsi** 
pies dn which that Board was organised. 

But a nuisance is c^ten tokmted because no one sees the ^ey 
to remove it, and the Board n^ght have floiprkihed 
had not experience in the Punjaub shewn how well it oouUhM 
done without. The Board of Administration received aulhotilyv 
on the annexation of that province, to undertake the coxfttructmt 
of their own Civil Works, and a Wge expenditure was saasketion* 
ed for the purpose. The Punjaub Government undertoch the 
duty in a thoroughly liberal and enUghtened spirit, and having 
fortunately entrusted the execution of their designs to an 
gineer of eidarged views and rare energy, the result far exceed^ 
cd anything wrat had ever before been seen in India ; in four or 
five years the Punjaub, in material progress, had. already out«^ 
stripped Bengal, our oldest possesrion, and hade fair to overtake 
the North West Provinces. This *8be wed what could be done 
when the tedious routine of the BoaVd system was removed and 
a proper professional organisation substituted. The other 8ubor<* 
dmate go\ernments became^ eager for similar independence, and 
a Commission was appointed by Lord Dalkousie to prepare a 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Public Works system. This 
Commission, which consisted of Mr. Charles Allen of the Civil 
Service, Major Kennedy, formeily of the iloyal Enginea-s, and 
Consulting Engineer to the Government oi India, and Major 
Baker of the Bengal Engineers, sat in Iti^Sl, and presented their 
report in the latter end of that year. 

The substance of that report is much what we have stated. It 
pointed out how completely the requirements of the empire had 
out-grown the controlling |)ower of any one man or body of men, 
it enlarged op the anomaly of entrusting th^ superintendence of a 
purely scientific duty to a body of unprofessional men who, as a 
lule, would be wholly unable to judge rightly of the merits of the 
questions that came before them, and it particularly condemned 
the complicated eystem of accounts in force, and the false economy 
of working that system by the Executive Engineers, whose at* 
tention was distracted from their proper duties by their over- 
whelming office work as Accountants, a duty whi<m, report 
observed, they were not trained to perform, *and which would 
be better done by a separate and less highly paid* class of men. 
These were the three main defects commented on bjf the Com- 
missioners. T</ remedy them, they proposed two radical changes. 
Fir^ tiie removal of the control over Public Works from the 
Military Board, and the .appointment of a Chief Engineer for 
each province in the Presidency By this arrangement the 
business which • overwhelmed the Board would be distributed 
among several different oflSccs, and jirofessional experience would 
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be brought to the aid of ttVe Governmeot, which it wanted at 
iweeeat Secondly^ they recommended the api)ointmeiLt*of a 
inofesehiiklil aocoantaynt to every executive offioe 5 to relieve the 
engitiee# of the dnad^ry of i^counta and set lum free for his 
nnq^r engineering duties* The CommiSBioner8 did not offer any 
uetiuied proposals for a i^stem of accounts^ but confined then\** 
selves to’*a few obvious suggestions for simpltfying the procedure. 
They probably felt that though the engineers might be relieved 
in det^sy the accounts would still be best made up in the office 
wbisre the money was disbursed, or at any rate that radical 
dbanges of this kind in a vast Department should be made with 
great oaution, and would require more time and space to effect 
than they could give. , 

These recommendations were warmly supported by the Go- 
vernor General, and sanctioned by the Court of Dircctoife. 
They were carried into efibet in 1854, or rather we should say, 
a modified form of them \fras adopted, for between the publica- 
tion of the re|>ort and its adoption, a change of views seems to 
liave taken pl^e in those who were entrusted with the reorga- 
nisation, and the department in its present form, which wc now 
propose to examine, differs a good deal from the ideal rccom-* 
mended by the Commission. 

And* first with regard to the Chief Engineer. A fatal 
error, and one which the exercise of ’ a very little know- 
ledge of human nature should hav^ prevented, was made 
at the outset. Instead of making him the confidential ad- 
viser of the local governor in the business of his own depart- 
ment, rc])orting direct to him and taking his orders direct from 
liim, he is forced to communicate tlirough the Secretary of the 
local Government ,We fail to i>erceive the smallest advantage 
to be obtained from this arrangement, while the disadvantages 
are obvious. Either the Secretary must consent to be a mere 
medium of communication, giving no oiunions, and using no 
influence one way or the other, and such a Secretary no mortal 
man will ever make, or he will have opinions of his own, and 
will try to enforce them. In a difference of opinion between 
the Chief-Engineer and the Secretary on a professional question, 
the presumption *is in favor of the former being right ; but the 
latter has the best chance of carrying his point. Thus instead 
of being en^rapporf with his Lieutenant Governor and enjoying his 
confidence, the; Chief Engineer and the local goVernmeut have 
too uftM been found in a state of chronic antagonism, the^for^* 
iner b^g constantly put, as it wera, on his defence to juptily 
every thing he does. That this state of things has operated 
very Injuriously on the working of the new bybtjciii, no one who 
has watched it can eloubt. AU this antagonism and the sore- 
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ncss^so apt to be engendered aiid so hard to aycM in wy loiig 
eoiitmued official coiTes||ondenoe between two 
would be av<nded by pbKsingthe Chief Bngmeer ind^^ 
inunication with Government, fnd making^m VirtuaUy iia»Se^ 
cretary in his Department Another great advanti^ of this 
arrangement would be a farther saving of correi^xnid^nce with 
tne Supreme Government. At present the Chief Engineer 
reports to the Secretary of the Local Government, who geneend-*- 
ly forwards the report, with the opinion of that Govermnentf 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Public 
Works Department. Since the .amount of reference of this kindl 
is very gredt, there would be a manifest saving of time amd cor* 
icspondence if the Chief Engineer were himself* the vehicle of 
communication between the two Governments, and we are unable 
to see any corresponding disadvantage to be apprehended. 

The second necessary improvement is to relievo the Chief En- 
gineer from all matters of accounts. Ills present combination 
of duties is a relic of the old barbarous system. » The Military 
Ifoard which Was primarily a Board of audit, came gradually to 
be the head profes^onal authority in ^engineering, and from 
their long continuance in the performance Oj||^ these duties, 
it seems at last to be thought that some peculiar necessity exists 
for combining the two functions in one, that the head engineer- 
ing authority must also be the Auditor. But if the point be 
considered without prejudice by thosef who are practically con- 
versant with the working of the machine, they will i)ercei\e that 
no priind facie reason exists for making such an arrangement. 
On the contrary, the presumption is all the other way, now that 
ihc economy of division of employments is better understood. 
Therefore to bind down the Chief Engineer, who it is sujiposed 
is the fittest man for his post, with a mass of extraneous accounts 
which might be dealt with equally well by men of less acquirement 
and on smaller salaries, merely because the confessedly ineliici- 
ent board was so constituted, is merely to bring into the reform- 
ed system some of the worst defects of the old. Tlie UJiief En- 
gineer must undoubtedly have a control over the expenditure of 
Lis establishment, but there is not the smallest need to make him 
on that account the responsible accountant* and book-keeper, 
which be virtually is at jiresent. A separate anti independent 
Auditor should be appointed for the accounts de^iaftment, and 
the Chief Engineer’s share of that parfof the lyorL confined at 
most to the issue of assignments to the Executive Engineers ; he 
may then have sufficient leisure to devote to bis proper duties as 
an Engineer, which he has never had yet. We can imagine that 
many objections will be made to our proposal, dfn the score of 
the danger to be apprehended from conflicting clepartment^, but 
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w«i lUre perswded that such a syitem may be fnuaod to work far 
better tbM tbe present one; we sball notice the main |M>hit to 
be attmidea to when we come to die question of accounts. 

Chiel Engineer, even when reUeved of the accounts, will 
stiU Imve a large q^uantity of bffice busiaess to work through. 
Tim is oim great miafortune in many other departments as well 
as in this, that when a man has made himself valuable by his ex- 
peij^ee in field, we put him at a desk, and never allow 
him to employ his practical knoifledge again. Of course the 
bead of any large department must have a great deal of corrcb- 
poudence to get through, and no system can be framed wliicli 
will step it, but it womd be something gained if it were placed 
on record by authority, that the correspondence and office works 
are wt the main object and end of a man’s duty, as they are too 
often thought to be, but necessary* evils ; and that^the Chief 
Engineer should make it his aim to occupy as far possible the 
relative position held by tiie leading Civil Engineers at home 
with reference to the work under their supervision, and to con- 
sider this part of his duties as more, important than the routine 
of the bureau, wbich at present usually takes the place of every- 
thing else. n, , . 

Associated with the Chief Engineer are the Superintending 
Engineers. We have already remarked that tliese officers aie 
better placed than any others in the department. They have 
neither the overwhelming business of the chief nor the wearying 
accounts of the Executive Engineers, but their time is available 
for their proper functions as Engineers, to superintend the 
designing and execution of works in their circles. Unfortunate- 
ly, their value is destroyed by the enormous extent of their 
circles which contain each from twelve to sixteen executive di 
visions, many of the latter bring larger thai\an Englisb county. 
Thus, if each executive writes one letter a day to the Superin- 
tending Engineer, a very moderate allowance, the latter has at 
once a fair day’s work cut out for him in mere routine buriuess, 
while he cannot possibly visit all his stations within the year. 
A building may be sanctioned, and built, and have tumbled 
down again, before the Superintending Engineer has time to 
inspect it* In p6int of fact there is no superintendence at pre- 
sent 

Formerly, Superintending Engineers lived at some central 
point of their circles, but in order to save loss of time in passing 
references irom^ the Executive Engineers through them tq the 
Chief Engineer, it was ordered on reorganisation, that they 
should reside at the same station with the latter, and form a part 
of hiiMdhcc. ^ Their duties were thus confined t6 advising” 
the Chief Engineer on the points that came before tliein, but 
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all corrddpondence was address^ to the Chief Bngina^; tbe 
Superintending Dngineerahad no authority bat what they lhi|^ 
acquire by force of ehaca^ter, and in fact they Were too d&ll 
mere cyphers, or vehicles for phasing on qprrespondeiiGe, 
defects of this arrangement were imnd so great that a reao**' 
tion has set in the other way, and we understand it has lately 
l>een ordered that the Superintending Engineers are to live again 
in the centre of their circles, and to have specific powers of tneir 
own. Here again will arise the evil of too many channels of eor* 

] espondence, delay in reference, and ^vided anthority, whUe the 
main defect of the oversown circles remains as before. 

But it may be safely predicated that no administrative scheme 
will work well which starts with* a chitf and two deputies. If the 
latter have independent powers, and refer only difficult points to 
their head, there will not be sufficient references from the two to 
keep him properly employed, and the burden of the worfc will 
fall on the deputies, if on the oth6r hand they are only to re*^ 
cord and report, they saye the chief of the department scarcely 
at* all, every question has4o be settled tiltimately by him, and 
they have served only to delay business. This last has, we be^- 
lieve, been the predicament of the Public Works Department dur- 
ing the last five years; the work would have been done quite as 
expeditiously and efficiently had there been only the Chief En- 
gineer, while the cuperintendence has been too scattered and qc- 
. casional to be at all effective. But the fiumbers speak for them- 
selves. To have one man looking after two, and the two look- 
ing after thirty, is prlmAfacie^u bad distribution of force. 

^or is the distribution of the Executive Engineers a more 
economical one. It will be readily understood from what has 
gone before that the duties of an Executive Engineer are pretty 
much alike in every ffivision. Eacfti Engineer has to design and 
construct the works of every description that are required in it, 
and although there is to a certain extent a division of employ- 
ments, as roads and canals are kept as distinct charges from the 
districts through which they run, and have separate establish- 
ments for their superintendence, still in the ordinary executive 
divisions whichr form the bulk of the department, the duties of 
the Engineer vary but little. An Assistant Engineer usually gets 
his promotion to Executive Engineer after from one to four 
years* service, and he will probably remain in that §rade from 
15 to 20*yeafs. As a general rule certainly tl^e heaviest divi- 
sions are given to the older men, and the lighter charges to the 
younger, and in this way only does the Engineer get an increase 
of work and responsibility in proportion to his experience ; but 
this is by no means always the case, and of late years it has been 
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not ttticonkmon to see the heaviest divisioMS^ such as some of the 
li^e military statiiotiB in the Pnnjaub, held by young officers of 
five or six years’ service, while old Captains on the eve of pro- 
motioti were odcupy^ the ol<fer stations where there was com^ 
paratively little to do : anyhotr "the plan which gives the old and 
officer exactly the same kind of employment cannot be 
indiciotts. It would plainly be undesirable, even if the latter 
had received the best preparato^ trainings for he must constant- 
ly be meeting with difficulties for the mastering of which he has 
no experience to guide him ; but it must be still worse when men 
have had little or no proper training* On tho present system 
the Executive Engineer, no matter«who he may W, is expected 
to be capable of designing and constructing every work in his 
division, and to be an expert and accurate accountant, and all 
without any assistance, for the Superintending Engineer, as at 
present coneftituted, is almost powerless to help mm. 

The evils of such a system^ are great. First, faulty designs 
must be the consequence of uqqualined designers. It is true that 
those for buildings which have been sanctioned^ are submitted'^to 
the correction and alteration of the Chief Engineer ; but that 
designs should first be prepared by competent persons would 
manifestly be preferable.* but besides the regular business of 
a division, there must be always a great deal of building going 
on of an emergent nature for which there. is mot time to submit 
regular designs, and in these oases there is at present no guaran- 
tee for their being good ones. Moreover in regard to the exeev^- 
Hon of works, whoever the designer may be, we think it hardly 
necessary to enlarge on the importance of frequent inspections by 
persons of experience. 

In addition to these objecti6ns there is to be added the great 
delay in every kind of work dtae by a man new to it. Few men 
like to confess that they don’t understand their business, and cer- 
tainly not those who owe their position to chance or favor rather 
than right ; and sooner than seek advice on professional subjects 
from others, or set to work to master rudimentary difficulties, 
many novices prefer to remain ignorant, though the admission of 
want of knowledge must be the first step to remedying it. We 
have known nunmers of men in this position, to whom it would 
have b*een no "discredit to allow that they had still to learn every- 
thing litmfiected w^th the profession they had adopted, but we 
do not Vemem^jer to have ever heard the smallest voluntary ad- 
mission that they felt any sense of deficiency, and we believe that 

* Our remarks do not hold good for barracks Vnd buildings which are the same 
everywhere. For these standard plans are ihsuod to all stationjs, hut they form 
only a binall part of the busino«>s of the department. 
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this reticence is connected with a great deal of the delay in en- 
gineering operations so often complained of, especially in the de- 
lay in preparing' preliminary designs and projects. 

Uut if men are too soon placed^in the position we have been 
describing, the system is equally faulty in keeping them too long 
in it- After a short apprenticeship as assistants, officers fre- 
quently remain twenty years without any promotion in position, 
( they do get promotion in pay) performing the same kind of 
work. Their duties become at last very wearisome, especially 
the accounts, and so they are apt to lose their professional zeal 
as they become old in the department ; instead of seeking for 
the posts oi difficulty, they too often settle down in the places 
where there is least to do, content to take things as easily as 
possible until their time comes for promotion, for which wl^en 
it does come, they are llien too often unfit. 

The. changes which we propose to make in the present system 
will therefore be already gleaned in part from the foregoing re-^ 
marks. The executive divisions should remain as at present, 
bift over every three or fnur, a Superintendent should be aj)- 
poiuted, who would be able from the limited extent of his circle, 
to give a really efficient supervision over every work going on 
la it. The Executive Engineer would be the Kesidcut En- 
gineer,” to construct the work in his di\i8ion, ajiid to koep the 
a(5counts of his expenditure, but he would have nothing to do 
with the i)rei)aration of designs, a duly for which no mau can 
be qualified at first starting, lie will be sure of having the con- 
stant advice and direction in all difficulties of one more experi- 
enced than himself, and he will have the cheering prospect of 
becoming a Superintendent of works himself in from twelve to 
liftceu years, when he will be quit of the drudgery of account 
keeping, and have all his time aivailable for real engineering 
duties^ instead of having as at present to look forward to twice 
that number of years without any change, to be followed by 
promotion which takes him away from his proftssion, and puts 
liiju at the head of a mere office for correspondence. 

The advantages in the change we propose ajipear so obvious, 
that we are surprised it has never been thought of and adopted 
before. At present you may often see a youn^ novicii ol a few 
months’ standing holding one division, and a grey'^headed Cap- 
tain the next, each doing exactly the same kind of^ork, and 
each receiving* an infinitesimal quantity of super vibiou from a 
functionary five or six hundred miles off*, with a Chief Engineer 
who has nothing to do yith the engineering operations of his 
province except on paper, hopelessly attempting to get through 
an amount oT business which only an admirable Crichton could 
accomplish. 

June, 1859. S & 
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With our plan the drudgery would be chiefly at the outset, 
as it ought to be. The Engineer would certainly have still to 
keep accounts. For this there is no help 3 the man who spends 
tke money must be the refipo^ible person^ but he will be better 
looked after and helped than at present^ he will not have 
duties placed on him for which he is unfit ; while in time^ as his 
services, become more valuable, he will be raised into a higher 
position where the experience lie has gained will have a larger 
sjphere to act in, and where the relief from accounts will give 
hun more time for the practice and study of his profession. 

Such a plan as this will go far to obviate the crying want for 
more engineers, since the services . of those in the Department 
will be much more economically applied than at present. It 
will be essential that the superintendencies are not made too 
large (these, by the way, will be most aptly called divisions, and 
the present divisions districts) otherwise the old e\il will be re- 
newed. In our view oi the* case, no Superintendent should have 
more than five, and generally he should have only three or four 
executive divisions under liim. Thus, for example, the North 
West Provinces arc divided at present into 17 executive di- 
visions, but of these many should be sul>-divided, as they com- 
prise out-stations whicli would better placed directly under the 
Superiutendent^ since, the functions of an Executive Engineer 
imolving constant presence at his own works and offices, are 
altogether opposed to cfKjctive superintendence of a distant out- 
station. These 17 divibions are under two Superintending 
Engineers, in place of whom we would have en Superinten- 
dents. One for Koliilcund, corapribiug the districts of Bareilly, 
Shahjehanpore, Moradabad tod Nynee Tal ; one for Meerut, the 
hill stations and Dehrah, and'Roorkee ; one for Agra, Allyghur, 
Mynpooree and Futtehgurh ; one for Cawnpore and Allahabad ; 
one for Benares and the districts in the Civil division of that 
name now iii charge of Assistants ; and one for Bundlecund. 
The different divisions of the Grand Trunk Koad should be un- 
der one Superintendent, to ensure uniformity of management. 

Again iu Bengal there are 28 executive charges (exclusive 
of the embankment divisions which would remum a separate 
superintendcncy ‘as at present) which would be .distributed 
among seven* or eight di\ isions. Of these the five executive 
divisions at the Presidency, viz,, the Fort, the Civil Architect’s 
charge, the jyjm Bridge Yard, the Circular Canals; and the Soon- 
derbun Ji(m3B Vould naturally make one ; the overgrown Bar- 
rackpore qiviMon which has the large stations of Dum-Dum and 
Chinsurak attached to it, another, and so on. The Funjaub 
would be conveniently distributed into six or seven divisions, and 
Glide,, when road maUng is set into full swing again, into four* 
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' Superintending Engineers, as at t)resent constituted, would be 
no longer required. The new Superintendents might be advatH 
tageoubiy divided into two grades, on 700 and 800 Rupees staff 
salary respectively, and as there.would be so many more of theS6» 
giving increased promotion, the present grade of fir^t class 
i;ecr might also be abolished. 

The Chid Engineer, as will btf presently explained, is no 
longer to have the non -professional duty of auditing accouiitB 
on his hands, and will thus have his whole time available for his 
proper work. He will be also in direct communication with 
the Government of the province, and its organ of communica- 
tion with the Government of India, whereby a large amount of 
correspondence and a great sating in office establishment will 
be made, for at present each local Government has a large Pub- 
lic Work office, which fills pretty much tlie relative position to- 
wards that of the Chief Engineer that the Board of Control 
occupied in regard to the old Court’ of Directors. At the same 
tipe the Chief Engineer will not be in the position of a Secreta- 
ry, in respect ol being an irresponsible agent to convey and re- 
ceive the opinions of others, but will have the control as at pre* 
sent of his department within certain defined limits, beyond 
which he will have to take the oril( rs of the Government. Doc- 
trinaires may doubtless be found to object? to this plan, aiS oppos- 
ed to Hhe customary ideas on the relations of departments, but 
if the powers of the Chiel Engineer, a^’e distinctly laid down at 
the outset, there should be no practical difficulty in working it, 
while the saving of time will be Immense, to say nothing ol the 
adv antage of suppressing the state ^of chronic irritation that has 
before now characterized the rekilions of the local government 
and its engineer department. 

In those provinces* which would have, under the proposed sys- 
tem, more than five Superiutendents, it would still be necessary 
for the Chief Eingineer to have some a^&i8tance in working the 
machine effectively. The reports and plans that would come up 
from half a dozen of the new divisions, would be very numerous ; 
these, as there would be no Superintending Engineer, would 
come directly ‘to the Chief Engineer and would be probably 
more than he could manage, since his general business, however 
much it may be lightened by relieving him from the audit, 
must always be very considerable. Whenever, therefore, the 
number of di'nsions under him amounts 'to sij? or more, he should 
havft the assistance of a Deputy. This officer should be strict- 
ly a deputy, that is one to whom certain powers are deputed, 
and not as at present a vehicle of communication. His orders 
would have the same authority as tViose of the Chief Engineer, 
to whom alone he would be responsible for the exercise bf that 
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authority in such limits the latter might delegate. ^ lie 
would have no separate office or records, nor even separate 
numbers of office letters, and no official communication with 
the Chief Engineer. In practice, the latter would probably 
mahc over to him the charg*e of three or more divisions of su- 
perintendence, in whi(‘h he would perform the functions of die 
Chief Engineer, referring tfuoh points as the latter might direct 
him to do ; it being understood however that the Chief Engi- 
neer’s decision is supreme and final in every case, as he should 
also be wholly responsible. We should thus have the advantage 
of a Board in the means of getting collective opinions, without 
its concomitant drawbacks of divided counsels and abscuce of 
responsibility, and we should have to a certain extent the divi- 
sion of labor which exists in the present system without its ac- 
companying delays and expensive establishments for correspon- 
dence. 

We can fancy that objectors will be found to such a scheme. 
They will urge the liability of the higher authority to be com- 
promised through the irresponsible » acts of his Junior, or that 
a man jealous of power may keep the business too much to him- 
self, or that if the chief is indolent, the deputy may obtain the 
virtual direction of Ids duties, or generally that a clashing and 
jarring ds sure to arise where the dutie© ol two officials in such 
constant contact are not clearly defined. We reply to the last 
assumption, that their relS,tive positions are perfectly well defined. 
The deputy will have authority only through its being placed 
in him by die chief ; the latter will have in his record© immediate 
access to the acts of the former, and the power of immediate 
check and control over them.* Undoubtedly then he is respon- 
sible, as he deserves to be, for all that the former may do, and 
further, we may remark that the majority of official men have 
learnt by the time they reach such situations, to exercise for- 
bearance and g9od sense. It will be obviously for the interest 
of the Chief Engineer to distribute the work fairly between 
himself and his deputy, and to take care that the views of the 
government of which he is the agent are carried out by the lat- 
ter. The good sense of the deputy will lead hiui to conduct the 
work agrecabW to his superior, while his honor will make him 
give efibot tq^&e intentions of the Chief Engineer in good fiiith. 
Undoul^dlyA muj^ happen that an indolent chief will suffer 
an inii^iiQper saa^e of his* authority to slip out of his control, or an 
over-ii^ous%ne may fail to exercise a generous confidence iirthe 
actsuf ^is junior (and it may be remarl^d that the latter is likely 
to bft tlic commonest failing of the two,) but such cases will be ex- 
ce^ional, general rules must be framed for the generality of men. 

We* have akeady observed that a main feature in our scheme is 
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the separation of the accounts from 'the duties prOTer of engineer- 
ing. This may be done entirely as regards the Chief Engine^&r^s 
oftice; but with the Executive Engineer the rplief can only be 
partial, though it still may be (^npderable. To explain this we 
•must briefly touch on the question of accounts, though the sub-* 
ject is such a large one that we cannot do more than briefly notice 
its inaiii points, and \vc fear that by n6 treatment can we make 
the subject very interesting. 

We have already stated that the Engineer, under the Military 
Board and its system, had the whole management and care of ac- 
counts of his expci^iturc ; Mb was debited with all monies receiv- 
ed on account ot a work, and eventually got rid of the liability^ by 
drawing a bill on the Government for the cost, upon its comple- 
tion. It will readily be understood that any accounts involving 
large dealings with day laborers, and of materials which arc con- 
stantly undergoing a charge of value and form, must always be 
of a complicated and intricate character. Accounts of work will 
indeed be usually more intricate than mercantile ones, for while 
the goods of the merchant •remain invariable in form, a hogshead 
always a hogshead, a bale of cotton always a bale of cotton, the 
materials on the Engineer’s books are constantly going through a 
process of change. The mud worked up into a sun-dried brick gra- 
dually becomes transferred, af*ter mixture With other materials, into 
the finishefl masonry wall. The tree purc|iased while growing injihc 
forest is first enhanced in pri^e by the cost of felling it, and further 
by the cost of ti ansferring it to the place where it is required. 
When sawn up into logs or planks, the fractional cost of the 
tree which represents the value of, each log or plant, is to be 
increased by a part of the sawyer’s wages, of the wear and tear 
of his tools, and further by a share of the cost of the shed built 
to protect it from the weather, and of the watchman’s pay who 
looks after it. A4*ter this, it will probably be worked up for 
use with other materials, the prices of which have been deter- 
mined in an equally complicated way, the price of the whole 
combined into a manufactuicied state being further increased by 
the cost of the labor to do so. So with lime, cements, paints 
and all othef inaterialb. To keep exact accounts of them through 
all these transitions, and to be able to sTiew what tfiey ar(j worth 
at every stage of the operation, involve account-kf ejnng of a 
very complicajjed and diflicult character. Heavy cash accounts 
with contractors and day laborers, though simpler tilan stock 
^acedUnts, require method and attention, and it will therefore be 
readily understood that with every Engineer his accc»uuts come 
to be consideved a very important, often the most important, part 
of his duty. Wow anything which takes him away from his pro- 
per duties as an Engineer, especially if it be something of a 
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mechanical kind which could be equally well performed Jby a 
less educated per8on5 18 to be deprecated^ as causing a loss of in- 
tellectual power^ but to a certain extent the system is unavoida- 
ble* So long as an Engincej* bas to execute works^ so long he 
'must pay for thems and payiim for them, lie must account for his 
payments ; there is no way oi evading tliis, but a good deal mayr 
be done to lighten the burden, and make it more endurable than 
it has been hitherto. Nor again is it possible to simplify the 
accounts; in the sense of making them shorter, or carrying them 
through fewer books and fornn. If they are to be accounts at 
allj they must always be complicate'^ and voluminous in details, 
though the general principles ma^ be; as they should *be, perfect-* 
ly simple. But several causes have heretofore rendered them 
complex and tedious beyond what was either necessary or de.dr- 
able. 

Firstly, the rules of the department required that tlie bill 
rendered on the completion of a work should correspond minute- 
ly with the estimate submitted before its commencement, qo 
reasonable latitude being permitted ‘for variations in the design 
while the work was constructing ; or perhaps it* may be more 
correct to say that such deviations were permitted, but that they 
necessitjited a tedious explanation in a tabular form which it was 
exceedingly difficult to frame. Thus ihe preparation of a bill 
came often to be looked j)n as a dreadful operation, to be avoid- 
ed as long as possible. Further, a most unfair rule was main- 
tained that a bill should nut only be within the estimate for a 
work in its total sum, but that it should also be less than the 
estimate in every separate item. Thus if a work consisted of ten 
different parts, each forming an item in the estimate, although the 
Engineer might construct it altogether for considerably less than 
the estimate, and show a saving in nine out of the ten items, he 
would still be responsible if the tenth item of iiie bill was in ex- 
cess, and be liabk to make good the excess out of his own pocket. 
But while this absurd rule prevailed, it was tacitly admitted by the 
authorities that the item of a bill might be adjusted^ so that 
those which were under the mark might be made to help those 
which were not. . Thus while the total amount still represented’ 
exactly the totad cost of a work, it was usual, with the tacit con- 
sent of tho. Auditors, to prepare the different items comprising it 
with Jllirence to what iit was thought they should cost, Be- 
foreifllP were commenced. This system was of course produc- 
tivdfW^xceeding delay, because after the actual accounts t)f 
Avoll^ liad been closed, the artificial <t)rocess called the making* 
dMNpfa bill had still to be ^one through. 

■'** Another prolific cause for trouble arose from the necessity for 
*!keeping back the bill until the work was completed, though its 
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oonstructiou might extend over several years. This would have 
been •chiefly mischievous only iu augmenting the mass of ac« 
counts in on office, and the money responsibility of an offioer^ had 
he always remained to finish the work himself and submit his bUl^ 
but of late years especially, the Exigencies of the service have l4d 
to frequent transfers of officers at short intervals, and it has 
ifot been uncommon to meet men .who have large outstanding 
debits against them for unclosed accounts in three or four differ*- 
ent offices. It is true that the regulations of the department 
required* an officer on quiting a division to prepare bills for the 
portions of works constructed by him up to date. But in many 
m^ses he was ordered away suddenly for emergent duty, and 
even if he were not, to prepare such bills supposes that the ac- 
counts were closed up to date, which by the very nature of ac- 
counts was an impossibility.* 

But the principal reason for the delay and embarrassment 
which the accounts generally occasioned arose, we believe, from 
the majority of officers not knowing how to keep them. The 
management or rather mi^anageinent of accounts, like every 
other busiuessi^ndcr the old Indian system, was supposed*to 
require* no special knowledge or training, and as men are slow to 
coiiiess themselves unable to do what the majority of those aboht 
them profess to find perfectly easy, it waa scarcely to be expect- 
cmI that any cry for reform should come from within. But 
i^ook-keeping, thou^ not a science of indefinite extent, or having, 
like Mathematics, difficulties which only certain minds can over- 
come, has yet its main principles which cannot be violated with 
impunity, and these few men are likely to find out by them- 
selves ; most of its operations admit (tf being done in one definite 
best way, and to know this way is to be saved a great deal of 
useless labor. The Military Board, which was only a Board of 
Audit, kept no books, and it laid down no system of books for 
the officers of the department; it had indeed established a 
set of forms for the different returns to be tnade to itself, 
but it did not instruct the department how to keep books 
which should afford the means of exhibiting these returns in 
a simple and efficient manner, and any one attempting to keep 
accounts by the use of the Board’s forms, and no othars^ would 
infallibly have got into a hopeless mess. Each officer was ‘there- 
fore left to himself to estabUsh his own system of bocfk-keeping, 
and the result«was what might have been expected, borne few 
went; to principltes and did well, some hit upon plans which gave 
^them correct accounts exhibited, and ail necessary details, but 

The Public Workb accounts mtut always be in .U'rears, to what exti‘nt is an open 
question, but those Who look to*any system to i)re>cat the acciuuulation of jiome 
arrears, cannot understand the subject. 



witih yastljr unHeoesswr^ compUcatioji of books, aud requiring 
the constant attention of the ojQ^cer while others, in 

wbom the bump of eixler was probably imperfectly ^velc ped, 
nf\er succeeded in establishing any system at all. Iii the lat- 
ter case the preparation of fhe bill after a work was finished, 
was of course an almost hopetess task, and ii* ever accomplished, 
involved amount of mental labor thai^ |)roj>cily applica, 
would have made tfxe unhappy of&gfr a finished accountant. 
Lastly, we mast not otait the aggravatlpg circumstance that, 
from press of work, the 3oard greatly in arrears in auditing; 

such accounts as ever cam^ Mfore it 

This explanation has been necessary to understand how mat# 
iers stand at present The Commission knew well that in In- 
dia the man who spends the money mubt be the one to ac(‘ount 
for it, that the Engineer must also be the rcbpoabible accountant, 
liowc\er uneconomical the dibtribution of labor may apparently 
be ; but assuming this to be fisied they suggested several means 
of lightening his labor. The principal of these were ; — Ist, a more 
rapiii audit, which timy pro})Osed effecting hy having a separate 
audits ofidee fot* each province,, and by pernilttlnm a greater Kili^ 
tude in the difference between the estimate and biu, thus leu- 
dering the preparation qf the latter easier, 2ad, that eveiy cxe- 
cutiNe officer bliould 'be propcrijTv instructed in the )/rijicip]es of 
account-keeping ; 3txd, that a responsible ^countaiit sliould be 
utiiaclied to every office^'to relieve the Engineer from the main 
drudgery of the books apd give him more time for his engineer- 
ing duties. The first of these proposals has been cariied out 
uudev> the present system ;^a8 regards the second, things remain 
much as they were then ;‘^the third refoim has been bOi%ht to 
be effected in a difierent way. 

I^ord Dalhousie, in sending the report of the Commissioners 
home, supported^ warmly all their propositions, but suggested 
whether it would not be possible;,<{as a more economical airange- 
UMt, to appoint an Accountant to every two or three exeLCutive 
omces, instead of to each one. This proposition took off the 
Coumiissioiners at a tangent, and their original bchemo eventually 
resulted in the present s} stem of a central office of accounts 
for each province in the Presidency. The i)lan is merely an 
expansion of ‘the principle of Lord iJalhousie’s 6ugge6tion,^ in its 
details thd system qf the Ganges Canal has been adopted. The 
central office cqnsists of k ^mplete ebtablibliment of accountants 
'hnd book-keepers, who receive through tlic Executive Engineer 
flic original acc(M|nts of each subordinate disbursing A^ent serv- . 
ing under 1^, and work them up into the eventual bill, which 
the centra lj teoe then draws again&t the Government. All the 
stock the Executive Engineers aic also kept in the 







central office, who has thus ovify’ to deal witik tbe nfuaeriell 
quanlitiea of ttuMartidea under me charge ; the Contiaetora’ attr 
counts are also ledgered there, and llte 
diture is audited mrath hj mqnth. We ha>ra not ■toaoe ^ 
discuss here the respective merits and demeiitsjtf we new 
qjrstem as campared with the did ; there is a great |i||»o be said 
on both sides, do justice to the subject, whj|H| a faigb^ 

important one dhd on w|||ch depfinds in great meaente the 
ciency of public worlt# mana^ment ihroughoue the coun'^y 
would require an Article in itaejl& * Wd huiy remark however 
that by we new plan e uniformi^ndTajpatem must of necestity 
he estabUsKed, and the accounts me deak with and worked up 
by an effident well trdned office, so that the bungling and con- 
fusion which characterized the executive o^ces of former da^a 
will be prev'entai. Undoubtedly too, ft‘more rapid audit will 
be practidlble than used to obtain. On the other hand it most 
be admitted that the old sdhODl has some grounds for prophesying 
failure, or any rate that the system of eentralisation will not 
produce all the advantwee which its admirers enpeot> thou^ 
this may happen from *wdr expecting too much,' hot becabW it 
is not an advance on ^rmer practice. Hlder'tne old plan, the 
Engineer virtually audited the acconnlSs of the disbursing Agents 
subordinate to him. This du'^ is now performed by the Tsentral 
office, the original' accounts beiug imwarded to it through the 
Engineer* <uid as a^'mere question of audit ^ alteration is plaTn- 
ly objectionable, sinoe the oentr{d*offic^^ia8not the same means of 
comparing the accounts with the work done which the Engineer 
on the spot possessed. Those who antimpate from the new sys- 
teWvW a set otF against this, that it will give the Engineer entire 
.'^n^ief from accounts, will be disappointed, lib system that can 
lb devised will remove responsibility from him who has to spqpd 
the money ; it may save him from the worry of stock accounts 
bill making, but as long as he has heavy running accounts 
with contractors, so long must he keep a ledger, and to be pro- 
perly informed on tbc state of bis division between the intervals 
of Ipotiviug the different statements of his accoQI^ from the 
p§lttrai office, he must kera at least a number of mice memo- 
which will be little less troublesome tiiSui regi^ books. 
Tho& too, who look for an immediate audit as the f&mt^ tho new 
systaib, will certainly be disappointed. Such a thing*iB impossi- 
ble. ^^th tlie large extent of most''divition8 jnclnding many 
ont$t8^ns where tlic dibbursements must be iq the hands of 
sahordinates, often iU-traiped and frequently id|fe(^d, it is hope- 
less to expect that the returns should always ne made with 
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lit; ao^ e»tetii£fle;*\|i>.enBare their beiag eo, ap in> 
pred tigabltiuiitl^l^wotdd be necess^, oofiiog mote ^an 
(gMSp'^ettR ,be ^rtb. A< leky or iire^arity in the sub- 
of ^^mJCOOnte fron} one saVdi vision, throws out the 
" ' * ^ 'irbole diviaion} end delays their audit ; in such 

re it is intended to ^eep to the letter of the rule^ 

‘ ji^udts We sent dp pj(spperly, and re- 
_ dyiis% of eOj^e merely the shadow 

not. the sabstik<su ot ^ filffMtive audit *We think also that the 
new etyttem is ^ly cluito|||ldd with not being carried out in its 
entirety, and sU ^ing tm^ossaiily com^cated. , At present 
idl retrendunents in tlfe oceoants of a subordinate are made in the 
first instance Agmnst the Ezedutivo En^ncer, who recovers 
them from former, so also all credits passed fbt works in the 
^vision go thi^n^ theEnnne^V books, and his of&c^is thus in 
point of fact n central oqce itself for the .collection of the ac- 
counts of iW subordinates, and we confess we can perceive no 
insuperable objection to eztending the prihciple ^ the new sys- 
tem jip i(8 IcM^^ result, by dealing dire(^y between the central 
office and the origin^ disbursers, andtlimitlim the Ezecutive 
Engineer’s share to'wavencipg cash to them and checking their 
abstracts. 

Still) on the whole, the mesent system must be admitted to bo 
an. improvement^ on^ th^, did system or rathi^ want of system, 
though we <;iunceive it to be very far from the best that could bo 
framed, and we think it in be regretted that an attempt was not 
first made to reform the latter on the ploo^ suggested by the 
CommhWon, of making each executive office tboroi^hly effici- 
ent in itself, ranee from the necessity we have ezplained of atUl 
partially keeping up a double set of books, and the increased li|^‘ 
bility to multi|ffieity of reference which must an^e as the ac- 
counts go farther fiom the fountain bead before they are worked 
up, the present system must alwap be an expensive one. 

Another reform which remains to be introduced, is the donso- 
lidation ‘of all the clerks in the public works offices into oua^- 
tablibhmentj: through which promotion should go aoQOid^|to 
merit. At present each executive officer entertains his own 
clerks . ap^^ dismiss them at pleasure, a system full of defeote. 
Of cour sqBllffi are the tenure of a ratuation is so uncertain, a pro- 
portionailjl^her rate of pay must be given. Ajso, sinqi^t then 


re 


* We 4WR the expediency of the late penal regnlations exacted an*tti^iead. 
When th^ygod men ^ the department fidi into arrears ^ith Aeir aocoontl it will be 
from foreoW urcnmstaitGes to inhich the rules do^ot apply, and surely itbere are al- 
ready i^uficicnt means of eoercinj; the ulie and inefhcient without maloTig goaes^ 
rules tafroniy |tie tmxmr pmprt ot the whole depoitment, 
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is no certainty^ nor jsven any definite wdspect 0f |»romotic^^ 
tke ^lerk^, tkey irOl on this sround a£io ne^uird eomparaitiiir 
higher pa}r on flreti; ta l dn g the intaationB 5 as no En^gHt 
couie to undia for two hundred Eupees a rnojeth/ if he had i 
chance of becoming a Lieutexftni;. But the wi^ part of i 
pr^ent hand to mouth plan ie thi^ all the offices m the oouu 
hie bidding agaiust other, there is thus a constant teu^ 
dency to a of wasesjwiffiout any eoriseepond^ inox^ease’^ 
efficiency. This is d^e effeOt of free Irade in baboos, or of 
unlimitra competition, but beojlttaa Government is o(pi^ 

stantly bidding against itself throu|&^lm own officers.* « 

We bane known* the head ole» m ah office on 40 BupeOs a 
month, enticed away to be head of the office of an adjacent di^ 
vision where the duties' were not a whit more difficnlar but 
where the pay had lately been raised to lOO Eupees, without 
the smallest reason, and we could mettl^on a dozen aipiilar oases, 
wherj^ nothing has been gained in efficiency and no new men 
brought in, but where the wages of those have been increased 
who were perfectly sailed with what they were getting be- 
fore.* This has been going on until now the rate of cherkr pay 
is not only relatively f but actually highey than in England, and 
a half^educated baboo who is incapable of drifting the smallest 
letter, will often be met with in the repeipt of a better salary 
than Or well-educated gentleman in a similar capacity in London 
receives, to say nothing of the ordinasy income of a curate. . 

We would therefore classify all the clerks of the public works 
offices of each province into one list, having a few good prizes 
(which would be chiefly in the audit offices,) and with such in 
prospect for men to obtain with some degree of certain^, there 
would be no difficulty in getting able candidates. The esta- 
blishment might be <Uvided into an upper and lower grade, con- 
sisting of accountants and writers respectively, and superior can- 
didates might be allowed to enter the u^per class at onc^ though 
generally it would be supplied by deserving men from ammg 
the writers. Since the number of writers inu|t constanuy 
fluctuate with the work to be done, it would be undesirable to 
fix too particularly the numbers of each grade ; alllibat would be 
required to effeef our proposed reform would* be to the «nm- 
bermper cent on each scale of pay, which wouldJeove the esta- 
blishment sufficiently elastic and would stop the irregularities 
and anomaliee that are now commom 

Xhia proposed amalgamation of offices into dne establishment 

* This of competition on a great deal betweeb dif^rent departments, as 

well as wtlihin the Pnbhc Works Department itself The late mcrease of salaries m 
the Comoussoiiat dfficca hfis attmerei se>^ial mexi from the fonner, much to its detn- 
meat. _ • 

* 2 T 2 
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irMid l>c o figM I t (MiViee tb affioavs wb» l>»Te to undertake aud- 
tibe eoiDMnus4to)v^#l 'MtW' etetioaa. t At preaent an offieer 
afr^liiiinBittoaei piok ii|t kU clerks tbe best way he can ; 
«t mat, Iwv.liuwuiQS^ bos no one, aind thus it 

oAoa> hapllipnlu^ be&ee Iw haa’d^gaused a proper establish* 
Udiit, ho M^uteaidy k^Ndsaiit in a<nMani,iwhich eiisbam8s,Mm 
«B loaig «s heeoBtiidMs to heM thenituatHin. The anly ol^c- 
iStti *we oasktSakaginit hwag made t^ma imtxMl is that U the 
derks iirMMfeittiedfliAaSi tmartaient^ an# their prometions were 
itg emstiatd Awn dw duitral ojfice, ithey wwahl be too indepen- 
dent of their inunediate diief. > But sudi an objection would be 
gurte groundless. ’The head of the offies Will still (have wiaple 
author^, aa die protnotiohs must he dependent chiefly on his 
reooainsendathOiif * 1i%e present Draconic ieginiBi«f dismissal at 
pleasnie, tendi eadMahO make men reckless than carefnl in their 
bchavu^. 

The exeondre nHoes being organised an abetro propos^, the 
oenhiel office' o£ dni^ and accoaot would»i|>e separated entirely 
fhspi the Chief Engi&eer’s office. The fisstessential for aa ai(- 
dit department'u t!& it should be to a great extent independent 
o§ thedhilmtaieg department. The Auditor, who should be an 
officer of ea^ieriagoe in the department, rauet correspond with 
-^e local Gh^emment through some Seoft'tary, who^npii^ht be the 
Chief Engineer in hie eapadty of* Public W<Mche Secretary ; and 
to -■ansUne.harmoiuous working with the executive o&aas, it 
wo«^ perhaps be desirable that the Auditor should be to a cer- 
tain <ektent suborditiate to him, butat^hotild be distinctly under- 
stood thet the Auffitor is hinftelf xespoasihio for the accounts 
dOpartmelkk, in aM matters idling to which the Executiye En- 
gineers should be bound to take his orders. Some will object 
to this proposal on the score that tlio Engineer will be unable to 
act eflectively under two superiors, but we doubt if such am ob- 
jetlicni be a praclacal one. The Magistrate and Collector may 
be aiM to have t^o Masters, the Jud^ in criminal and the Com- 
luiasioneB hafiscal affiuie, and he has to sup^y satiurnB to half a 
dozen departments besides. The canal officers in the 

Korth Wwftr aSe subordinate both to the Comnuasioneir and the 
DirectmrtoiChttia]:^, and also to a certrin extent to the Judge, but 
weidisye SmiVev heard the lightest whisjier against the practical 
effioiaicjf<of the Camd system. 

The jjasointment of Auditor shotdd be filled atrfirstby aman 
of max^fi and ability, and the salary should be higher at first 
that it is intended to be ultimately, as the work of oonstmotion 
Will requite far higher powers tlmn are necessary to keep the 
machine gmhg when once it is set fairly in motion. It will not 
be enough to mue a set of forms, but the men in charge of divi- 
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i^onal offices must 

way ^ tq •enable ibem to es;hi|a|$^s^h 
In faict tim wholes department ^ tdr^b% 
which it knows irety littkFijt pteiMlii. _ 
inspei^t^ by the Auditor •of *exeeu 

toModer iIM| sytMiu well txfl^stood aM 
ye, vwi 6r tike nerti thfelMer fouevyeers theAftitorti 
rfxould be tile Wdwti wsNrlsing^eu in Indlk ^ 

Altkoug^i the tefiiMA in accounts nkBsm^be inirodueedtoo 
it is q^te essential timt it Hbould be ifrtroduoed 


take was made in Ibis m the Punjab bn 1857. A niew^ 
system” (one of eom^e haff ^'doaen that havo ^en tried in as 
many yeaie) nrea ordered’ to be commenced on tire 1st of May, 
on which day every eneoutive officer wslatFS«(hd in a general 
balance sheet, shewing his stock and all other liabilities brought 
up to date. aitier Was issued nbout a 1!redE4tofoi^* the re- 

turn was required, '#ld beii^ addressed tehees which trhens 
all months mid ananyl^yearst in arrears, and where in many cases 
it wotdd have been tm{K)83ible te take stotdL or cSoee the ac^ 
counts under weeks of unremitting labor, the result would have 
been^plain. Not a tithe of the information necessary for opening 
a new set <^^bookB would have been reoeit^od at the central office. 


what iMtie method they possessed before, and the whole depiart- 
ment have been thxovm into confusion. The Mutiny hsppetM^ 
in time to prevent the attempt, A similar ‘effort was made in 
the North West Frevinoes in 1854, to transfer every description 
of account in one Aiy from the divitidns to the central office, and 
the result was that up to May 1857, when all the accounts were 
fortunately swept away, not a single audit had, we believe, 
taken place except for establishment pay bills. 

The proper way to effect a reform of this kind is to take *tsp 
each 4|ivision separately, and to transfer the accotiats to the books 
of the central offioe, division by division. ^ By oonceuOrsting atf* 
tentiou on one executive office at a time, viititing it, if necessary, 
frequently, to see that the inslaructions given take effect, and 
gradually transferring the accounts to the new books as they^are 
brought up in the old, a few weeks will probably suffii^ for the 
transfer of even the heaviest divisional account ; the Auditor’s own 
office will alscA be gradually and methcMlicatfy oj^amsed, and in 
lour or five years the accounts of the department really ^soed 
upon a satisfactory footing* are inestimable benefit to all concern- 
ed, This may seem a long time to wait for reform, and perhaps 
we have made jratber a laige estimate, but it wiU be cheap at 
that rate i five years have already passed since the erigiaal^diange 
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EM made wHMb settle everything^ and yet almost every- 

mjm remaioB te m * ji 

in OfS§m0»it m uwom system may be maintained 


X^MUy, in oxitBk^Shfiik e umform system may be maintained 
th^ghout' th^lUdenK^s A> eentml authority will be necessary, 
to eonti9q||d^^ ef*the {ivovindalauditors, andtffbe 


the head ^the defnajlil^ the accounts brands. ^ Ty|||Rae 
official would have ti^ prep^tioxt of the budgets and tffiHna- 
Migesnent of^the^ general finanqaJ busioess connected witli the 
I^ublic WqA&, He would be subordinate to the Secretary to the 
GovenUhent of India, and the title of Peputy Secretary would 
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next few years, until the 


new system is lyell established, the^ sitoatjbn woulthbe an oner> 
CUB ana important one, and with the cojaatantly increaring finan- 
cial business oonnaetcd with public works, it We;uld scarcely be- 
come lem 00 hs^ilter. 

We trust our proposals have been sufficiently clear, though 
we cannot hope they have been very h^teresfing to ihfi general 
read!er« Brieny recapitulate ; we propose a Chief Engineer 
a| at present, at ihe head of the de;partmant, but jreally an En- 
gjmcer, relieved from the moat burdensome of his present^duties, 

S ^dirMlI^ communication with the Government, and its medium 
correspondence with the Supreme Government. A Deputy 
Chief Engineer for the larger provincaes, actually diqiuted by the 
Clp/sf to act for him with his powers.^ Supermtcndents, men of 
sQomo standing and experience over divisions which they can real- 
ly Jijiparifttend* Executive Engineers, with simpler duties and 
a more efficient because more organised office. An Auditor or 
Superintendent of accounts, subormnate generally to the Chief En- 
^neer, bat responsible for the duties of his office. Lastiy, a De- 
puty Seoretajy with the Supreme Goveniment for the financial 
and accounts business of the department We conceive also, that 
we have shewn these alterations to be desirable. 

We cannot qvut the subject without a few remsurks on the con- 
stitution of tha Engineer establishment j The developtqient of 
this, like paost other services in India, has been graduaL Origi- 
nally, or at Least in the times of Warren Hastings and Lord Corn- 
wallis, the earliest of which we can get any authentic infor- 
mation, the proceedings of tiie department partook of the laxcha- 
xtetet'whicn^distiiiguished those of the Indian and indeed the 
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B SAcyice generally. The usual mode of executing a 
kgkiw was to commit it to an officer appointed 
||Khe duty, who received no salary but made his 
BEifference between the cost of the work and his 

H^inccr 8hOl^d still haTe an Assistant, as at present, for howler 
xnade may be, theic must be a greiit dtal of business detail 
I office. 
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estiiii|tc, and’v6 may be pretty Btlre'tliat'the unter waalfett iMtt* 
ed too low. At Calcutta the CbirfJ||Bg^eerof the Aittf dwtt'* 
ducted the eogineetixig works, and eCf^KreO!^ 3vrz( proooNdn^ 
in his capacity of member o( the MiM^ScArd. on, iv^eii 

executive officers or superintenden^t of ’buildings tran'eppcjbitted 
on Ifted salaiies^ it serins to^have 'l^n bommon for mem to hftvb 
a share in the eoutraots fotf their%^ WOrks.^ This Was a!m>a* 
rently % permiaioble transacticlh, Its Wdnd ‘it arohibited in 
future by a General Order of the year 1 7 $9. As time passed 
on department ^mradoidly beeitane pni^ed of inv* 
purities which in the mst century infected every biuMbn ofthe 
public service bdth at %omO and abroad, and for the last fifty 
years its ^roceeffingS^ye.been*condacted in the high spirit of 
honor which tdisanicterires them at the present day. 

The executive officcis and assistants werelat nrst princinaUy 
taken from the Engineer Corps, the greater part of wluchrrom 
Its first cstabliriunent has always been employed in civil dvries 
during peace time. The Engineer officers had howeVer oonpec^ 
traimng, fhey came Ont likt, other Cadets appointed direct to 
service, and made choice of Iheir branch of it after fiAdving in the 
country. When the Military College of Addiscombewas establish* 
ed, and the Engineers became a specif coips, its ranks being 
henceforth recruited there, appointments to Addiscombewere made 
by nomination, and only a very low minimum standard of quali- 
fication was reqmred tor admission, hut the appointments fiNim 
the College to the difierentyervices were entirely by competlliioB. 
From one-twentieth to one-fonrth or one-^fth of the Cadets of 
each term gained appointments in ^he Engineers ; the competiw 
tion has always been exceedingly severe, while the stAndan of 
education has been constantly rismg, till now with the excep- 
tion of the Pdyteclmic* at Paris, the acquirements of the suc- 
cessful candidates are probably higher than at any other Mili- 
tary School in Europe, and, considering the youth of the Cadets, 
are certainly very remarkable. The successful candidates go to 
Chatham where th^ pass through a very excellent course of 
practical Military Engineering, and also a course of CSvil En- 
gineering which, though useful, is capable of being greatly im* 

* A/lnuasion to the Polytechnic i& open to a veiy severe competitioa aiuong all 
the yoath of Trineo , the Cadets who enter it are therefore all well edtiiated, and 
their general qnaliheations mueh more equal than at A^discombe, ^here a oonsi' 
dsrable numher bvver make au effort to compete fi>r the Engineers ThejMwly 
modelled seiuoi oi scientihe department at Addiscombo vnll pTobabh' uot come far 
short of the Poll technic The <78tom at Woolwich resembles that at Addiscombo, 
but the advantages of entenng r{io Boyal Artilbiy or Engineers are so closely ba- 
lanced that many of the Cadets choose the ioimer The proportion of appointments 
given to tho Fagineoi Corps is usually also larger tran at Addisiombo, which 
tends to dimmish Competition, an^ prolmbly f-om these causes, the standard oi 
education at Woohvich has been for some years much lowei than at Adducoiabo. 
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pNired. On Irriiiing in IisuMa, tiie young officers enter the de^ 
peirtiMnt aft AmstutSjiilpeftflionaliy first passing a few mont^ 
with SapjpcYe lib# ia||^ 

Tke^ Corm of £ngmem?%e i^ready remarked^ lias always been 
numarielffijfN^ fov ba duties, and the want has been 

supplied from the Line* ^ Many of the Line officers attached to the 
deplirlment J^ave^cutered it^ung, and obtaining a fair practical 
proficiency m their duties in subordinate posts, have risen gra- 
dually to more impenrtant ones as they beeame qualified ; but 
more riffligfi they have been placed at mme in charge of divisions 
without Aving any previous knowledge, theonsticai or practical, 
of their duties. • ' 

This anomalous way of providing ffir the department is of 
course a rdlic of old times when there were no public works wor- 
thy of the name*, and when the practice of Civil Engine<Wing was 
supposed not to require any sjpecial training. The Court of Di- 
rectors certainly recorded their opinion on several occasions, that 
ihia anomalous system should be regarded as a temporary expe- 
£ont to be altered as soon as it coaild be^ and in, this uiew the 
Corps of Engineers has from time to time received small aug- 
i^ntotkma* to render it large enough to manage the whole Pub- 
lic Worke Department. The Court however seems always to have 
nourished an idea that ])ublic works were a temporary evil, that 
a time would Hoome when there would be no more required and 
diA^epartoient reduced, Vhen all but Engineer officers might be 
sal ftoe for regimental duty. Thus in 1839, the Court sanction- 
ed an increase in*tl)e Engineer Corps from 67 to 87 officers, 
under the hope^ that, although they would still be 11 short in 
number for filling all the appointments of the department, yet 

* as some of these are temporary in their nature, on their 

* cessation, and ^z. a careful attention to the employment of the 

* Engineers, the Government will be relieved in a short period 
^ from the necessity of confiding inch duties to officers who have 
^ not been specially educated for this branch of the service^” 

Even Lord Ddhousie appears to have been infected with 
this idea that public works would soon have a definite end, for 
iu 1852, in his minute on the subject, when alluding to the uct* 
satisfact^ state of the department from the paucity ot Engineers, 


set free seferal and .thus partly meet the deficiency, as if ail im- 
provemeut^seutjred and*ended in this one work. 

In qpile^owever of a conservative pohey, public works slow- 
ly aifislbed, and the number of persons engaged upon them in- 
In 1840 the Engineers formed about two-thirds of the 


* Lettci ol Couit of Uiioctois dated 20th MsrUi, ib39 
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whole department, in 1850 they w^e a little lesl^lUian oae'^Iiiel^ 
and ih 1856 they i^ere less than one-third^ there being 
one Engineers out of two hundred and men^ldira ap^ 
pointmenta Of remainder the majority were we 

line (with a few from the ArtaUery) aim the rest were Civi^janpir 
The Civil element was first introduced* by Sir Proby Cautiey on 
the Ganges Canal, from impossibility of getting a 

sufficient number of military, Imn for proper superintendence of 
his enormous worles. The m^ority of the perspns thus in- 
troduced 'were ycaing ge^^on edueated in the^ oous^, or 
who had come out in hopes of obtaining cadetships facU- 

ed to do «cf. Several have thus served an excellent apprentice- 
ship on the Ganges Canal and on tlie Punjaub roads and canals, 
where Colonel Cautley’s pibin of organisation was soon adopted, 
and latterly many of the men so appointed have first received a 
very fair education at the Boorkco College. It must be added 
that these gentlemen were jplaccd cTn a very unsatisfactory and 
uncomfortable footing ; their pay was very smaQ, and an increase 
cduld he got only after painful a|>plication to the home Govern- 
ment ; .their prospects of promotion and pension Vfme vague and 
uncertain ; Ihey were apparently held to j^artake of the* inter- 
loping” elemcmt^ and altogether their position was much inferior 
to what their general attainments and services merited. 

Later still a fresh element was introduced into the service, 
when the home Grovernraent with a ^desire to press on puUfic 
works, (about the time when the renewal of the charter was un- 
der discussion) appointed a number of Civil Engineers direct from 
England, who entered at once on the footing of executives, iiiome 
valuable men found their way to India in this manner, but as 
these appointments were apparently left to the choice of indivi- 
dual directors, and no sort of qualifications seems to have been 
required, it would be strange indeed if all those so appointed 
had been of equal inciit. 

In 1856 however the question of Public Works was taken up 
in a truly enlightened spirit both by the home and Indian Go- 
vernments, and under the admiiable superintendence of Colonel 
Baker; the late Secretary, the machinery for developing their 
views was remodelled on a thoroughly liberal basis. The incon- 
sistency of considering 1:he unebvenanted and line Officers as mere 
tempoirary occupiers of their situations, was. abandoned, the cer-^ 
tainty that thff service would continue to increaje instead of de- 
creasing was first publicly admitted, and ])rovibion for its ex- 
pansion made by an amalgamation of the oflScers of the depart- 
ment into one general list, with equal salaries, privileges and 
prospects. The class of Bxechtive Engineers was divided into 
four grades, with gradually rising rates of pay, promotion tlfrougU 
June, 1859. 2 LT 
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which Was to be made solely by merit, thereby giving a great iii- 
eenti|pi to zeal which was wanted before ; and admission to the 
service was thrown open without restriction to both Civil and Mi- 
litaay men of all* grades, i)rQ0f of respectability only being requir- 
ed in the case <» the former* and a professional test from both. 
The department therefore now contains four classes of men ; 
the officer's of the Engineer <Jorps, officers of the line. Civil offi- 
cers apTOinted in India, and Engineers who have been sent out 
direct; me last class will not be renewed. 

We eoaceive these arrangements to be excoMcnt as fdr as they 
go. To insist that Engineer appointments should be confined to 
mose who had entered the corps at 19 or 20, and thate\ery man, 
whatever tastes and talents ho might^afterwards develop for the 
profjsssion, should be debarred Iroiu entering it because he once 
missed the opportunity, would be the worst kind of pedai.try. 
The present uCheme provides for the adrais&ion of all who hav(‘ 
a reid taste. for the profession, wh^e at the same time it prohi- 
bits the reckless abuse of patronage by which line officers used 
to get appointments, and really good men can now earn as a 
right what before ^vas matter ot fa\or. Equally glad are wo to 
find the merits and olaiiiis of the Civil officers recogiiiaod. The 
new bcheme is then a thoroughly liberal one, but we still doubt 
if it win meet the requirements of the time. 

We have alluded .to the exatninatioa to be passed before eu- 
traSioe. This, though vt‘ry con^ide^ably easier than what the 
Engineer corps has to pass, and certainly not more than should 
be required trom candidate^, is still a tolerably stitl' one ; and 
what we doubt is that enough men will be found able to pass il. 
And first witli regard to the army. Tlic candidates from this 
source will bo either from Adiliscoiube, or direct Cadets. If the 
ibnner, tlicy will have already been uiibuccessful competitors for 
the Engineers or Artillery (we exclude the supposition of Artillery 
t)fficers entering the department, as only a very small number 
cau possibly bo spared to do so ) and are therefore not likely to 
succeed -in acquiring much purely scientific knowledge after- 
wardb, wdien they are removed from the emulation and discipline 
of a college, and are surrounded by the distractions of military 
life. Of the dircc*t Cadets, the mmority leave school comparative- 
ly youhg u Certainly few sufficiently advanced in Mathematios and 
Mechajlpil* to coutique the study of them with success. Lastly, 
ill botQpibes, apof her important source of elimination arises from 
the numerous other fields for distinction open to officers ; «ivil 
and political cm pipy, say nothing of actual military staff ap- 
pointments, will generally offer greater attractions to promising 
young men than the public worltb line. While then, we should 
strongly deprecate any lowering of the test for admission, as tend- 
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mg to iiijuro the character of the iseyiice, we belieic that the nuin** 
her of admission b from military sources will never be very nu- 
merous. The last t wo years have certainly been exceptional^ from 
the prcbsure of military duty, but since the test come into ope* 
1 ation we understand that no oflicur has succeeded in passing i£ 
With regard to the civil element the case is somewliat dif- 
ferent. Undoubtedly there is no better opening in India for a 
young man not in the semice” than the department we are 
ti eating of; it is far better than the uncovenanted civil service 
or the customs, the pay at starting is sufficient for comfortable 
bupjiort, the profession is of an Ciigagin^, not to say fascinating 
kind, and pi^omotion waits on merit. This branch of the service 
will therefore attract in future^most of the young gentlemen in 
India who are seeking fOi a livelihood But this class will al- 
ways be very bmall, and thost' who compose it are not likely, 
fioin the very laet of being in India, to have had the best a(l- 
vantagea in education, therefore the. number of admissionb to the 
department from this source can never be large, * Hitherto it 
lias been cubtomary to appoint all who have bucceeded iu passing 
the minimum standard ; in this way there have been about three 
or four admibsioiib a year, usually from Roorkec, and these 
form such an admirable pro\ibion for the sons of officers who 
cannot not get commissions, that we hope they will, always 
continue to be made in the same liberal way, Cbpecially as men 
on the spot may be held* to have a kind of prior claim to dis- 
})osable patronage. At the same time we may observe that with 
the mcaub of selection a>ailable in England, thib would not be 
tlie best way of filling up the whole department. 

If ou no other ground then, bimply Irom the absence of other 
means, an extension of the Engineer Corpb comes to be the best 
a\ailablo vehicle for supplying the wants of the service. But 
tins is the lowest ground to take. Theoretically indeed the 
whole department should obviously be supplied from that Corps 
alone. If it be admitted that the service ol engineering requires 
a high standard of proficiency and acciuircments, and when men 
who possess tliat can be got by severe competition to any extent 
required, it do.e8 seem at first view most short-sighted policy not 
to avail ourselves of it, but to apply it to the extept of about 
one-d^hird of our wants, and to supply the rest comparatively at 
random. Yet this is just what has bec^ done hitherto. With 
obvious means of recruiting the Engineer department in a most 
efficient way, they have been only partially adcq)ted, and a con- 
fessedly secondary makeshift channel used instead. At the pre- 
sent time, the Engineers’^corps forms less than a third of the de- 
parflhient, and^ this when ^strained to the utmost ; the Military 

wants of the service having been sacrificed to the Civil, ajid4he 

i U 2 
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Corps of Sappers and Miners reduced to inefficiency from the 
want of officers. 

But on the other hand we should be sorry to see this reason- 
ing have its full force, and the department ever made a close 
service. There should always be room for the admission of any 
line officer who exhibits a taste and talent for the profession. 
Such men entering it at mature age from sheer love of the work, 
as some have done, will always be valuable additions, and any 
system which made their admission impossible, would be bad. 
Also the mixture of the Civil and Military elements is likely to 
produce a wholesome spirit of emulation with the department. 
All close boroughs are bad, and any body of mea, no matter 
how carefully they are selcctod in the first instance, is liable 
to becomi* rusty if left too much to itself. Every one has ob- 
served the healthy stimulus which the Civil Service derived, by 
file introduction of Military men into the Punjaub Commission. 
Therefore we conceive a perfectly open service to be the best 
one for the Public Works l)epartiaont. But as already explain- 
ed, the majority of tlie men re<jiwrcd can never be got in In- 
dia in this way ; lh«« field of supply is too small, nor woujd it be 
desirable to enWtaiu more than enough of those who can just 
pass in to keep up the miscellaneous character we have recom- 
mendoJ; the majority should evidentlv be got from the best 
market, especially as they all cost the oaiue. At present, it must 
be remembered, there is a large number of men who entered 
under the old lax regime, w itliout any claims or qualifications. 
This door is now 'closed, and as those men pass away, there will 
be none to siij)ply their places. The number of those of a simi^ 
Inr class who will be able to get admission under the new test 
will be, as already cvplaincd, but limited. The only plan there- 
fore is to get a suj)ply from home. 

Addiscoinbe oflers the means of supplying the want. The 
number of Engineers which tliat College could turn out an- 
nually, used certainly to be limited, and bore a tolerably fixed 
ratio to the number of Cadets trained at it ; if that ratio were 
exceeded the standard would have to be lowered. But under 
the new arrangement by wliich the Cadets have to compete for 
admissioi>> the standard of actiuircmcnts will be generally much 
higher than 'at present, and the number who will qu^ify for 
En^ineere^ will be ^ greater in proportion ; it will be practically 
unlimited, with reference to the number of vaeaiicies to be filled 
in India. Or,' in place of choosing fiom Addiscombe, a class of 
young Civil* Engineers may be elected. The home authorities 
have apparently determined upon the latter i)lan. A late ad- 
\ertisement in The Timeh announces that on the 10th Ma/ last, 
a \M>inpctitive examination w ould be held for twenty-four ap- 
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pointments to the Indiaik Engineer’ Service. This is the first 
gerirf of a new Corps of •Civil Engineers, which appears to be 
called into existence chiefly from the resdess desire of novelty 
in education so actively exhibited in England at present. We 
believe the step to be an entire ^mistake, and we proceed to give 
our r^ons. 

• The rules relating to these appointments prescribe that the 
Candidates must be un<^r 22 years of age, and have served at 
least tlirce years under some Civil Engineer ; the examination 
comprises Algebra and Geometry in the Mathematics, Mecha- 
nics, Surveying, Plan and Architectural drawing, preparation of 
estimates and specifications, the drawing up of projects for en- 
gineering works, and lastly English and Anglo-Indian History 
and Geography, for which four subjects together fewer marks 
are given tlian for any other subjeot alone. The total number 
of marks in all is 1000, and 000 marks must be gained to 
qualify. The first 24 of those who gain more than 600 will be 
appointed in order of nierit, and will be allowed cKoice of Pre- 
sidency, provided that not jnore than 12 proceed to Bengal, and 
not mpre than six to Madras fid Bombay respectively. They 
arc required to sail within six weeks of being appointed; they’ 
arc provided with free jiassages and receive pay from tljc date 
of sailing at the rate of 1 70 rupees a month. On arriving in 
India they will be sent to one of the Colleges of Civil Engineer- 
ing, to acquire a knowledge of the language, and to receive fur- 
ther instruction in their profession. On l>eing reported qualified 
by the Principal of the College, they will join the department. 

We may observe in the first place that the test for qualifica- 
tion is considerably lower than tlfat lecjuired from Candidates 
for the Military Corps of Engineers ; this is doubtless necessary, 
for only those educated in a first rate School would be able to 
undergo it; still the fact remains that the men coming out in this 
way to be admitted to the department on exactly the same p^ 
and privileges as the Military Engineers, have got their appoint- 
ments on easier terms. Secondly, we think the test mi\y be ob- 
jected to as being of too purely a professional character. The 
marks for drawing and surveying, to a great extent mechanical 
accomplishments, form a large proportion of fhe total; a person 
may* therefore stand very high whose general education is of a 
very limited nature, or indeed who has had wo educaition, in the 
proper sense. • At Addiscombe not only are the Mathematical 
tests much severer, but languages are fairly represented, and 
the Natural Sciences have a place.* 

Again, the rules provide that Candidates must have serv- 

At Addiscombe, ho^\cycr, the Education ib of too special a chiiractsr* 
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6(1 three yeflXB in a Citil.Knginenr’s office. Kow no Civil 
Enmneer is likely to recommend his best pupils to leave him ; 
be looks to them to become hie assistants, and the young 
man so situated who gives promise of future excellence in his 
profession, is generally provided for by his master as soon as his 
articles have expired. We shall therefore only get the^secend 
beet men whom the* Engineers do not care to retain at homfo. 
The age of the Candidates is anutheripbjection. At twenty-^two 
a man has gi^nerally a pretty good notion of his own merits, he 
has had time to compare himself with his fellows, and to esti- 
mate his chance of success in life, and a man who feels within 
him the capacity for a career at home, is not likely to he tempted 
to India by 170 Rupees a month and a free passage. We have 
proof for this in the Civil Service, the competitive examinations 
for which have failed as ^et to attract a single distingui lied 
scholar from Oxford or Cambridge ; though the prize is so much 
higher, the heads of the -list have been usually men who have 
cither failed to get honors at all, or have taken the questionable 
ones of Senior or Junior Opfhtte. \ 

In fafct, to obti'in first rate men for any branch of the Indian 
service, which oilers none of the grand prizes to be gained by 
successful services at home, it h essential to choose them young, 
before* they have found out what tl»ey are fit for themselves. 
Only ladfi care to enter the naity ; at sixteen an appointment to 
India is often Uiought <a fine thing ; but at twenty -two a clever 
man will probably regret in his exile that be did not stay to take 
his chance in the battle of life at home. 

Another cause to deter many men from competing for these 
appointments will be the foar of failure, and its concomitant loss 
of reputation. At Addiscoinbe there is nothing of this, since those 
who fail to got the Engineers are provided for in other branches 
of the service, but here there is no alternative offered between 
success and disgrace. 

The proper 'way of securing the best talent for the Civil Ser- 
vice would be to hold a competitive examination for admission 
to a College like Ilaileybury, among lads of from Id to 17, and 
to give appointments to all of these who gain admission who 
may succeed in* passing a severe minimum test after a couple of 
years * or so* spent there, and lest the risk of failure to pass this 
second examination might deter some candidates from coming 
up to compete, the unsuccessful collegians might receive com- 
missions in the line. Similarly if the appointment of young 
Civil Engineers is to become a regular thing, in preference to 
excluding Addiscombe, a far preferable plan to the present, 
would be to select them by a ge.ieral educational test, when 
boysi, and either to apprentice them for a term of years among 
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different Civil Engineers, or to organise anr establishment for 
their* instruction together. By such a system, and by suoh a 
system only, will a really efficient body of Civil Engineers bo 
ever obtained for India, and even then they will be inferior aS 
a class to the Military Engineer, for the siniplak reason tliat the 
prospects and advantages are "greater in the one case than the 
other. The pay of the two classes is certainly the same, but 
the commission which the one holds is in itself a prize of no 
mean kind, and will always make the military service the moat 
valued of the two.. Independently of the military mnA which 
is a tangible reality, there is also the chance of military diatinc-^ 
fion and hdnors, distant and uncertain, it is true, and seldom 
realised, but it fs just ih^se distant prizes which human nature 
nature finds so attractive. Not one barrister in two thousand 
becomes Lord Chancellor, not onfe in a hundred becomes a Judge, 
but strike off the Bench, and how many men would enter the 
bar ? In our argument we have said uothing of'*- the value to a 
Government of the eaprii de corps in a body ot its servants, of the 
value of that honorable i)ri(ie engendered in service which has 
never been wanting to the state either in war or peace, and which 
shares with its sister service, the Indian Artillery, a reputation 
unsurpassed by any Military Service in the world ; these feelings 
and associations are not to be acquired or purchased, they are a 
noble heritage to be transmitted unsullied and undiminislu* J from 
one generation to another, and they gh^e the possessois an ints- 
timable advantage over any other body of men, their equals in 
other rcsjiects, but wanting this bond of union, and these enno- 
bling associations. Setting these considerations aside, however, 
and arguing on mere utilitarian grounds, wc maintain that unless 
the value of militjiry rank is made up by a rate of pay not far 
short of that enjoyed by the Civil Service, the class of men that 
will be forthcoming under the new system will be assuredly 
inferior as a class to the Military Engineer, for the simple reason 
that the service will be a le^s attractive one. 

It may be objected to our reasoning that there are distinct 
duties to be performed in India, which call for the separation of 
the Civil and •Militai’y elements. Further in connection with 
this view there is an opinion tre<£uently propounded, thoui^h in a 
vaguft and shadowy way, that Military Engineers ^e by the na- 
ture of their employment disqualified from the manligement of 
Civil works, ahd as a good deal has been said about this lately, 
particularly in the late report on Indian Eailways, and as the 
speakers have been hitherto unanswered, it. will be as well to 
examine the question. Now, setting aside altogether the class of 
men to whoin <5 very educated gentleman is a standing reproach 
to themselves, we believe that this mistaken impression "arises 
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partly fx*om the irregular and often unsatisfactory manner in 
which even the better class of Civil Engineers arc brought tip to 
their |>rofession. Prom the want of a good scientific foundation 
on which to rest^th^^ir practical knowledge, the acquisition of the 
latter often boj^m^s a matter of painful labor, and each fact 
acquired is rejgiuraed as an isolated acquisition leading to nothing 
else, from the incapability of such a mind for generalization. What 
is so difficult for themselves they conclude to be equally difficult 
for others ; they confteivc that because they have with difliculty 
'mastered a special branch of a specicl subject, it must be impos- 
sible for others to do more. ** We,” these gentlemen argue, 

know nothing about building forts, how then oan those who do 
build forts, know how to do any thing eW.” To say no- 
thing ol’ the transparent fallacy in the reasoning, a reply is sug- 
gested by the foregoing remarks: 

Another reason for this mistaken view lies in the ambiguous 
meaning given to the expression Military Workb.” If by this 
term are meant the buildings prepared for the use of Mtlitart/ 
rnen^ or the roads j^pid bridges which connect Military Statiom^ 
we should be glaa lo know in what respects the con'^truetive 
principles of such works differ from tho^c of ordinary Civil En- 
gineering. Wc iiiiaghic that the priuciples involved in the con- 
struction of a roof are pretty much the same, whether it*be intend- 
ed to cover a l)arrack, or a wurehoiise, and that the merits of a 
road are not aflccteJ hy the (lucstion whetlicr it is undertaken 
for political or commercial considerations. •And if to be engaged 
on Military works*, taken in this sense, debars a man from the 
right of being considered a ’Civil Engineer, then most of the 
eminent Engineers of the day are in' this predicament, from hav- 
ing been employed by the Government for such works at some 
I)eriod or other of their careers. And yet, from sheer haziness 
of mind, some such ideas arc often entertained. Colonel A. de- 
signs and sets up the elaborate machinery for boring guns in 
Woolwich arsenal, and Mr. B. that for turning blocks in Cha- 
tham dockyard, yet fors(»oth tlie one is a mere Military Engineer, 
other a distinguished Ci^ 11 Engineer. 

If, on the otlier hand, it be urged that the Military Engineers 
are actually eng&ged in Military duties which take them away 
from ^engineering pursuits proper, the refutation is inad&'by a 
simply reference to^ facts. At the present time, out of 120 offi- 
cers imposing the Corps of Bengal Engineers, Atuen are actual- 
ly engaged in Military duty. In fact the corps is, and has been 
during the last forty years, entirely engaged (with a very small 
number of exceptions as in the present instance) in Civil Engi- 
neering duties during peace time ; to draw a distinction there- 
fore between the profcb&ional duties of the Civil and Military 
Engineers employed iu this country, is meic baluerda&h. 
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Ilr may perhaps be objected that the present state of things is 
exceptional, that the etticiency of the Military service has been 
bacrlHccd to the exigencies of the state, and that we are describ- 
ing what is, instead of what ought»to be. Unqucstiouably the pre- 
sent system has been carried too far, and the neglected state of 
•tlie Sapper Corps calls fcudly for reform, but it* is altogether a 
fallacy to suj)pobC that there is any military duty in peace time 
calling for the presence of a large body of Engineers. The fact 
is lhat Military Engineering proper, as distinguished from Civil 
Engineering, that is, the mere technical details of it which are 
not met wi^h in ordinary constructions, are all to bo learnt in two 
or three years of industriods st^dy. It is in short in its present 
stale a finite art, the cnd*of which is soon reached, and a clever 
man will know as much of it in five years as in fifty, during 
peace time. This indeed may be said of every branch of the 
military service. There is nothing in the techr^val details of it 
that may not be ac<j[uired by any man of ordinary intelligence in 
five or bix years ; after that, he spends the rest of his time, like 
a fariier or a col)bler,in doing the same thing in the same way 
over and over again, year after year. 

Ileal experience in the military profession can only be gained 
in war ; one month’s campaigning is Worth a dozen year© of 
parades, and he is the real veteran who has been inost of bat- 
tles, not he who has the greyest hair. This is peculiarly* the 
case with Military Engineering in all men mu&t start as 

tyros. Still, Military Engineer^, luiibt be- kept up iu peace 
to be in readiiiesb for war, and mubt be prepared in the best way 
lhat peace time admits of ; and for tint* purpose, alter the ele- 
mentary principles of the science are accpiired, there is uoLhing 
better than Civil Engineering, since it involves a cuuslaiil prac- 
tice in getting over much the same Lind of dilUculties as occur 
ill war. So likewise the Civil Engineer will find in war the 
fine-dt exercise for all his skill and talent, and an occadoual cam- 
paign will amazingly sharpen his powers of resource. 

Theu, it may be said, would not the most efficient cstablibh- 
ment consist rs|.ther of a body of Civil Engineers, sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to act together, and trained in the elements pf Military 
science, than of a special military body organizcd^aud employed 
only as such ? I’recibcly so ; aud such a body, military m war, 
civil in pcacc,%far too small indeed for the duties rectuired of it, 
but. admitting from ito organization of indefinifte extension, and 
piiid partly in money, but partly by rank and by the honor of 
sharing in the reputatioh of the service to'ivhicii they belong, 
auch a body* is^ to be found in the existing corps of Her Majes- 
ty's Indian Engineers. 


Jim, !>• 
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AkT. VI. — 1. Report of Her Majestfs Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, 

2. — General Orders of H. R iL the Commander-in-Chief * of 
the BriHsh Army* 

3. — RegulaBons for conduct ^of Examinations for Appointments 
in the Indian CivU Service. 

4. — Middle Class Examinations. 

6. — General Orders of the Governor General in Council with 
regard to the Examination of all Junior Members *of the Civil 
Service. « , 

C .’ — Papers on the subject of the Instruction of Native EmphgCs 
in the Civil Department. 

Examination is the order of the day ; it is the particular 
feature^ pci'haps snare, of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
In its two deyelopDient<^, either as cefimpetition based on a maxi- 
mum, or qualifications based on a minimum, it has gradually 
inserted itself into every department of the §tate, civil or mili- 
tary, home or colonial. We expect before long that the principle 
will invhde even domestic privacy, and that servants generally, 
])artncTs probably, and wives possibly, will be selected with re- 
ference to tests, evidenced by certificates, and that all mankind 
in the great arena in thte world will be docketed as good, indif- 
ferent, or bad : a great many false outward shows will no doubt 
be unmasked, but on the other hand much modest, but unpracti- 
cal, merit will thus be trampled on. 

We are of that party who never oppose the idea of the age, so 
long as it not opposed to morality or religion. The real revo- 
lutionist is your obstinate conservative, who, by opposing inevi- 
table progress, brings on a catastrophe ; — by floating on the ad- 
vance wave of reform and progress, but with the rudder firm in 
hand, much may be done to prevent a popular idea being exag- 
‘ gerated into a burlesque, or shrivelled up into a dry form. Wo 
cannot la^ this iponster, which is the result of the educational 
fervour oi ^he last fifty years ; let us try to control it. We may 
find a good servant, where there w'^ould certainly have been at 
bad master.*’ 

Is competition then a snare ? Is the trouble taken by Govern- 
ment to secure qualified employes thrown away ? Have the fool, 
the inert, the nephew of my uncle, the brother of my wife, the 
good sort of young man to whose relations 1 am indebted, the 
Icilow who plays the flute, the younger son who’ has outrun the 
constable, a monoj^oly of the good things of office ’ These aie the 
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questions before us : if you deny the right alluded to in the lat- 
ter ^question, you must aflann liiore, or less, the principle laid 
down in the former, for there are but tliree roads-^senionty, pa- 
'tronage, merit. Now seniority implies a beginning from one of 
the two other soui ces, it can« only deal wiui 'men in office, and 
no Government could be carried on on its principles only. Patro- 
,nage soon degenerates into nepotism ; it has almost become sy- 
nonymous for it Merit can oidy be ascertained by some sort of 
test, that of examination for aspirants, and of practical official 
life for employes. 

There iamothing new under the sun, and the opponents of the 
new principle, falling in argument, have been glad to attack it 
by making it appear ludicrous ; and a volume upon the Chinese, 
published by Mr. Meadows in 1856, in which one finds scores 
of things discussed which have no connection with China, gave 
them the opportunity. It appears that in China there is a regu- 
lar system of ^aminations for public posts, which are in conse- 
quence monopolized by a certain literary caste, and moreover tho 
|csts are not practical, but dogmatical. Commissioner Yeh boast- 
ed that he knew Taoli,” lind tliat that was enough. Now this is 
the exaggerated phase of the system, and is useful only as teach- 
ing us what to avoid. 

At any rate the idea was not borrowed from the Chinese : 
if ever there was a popular movement, it is this. In Cvery so - 
ciety, in every variety of human aftairs, there are always two 
parties — those who« are in, and those who are out ; only a* cer- 
tain portion of mankind can enjoy the good things of the world, 
and to those who are in possession it appears the simplestHhing 
that this should be the case. Bq,! to those that are out of pos- 
session, it is always a mystery, a grievance, and a secret tliorn, 
and periodically causes a great up-heaving of discontented spi- 
rits. In former days the out” party were content to do their 
best to get themselves ^^in,” but the spread of education has 
produced another cry, and at a meeting held in. London in 1857, 
under the patronage of the Prince Consort and the President of 
the** Education^ Board, it was openly asserted that it was a 
right of the people to have all posts under Government thrown 
open to public competition, and the abuse qf Parlianicntary in- 
fluence once and for ever abandoned. The beneficial effect, 
which such a measure would have on the spre^ of education, 
was mentioned as an incidental advantage, but the posts under 
Government were claimed as the inheritance of England’s sons, 
without favour or prejudice, and it was pointed out that Go- 
vernment would be better served by the introduction of bettet 
Aen. 

Many things have comffined to strengthen the general feeling: 

2 V *2 
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Ilie (ILsafetera in the Crimea exposed beyond power of defciiee the 
unsatisfactiOry mode in which* appointments in every Depart- 
ment in Kngtand were filled up; the increase of Parliamen- 
tary corruption was traced to the same cause : — unfit men were 
appointed, because a i)ressure brought to bear upon !Minis> 
tors by their supporters. At *the same time the patronage of 
India had to be disposed of, and a very different cause ])roduccd, 
the same result. By degrees the Army lias been infected, 
and all the professional branches have been thrown open, and, if 
this state of things continue, for the fools who are now in course 
of gestation, or who are still under age, it will be no •asy matter 
to win a living, for hereafter if a man’s wits do not help him, 
he may be pretty certain that his friends cannot, l^ow as it is 
a received fact that every family has one fool at Icaet, if not 
more, we must expect that there will be a large body of malcon- 
tents with the new idea. 

But there is no peace for tbe wicked, evc^j, after they have 
entered their, profession ; for the spirit of the age has not only 
embittered the sweets of a nomination by inristing on a certified 
eIBciency, but it has I'enccd round promotion in the junior grades 
ill a most inhulTorable wsy. The Commander-in-Chief m 'Eng- 
land, and the Governor General in India, have done this wrong 
to the Army and Civil Service, and most unpleasant and irksome 
it is to have to study,* when a few years ago the only duty was 
to draw pay. But as yet open comjietition has not invaded the 
ranks of any service, and a minimum qualification is still deemed 
sufficient, but in a speech last year in the House of Commons 
Lord* Stanley, who, if his life be spared, is destined to exert a 
j^^reat influence during tbe next quarter of a century, openly assert- 
ed, that ** lie had great faith in the system of unrestricted coin- 
‘ petition : though of comparatively recent origin, it had steadily 
'made its way: every year brought over some new converts from 
* the ranks of tho&e, by whom it had been at first opposed : — he 
'believed that it would prove itself eventually to be stronger than 
' all Parliaments and all Governments, superior in short to all 
' ^he inffuenccs which could be brought to bear against it.” 

So think we also: — and this has induced us to place before 
the public what hi\s been done in this matter, and some remarks 
on the advahtages which may be expected therefrom. 

At the time when England was excited by the mismanagement in 
the Crimea, a motion was made by an independent member of the 
House of Commons, Viscount Goderich (now the Earl of Eipon,) 
on this subjeotj) but was not pressed, as the Government undertook 
to make a jbrward move themselves, and accordingly an order in 
Council dated May 21, 1855, was passed, appointing a Civil Ser- 
\ ice CommijSfiiiiliai to conduct examinations of all young men propos- 
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0(1 to be appointed to junior situations in the Civil Establishments- 
Nomiijation was to remain as before with the heads of depart- 
ments, but dependent on a certified qualification,' and more- 
over a period of probation would be passed in cases, during 
which conduct and capacity were^o^be submitted to tests. Bro- 
v Ision was made, that when persons of mature years and spenal 
(ivalifications were appointed, the Chief of the Department must 
formally record the fact, which would justify an exemption 
from examination. In March 1856 the first Keport of the Ci- 
vil Service Commissioners was presented to Parliament, and 
the copy is now before us. Their report ftiost entirely justifies 
the measure^ and it presents a curious insight intb official life, 
and a sufficient exposure of official prejudices. The Commis- 
sioners had great difficulties to contend with in their desire to 
keep all departments in harmoqy, for, though the Chiefs were 
all with them, the hungry underlings with their imperfectly 
educated sons and nephews, opposed, far as they dared. The 
cry was raised that there would be a risk of not getting such 
geytlemanly men, and that school proficiency was not the only 
test: this was especially amusing, as the very same cry was 
raised by the opponents of the principle of competition as re- 
gards the Civil Service of India ; from which we gather that 
all those who are in possession of place and power, are, by cour- 
tesy of official parlance, gentlemanly. However the small end 
of the wedge was got well in, and out of^l078 })ersons nominated 
to bold places under Government, 309, of nearly one-third, wore 
rejected, for bad spelling, bad writing, and bad aiithmctic, and 
the Commissioners in the appendix supply some charming sjic- 
ciinens of the proficiency of Parliamentary nominees. They 
remark, “ that the frequent occurrence in candidates of deficiency 
‘ in the simplest elements of knowledge arises from the fact, 

‘ that many of the inferior appointments are made without per- 
‘ sonal knowledge of the fitness of Jhe party, on the recommen- 
‘ dation of some person, who is desirous not of supplying^ the 
* public wilh a useful officer, but of making a competent provision 
‘ for a friend.” This reads like bitter irony and hidden satire. 

The order in Council expressly excluded competitive exami- 
nations, confining the measure entirely to the certified minimum, 
but sonie of the Chiefs of Departments were more.liberal than 
the collective Council, and Mr. Labouchere, the Seejetary for 
the Colonies, ex(»rcssed a wish that when vacancies occurred for 
a Writership in Ceylon, several candidates should contend, that 
the best qualified might be appointed. The Commissioners re- 
mark that both in the competitive exdmination for clerks in 
their own and, other offices, ^thosc who had succeeded in obtain, 
ing the appointzfients possessed higher attainments than tjiosc 
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who had come in on nomination, and that if it were adopted aa 
the neual course to nominate several candidates to compete for 
each vafsancy, the expectation of the ordeal would act most be- 
neficially upoirl the education and industry of those young meii, 
wh# were looking forward to public employment 

These examinations were conducted both in London and the 
provinces : the age of candidates was fixed with reference ,to 
the nature of the duty : the health was certified by a Medical 
Officer, and the character by some respectable person, but the 
responsibility of this last most difficult subject rested with the 
head of the particular department under the system of nomi- 
nation. vEach department submitted their own scheme t)f exa- 
mination, yet in the opinion of the Commissioners, after making 
every allowance for difference of standard, a common ground for 
one general examination might he attained, which should be indis- 
pensable to all, and which should serve as a species of matricu- 
lation, tending rather to exclude candidates who do not possess 
necessary qu^ificatlon, than to designate absolutely the candi- 
date considered to be best fitted for a particular vacancy. All 
that the Comiuissiouevs require of the candidates, and really 
they could not«ask for less, is 

I. To write a good hand. 

II. To spell correctly. 

III. To write a simple letter grammatically. 

. IV. To be conveijsant with the elementary portions 'tif 
Aritliinetic. 

The “ specialitcb” of each department would only be enquir- 
ed into, when the indispensable qualification standard had been 
reached. We really think that the Commissioners could not 
have required less, and might well be blamed for not having 
demanded more, of the elegant and dapper young men who 
fill the public offices in England. They certainly are not 
paid highly, nor do they work very energetically. We have 
viewed with admiration, in some of the public offices, the calm 
and self-satisfied air of the official, the smoothly shaved 
chin, the neat necktie, the irreproachable costume, the easy way 
in which he turns over the leaves of his book, or deigns to com- 
mit his vjews ta foolscap, with occasional refreshment from his 
sandwich box, a glance at the broad sheet of the Times ^ or achat 
with his neighbours in the adjoiniijg curtained partition, and we 
wondered how ^uch a.man would comport himself, if his destiny 
had doomed him to ^ow a red beard, while hunting down 1*6- 
bels in Oudh, or to sit in shirt sleeves with the ihenxv>me’ter at 
one hundred, judging the subject nnllions in the Funjaub. We 
confess that wc have been puzzled in England to find out 
exactly the limit betwixt the mere copyist, the Baboo of the 
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Indian* office j and the intellectual workman. In India^the official^ 
defined as a clerk, is, however respectable, admitted to bo SO* 
cially inferior, can be sent for, and, if necessary*, kept waiting*, 
but the roughest and readiest of non-regulation officials could 
not have the heart to keep standing, or speak curtly to, one of 
the gentlemanly young clerks of the Jiome offices. 

We now proceed to notice briefly the General Order of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject of qualifications. There 
can be but one opinion on the merits of this order, that when a 
young man has entered a profession, he should qualify himself 
for the proper performance of his duties, and as human flesh is 
weak in the Army as el8ewh4re, the only way to test that quali- 
fication is by examination, 'which is to be strictly practical and 
professional, and to take place on. the occasion of rising from one 
grade to another. There is no pretence that an officer should be 
a bookwor^i, or a scholar, or a madiematical genius : all that 
is required is, that .he should be in fbality, as well' as name, a 
soldier in the same sense fis hiS contemporaries are lawyers, 
clergymen, and sdilors. It is an index of the perverted state 
of public opinion in some quarters, that even this proposition 
encountered opposition. Louder and deeper were the. expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction against the rules with regard to filling up 
all staff appointments in future. The exposure in the Crimea 
has at least been productive of some advuhtugc. 

We pass over with a brief notice the mo\emenfc made by the 
Universities in Tavour of what is called Middle Class Examina- 
tions, and the examinations held by tlie Society of Arts. J lowcver 
•much they are abused and laughed at, they will not be laughed 
down, for their object is to certify merit and qualification. The 
great majority of the world are not dispensers of patronage, and 
they know not therefore the pressure brought to bear by inter- 
ested parties, and the difficulty experienced in selecting fit men. 
A young man has no antecedents to refer to, and he has but his 
ingenuous countenance, and the too partial recommendation of 
his instructor, to bring forward, until these opportunities were 
offered him of s.ubmittiiig his qualifications to the test of an im- 
partial examination. It is another strange sii^n^of the times, that 
Euch benevolent and unselfish exertions in the favour of friend- 
less youths should .have encountered censure. Th^ only real 
objection is a political one, and one which is ’honestly entertain- 
ed by those who regard the movement from a different point of 
view. They dread the disturbing eflfSct on the national charac- 
ter, they deprecate the icfea, that the poorer classes should be 
tempted to leave their own sphere and their own callings, and 
consider a petty (jovernment office* .is the summum bonum of 
existence, yu ineasuic indeed could be more degrading to the 
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independei^t spirit of a nation, than that the posts of clerks and 
tidewaiters should have the character of an order of merit. Wc 
know how completely the independence of the French people 
has been swampqd by the Region of small civil posts in the gilt 
of the Minister, and in the East Indian community wc have ano- 
ther notable instance of the degeneracy, which is the herilagi* 
of a race which has nothing^ but official servitude to look to, and 
tlie monopoly of suckling *clerks, and docketting despatches. 
However the object of these voluntary examinations is diffierent : 
they are correctly described, as mere matters of business, and 
‘ it is simply prOjiosed to find out, and certify who are really 
* educated for 'the duties of certain "known positions in life.” 

We turn now to India. We have dwelt so long upon purely 
English subjects advisedly. Wc are of those who believe that the 
mother country furnishes the very best example to us, that the 
more Anglicized we are, and the loss that we have of Anglo 
Indiauism,* the better. In e^ery measure wc seek for the frchli- 
ness of the English opinion, and not the prejjfidice of the Indian 
bureau. We really regard with pity those amongst us, who 
have never visited England fora quarter of a century, and who aro 
as antiquated in their ideas as in their shirt collars. It should 
be the policy of Od\crnmont to iuMot upon a furlough being 
taken by its servants after each decade, and on the veteran mak- 
ing his bow when he has served his time. It is positively as 
dishonest for a C^ivilian to cling to India after hi;9 term of twenty- 
fivc years is past, as for a lessee to refuse to vacate a house 
wlicn liis lease has expired. • 

iSow as regards the subject* of examinations in India, we have' 
the great advantage of the example having been shewn by the 
Government of England. In spite of the inveterate nepotism 
of the upper ten thousand, and the deei>-sct corruption of constitu- 
tioiial Governments, the battle has been won ; the qualification 
minimum has been asserted, and the competition maximum talked 
about. . The necessity of a probational term after appointment, 
and the demand for increased proficiency at each grade of official 
rank, have been established, and specially in the Foreign Office, as 
.regards attache!^, and consuls. In India we have no permanent 
interests to* cewbat, no electioneering services to reward : wc 
liave the* native educated classes looking to nothing 

better thad employ : if Government wilbbut prescribe the 
rules, tbtiwytll be no trmblc in carrying them out. 

the higher .omces of the State mu'^t in a conquered 
couisb^be held only by genuine Englishmen, the Imperial Par- 
liiul&wx have decided, that in the CSvil and Medical Departments 
the annual vacancies shall be filled up by open competition of the 
flower of the English youth. Since the assumption of the Govern- 
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ment of India by Her Majesty^ the Civil Service Comncu 6 aioiicr 83 
whose report as regards the Home Civil Service we llave noticed 
above, have been entrusted with the duty, an<j[ we have their 
regulations before us. 

No mere pedagogues, or Assistant Secretaries were consulted 
oji the best mode of churning the intellect of England, and 
extracting its cream; no narrow ^^cuiriculum” was fixed, neither 
a happy knack of stringing together Latin Hexameters, nor a 
stupendous and instinctive grasp of figures and symbols, (which 
is^ one of the most wondrous gifts conceded to man) nor a facility 
of ajjpropri^ting a foreign idiom and pronunciation, nor a power 
of philosophic reasoning, were to be the sole stepping stones 
to success : by a nice graduation, and careful valuation of 
each particular accomplishment, it was hoped to discover in 
what quarter could be found the good intellects, improved by 
good education. A limited number will be selected according 
to the number of marks which they obtain, and at the end of a 
yeiir of probation tlttey will have to undergo a second examina- 
tion in the specialities of the service, into which they have been 
introduced. The subjects, in which they will be examined are 
four. 1. Oriental Languages ; 11. History and Geography of India 
111. General Jurisprudence and Indian Law ; IV. JPoiilical Ec 9 - 
iiomy. Those who pass this second test, and have reached the age 
of 24, and satisfy the Commissioners as| to tlicir being of sound 
bodily health, and good moral character, will be admitted to the 
Civil Service of India: one pnly onlis^ion ia that every candi- 
date should have to i)as 8 through a Hiding School. 

The second test will be applied fiom the present year, but 
already numbers have arrived who have passed the first test 
only, and present a marked contrast to those who came out 
under the old regime. No impartial person can doubt as 
to the success of the scheme. Though not born in the purple 
of Leadcnhall Street, or sprung from the loins of a Direc- 
tor, v^e admit in our own case the original sin of nomination, 
and we regret it. We could have wished to have deserved, 
as well as to have borne off, lhd»palm. We look with unmixed 
sutisfactioli on the 

J uvenum rccens 
Examen, Eois timendum 
“Partibus” 

and of the detractors of the new birth, and the fond regrettors of 
the olcl families, we ask ; — cet sang etait il si pur” ?— is there any 
virtue in a clique of relations spreading ovxr a country ? Look 
around, and mark how some fiimilics have sa^ down like locusts, on 
a province, how every official change indicates a move oq the 
family chess board : even the miserable pavvms, which were only 

.IlNb, 
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meant to taken off, are puahed forward into places ji^iere 
they neve/ ought to be, were they not covered by parti-colour- 
ed knights, or, smiled upon by queens. Are men the worbo 
because they have maduated^ at the University, or been called 
to the Bar ; because uicir intellects are strung and their faculties 
developed ? Musi India be governed by a succe&sion of laejs 
brought up under a coop, and thrust unfledged into the market, 
trained in the narrow groove that suited the views of the exa- 
miner or the trainer, instead of the broad groove of the intel- 
lectual education of the day ? 

Under the old system it was a strange sight that met the 
gaze of the youth, whose career was suddenly diverted from the 
great arena of the English worlds to the narrow path which 
is trod by the Indian Civilian? What a strange collection of 
half-men half-boys were assembled at the India House to under- 
go, what appeared to a public school boy a farce, but to many 
there present was a serious passage of arms ? They appeared 
with their trainers, and knew a little oft everything. Then 
came the more lengthy farce of fiiaileybury, where men were 
by courtesy styled Highly Dislinguislied,’’ who certaiirly have 
•never been considered so bince. Lastly the mockery of the 
College i)l‘ Fort AVilliam, which was only passed when the stu- 
dent had become indebted to every Calcutta tradesman : he 
then proceeded up-couptry, and found to his surprize, that he 
had every thing worth knowing to learn. 

And perhaps (but we write doubtingly) those who have 
thus entered into the land of Goshen by their own merits, 
by the test of election, v/ill ^be inclined, as far as in them lies, 
to war against the prevailing sin of the age, nejiotism. They 
have tasted themselves of the sweetness of bread earned by their 
own labours, let them not deny it others. It seems so just 
to provide for relations, forgetting that it is well to do so from 
your own resources, but not at the expense of the public : this 
is the weak side of most men, but we have no patience with 
those, who exercise their amiable feelings of pity, charily, and 
general benevdlence at the cost of the people, while the credit 
attaches ^to themselves. The evil is known in many phases. A 
late Cominendcr-in-Chief openly stated, that the patronage of 
Army was his private property, forgetting that it was a 
IPPFb. A late Governor in his farewell addres^said thdt he had 
nev’er attended to the claims of patronage, yet his warmest ad- 
mirers admit, that they could not have said so for him t he used 
to say that it was* not an ab^isis of patronage to provide for rela- 
tiii^s, if they were fit : but are they, fit ? that is tl^e rub. As it 
is now, with each new local potentate up springs a new clique of 
nations : sons and daughters marry, and the Gazette notes the 
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fact, as well as the column of domestic events : men promotion, 
because their wjfe is sister to the wife of some body at Head- 
Quarters — degrading for him, if he' has any proud feeling of 
self-esteem, and depressing for the enthusiastic and hard working 
man who has no friend at Court. At one time every body in a 
locality answered to the name of " Mae at another time you 
mighty fancy, from the prevalence of the Doric idiom, that you 
were in Tipperary. 

" We write not as those who have a grievance, who have been 
disappointed in the battle of life, and therefore look at snug fami- 
ly arrangergents with a jaundiced eye ; but at the commencement 
of a new system, we write deliberately, that there should be a 
bclf- denying ordinance: If there is any merit in Government 
from home, it should be to destroy class interests, to place 
Trojan and Tyrian on the same level, to polish by instruction, 
to tc&t by examination, to promolo by merit ; to eliminate the 
fool, the dotard, the worn out, and hoist the flag of ‘‘ Detur 
Digniori.” If a close servicQ is allowed to continue, it must be so, 
only because it is fit to do so. Becruited by competition, kept up 
to the* mark by periodical tests, encouraged by judicious patro- 
nage, it should be weeded by the compulsory removal, of those 
who are fit for nothing, the very halt and l^mc of the profession. 
Pity them not. Every profession abounds with liich men, but 
tl^ey do not bear the light — ^they shrink away into obscurity, Wlio 
pities the hiiih and dry Divine, Ibe .bloated hall-pay CapUin, 
the briefless Barrister? We have swept awaiy the sinecure, but 
left the men eminently calculated to fill such posts, and no 
other : out of every ten there is at least a third “ fruges consu- 
mere nati,” and we have heard a Governor express the very 
great difiioulty which he had to provide for such men. The 
Puujaub has flourished, because the system of Government i^ 
strictly eclectic, and because the Governor was strong enough to 
eject every man who failed to maintain the required btaudja'd, 
and because he had then an abyss into which he could plunge lu 2 > 
rejected, namely the Agra Government, and the native line 
regiments. How matters will now be managed, we-arc anxious 
to know, when each factory will have to consuiuQ its owp 
smok^ ? 

Vested rights are no longer spoken of, and there is»a subdued 
feeling on the •subject of the claims of .seniority. Matters are 
changed since the time of that famous CivilianJ who offered to 
compromise with the Court of Directors, and take £u00 ’per 
annum to do nothing in Eifgland, instead of £1,000 on tlie same 
terms in India, thereby being a manifest benefactor to the peo- 
ple of India. But in truth we believe that the time is come to 
throw open the service entirely : it is not wise to make another 

2 W 2 • 
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close guildjy and shut out men of mature intellect, and app»*oved 
capaci^ in other walks of life, who find that India re their call- 
ing. We instance especially barristers who have acquired the 
language, and merchants, bjat^ there must necessarily be a limit 
with regard to ago, and, as is the case in the English offices, 
such an appointment must h^e made very deliberately, on certified 
qualification. To those public servants who have a real interest 
in their duties, how welcome would be the co-operation of men 
with wider experience, more special knowledge,, and enlarged 
English views ! For one class of public servants the new oi der of 
things will be fatal: we allude to the present uncovpnantcd em- 
ployes, who are for the most part* educated in this country, or 
East Indians by birth. They have helped to raise a storm, and 
will be caught in the whirlwind : as long as the ranks ol the 
Civil Service were recruited, by patronage, and as long as seni- 
ority kept all to a dull level, there was room for a grievance, 
and a semblance of liberality in the proposition to substitute 
alleged efficiency for certified inefjjciency. Ilut the clahs of 
men whom every ship now lands in India, owe nothing to fa- 
vour: — they arc strong on the very points in which the un- 
covcnan^cd thought themselvco stibng, rnid stronge^t where the 
uncovenanted are nece*bsarily weak — in the advantages of English 
education. if these men are kept up to their promise by pe- 
riodical tests, and promoted by merit, it will be a hoi)cless tOj^k 
to compete with them, and' the more that India is governed 
from home, the more numerous will be the supj>Hes of men qua- 
lified for employment. As yet the value of the ap])oiiitiiicnt8, 
and the nature of the duties, are but imperfectly appreciated in 
England : the cotton of the Company’s bales still sticks in our 
beard, and socially the Indian employe has to yield to liis bro- 
thers in the English Bar or the Church, though the advantage 
is on his side as regards income. But this cloud will soon clear 
up, and things will appear as they really are. 

In the dawn of life what visions float before the youth, at that 
halcyon time when his intellect is expanding, and the treasures 
of his mind are being unlocked ! The world \yith all the good 
things, tQ be dug out by perseverance, to be ravished by talent, 
and proudlyw won by success, is at his feet. At one moment 
float befoa*^ his fancy the quiet and lettered retirement of 
the manse, the p6rch covered with honey-sii>^kle, the loving 
helpmate — his ^ in his youth before years have added to his 
material wealth, but diminished the intensity, the foolishness, 
of afiection, for we love not in aft^ir life, as we loved then : — 
a vision rises before him of children, like olive branches round 
his table, his pride, and his care ; of labours of the week amotig 
his people in their homes, or in the church on the Sabbath ; of 
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a qu^et, world-forgetting path, leading under the shade of trees 
to hai)piness and to (jod. ^ • 

Or he may labour to win applause in the senate, or gain a 
name in tlie Forum— dearly, sadly bought: how many an hour 
of hope deferred, of drooping melancholy, of painful labour, of 
penurious want ! but all forgotten. No — all friendly, lliankfuHy 
remembered, when the name is Won, or the eye is clo'siug in 
death. Or he may abandon his native country, and go fqfth,abinany 
have gone before him, to rule |)cople* and Mibdue them, to 
spread England’s arts, and England’s laws, and England’& virtues. 
Thrice haj)py 1 could he but appreciate at its real \ alue hib 
own glorious vocation ! We read in Tacitus, and in Cjcero, of 
those Koiuans who abandoned * the smoLe and wealth of Im])C- 
rial Kome, let fall the toga from their shoulders, flung the 
pilum from their hand, turned their backs on the Baths and the 
Circub, and wont forth to rule thc^Daci and the Egyptians, the 
dwellers bn the far Euphrates and die Orontes ; who bridged 
s^L'eams and composed the strife of nationb, taught subject peo])lc8 
to bow to the rod and fiild it a hlcbbing. To ha\ c done thus, 
and died immaturely, was better far than to have spent long 
dayb lolling in the Biga down the Alban Way, or drinking 
wine before sunset at Tibur or Baiai I 

Such are they who now labour in lAdla. They envy not 
those who fill at the curule chairs, or return home exalted by 
bloody triumphs ; for their profession is to be missionaries oI or- 
der and peace. From their earliest day thcy.lc.ain 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobihtate, 

Noctes alque dies magqo certare laborc. 

Ad summas cmergcrc opc&, rerumque potiri. 

From their youth upwaids they are in pos'^ession of that 
amount of moral and material power over their fellow mortals, 
which falls to few in Europe. Power, patronage, the means of 
favour and disfavour, are thrust into tlieir hands under such 
circumstances, and over a people socially and politically so 
widely separated from themselves, that the meanest is never 
tempted to use the sacred trust to his own j)altry .benefit, and 
the more culightened are able to indulge in tbe proud auibition 
of striving to be the benefactors of their species ; for*the eJevi- 
tion *of their pobition enables them to look on pojver from a 
philosophical point* of view, and to desire- it for no other pur- 
pose than to be of use to their fellow* men, and no longer, 
thaif, when that advantage can be permanent. Man-r— vain man — 
drest in brief authority, may indulge in capricious tricls, but 
such is not the cabe, when from the dawn of manhood to the 
period when the faculties commence to decline, that authority 
has been wielded, not as a thing desired, but as a neces<«ity.* 
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Thus is taught the art— the noble trade — of rule, the power 
of »sweying'*8ubject millions, the faculty of surmounting every 
obstacle, of mating every difficulty, from the clamorous strife 
of a petty village to the dismantling of an imperial fortress : 
thus is acquired the readiness to open out any question, the 
grasp of details, the self-reliance and proud confidence, that a man 
in the full power of bis intellect can sway and rule thousands. 
While his jpontemporaries in England are rejoicing in horses and 
doge, tlie youth, sent out to India, has already held a responsi- 
ble charge, and tried his own metal : he has felt his heart melt 
with pity for unredressed woe, his ambition bur^i high, and 
schemes of benevolence, schemes of reform, develop them- 
selves, which sooner or later it may be his to carry out. There 
are moments of depression, hoprs of sickness and sorrow, dis- 
appointed plans, unrequited merits, the feeling of insufficiency 
for such things: but on tfie other hand, even when yet in mid 
caereer, and* unattained as yet the half-way house oflife’s jour- 
ney, he can feel that he has done sometliing, that he has left 
some trace in the sands of time, and that in some distant valley 
his name is quoted affectionately as a household word ; that he 
has stood forth to hundreds as the representative of his nation, 
as the efnbodimeiit of a ^reat idea, tlie idea of justice, the ge- 
nius of order, that he ha*^ been the teacher of equality betwixt 
man and man. Wlnle ^thosc things are most valuable, he has 
tasted the sweets of a proud independence, has emancipated him- 
self fism the sliac^les of parental economy : his eye has glisten- 
ed with the power of the stern order, the rapid execution, the 
tremulous obedience, the •feeling of control over other and 
weaker minds, the superioiity of the intellectual and educAed 
being over his fellow creatures, savage, and unrefined. 

Many have fallen by the roadside ; though strong and eager 
for the fight, like young Malcolm they have perished early, and 
sleep in some forgotten grave, marked by some voiceless obelisk : 
they were of the same English seed, but their flower was not 
given to 'blossom. Others have spent the best of their lives, 
and then fallen, as they were about to enter into their reward. 
Sleep they souivily, for their work is done ; at the great Judg- 
ihent seat it will be known whether they have judged thp fenk 
righteously who were prostrate at their feet, whether they allowed 
mercen|iqp^ feelings, or prejudice of nation, prejudice of caste, preju- 
dice olAMjma, to warp the pure dictates of justice, whether they 
mistoqinpfeic duty, and allowed self to obscure them from the peo- 
ple interests were confided to them. Round us, as we ad- 

vance, the battle field of life is strewed with the memorials 
of the departed. By that trophied urn lies he who was em- 
balmed in the conventionally expressed regrets of the Govern- 
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inent : beneath that thorn-covered mound sleeps one who 
mad^ his solitary moan in the jungle, full of n6ble proinise 
which it was not his to fulfiL * Busy memory recalls to us, 
as we write, the assassin’s bloiY at Delhi, the beleaguered hos- 
pital at Lucknow, the stream where, witt|piis young wife and 
infant child, fell poor George Cliri&tiaft the solitary outhouse, 
where' Englishmen solemnly shook hands, and were led out to 
be shot like dogs: the nameless sack at the bottom of the ocean. 

^ Some few, strong in pur[K>6e and frame, <5limb to tlie summit, 
and grasp the sceptre of Government, because no Lordiing from 
England hajipened to be available at the moment, or because the 
post appeared too dangerous to be pleasing. But to them the ele- 
vation has proved to be a burden too heavy for them to bear, 
a vanity and vexation of spirit^ ending in an untimely retreat, 
or an immature grave. Some return home, their labours done, 
the work of their lives exliaubtcd, and hnd their contempoA'ies, 
their school friends, still on the lower rounds of life’s ladder, 
rising advocates and promising divines, and life appear^ to 
lu\ e moved snail pace at *homc, while in India it has advanced 
with the speed of a Jtailroad. They return liome to wile out the 
remnant of their days, theicsidue of their faculties, inglorioiisly 
at the l-iondon club, or ob. curdy in the Highland vdlley : but 
often and often, in dreams ol the day ami dreanis'of the night, 
Avill they live over their past lives, and think of the dark people 
whose fortunes they have swayed* for good or tor evil, will re- 
gret much that they omitted to do, and much that they might 
have done better, and long for renewed vigour and fresh youth 
to doote to the same cause. , , 

One man — one only — has in these last days retired amidst the 
plaudils of England and India, and as on the eve of bis departure 
the great Proconsul was about to resign his Dictatorial wreath, 
he received from his fellow labourers an ovation, far transcending 
the vulgar strut up the Sacred Way, or the blood-stained tri- 
umph* of the Capitol. lie had no more favours to bestow, no more 
patronage to dispense, but he was the pilpt who had weathered 
the storm, and be deserved tlie acknowledgments .whch he re- 
ceived. There 'lie stood, firm on his legs, sq^pare in his shoul- 
ders, dauntless in his aspect, built in the mould of a Cromwell, 
leady to look friends or foe in the face, incapable ol;^ guile, teal 
or implied, and yel so strong in his simplicity and straight-for- 
wardneos that fie was not easily deceived. Age had silvered 
his hair and dimmed his eyesight, since thirteen .years ago* we 
met him as he crossed the Sutlej, but nought had been dimi- 
nished of his energy, or of his firmness of purpose. Good for- 
tune, and a wonderful coincidence of e\ ents, had seconded his 
exertions, and rising from the ranks of his profession he fiad in 
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hie own rough way carved out an European reputation, recfiyed 
every honour which a citizeu could wieh for, the great Civil 
Onler of the B^-tli, and the thanke of the CoinmoiiB : but ainidbt 
the applause of all parties he had not contracted one sjiark of 
conceit. Klevatio4t^d not spoilt him. 

lie was equal to alPthings — a good man and true, who ditj, 
the work that was set before him, strongly and thoroughly ; 
who, when experience failed, drew on his own judgment, trm-^ted 
to his own firmness, and was never found wanting. Indomitabla 
in adversity and restrained in prosperity, he has loft the Repub- 
lic a train of followers, who are proud to be deemed of his 
school. In the United Stales such a man would have been Pre'^i- 
dent of the people ; in England, had the aristocratic element been 
less exclusive, he might have been like the elder a great 
Wa^liuibter: in the Middle Ages he would have carved out a 
kin^Rm. He knew and rememberod after a lapse of years the 
minutest details of one administrative bystem, still h6 grasped, 
and at once adopted, the general view of a subject which so many 
bureaucrats miss. Unrivalled in rap‘id despatch of business, he 
never tolerated delaj in (others, but he knew when to relax and 
when to slack the rein, and he wsis the master, not the bla\ e of 
hla work, and never sacriticed ends to means. So great was his 
prestige, that all, military or civil, older or younger, tendered 
to him the willing homage of obedience. He rose to ennoble tlie 
last years of the rule ot the- Company, as if to prove that the 
system of nomination could by chance jjroduce a man, as a set 
off to the scores of dullards with which India had been o])press- 
ed : he all but effaced the .staiji on the Company’s shield, that 
during a century of rule she had never given one servant to take 
his place for Indian services among the hereditary senate of his 
country. 

Such men have been. And doubtless circumstances will pro- 
duce many such another, for we have confidence in the English 
character, and especially in India no sooner is the want felt than 
the right man appears. It is a highly honourable feature of the 
Indian services that so many individuals have devoted themselves 
with success to scientific, literary, and antiquarian pursuits : in 
Botany, JVumi^'matology, and Philology we have had woithy re- 
presentatives, and such labours are highly to be encouraged ; but 
when individuals devote their whole time aud talents to suchstu* 
dies, and fteglact the prosaic duties for the discharge of which 
they paid, we have no hesitation in saying that they depart 
from the strict path of honesty; There have been some notable 
instances. Col. Sleenian narrates tliat a Magistrate, wishing to 
iind time to translate tlie ilenriade^’ into English veisc, direct- 
ed hib iiolicc not to send in any reports ; this must be an ex- 
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trolue case, but we have always considered that it is fatal to a 
Civil officer to have a taste^ and it is proverbial that a man who 
plavs the fiddle goes sooner or later to the bad. 

We now proceed to notice the famous Scorpion Bnles^*’ 
whicli, originating in Bengal, (to* the surprise of every body as 
At was credibly believed that no good could arise from that quar- 
ter,) have spread over the whole of British India, and have been 
productive of the most satisfactory results. To their introduction 
there were many opponents, and manydoubters, and among otljers 
a late Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. P. to the last disapproved 
of them, ^nder the idea that many excellent officers would fail 
to pass the standard. By a singular coinoidence the same Gu- 
zette which announced his death, published the new rules to the 
world. His views were founded upon a mistaken idea of the na- 
ture of the examination. It was intended to be, and is, strictly 
professional, without room for boojc learning, pedantry, feats of 
memory, or mere cramming* the best practical proof of the 
auiiability of tlic rules is, that in the long-run all have passed, and 
the best ])roof of the advantage to be derived therefrom is, that 
the men of the last ten years are bettor grounded, and bet- 
ter officers, tlian those of the preceding period, however inferior 
they must be, owing to age and education, to the recrUits under 
the new regime. There was a good deal of jibbing, and refus- 
ing the collar at the first start, but^ all take to the draught 
now; and as there are two standards, it has been necessary to . 
restrain parties from passing both at once.. Promotion Is, or 
ought to be, regulated by the report of these examinations, and 
if a man wishes to distinguish himself above his fellows he now 
has the opportunity. We maintain that, with rare exceptions, 
the first boy at school is the first throughout life, supposing that 
he has won that position in fair fight over worthy rivals : for 
what led him at school to contend for honour, but that feeling 
immortalized by Homer of always desiring -to be the best, 
and ’that feeling, if not allowed to be choked by the good things 
of the world, or trampled out by neglect, will not desert him. It 
has been justly remarked that no doubt self-tuition is sufficient 
for great minds : what great men conquer for themselves nou- 
risli^s the mind, the rest is but lumber. But ^t is a palpable 
error to suppose that all will educate themselves : t^e majority, 
who range about mediocrity, have to be educated by force ; 
thejice the necessity of stimulants, of periodical relrcshers, and 
here we find the justification of the measure for continuing the 
period of pupilage far into^manliood. 

The last .paper noticed ^at the head oi this Article relates to a 
tentative process, which has not yet obtained the force of law : — 
it is the natural and logical deduction from what we ba'vc des-, 
Jlne ^ 
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cribed a1>ovc| as the practice of England and India, it is the last 
link of the <$hain. It has been either purposely misunderstood, 
or hastily condemned, and has been classed with certain other 
measures of an unpractical an{^ pedagogui^ character. When a 
man hires a o(>$^ he certainly requires that his dinner should be 
served up properly, and, if that test fail, no feelings of bcnevo^ 
lence would induce the master to keep the servant : ^hen a par- 
ticular weapon is introduced in the Army, soldiers are placed in 
a school, and required to obtain a proficiency in its use, and i>ro- 
motion, or reward, fall to the lot of the most ]^)roficient. The prin- 
ter would not keep a devil who could not do the x^ork of his 
craft ; the tradesman would not keep 'a, shop-boy, or tlie merchant 
a clerk, unless he were fit and continued to be fit. Already the 
Government are at a disadvantage as regards individual mem- 
bers of the community ; for if an employ6 is dismissed from a 
private situation, there is nothing for it but to look about for 
work elsewhere, but if the Government exert such a power, there 
is a howl set u^ by interested parties, as if some prescriptive right 
had been acquired. It is notorious tliat Government is less well 
served than private coucerns, in spite of regular salai’ies and 
pensions, and the delays and inefficiency and often gross care- 
lessness of public employes are n i’avoiirito theme of comment. 
And yet when attempts are made to secure the introduction of fit 
men, toUain and instruct those alread)’^ in service, to weed out in- 
capabics, a cry is raised agjiunSt that movement also. So incon- 
sistent and imperfectly informed is the jiublic, that it appears 
ns useless to try and impress clearly on minds prc-occiipied by in- 
terested prejudices, the objects of the iiioveinent, as to write dis- 
tinctly on paper which has been scribbled over with a pencil, and 
yet the system which wc advocate is founded on human inter- 
ests and human syinpatliics. 

Be it always recorded in praise of native candidates for <'m- 
ploy, that as an educated class they are superior to the Eu- 
ropean or Eurasian of the country : ivhile an English clerk 
cannot express himself correctly or’ simply in any letter, so that 
all heads of. departments have to draft their own letters on the 
commonest subjects, the native clerk of the lowest stamp can 
read and write correctly one, if not two, languages, is well vers- 
ed in arithmetic, and can* write from dictation, and draw up 
grammatical, and even elegantly expressed reports. There are 
certain classes who live by the pen, and who from tuition at 
home or at school arrive at this stage, and if employed in a Go- 
vernment office will keep at this stage for the whole of. their 
Jives. As to general education, litgrary tastes, expanded no- 
tions, they have them not, but to a certain extent tiiey form a 
guild, and it is not easy for a strwiger trained in another groove 
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to find a place among them. This is the real impedimexit to 
the introduction of the Christian clement among the native em^- 
ployes^ as the acquirements obtained in Mission and Go- 
vernment schools, are unpractioal^: there is no question about 
religion. The Hindoo and Mahomedan sit side by side, and so 
might, the Christian, if he were only^fit i in the EngUsK offices he 
is generally to be found, but in the vernacular rarely. 

A guild, once formed of the literary classes, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself and exclude intruders. The sons and ne- 
phews of public employes arrive soon at the minimum stage,, 
and have Uved from the earliest days among officials : yrhen va- 
cancies occur, they are pilshec|. forward, and, as the European 
officers are constantly being changed, certain families or cliques 
became all powerful, and the real masters of the position. Per- 
haps every ten years comes a clearance — a feud springs up be- 
twixt two rival factions, who carry out an internecine war, or 
things get too bad to last, or some reckless reformer makes a 
dean sweep ; after a sho^t time the waves close in again, and, 
a^ there is no understood system of promotion, no legitimate 
test of proficiency, matters become very much a^ before. Trains 
of einj)loycs follow officer& from district to di&trict ; the rela- 
tions of jiatroii and client become established, and men, ejected 
for gross misconduct in one district, without difficulty secure 
employment in the next. 

The appointments held by natives, in the Civil Department, 
are very numerous and very much coveted, as they are consider- 
ed to give a status in society, and ccrfainly secure regular pay, 
a certain degree of power, and a 'pension; longing eye have 
been cast ui)on them by the Educational Department, who would 
p-ladly make them the prizes of their^olleges, and by the Mi'?- 
tionaries, which we very much reg^t, as tending to throw a 
donl)t upon the purity of motive of converts. Up to a very 
late ^period not oidlftias there existed no rules as to the dispo- 
Sifl of this patronttH, biiu no books from which candidates could 
obtain elementary Knowledge so as to enable them to' secure a 
footing, or more particular knowledge so as to justify promo- 
tion. This want has now been supplied, and as regards liie Go- 
vernments of Agra and Lahore there exist a sufficiency of ver» 
nacuiar treatises suitable to every department of th^ public ser- 
vice. Moreover the spectacle of the Euroi)ean and native high 
ofiieials being submitted to annual examinations, has not been with- 
out its Lffect: the Goven ment in this have reversed the ordina- 
ry proverb of experimenting upon the inferior parties for the in- 
struction of- the superiors. No native urderliiig can now object 
to those scorpion rules, under which the oonquering racj3 itself 
has smarted. 
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Individual attempts were made under the Agra Government to 
introduce professional examinations 3 by which some legitimate 
channel for promotion might be marked out, and a spirit of emula- 
tion roused. They were succesrM, graduated certificates of profici- 
ency were distributed, a class of apprentice^ formed ; those who 
were wise in their own conceits, were roused to some hazy idcii 
of their own ignorance, and the general results were such as to 
justify the experiment. A blow was struck at nepotism and 
patronage, and, while official knowledge ceased to be a mystery, 
and the service was throw open to all, a certain degree of inde- 
pendence was secured to the official, for while his conduct was 
testified to, year to year, by entries in the character book, his ca- 
pacity was placed beyond doubt by Ixis annually renewed certi- 
ficate. We maintain that men* are men all over the world, in- 
fiuenced by tlie same passions, led by the same prejudices, en- 
couraged by the same hopes, controled by the same fears and 
that, if Gov^rnnient wish to be well served, it must be careful in 
the selection of good agents. " 

The storm that overspread the provinces of the Agra Govern- 
ment in 1857, swept away all — the just and the unjust, the crea- 
ture of fjfivour, and the snccessful adventurer. Certificates of 
proficiency neither kept back men from rebellion, nor did they 
save their necks from the gallows : as a rule, the efficient ser- 
vants of Government jomed the rebels, the stolid fools remain- 
ed loyal. Most lamentable fallings away arc on record in every 
district, and compilers of vernacular treatises came under the 
sharp discipline of the Special Commissioners. Kebellion appeared 
to infect individuals like the ^all pox, or other epidemic, for 
those, who did remain firm, could no more explain why they 
did BO, than those whog|ebclled. But in the provinces of the 
Punjaub the seed fell inro more favourable ground ; the advan- 
tages of the system w^ere appreciated bx^the most practical of 
Governors. 

The examination enjoined is strictly prc^sional. There are 
departmental Colleges for Engineers at Roorkee, for Surgeons 
at Agra and Calcutta, there arc normal schools for the training 
of 8choolix\asters,‘'mu8quetry schools for soldiers: the same is 
now recommended for civil em])loy6s. It is not proposed to 
open all pests to public competition, but to restrict selection to 
certain classes, which would be recruited annually by qualifica- 
tion examinatiofts, to be held in each district. As in England, 
so ill India, age, health, and character should be considered; 
neither ca&tc, nationality or religion, ^have ever been either an 
advantage or impediment in the Civil Department, and whoever 
says that they have, is imperfectly informed. TJiere should be 
two standards of examination, the ordinary, and the special, the 
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lattchr being modified to suit the particular ddpaiptment of the 
service^ and all graduates of Governnfent or missionary schools 
being considered to have passed the former. Thus would at once 
the object of all parties be gaihed: — the Government would be 
well served, merit would be rewarded, and honesty be consi- 
*dered the best policy, when nepotism and favouritism are put 
down. The legitimate demands of tlie educationist and the mis* 
sionary would be met by granting a fair field and no favour, the 
lists being thrown open, and the secrets of the profession made 
known by means of vernacular text books. 

Tlie vkil Service Commissioners remark, that they appre- 
ciate the great advantage of an. Examination not merely aS a test 
of literary merit, but as afibrding an insight into the disposition 
and character of the party examined under a somewhat trying 
ordeal ; and the opportunity aflbrded to a young man of distin- 
guifehing. himself in the presence ‘of his superiors, with whom 
rests the power of elevating his social position, is not one of the 
least advantages. Those* who habitually search for talent, and 
delight in being the discoverer and promoter of intellectual abi- 
lity in others, will not bo sorry to be periodically made acquaint- 
ed with the natural gifts and acquired attainments of their offi- 
cial subordinates : with the dullard, wKp has neitjier talent nor 
ambition, and for the unpatriotic official who tries not to develop 
or excite these feelings, we have no sympathy. Xot only must 
the entry into the service be -dependent on certified fitness, but 
promotion from grade to grade must depend upon similar condi- 
tions. To those who object or doubt, we say 

Si quid novisti rectius illis 
Candidus imperti, si non his utere mecum. 
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Anr. VIL — 1. ’ Riff^Vkda Sanhita. Trasislated from the Ori- 
ginal Sanskrit* By H. H. WiL»ON, M. A., F. li. S. Vols, 
i/., IIL London : W. Hi Allen an(l Co. IBS?, &c. 

2. — IndiUy Three Thousand Years Ago, By John Wilson, 
D. D., F. R. S. Bombayt 1858. 

3. — Ethnology of India. By R. O. Latham, M, A., M. D., 
F. 11. S. London. 1859. 

4. — Original Sanskrit Texts. By J. Mtrin, Esq., D. C. L. Part I. 

The Mythical and Legendary Accounts of Caste. Loudfn: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1858. 

We have now before us the- first half of the Rig- Veda, tie 
oldest book known to the IIindu«i, and certainly one of the oldest 
books in the world. A VeJa, in its strict sense, is .simply a 
SanhitOy or collection of hymns. There are three imiverbally 
received Vedas, — the Rig^ Sama and Yajur. A fourth, the 
Athava or Atharva, is of more modern date and doubtful autlio- 
rity. These hymns lorm the Mantruy or ritual, and are the true 
Veda. . 

Besides thc'^e, however, Hindu writers attach to each Veda a 
class of compositions, called Brahmanas^ chiefly liturgical and 
legendary, and, in the L ^fninishadsy passing into the rationalized 
state, and becoming metaphysical and mystical. It would be dif- 
ficult to find two bets of opinions more absolutely irreconcileable 
than Vedic Hyinn&, and Vedantic philosophy. 

There is still another supplementary mass of Vedic literature, 
including philology, commentaries, Sutras or aphorisms, &o., * 
the study of which, according to Professor Wilson, woukl fui- 
* nish occupation for a long and laborious life.” But for the 
study of India, as it was 3000 years ago, no such formidable ap- 
paratus is necessary. It is found on examination, that the Sauia 
and Yajur (and to a coiibidcrable extent the Atharva J are only re- 
castings of the Rig- Veda, which contains in itself all the avail- 
able data for the earliest Indian history to be obtained from na- 
tive sources. Brahminical commentators and writers of later 
ages cover all* over with a thick plaster of incoherent falsehood ; 
and, except; as to grammatical construction and translation into 
modern words, we are faj* abler to discover and uiiderstand what 
story these ancient documents tell than any of the PandUs. 
For ‘ we have to deal with questions of race, of language, of his- 
tory, of chronology, and external influeftices ; questions unknown, 
and therefore unintelligible, to the Hindu mind : — the Vishnu 
Parana sufficiently indicates how it deals with them. 

The Iftg-Vvda Saiihita is a iniscdlaneous collection of hymns. 
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Kaoh hymn is called a Sukta. The whole work is.divided into 
eight bi>okSj or Ashtakas^ or Khandas, Each Asht&ka is sub-divided 
into eight Adhyayas^ or chapters, containing an arbitrary number 
of ISiiktds. The whole number o^ hymns in theBig^Vedaisabout 
a tliousand. There is a fi#ther sub-division into Varyas^ of 
about, five stanzas each, for convenience in committing to me- 
mory. This arrangement is altogether artificial. Another plan 
tli\ides the whole into ten Mandalas, sub-divided into about a 
hundred Anurakas. An Anuvaka may contain any number of 
livmu«*, from one to twenty. The Mandalas are assigned (six 
of them ai least) to the same individuals, or to members of tho 
oanie family. 

Eiudi hymn liaa a Bish!^ or inspired teacher, for its author. 
ITnlortunately their names are not usually mentioned in the 
liymii itself, but depend on the authority of an index of later 
date, wh\ph also specifics the metre, the number of stanzas in 
each hymn, and the deity, or deities, to whom it is addressed. 
We arc indebted to Professor Wilson for an English translation 
of four Ashtakas^ containing 502 hymns, or a full half of this 
celebrated Veda ; and there is reason to believe that, with the 
exception of one or two disputed stanzas, the remaining half has 
nothing materially different. One name Of a king ^ow*ever, ora 
country, or a river, may solve many interesting and yet undeter- 
mined problems; and therefore, until tjie whole is published,. all 
that may be gathered from the Rig- Veda is not fairly before us. 
But these reserved points concern chiefly the anti({uary and the 
historian ; for the general reader, the mystery that covered the 
Vedas is a mystery no longer ; -and all that they contain stands 
out for public view in the common light of day. 

Colebrooke’s masterly analysis of the Vedas is the most valuable 
contribution to Indian literature that has yet been made. It is a 
model of accurate research, calm, sober thinking, and of a mind 
that will not be led away by tempting speculartions. Some of 
his statements have to be modified,* and his chronology, like 
that of all others dealing with enormous and conflicting false- ^ 
hoods, is but guessing in the dark. But he walked with a firm 
foot and a clear eye through the quicksands, and h^as marked 
out the path most distinctly for those that follow. ,It is singular 
tliat an essay so. remarkable should have attracted so little 
notice. In ISngland the form was against it. A catalogue 
raisqnnec^ unless you can look at the pictures or the specimens, 
is very dry reading. Wilford’s wild hobbies and the hnifosi- 
tions practised upon him^ Bentley’s startling discoveries and 
assertions, the conflicting periods, genealogies and sj stems, 
which the Hindu accepts without misgiving, aflTected the, Eng- 
lish mind most ui^pleasantly. It grew worry of Sanskrit litcra- • 
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tore, barely tolerated its epics and dramas, was hot to bo 
excited by the genius and enthusiasm of James Prinsep^ or the 
talents and a^omplishments of Horace llayman Wilson ; and, 
in short, turned from it altogether to newer and fresher themes 
— to Layard and Bawlinson, andldLiepsius and Bunsen; to the 
monuments of Egypt, the palaces of Nineveh, and the rock -o'’ 
Behistun; to recovered languages and contemporary histories 
older even than tlie Vedas: to sun pictures, and thought-flash- 
ing wires, which may yet bind the earth into a household ; — 
to that giddy whirl of change and revolution, which has kept 
Europe for the last 80 years at fever-heat. 

It 18 easy to understand wl^ Colebrooke’s analysis of their 
most sacred books failed to anect the Hindus. Being written 
in English, they knew nothing about it; and, if they did, they 
would not have believed him. Nothing, but the books them- 
selves in a cheap form and in. the vernacular languages^will open 
their eyes and then only very gradually, and with European 
help. From (wliat is called) the educated natives, help, we 
fear, is not to beopected. What force of moral earthquake 
may be necessary to upheave the apathy of the Hindu mind is 
beyond the reach of oui* calculus. The rail and the telegraph, 
the schoolmaster and the mibsionary, like the great powers 
of nature, are agents of slow and silent, but irresistible change. 
Ctm such change come^ suddenly ? There is no Hindu who 
has not heard of the Vedi\s. The words, that sprung into being 
from the lips of Brahma himself before man was created, are 
enshrined in his faith, though they have pabsed away from 
his knowledge. Forbidden t© the Sudras, from their rarity 
and high price inaccessible to the Brahmans, for that very 
reason they are the objects of a more profound and supersti- 
tious veneration : and if any thing can be supposed a priori to 
startle and excite all Hindustan, it is ^rely the announcement 
that tlie Vedas liave become public property, and that Sudra, 
out-caste, and Mkchcha may read them at his will. 

We purpose to help on this good work by writing down our 
impressions of what they seem to contain. These are formed 
entirely from th^ English version of Professor Wilson, which 
loaves nofhiqg to desire. It is an intellectual luxury ta>read 
such a ma^ffiQply pcrformant'c. 

The hiiilry of his translation is this. The te^t is taken from 
Dr. Max Mlillor's printed edition of the Suktas of the Rig^V^da^ 
with the commentary of Sagana Acharya. Sayana was a man 
of high station, and a deservedly oelebrated scholar. He was 
brought up at the Court of Vird BukJ^a Rayn^ Rajah of Bijayana^ 
gar, in Hi* fourteenth century of our era. The first portion of his 
* scholta^gn the Rig- Fcrfa translates the original text into more modern 
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Sanskrit; fills up its ellipses, and narrates in detail any legnid 
to which it alludes. In Professor Wilson's Version the Suing 
up of the ellipses is inclosed in brackets, and*t]|e explanations 
are given in foot notes, with Wilson*s reasons for approval 
or dibsont : so that the reader in every case has the means of 
ijudging for himelf. 

A carefully written and most valuable introduction is a guide 
and key to each volume — ^perhaps to ordinary readers the 
most valuable portion of tiie book; and a good iqdea: gives every, 
facility lor reference. 

One slight improvement only we venture to suggest for a 
2nd edition ; — ^to put the of the Rishi of the hymn at the 
head of each page. The* translation has also' been compared in 
whole or in part with other German, French and Latin ver- 
bious ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that it is a thorough, 
faithful, ^nd accurate transcript of the original text. 

Our task then is to give a popular and concise answer to 
the question ** What is thqre in the Vedas ?” That answer has 
been already given \^ith knowledge and learning far above ours 
in Mr. Colcbrooke’s Essays and in Professor Wilson’s three 
introductions, as already stated. The Rev. Dr. "JVilson of 
Rombay also, with that wisdom and readiness whigh d*istinguibh 
him, has already laid the results before a *llindu audience ; and 
in his seasonable and instructive pamphlpt, India Three Thousand 
Years Ago^ has gathered all that was certain from his two prede- 
cessors, and added much valuable and interostiug matter of his 
own. It is a complete Hand-book to the Vedas, and deserves 
the widest circulation.* 

The results at which these distinguished si'hoiars have ar- 
rived, will probably be new to many of our readers. 

About most of them tliere can be no difference of opinion, 
for there is nothing recondite in the text of the Vedas. The 
Riskis are plain speakers : their language rs broad of the 
bjPoaUest, and leaves no doubt of their meaning. Outspoken 
men wera these old Hindus, and thoroughly practlcarin their , 
dealings Wth gods and men. But they have no bowels of com- 
passion for historian or chronologist ; and leave th^ir whery- 
aboqts (in time at least) in all but impenetrable miatiness. Un- 

* But Place aur Darner ! All throe must yield the palm to a lady. If any one 
vishes for a clcar^raeeful and most attractive pietpro of the Vedic times, let him 
read Mrs. Speir's Life in Ancient India.’' Tliis beautiful volame, without making 
any ^parade of scholarship, is scrupulously accurate, and has the high sarction of 
l:*rofe8&or Wilson for its statements. Its field is muc^i larger than the Vedas, em- 
bracing the c^de of Manu, the epic f>ocms, the origin an 1 progresh of Buddhism, and 
other mterehtmg topicb, and its treatment of them all is bpirited and elegint, — ^tbo. 
h.uid of btcol uiidopthc velvet glove. Though Mrs Spcir’s *• staiul-i>oint” isdi^ercnt 
from onrs, it is only ju'-t to state that she has written a singularly able and Hehght- 
fill book on a 'verv unpopular subject. 

2 Yi 
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like their subtler posterity, however, they are wouderCully 
truthful and consistent, and have evidently no intention or 
inclination to ^iecelve. Through the mist we now and then 
catch a gUmpse of a familiar^ land mark. A name will appear 
unexpectedly, which leads to unexpected and startling conclu- 
sions. It is here that there is room for diiFereroes of opinion,, 
and, in such cases, we have ventured to think and to judge for 
ourselves. 

The problem^ is certainly not dn easy one. It is of like kind 
with this rGiven the Psalms of David, to discover from f/tesr 
alone the manners, customs, religiom arts, sciences, his^tory, chro- 
nology and origin of the J e wish natfoti ; to classify the hymns too, 
and assign to each its time and author, with no other help than 
the heading to each Psalm, added by a later hand. Knowing, 
as we do, that they range from Moses till after the Captivity 
that is over a period of at least 700 years, the latter part of the 
task alone wnuld demand all the resources of scholarship. It is 
true the Veclio hymns are ten times more numerous: but they 
are at the same time ten times more monotonous and full of 
wearisome repetitious, under which even J?rofessor Wilson’s pati- 
ence gives way. In our «acrcd bool«>< the ccnle precedes, and 
the history precedes, acccornpanics, and follows the Psalms. 
With the Hindus the code comes after the hymns, and has to 
do .with a different stage of society ; and the history never comes 
at all. Nevertheless the Vedas, with all their diflBculties, 
throw a flood of light upon the origin and early state of the 
Hindus. 

The people among whora the Vedas were composed, when 
first introduced to us, had evidently passed the nomadic stage. 
Their wealth consisted of cattle, horses, '^heep, goats and buf- 
faloes. Coined money, or indeed money in any sha]ie was im- 
hnown. We meet with hut two allusions to gold, except for the 
purpose of ornament. The llishi Gntga receives from the Bajah 
Divadasa ten lumps” of gold in ten purses, or bags, (vol 3. 
p. 474)“: but, this was gi^en as part of the spoil of a vanquished 
enemy. The other is, where Kakbhivat accents hundred 
nishkns (qf gold) from llajah Swanaya, which Sayana (vol. 2, 
p. 17). interprets as “ a certain weight of gold” ; and, at p. 292, 
as a necklace I ^ 

In our Australian colonies, before the day o^the diggings, a 
suitor’s eligibility was estimated by his answer to the question. 

How many- ewes ?” In the time of tlie Rishis^ it was how 
many cows?” The cow was the synenyme for wealth, fertility, 
and abundance. The sky is a cow ; the clouds its udder, and its 
milk,, rain. The earth ( Prieni) is a cow, and its milk the food 
that springs from it. The cow was the plcabantest of all 
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thoughts to the men of the Vedas; the main burden of all their 
}>raycrs. They begged for cows. They fought for co^s. To haye 
high praise^ and an honourable place in the Yedas^ nothing 
more was necessary than to givc^a ItisAi a present cows. The 
great Kajah Divadasa has four vtrses of laudation from Garga 
jor ten horses, ten lumps of gold, a hundred cows, ten chariots, 
robes,’ and food. The holy Bharddwaja and his brethren give 
llirec verses and thousands of laudations to Bribhu, the carpen- 
ter, for his donation of thousands of cattle. ( VoL 3, p, 465.) 

The cow was not only the translation of our word, ^ money,* but 
hoemri to have been their medium of barter, corresponding to the 
modern KSii )ee. Thus {volBZ, pr 170,) in reference to buying 
aiid belling, the Kishi Va//i/fdffvd auks Who buys this, my Indra, 

^ ibr ten milch kine ?” and thus it was that from gods and men 
the Bishis Avere always begging’ cows. 

Jiutaka, king of the Nldehas’’ says the Brihad Aranyaka 
IT j)aiiibhjld, sat upon his throne.” *Thcn came Yajnavalkj/a. He 
^id, “ Why hast thou come, O Yajilavalhtfa ? Is it seeking 
cattle, or subtile ((iuestioiife) ?” “ Even both, O king of kings” 

said the Kishi” (j). 212). 

The cow then was to the Vedic llindu, at once food and 
money. It supplied him with milk, butter, gJn^ curds and 
cheese. Oxen ploughed his fields, and carried his gffods and chat- 
tels. He preserved the Soma juhe in a bag of cowskin (Fo/. 1, 
p. 73) ; and the cow hide girt his oliariftt. (^VoL 3, p, 475). ’ 

No idea of sacredness was conneefed with the (‘ow ; and it is 
<juite clear, however abliorrcnt and revolting the truth may ap- 
pear to their descendants, that in tbe golden age of their ances- 
tors, the Hindus were a cow-killing and beef-eating people, and 
that cattle are declared in the Vedas to he the very bcbl of food. 
We (|uotc texts, which leave no room for a doubt. 

“ Acni, (lesceudant of I^harata, thou art entirely ours, when sacrificed 
to with pregnant kine, barren <*ows, or bulls. — Rig- Veda^ oof, 2,p. 225. 

A(fcNi, tho friend (of Inura), lias quickly cou'^uniod 300 buffaloes. Vol, 3, 
p‘276. 

May PrsHAN and Vishnu cook for thee (Indiia) a hundred buffaioos. Vol. 
3,/>. 410. 

Jlostow upon him, who glnrilios thee, divine (Indr.^, food, tho chiefost of 
which IS cattle. Vol, 3,p, 453. 

When the pious have recourse to Indra for food, he hnd\it in the haunts 
of tho (jfaura and Gamyo* Vol. 3, p, 163. 

Sever his joiiitj. (Indra) as (butchers cut up) a cow. Vd, 1, p. 165. 

IVhat an amount of beef-eating is implied^in a sacrifice of 
three hundred buffaloes ! — the greater part, as u&^ual, being de- 
voured by the assistants. • The cooking is very minutely and gra- 
phically described, in vol..2, pp. J17, &c. Part was roasted on 


' Both are ’^pccics of the Tndiaii \aj1(1 o\ or cow. 
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spits, irhUe the atteudsiits eagerly watched tlie joint, eni^npr 
up the dprat^ful fumes, and a^ng < Zt is fragrant/ Other parts 
were boiled in a caldron. There were vessels to distribute the 
broth; didies^ith covers; skewers and knives; and, for daintier 
palates, the meat was msuk inio balls. The queens and wives 
of the samriftcers assisted in cooking and preparing the banquet ; 
which, on the particular occasion cdluded to in the text, consiftt-' 
ed of horse^^fleim I All was washed down witii copious libations 
of a strong spirit, nunde from the yuice of the Soma plant.* llishi 
hful in every way most unclerical propensities. He 
thanlES the Aswins most cordially for giving him a cask, hold, 
ing a htmdred jars of wine (vol. 1., f 308) ; and Rishi Varnadeva, 
who was taken out of his mother’s side, solicits Indra (vo7. 3, p. 
186) for a hundred iars of Soma juice. Rishi AgaUya also, in a 
queer half crazy ^icta, (vol. 2, p". 200,) writes of a leather bot- 
tle in the house of a vendor of These were the men that 

fought Alexander, the great Macedonian ; after such u feast of 
the Gods, Indra puts forth all liis might, and destroys the fiercest 
of the Asur^u. 

The notices of their social state and progress in the arts imply 
a high degree of civilization. They had roads (ooh 2, p. 256) 
and ferries {vol 2, p. 37.). They measured tlieir fields with a rod. 
They had cm^iages and war chariots drawn by horses ; and bullock 
carte and waggons. The carriage was c»f wood, with brazen 
wheels and iron rims and pillars. It had seats, [voL l.p. 175,) 
and awnings 1, p. 94); was ^ easy going’ and sometimes inlaid 
with gold. They Vore golden collars, gold bracelets, ear-rings 
and anklets, and golden tiqras.^ Iron was in common use ; and 
tl)ey appear to have been the first to discover how to turn it in- 
to steel. Porus gave 30 pounds of steel to Alexander, as a most 
precious gift ; and it is said to have been lately found that the steel 
far-famed Damascus blades was imported from the Indus. 
iHre read of iron (steel) armour {vol 1, p. 153), of shining 
la^M and helmets ; of swords and javelins ; arrows tipped wi^ 
st^, and cuirasses inlaid with gold \voL 3, p. 333), The defen- 
sive armour of the poorer warriors was stitchra, or padded, 
{vol 1, p. 83), such as was worn by the ancient •Assyrians and 
Persians. « * 

The grain -'most frequently mentioned is barley, or millet. 
They had ^feavers aqd rope-makers ; and for the ladies there were 
needles and nee(Ue*work*(«w/. 2,p. 288). The b/iisty, with '^his 
skin^bag pointing downwards,” brought them water; and ^oeftns 
rubbed down their horses. The camel and the ass were known 
to them ; and of wild animals, the iion, the wolf, the dog, the 
4^,^ and the wild cow. read ‘of herds of wild elejmants 

' Tbc modem jnr holdb three Tiushcls » 
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{roL 1, p. 175); but we have met with ouljr on^o^ceofa 
tame* ele[>hant, in connection with a King Mngaya» or 
an Asu^fa.* iyoL 1, p. 149) ; and there la no allwon to the uaeof 
the elephant in war; — a fact of considerable ohronologioal im<* 
])ortance. The first half of the Veda^ it |s also wor&T of 
remark, knows nothing of ^Indra's elephant, or of Sira and kfa 
birfl. • 

They lived in bouses, strongly built and spacious. They com- 
pare the sky to a hall with a ^ousand columns (voL 3, p. 348^. 
They must hare congregated in towns ; and the cities of their 
enemies are mentioned very frequently: but it is singular and 
most pcrpTcxing that the qeime of any one city isnot to be met 
with. There is but too ^much however of the cairker features 
oi«eabt€rn city life, — cheating, gambling, the abandoning of chil- 
di en, thieves, courtesans, andieunuchs. All these crimes &e Rishis 
j)as8 by with a calm indifference : but there was one crime for 
which they had no mercy : — cattle stealing. It provoked all 
tlieir ire ; and dire were their curses on the robbers. 

Sea- going ships and navigation in the open sea were fa- 
miliar. to them, and merchants sailing for gain. But they do 
not appear to have been a maritime nation themselves. Bhu-> 
son of King Tvgra^ sails in a hundred oared ship, and is 
rescued from danger, or from ship wreck, *in some mysterious fa- 
shion, by the twin If these ^^sons of the sea” were stars, 

it may mean that, being driven out of his reckoning by a stonn, 
he steered home by their aid. Turvasu and Yadu also maxe a 
sea voyage, which is often mentioned as if it were something 
wondeiful. In both these cases no country is named, and the 
localities (as almost everywhere else) are left in vexatious and 
perplexing obscurity. The legend of Bhujyu is sufficiently cu- 
rious. We quote it in its most detailed form from vol. 1, p. 307. 

Tugra verily, AswiNS, sent fhis son) Bhujua to sea, as a 
' dying man parts with his riches ; out you brought him back hi 
‘ vessels of your own, floating over the ocean, ’and keeping out 

* tlie waters. Three nights and three days, Nasatyas, have you 

‘ conveyed Bhujya in three rapid revolving cars, having a hun- . 
^ dred wheels, and dravni by six horses, along the dfy bed of the 
‘ocean to the shore of the sea. This explbit you* achieved, 

‘ As\viks, in the ocean, where ther^ is nothing tc^ive support, . 
‘ nothing to rest upon, nothing to cling to, when ^u brought 

* Bltajya^ sailinf in a hundred oared ship, back* to his father’s hoube.” 
The Aswins^re now supposed to be the three slSirs of Aries.^and 
are represented by a horse’s head in the Hindu zodiac. This ac- 
cordb. with the three -wheeled car given to them in the Rig- Veda 

* Piofcs^or Wihon raJls this hcast a offers inc pTei)hant*^ ami giai civ ivhe 

tin r it maj not h< the biiathenum Is not iirtya na husU “ the cliphantof Mriga^** 
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( Voh 96.) The hundred wheels of the text are tliejiun- 

drod oars. *Heve we have evidently one of the first piratical expe- 
ditious oa record'^ but while Jason had only one ship^ Bhujyahas 
three. It is further interesting, as showing that, in these primi- 
tive times, the Jiindus had the courage to stand out to sea, and 
to steer by the sun and stars. 

The Bajahs sent ambas^dors to one another There w&rc 
halls of justice/’ halls and chambers of sacrificee but apparent- 
ly no temples and no images. They had sarais (caravanserais) 
on the great roads, which wc‘re often infested with robbers. 
They had doctors and drugs of all kinds, under the^ special ]>a- 
trouage of Riffr’a and the Astoivs : and, for their amusement, they 
had puppets and stage exhibitions. ( VoL 3, p. 185. ) 

The social position of woman was considerably higher than 
it is in modem India. She is eixiken of kindly and pleasantly, 
as the light of the dwelling.” The Kishi and his wife converse 
on equal terms, go together to the sacrifice, and practice aus- 
terities together. Lovely maidens appear in a )>roce&sion. CJrown 
up unmarried daughters remain without reproach in their father’s 
house. On the other hand, wo have a case of polygamy -01' the 
most shameful kind. KahHvaty one of the most illustrious of the 
Bishis, nmrrics ten sisters at once {vaL 2, jk 17) ; and, if the tone 
of female sdeiety is to be judged of from the wife of a liislii, or 
from a lady who is herself the author of a Sukta, women, in those 
da^a, were no better tliaii they should be. 

A gallant, deep^ drinking, high feeding race were these wild 
warriors by the Indui*. They rushed to the fight rejoicing in 
the ‘‘ dust of battle.” They .made forays far and wide ; and would 
have nothing from the gods short of a hundred winters. Since 
‘ a Inindred years” says the Kiohi Gotama, ** were appointed (for 
* the life of man) interpose not, gods, in the midst of our passing 
‘ existence, by iiitlicling infirmity on our bodies.” Vol. 1, p. 
230 ; and many a cow must they have stolen, and many an enen\y 
must have gone down beneath their lance, ere tlie hundred 
winters” passed away. With lance and battle axe, shining 
• helmet, >arnibhod mail inlaid wdtli gold, sharp sword, and war- 
horse in s]>leDdid trappings, arc we llot transported to the 
days of chivalry, to the knightly barons on the banks of the 
Bhine ?' Apvf i/ high tournament be pi*oclaimed and lists spread, 
and the high born maiden sits in her beauty, the prize for gal- 
lant feats of arpis, woirld not words and deeds alike avouch tlie 
kingship of the East and West, the oneness of tl^ great Iritlo- 
German races? But even so, wo read, it was done on the banks 
of the Indus. Aswins,” says Kakshivat, your admirable 
^{horses) bore the car, w'hich you liad harnessed, (first) to the 
^ ' goal; for the sake of honour: kud the damsel, who was the prize, 
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' camQ through affection lo you, and acknowledged your 
^bandship), saying, you are (my) lords.” Vol. 1. p. 322. 

This lady (allegorical by the way) was won in a chariot race ; 
llama wins Sita by the bending, of the bow, and* so Arjuna woa 
JlraujmfIL Such cases, of coursrf, were always (and must ai- 
'^avH have been) rare and exceptional: but it is strange and 
startling to come upon the most extravagant flights of mediflQval 
chivalry reflected back from the Hindu Vedas. 

The picture of Hindu life end manners, at the time of the 
Macedonian invasion, diners from ours chiefly in being more 
darkly shaded. The Hindu even then had degenerated ; and 
the ‘‘ Life of an Eastern King” on the banks of the Indus differ- 
ed little in its shameful details Trom that of his modem succes- 
soi* at Lucknow on the banks of the Goomtee. 

“ The shameful luxury of their princes,” writes Curtius (Lib. 
VIII. 32^ “surpasses that of all other nations. lie reclines in 
^ a golden* palankeen, with pearl-hangings. The ^i^esses, which 
‘ be \)uts on, are embroidered with purple and gold. The pillars 
^ of his palace are gilt : arid a running pattern of a vine carved 
' in gold^and figures ol' birds in silver, ornament each column. 

^ The durhar is held while he combs and dresses his hair : then 

* he receives ambassadors, and decides cases, * * The women 

‘ j)repare the banquet, and pour out iha to^oKick all the 
‘ T7idians are yreatltf addicted. Whenever he, or his queen, 
‘ went on a journey, crowds of dancing girls in gilt palankeCns 
‘ attended ; and, when he becaui^ intoxicjitcd, they carried 

* him to his couch”: — and, if wc afe to belfevc his biographer, 
into such a vile sensual thing as tiJiis, 4 the great Alexander was ra- 
pidly degenerating. 

Turning to more important, suojccts, let us inquire what the 
Sitktas have to tell of the religion and worship of the Vedio 
Hindus. The curious antipathy of the Hindu mind to facts, 
and its ignorance of the very elements of history and historical 
evidence, distinguish tho Hindus from all other nations having a 
rich and cultivated literature. When such evidence is asked for, 
or any evidence for the truth of his religion, probably the answer 
of nearly every pandit would be, “ Our fatjiers taught us, as 
^ their fathers taught them, that the Vedas came from the moutAi 
^ of tlrahma.” * Is it true then that the mytholog^^d worship 
of the ‘present day are identical with those of the V edas, are 
derived from tliem, or closely agree with thqpi? Let it be 
remfembered that this is not a question of mere anti(iuarian lore, 
or literary curiosity. It jnay involve great results and mo- 
mentous interests. Like the recovered Bible in the hands 
of Luther, therecovered and published Vedas may prove a ful- 
crum for effecting great and large changes in the popular belief— 
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the introduction to a brighter day. For the answer is^ that they 
have 80 litde in common, that the^ must be acknowledged in all 
fairness to be . two distinct religions. Professor Wilson's calm 
and temperate statement on this point carries conviction with it : 
and we can vouch for its acburacy^ so far as the first half of the. 
Big'Veda is concerned. ^ , 

We find” writes he, " a striking difference between the hiy- 

* thology of the Rip- Veda, and that of the heroic poems and Pk- 

* riinas. The divinities worshipped are not unknown to later 

* svstema^ but there jierform very subordinate parts ; whilst 
^ those deities, who are the great Gods, the Dii M{ijores of tlic 

* subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Vedu, or 
^ are noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names 

* of Siva, of Maiiadeva, of Durga, of Kali, of Raai v* of 
‘ Krishna, n<Ter occur, as far as we are yet aware. We have a 

* Kudra, who in after times is identified with Siva, but who, 

' even in the Jhirauas, is of every doubtful origin and identifica- 
‘ tion, whilst in the Veda he is described as the father 

* the winds, and is evidently a form'^of either Aoni, or Indr a/’ 
With the single exception of an epithet Kapardin (wilh braided 
hair) of doubtful significance, and applied also to another divi- 
nity, Ho other epithet a|>plicable to Siva occurs, and there is 
^ not the ’slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last ten 

* centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively 
' ii^orshippcd in India, that of the Linga or Phallus : neither is 

* there the slightest hint another important feature of later 

* Hinduism, the Trimurtw, or tri-une combination of Brahma, 

* Vishnu, and Siva, as typified by the mystical syllable 03i 

* (a-u-m), although, according to high authority on the religions 
^ of antiquity (Creuzer), the Trimurtti was the first element in 

* the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam.” Vol. 
1, pp. 26, 27. 

Who then were the Gods whom the Vedic Hindus worship- 

? ed ? There is no difficulty in the answer. They worshipped 
NDRA*and Agni. Indra was the firmament, with all its pheno- 
mena. alone held the thunderbolt, and was King over 

Gods and men. , Agni was the element of fire.* All the other 
Gods wei^e but manifestations, or other forms, of Jbhese two. The 
relatiohshiDJ is evident between Agni and the Sun, the Sitrf/n, 
or Sura^ or Savitri of the Vedas, and a femaJ,^ divinity. But 
Indra also is frequently identified with *the Sun; incieed the 
12 •■great deities, or Adit y as, are but other names of the same 
deity, as presiding over the 12 moatha of the year. seems 
strange in the face of so significant an inference, that most of 
the btjst oriental scholars, . including even the iconoclast Bent-, 
ley, Sgrcc in attinuing that the division of the zodiac into 12 
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ei^iis was long posterior to the time of the Vedas^ ancl that the 
fiishis were familiar with the 27 Nakshatras* Xhe*^di^^ 
frequently inyoked are ilfiYra, Varum$ end k) n Umfft: 

degree Pushan Bhaga^ Vishnu^ adll Ttumhtnl Xherit hi ^SOOMi 
discrimination in these attribdt^ : hut on the whol^t tUM^ 

S le and colourless. Pushan watches over roads and traviibMr 
vashtri is the Vulcan or smith’^of the Gods. Slij^t w$n^n 
is mj^e of Vishnu : but* we have the germ of the legendary lliree 
being apparently simpjy the rise, eulminaupn, and^iiettiiig 
^ She Sun. 

Among the inferior deities, the MwruU^ or winds, h^d the 
first plac9; and next to them^ or nearly on the same leveL the 
^swins. 

These are two, apparently twins or brothers, and sons of the 
sea (Sindku). Sometimes, as ‘Dr. Wilson notices, they seem to 
be the prccursive rays of the sun,’^ at other times, perhaps 
the Bun«and moon as rising out of the sea ; so that the Vemc 
Hindus evidently had settlements on the sea coatt. They are 
almost invariably represented as having a triangular car with 
three ^ wheels, drawn by asses — while their name appears to be 
derived from asiva, a horse, which would seem to identify them 
with the two horses of the sun. Altogether thejr arc a^pernlexing 
pair : and the Suktas addressed to theih are richest of all in le- 
gend.* It can scarcely be doubted we tliink that they are con- 
nected with the primitive Hindu a^ronomy,|^which we ehall 
afterwards notice. * . 

Heaven, Earth, {Adiii and Prisni) and Ocean, arc rarely 
invoked, and the Sun has compiwatively few Suktas. Occa- 
sional laudations are given to 'rivers, especially to SaraswaH: 
and this nature worship extends so largely as to embrace the 
cow, the wood used in the oblations, and even the yapa or sa- 
crificial post. We had almost forgotten Ushas^ or tne dawn, to 
whom some of the most beautiful hymns in the Veda are ad- 
dressed. All these deities are expressly declared to be ** the pro- 

g of the heavens and the earth” {vol. 1, p. 276). No men- 
is made of the planets : for Briliaspati, or Brwihanaspati, 
t a planet, but the lord of Prayer and the. moon has no^ 
Wven a Sukta. ’ The worship of the Vedic race is briefly but com- 
prehensively described by themselves, (Asht. I. A<^y.*f. Sukt^E 6.) 
‘^The fetanders ^around associate *with (iNDBA^the mighty 


*Their connectibn with Indra (Japiter), their witroiia^e of mariners, their twin- 
bfotberhood, the two horses and stars fbund on their coinsf identify them with tho 
Dioscuri, and add much strength to the theory that the Greeks were an 
‘ Persian tribe originally, as ^eir language indisputably proves. The legend 
as is another link in tlft chain. It is singular to nnd an (‘xception^ and 
^ worsl^p ptevalling in countries so remote as India and Greece, while it had 
\ (if it ever Existed) among the parent stock in the vast regions between . 

1859 . ' • 2 3 
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*^8iin)5 the iadestruotive (fire)» the monQg(wmd>5aadthelij^hid 

* that i^ae in the 

The reB^on of the Tedaen^en, was nature worship, light care* 
less and irreverent^ animal in its inmost spirit, with lit* 

tie or no sense of sin^ no longings or hopes of immortality, no- 
thing high, serious, ^or thoughtful. There was no love in their 
wOmkip* Thqr oared only ^for wealth, victory, animal gratKi*' 
cation, aiad freedom from disease. The tiger might have joimA 
in ttheio |iniyer8<*->Grant me health, a comfortimie den, |iljpnty 
of deer tows, and strength to kill any intruder on my bOi*. 

The UeMii^ they implore’” says Professor Wilson, are for 
^ the moat part of a temporal and perjsonal description^— wealth, 
^ food, Ufa* posterity, cattle, cowsaiid hprses protection against 

* enemies, victory over them, and sometimes their destruction 
** There are a few indications of a hope of immortality^ and of 

* future happiness: but they are neither frequent, nor, in gene- 

* ral, distinctly announced.” In one or two passages 

* and his office of ruler of the dead, arc obscurely alluded to. 

* There is little demand for moral beuefactious.” — ( VoL 1, pi' 


25 .) 

8o merely fanciful, so wearisome and monotonous, so con-> 
temptuously irreveront^ are the great bulk of their prayers (to 
Indva esneciWly) that. Professor Wil&on can scarcely boUe\c 
them to oe in earnest. Take for instance the foUowing hymn. 
It is addressednSbo the girdde^s Anna {Anna Devatay known in 
Bengal as Anna Purita^y ])cr8onificd as Pitu, or material food, by 
the Bishi A^tya. {"Vol, 2,» 192 ). 


1. I glorify PUity tlie gi’eat, the upliolder, tlio strong, by wLo&e invigo- 
rating power Tnta (Indra) slew the mutilated Vrutra (a cloud) 

2. Savoury PUUy sweet Pita / we worship thee ; become our protector. 

3. Come to us, PUu, auspicious with auspicious Bids ; a soui’oe of de- 
light ; not uiqialatablo, a fiioud well respected, and having uoue (but agree- 
able iiroperties). 

4. Thy devours, Pitfty ai*c difiused tlirough the regions, as the winds 
are spread through fhe sky. 

6. ThoM (lueri), PUtf, wlio are thy distiibutors, most sweet PitUy 
who are the rchsheiH of thy ilavours, are as if they had stiff ziccks (gcAm 
to the throat ? ). 

6. The thovghts of the mightif gods are fixed upon thee ;*by thy kind au^ 
Aiitelligeut asbibtance, \liidra} slew Jhi. 

7. Wlien, Pjj^ , this (product) of the water-wealthy clouds (the rain) ar- 
rives, then dof^^u, sweet PitUy be at hand with sufficieiicy for our eating. 

B. And since we enjoy the abundance of the waters /iiid of the plants, 
tlierefose. Body, do ;tHOU grow fat. 


* Wo Hire not found these, except in the legend (for nothing is founded oil itlji 
throe brothers, called Bihhus, who for their mer^orious actions were made 
the geip of mountains of Puramc rubbish. 

t Tama is tisnally connected with the Yamuna Hver, and was porhaptwoHHW 
theu* h\ H mvuve tube. 
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9. And since we enjo;^ tSlomc^ ilijr* inixiim with boiled miHi: or boUod 

narleV, therefore, Boot, no thou grow fat. * 

10. Vegetable cake of fHed meal, do thou bo eabatantial, whoisfiMHPguB^ and 
invigorating ; and Boot, no THOtr grow pat. 

11. W 6 caatmft firom thee, Pitu.,^\y our prdiaes ae cows yield bittttf ^ 

oblations ; from thee, who art eshdarathig to tiie gods ; exhilaratilitf dao 99 
ua. ^ 

* A similar stndn the Soma pilot is addres 8 ed 5 mixed up hf 
j|M|«(urioiie association^ of which we have lost the key, with JSSm0^ 
iMwbon-^god. This plant, (the acid As*ylqna^)^ is found mily, 
(BimiSmg to Dr. Roxburgli, from the mouYitaiiis of Maaenderat^ 
all the way to the Indus, and oxt the hiUs of the Bhokn pass. 
V£gwamitr9 passes the Sutiej and Beyas to gather iti It was 
bruised between two stojies, mixed with milk or barley juice, 
aud, wdicn fermented, formed a strong inebriating ardent spIrilH^ 
probably not very unlike whisky. 

Herodotus, (Book I. 133,) tells us of a singular custom that pre« 
vailed amongst the ancient Pctbians. ‘‘ It is also” writes he, " tWr 
' general practice to deliberate upon affairs of weight, ufAen they am 
^^drviik; and then, on the morrow, when they are sober, the decisiou 
‘ to w,hich they came the night before is put before them by the 
^ master of the house in which it was made ; and if it is then ap* 

^ proved of, they act on it ; if not, they it aside, ^metimes 
‘ however, they are sober at their first deliberatidh, but in this 
‘ ease they always reconsider the matter under the inflvence of 
‘ wine.^ ^riiis drawing their iiispi];atioA from the bottle, as a trait 
of national manners, is of the oddest In other words they did ' 
nothing without drinking. Some sraces of the same habit still 
linger among their English and Traijs- Atlantic cousins ; and it of- 
ten Iiappens, that nowhere do Mixuslerb explain their policy more 
eloquently and more openly than at a Lord Mayor’s dinner. 

It appears tliat the Rhhis of the Vedas introduced this custom, 
or belief, into religion. Indra and all the gods are every where 
represented as unable to perform any great exploit without the 

S " ration of the Soma juice, or, in plain English, until they 
drunk. 

ay oui ikSbw^fl' libation reach jou exhilarating, invigorating, inebriatii.g,* 
precious. It is companiouablo, Itidra^ enjoyable, tUe o^elilllower 
of hosts, iiumortcil. ^ 

Thv mchxiety is most iuton.^e . uevcithdess thy acts ate inoqt beucfl- 
oent" (IV. 2, jt?. 169.) 

The adorable and powerful Tnjoba, pairaxiiig of the /Sdifia, uiisod with 
barley, effused at •bhe Tnkadruha rites, bos drunk ViUi Viahnu as much aa 
he wished • the draught has excited that gieatand migjity Indra tf» pciform 
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•kottaoli of himx ia M Mjboioas of Sma u o lake” (vol 3, p,60) ; 
it iwtBii like tkw ooMa< IIM. 1< 0 , $l>) 

tiff Wfiiat mUiogly, Ikoba, £w the sake of dnnkiogthe 
UbatioiM (Fofi IfJ^’ l^O 

no /Sb0taJtaoa,TApwt*d]7 shaking it'fiwmtkybea^ (Vcl, 

I 8 S,) 

jmio^ in » ctniotui eonrenq^fion (toL 2,p. 152), Indra 
Mnrttts nearly oome to blowe for tne sacHBcial food. He 1 ' ‘ 
aU. Tl^jr dmnaad an equal share: and Agmtya (we fear 1 
eally) ^ urour. Rnndrede of passages 1 

quoted td m MttuB nutport 
But gods aloao drew strength from the So/na. From 
thq siiplSe potent juice the Bis^ idso sometimes derived their 
insj^ratioii. Chuga tells us (vol. 3, p.) in plain terms “ this 

* b^trage insjSres speech. This savoury Soma, drunk on this 

* ooca^n, has been most exhilarating.’* 

** Sages and saints,” says JTuwamitra, “ drink together, with 

* the gods, the sweet juice of the Soma.” (TIL 86.) But worse 

is behmd : — a lady, named Fwtoaoaru^ writes or sings a hymn to 
.Agni, and an eiblatton, praying amongst other things, for 

the preservation ** of ooneord between man and wife but listen 
to Avatiuira's account of her, and two or three more of his bro- 

RtthU (yol. 3, p. 311.); 

** Swift u the excessive and j^rth*£ 3 tending inebriation of 

* Vishwttvara (I), Tbyata and Jmiiin : they ufge one another to 

* drink : _ they find the ednious draught the prompt giver of in- 

* toxicatioD.^ 

A praotiev busines8.1iiEe proceeding was tliis worship of Indra ; 
and it is edifying to observji the uasy terms on which deity and 
worshipper meet togctlicr. “ Sit down, Indra,” says Viswa- 
mitra, on the sacred grass ; — and, when thou hast drunk the 
Soma, then, Indba, go home.” ( Voi. 3, p. 84). " Drink, Indra, 
*tho Soma that is effused for thy exhilaration,” sings Bishi 
Bharadwcfja ; stop the friendly steeds ; let them loose : sitting 

* in our society, respond to our hymns.” ( VoL 3, p. 454.) 

*‘Who buys this, my Indra, with ten milch kine ? when' j 
shall hate sliun (your) foes, tlien let (the purchaser) give f" 
again to me. (FoZ. 3, p. 170)” 

All tlus* is melancholy and degrading — ^god, worshipper, and 
the traffic ^'^ween them. It is but a grade above the beksts, 
and surely' cannot have been in earnest Tbe introduction of 
such a worship explains the Greek story of Bacchus, and 
shows that it was not a lie invented merely to flatter Alexander. 
T|pu,4ruaken wursHp, thp reclining king, as Cnrtius punts f 
InMM to his couch by troops of oourtessms after an orgfm 
ttwe at Lucknow, and wherever he went, so attended, 

. •urrouudeU, — realise and surpass Dionysus, Silenus, aud^ 
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BacphanaU. No wofAip evev iioekecl the Bides, 
ble and contemptible than the religion of tiie Yedek 
the Soma juice then was the dhlatbu, or Iibad<Sli,^ hf tko 
Vedio worship (the Homa of Ijie PiBindd) ; and'aQoBioM ip 
laudations, meet one in almost eVerjr Surely, if h# 

^atill question whether the Ariana eame mm India or tlm 
|i|afrom Aria, the place of the*&iM in their worship ahojim 
to set it at rest^ What people in theh^aense# would 
for daily ohlaticm in their households, a pbmt in a hostile 
mn^ty, or far away to the North of Belhl, ai)d of st^hioh the 
people of Bengal and Bahar probably,, unless they ware immi- 
grants frdm the West, mosjl: likely never would have heard'? 

The worship of th^e pld Hindus was very simple. As des* 
oribed in the Suktas ^ (we borrow Professor Wdsotfa epitome) 

* it comprehend offerings, priyer, and praise ; the former are 

* chiefly oblations and libations : — clarined butter poured on 

* the flr^, and the expressed and fermented juice of the 8mia 
J plant, presented in ladles to the deities invoked, *in what man^ 

' ner, does not exactly appear, although it seems to have been 
^ bometimes sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or 

* rather on the huea, or sacred grass, strewed on the floors and 

* in aU cases the residue was drunk hy the^ assistants. — ‘JChera is no 
' mention of any temple, or any reference to a yublic place of 

* worship,* and it is clear that me worship was entirely domes- 
*tic: the worshipper himself do^s not appear to have taken any 

* part personally in the ceremony i; -and there is a goodly array 

* of officiating priests — seven, and (Sometimes sixteen — by whom 

* the different ceremonial rites are jperformed, and by whom, the * 

* Mantras^ or prayers and hymlhs, were recited.” VoU 1,/?. 24. 

The priests are thus enumerated in the text of the Veda 

1. Hotri. 

2. Potri. 

3. Ritwij. 

4. Neslitri. 

5. Agpidhra. 

6. Prasastri. 

7. Adhwaryu. 

8. Brahman. 

and the householder, who institutes the ccremonj^ Later wrTters 
introduce farthea sub-divisions ; and assign to eaNs his share of 
tiie pay, comtmted on the supposition that the gift is a hundred 
e^eu They name the proportion each is to receive, and as- 
m each his particular part in the ceremony : but, as usual, dif- 
^reconcilimly about them. The Brahman, it will be observ- 
Qulj*a priest like the others, and three of the olher ordcirs 

Tlie saerefiaal ''hamber. or hall wns «»» w •» the housq of the worshipper. 
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nodra wjvai eliarea with libtk H« «|^an to have repc^tedT 
tiba pray a— » ’and to have haeti the purohit ot foreman : and 
tlierefoM Ah private aid' iverf dajr teeremoniea, where such a 
hcsat woidd have been ahtard, ha alone did all that was neces* 
Hwjr; and tetta* witii the Invariable canning of priestcn^ 
among an niletterod race, he rose so preeminence. It is evi« 
dent also that no due was fdthidden to hear or read the V*eA|^ 
for its h 3 nnM ttsed at every saeridoe, were then the vom sfl i Mi i 
We may ttoMoibave as a matter yet s^judiee, that thougltpii^ 
daesaiK of mm$ tew rrepeatedly mentioned in the Yedas, tem 
are iw jitesisas te Sudtn ev Ksbatrya ; and that a like division 
into fwvilaeeaa pre^led amongst the ancient Persians ; the 5th 
ppcdiahly being motives, enemies and slaves. Arrian makes the 
naalher, seven | and it is easy, by taking in or leaving out 
ehtsses and profoieieas, to make them as few or as many as W 3 
pkaee. The spirit of the Veda is fiercely intolerant to all of a 
diflfisrent fiuth, or who did not conform to their ritual. The 
JEUshis intreai Indra ** to strip of their block skins but any 
thing like caste, in its modem sense, dt utterly ignores. If such 
a system as caste prevailed in these ages, it is iinposslble that no 
allasion should be made to in full five hundred hymns, out- 
spoken enongh on other matters. 

We are nber in a eondition to judge of the religion of the 
Vedas, and to irooo its relationship to other errads. The follow- 
ing tabular slatcnioiit of the number of SuAtoc tu the 500 hjuins 
translated b\ Piofcssor Wilson, addressed to each deity, sets 


their actual worship I'learly bwfore tia. 

* 

Indra, 

178 

Agni, 

147 

As wins, ... 

28 

Maruts, 

24 

Mitra, ... 

17 

Varuna, ...» 

20 

Ushas, 

11 

Surya or Sa\ itri, 

5 

Vayu, 

6 

Budm; 

3 

Briha^pati, 

2 

Sarasvq.ti, 

1 

VibhEu,t 

... ‘ ... 2 


444 

• One of the Icntt pteamnt phnuos of the slnn? «f oni day, is “ White Paa^yii 
Do those who UBO it, know tliat the Pandiis ^^cri. orr^tnall} os white a£ 
and liatl quite Ub much dislike to ** a uiggci > * ^ 

t>ioiic ui till, fu'^t Ashtttku 
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Vhie leaves leas diaa #1^ hT^tps for all tbe other pnd moM 
fontaatic deniame of their Paatheon. We have alnidf aM|l 
that they also worshipped (whatever that ntay meaiih the HghMt 
of Heaven.” 

To scholars it is evident thpl tins is nothing noce or tees ttun 
e religion of foe Persians, when they first appear on foe st 




m^jp eadera to ju^e for themselvea. It i» natoft worship : not 
mBlwhiOiro wor^p ; and (haring no idols) not idoh^rys 
^HpiMiotus writes ; — the Persians have no imagasoi the gofilh 
wo templesp nor altars, and eoninder the tieo of itoaiea a fotifh 
^This cofties, 1 think, fropi theirsnot believing the gods to haws 
^ the same nature widi men, asethe Greeks imagine. Their Wont 

* however is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 

* and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 

* give to the whole circle of the firmament ''lliey likewise ofib? 

^ to the «Ban and moon, to the cazl^h, to fire, to water, and to the 
^ winds. These are the only gods, whose worsidp has come 

* down to them from ancient times.” Book L, p. 131. The dei* 
ties therefore Were the same but the ritual was, in certain 
lioints, different They raise” he adds no altar, light no fire, 
*ofter no libations; — there is no consecrated barley cake.” 

lie brings the victim to unpolluted ground— ©fits the victim 
^ in pieces, and, having boiled the fiesh (how did he manage this 
‘ without fire?) hb lays it upon the tenderest herbage {the Jtusa 
^ grass of the Uindu), When all. is ready, one of the Magi' 
^ comes forward, and chaunts a htmn, which they say recounts 

* the origin of their gods. It is not?| lawful to ofter bacrifices, un- 

* less there is a Magus present^ Book 1., p. 132. 

Now for a glimpse of a Persian at dinner. “ The richer Per- 
^ sians cause an ox, a camel, a horse and an ass to be baked whole 

* (on their birth-day), and served up to them. They are very 

* fond of wine and drinlc it in large quantities.” Herodotus, 
JEbok I., p. 133. 

* If is certain that there were two riv al religions in Persia — the 
faith of Ormuzd and the faith of the Magi. Of the former llero^- 
dotus knows n 9 tliing at all ; and yet the great inscrij)tion of Darius 
was already engraved on the rock at Bchistun. liJie religion, 
which Herodotus writes of, was the Magian ; and his •informer 
must have been fl, fire worshipper*! He knew on public 
occasions, victims were sacrificed : but the domestic worship, 
an^ the libations there poured out, were probably concealed from 

* llerodotUB confounds Mitra^yrilii Myhtta -but the important thing to observe 
jUll Ifttrg was a Persian god. 

^ clumsy blending of thew two systems ints one is sufficient p**oof that the 

M|jPrfron}hi m*its pic^ent form, a corruirion, r*r a forgory, of a £ir I^kr datv 
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faiia. !niui would iu>^ be mreurjunupig as hie ignorance of 
very name of Ocm«Md-*-4i|iiw-'i»«da> " tbe all-knowing Lord.** 
Bat> <|iew drawbpi(i|a4 if we had no other evidence^ this 
al^fie wonld anffioe to prove that the Hindus and Persians were 
of the same feS^on ana ra^e* * ' 

The Hindu imnd^ like that of the Persians, was Mculiarly 
ceesible to Inrdgn inBuenceaj and thdr fsitl^ so far from h dlMP 
fixed and MMUrvoable, has been, as we now know, in a flou|IH» 
flux from «i0,titao of their earliest records. We have triN|H|| 
this iU a OMM gods (whom we We purposely left vtaniflSK 
alien 19 lihhttMwnu habitB of belief, and in sacrifices abhorr^W 
the filqim tWd of the Aishis. The misplaced deities are lla, 
Maid, llenu, Vayu and Bairitri. The conunentators know little 
or nothing about them; and whenever Hindu commentators are 
ignoraat of the true explanation, as a mere matter of course 
they invent a false one. So where the Veda is silent, we have 
nidWg to hope from them. ' . 

ITp to this point we hpe been treading on safe ground, and 
noticing facts where is little room, for difierence of opinion. 
We now launch forth i i!o the unknown, deeply sensible of defi- 
ciency in scholarship, and with little lei^uie for research. It may 
savour of jircsumption, so ficantily provided, to bring forward 
opinions and\ conclusipns at variance witli those of the great 
body of oriental scholars, and which, if w ell founded, will revo- 
lutionize the prevailing blcas on early Indian History. But 
the days of angry ooutroxersy arc ended ; and, if our views 
are in the main weU founded, they will lose little of their value 
with those best qualified to ^udge, because they lack the autho- 
rity of a name. 

Let us follow out, in the first place, the flint indications mark- 
ed by the names of those antiquated and forlorn deities, com- 
ing from whore nobody knows, and altogether out of place in 
the court of Indra. 

The first is Ha, or Ilita. The Veda calk her lla of the hu|i«> 
dred winters that is, very ancient. Sir Henry Bawlinson found 
on a tabled now in the Britibh Museum, a goddess called Hi, or 
Bt/at Hi, " queen of the gods,” with a list of 41 titles belonging 
to her. was aiBabylonian goddess. 

Vatu has jnoro frequent notice, and sometimes appears as 
identical w^ta Indra. At other times India is his charioteer. 
But, when distinct, .it is easy to see that therf is no fit place 
for him in the Vedic Pantheon. The haughty Maruts wait 
on Idora. Indra is their Idng, and Budia their fiither. What 
relationship then is leA for Vayu ? * Again we find a CW- 
dean Qod, whose name Jva, or Vah, is found in a royal fa mfe , 
luling^over " Ui of the Chaldees.”' The king’s name 
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mas-Jva, or Shmna^-Vahy which (^Shamas being the Sun)- id very 
near akin to Ltdra^ Vayu. This Iva, or Vah, too is the God 
of the winds or tempestS 5 and a whirlUrind, according to Sir 
II. Kawlinson, is a wind of* Iva.’’ His emblem is a wea- 
])on supposed, on the same authority, to be a thunderbolt. 
^\^writer in the Journal of Sacred Literature for April 1859, 
suggests a connection between the name of this God and the 
Jah, or Jau-veh, of the Hebrews : but we are expressly told 
in Exodus that the name Jehbvah was not known to Abraham, 
flehovah indeed is Semitic and has a totally different significa- 
tion. Yet it is not uninteresting to find a Yah or Jah, trans- 
ferred from Ur to India, amd there, out of place, yet tradition- 
ally supreme. 

•ruriiing from gods to Asuras^ we at once reject the etymology 
of the Paranas for tint term. There are no Suras in the Vodas 
cxce])t or Svrya^ the Sun, and therefore no ground for mak- 

ing A aura, the negative or opposite of S?ira, The word Asuram” 
ib translated by the commentator himself btreiigth*” or lord- 
shij).” The eueiiiies whom they hated wore lu)'^tllc neighbours 
or forc'igu invaders, whom lapse of time transformed into malig- 
nant demons. Thus the Kae-hos, or people of* Arachf)bia, were 
till ned into the fearful Fahahasas ot the pojiular bclieT, ami the 
Assyrians became Asuras. It will be observed that the rela- 
tions of the Asuraii.and Suras were originally fncndly. * Vftytt is 
even called “ Asura” in the Veda .It was after a eon diet* or 
war that it changed. For Asm k was a well-known and far 
famed God. But, allowing even the word A sura (the I^cr- 
slan Ahura-masda) to be of uncertain etym >lo^y, v\e find in the 
Vrihad Aranyaha (an IJpanishad of the \ ajur Veda) that the 
name of more than one of the ancient Kishis was the unequivo- 
^•al Asurnya7}iii,'^’' 

Tlicre are three li>t> of Jitshis given in thib F prinibliad, as 
usual differing from each other. AVe sele t a few namcb in 
winch the first and second agree. 

A trey a (Atri.) 

Bharadwaja. 

Asim. 

Au])ajandhani. 

Jiraivani. 

Asurayana and Yaska. 

Jatukamya. 

Parasarya or 

Parasartfayaiw. 

Ghrita !^ausika. 

Eight descent^ above Atreya we, come to llio mythological 
Aohuti Tvastvar {TwashtrU the Vulcan of the Grcek-^'' and the 

June, 1859. ^ A 
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Asioins, • Four deaceuts downwards from Atreya we reac\^ the 
Ootama^ Bharadwiga^ and Parasara or Parasarya of the hymns. 
Angiras is the son of ‘Pl'astvan 

. In the last of the lists we fijid following order. — Atreyi 
( Atri) Gautami^ Bharadwi^i — Parasari — V arkkaruni — Arta~ 
*hhaga^ but now removed by at least 40 descents from the devatas ! 
What is to be remarked is tBat many of thes^ are not the hanfes 
of men but of countries. • Asuri and Asurayana speak for them- 
selves. Paraa-arya is the Arian-Persian, or Parsi. Kausiha is 
from Kaush or Ivush in Aria ; and the Arta-bhaga to our mind 
Otories complete conviction. Herodotus writes that Persians 
originally were called Artcedns, from Arfa (Herat); and Bhaga 
in the Ilehistun inscription, id^ans lord or god : so that Arta^ 
bhaga is, word for word, lord oPArta (or Herat). It will be 
observed also that Assyrian is before Persian in due chronologi- 
cal order. 

The Vedas allude also to strong built cities” perennial cities” 
** stone built cities of the Asuras and, if these were in the air 
Professor Wilson observes, that they could not be of mucli 
use to Divadasa and other mortal kings, to whom with all their 
spoil they were given by Indra. It is true that the term is 
applied td* enemies in* a general sens^e in the Vcdic hymns ; 
but we have to do With itb oiiginal bearing. There is surely 
sometliin*g also ^orc than an accidental s^jonilarity between 
the*giant Asura, Bala “\he strong one ” and the farfamed Bel, 
or Baal : between , the fierce iemale Asura, Ant, so often slain 
in the hymns, and the Assyrian and Babylonian goddess 
At : between the 'Vcdic B^^lcshna and the Assyrian Davhina ; 
and between the Anna of Babylon, the Anna Perenna of 
Italy, and the Anna Puma, still worshipped in Bengal. 

Again Mr. Colebrooke finds in the 8th book of the Rig, the 
name of Nahba^ned-hhtay a son of Menu, not dwelling with 
his brethren, which has a startling resemblance to the Baby- 
lonian Nahonid ; and yet the Nebo, or Nabo, dynasty is as- 
suredly ‘ not older than Nabonas8ar747 B. C. Taking all this 
*in connection with the Greek and (according to them) the In- 
dian tradition alsQOf the invasion of Semiramis, how ascertain-n 
ed to have been the wife of Pul, and therefore later than 800 
B. C.« au<}/aulowing all these links to be more or less obscure, 
cnougli jremains fairly and clearly to indicate a connection, 
friendly br hostile, and probably both, between Assyria, Babylon 
and* India. Further, on the famous Kileh Shergat cylmdef is 
read the name of a king, Ashvr-risk^di^ who boasts of having 
conciuered all tlie Magian world.” Sir 11. Rawlinson assigns' him 
to somewhere about IKK) B. C. ; and makes him the earliest 
.Assyrian ooiKjuci or. But if these allusions in the Veda point 
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van y or all of tliem) to Assyria, it must be observed that tJhiey 
have already become vague aud legendary. If will not be 
thought pressing the matter too far then, if we assert ihat pro- 
bably gods and influences reached the Hindu'race from Baby- 
lon and Assyria. 

Not knowing the intermediate steps, we are led to Greece 
*by the Aswins, and to Latium <by Mena, whose legendary 
springing from Indra seems at least (etymologically also) to 
identify her with Minerva, springing from Jupiter. In one 
case at least we have the chain complete. Anna travels east 
from Babylon to India ; west from Babylon to Phenicia, 
accompaifles her sister Dido to Carthage, Sics thence to Italy, and 
there, the Anna Purnaoi the Hindus becomes the Anna Perenna 
of the Latians. Such is the Roman legend. Varuna too, the 
sky, or hemispheric firmament, resting on the ^waters, has ob- 
vious analogies with the Grecian Uranus. To this god, 
singly or absociated with Mitral are offered the rare and per- 
functory prayers for protection from sin, whicli appear in 
one or two of the hymns. Still no direct influences from 
Europe can be traced in the Vedas. Influences here would be 
too strong a word. They infer rather a common medium ; and 
that Mena and the Aswins^ Anna and Varuna wer^ not (so to 
speak) indigenous. 

The great horse sacrifice is allowed to have been originally 
Turanian, whether deriv ed directly from the Saksc, or indirectly 
from Persia and Media, where the ^ white horse of the sun” is ' 
an important element in a campaign of Cyrus. Mr. Atkinson 
found traces of it still lingering on the Southern borders of ’ 
Siberia. 

Nirltti or Nairitti, the dread earth goddess, of whom terror 
and deprecation were the only worship, is all but certainly the • 
evil goddess of the Hill tribes to whom the Khoonds still 
offer human victims. She seems thrust by fear, rather than 
adopted, into the Vedic Pantheon — Uie germ of the bloody 
iS^ALi and the murderers’ .BnAWANNX in a day mercifully late, 
and to the Vedic men far away in the future. • Niritti has an 
ugly look ; but, so far as we can see, there is no saliction for hu- 
man sacrifice in the Vedas. There is*a lege'hd, very early, t>ut 
latSr than the hymns, of a certain ^unah^sepasy borrowed appn- 
reijtly* from the offering of Isaac.* A king long childless makes 
a vow, that, if children are given him, he will offer his first 
befrn to the gods. He found it hard to fulfil* such a vow ^ and 
a Bishi Ajigarta offered^ his son Sunah-sepas as 'a victim in the 

* Frequent allqsions also are siade to filling into a well, and being delivered, tp 
^hich later writers have added features borrowed from Joseph and his brethren. 
The well and the wolf seem to ns only metaphors for »' trouble.’* 

3 A 
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young prlncc’a stead. The father himself binds the victim to 
tlie saci^ciat post^ takes the knife, and is about to immolate his 
own eon, when Sunah^sepas^ by the advice of Yiswamitra, prays 
to^ Yaeuna, andUt the last moment is set free. Nearly all this, 
however, is mere invention. Tim hymn, in the Yeda, (vol. l,p. 
59,) supposed to be uttered by Hunah-sepas himself, does indeed 
represent him as bound with three cords to the three-footed 
tree” or sacrificial post ; but he prays that be may see his fa- 
ther and mother again, have much jwealth, and be freed from sin ; 
and refers obscurely to some change or laalure in worship, 
which might have ofmiided Yaruna, The bonds, most probably, 
arcT but mlegorical bonds : but we have little doubt that the 
imagery is drawn from real humaa saci^ifices, offered by tlie wild 
tribes m the neighbourhood to Niritti, with unfriendly looks,^’ 
as she is expressly named in this f^ukta. The legend may per- 
Imps point to an earlier practice, which Viswamitra and his 
party set themselves ^ainbt. A god named Nairiia, of a 
fierce and evil nature, is said to have been worblupped by the 
Sidete. 

It sppoars, on the whole then, that there were two forms of 
worship^ in Yedic India; the one, domestic, universal, celebrated 
three times a day ; — the other, rare and exceptional ; but both 
blended by !» comproiiase into one incongruous whole ; and 
bothsgross, and sensual, almost beyond belief. The worship of the 
elements is clearly the ualioiial* faith, with lis offeringb of the 
fruits of the earth — boma juice, barley, milk and butter. Ani- 
mal sacrifice is froifi without, corrupted more and more, and 
at last losing sight altogether of its original im]>ort, and ooiuing 
to them ])erUaps from the wild nomads of Central Asia. The fair 
inference is that Indra and fire worship was the later form on In- 
dian ground. The so-called aboriginal tribes^sacrifice buffaloes 
and other animalb : but there is no trace of fire worbhip among 
them. On the other hand the Viswatmtras^ or Anyirasas^ claim 
the honour of lia\ ing been tlie firbt to iutroduce the worfehip 
both of Agni ai\d Indra, in various Suktas of the Veda. What- 
ever the Kishis may say, Vtswa-Mitra was not the name ol' a 
man, but of a 'body of immigrants ; — Viswa-Mitra, “the men, or 
people, of< Mitlu'a\” Whichever had precedence in time, 
there they st&nd, face to JsLee, Cain and Abel. But the 
seeds arc I'aixed, and the living God forgotten. The one 
worships dead matter, until it becomes senseless as its stocks and 
btones. The other deifies Satan, imagines foul evil and bloody 
demons, and becomes bloody itself and foul and cruel, like its 
manufactured gods. 

The origin of the first form among a rude people is easily to be 
found. Moubieur Fcrricr, the* other day, among the hills beyond 
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the Cabul river, shall tell us it was ; though for the words 
within brackets we alone are responsible. Iieis*describmg a 
temj)est, and using unconsciously almost the words of the Veda. 
“ 'Uo the roar of heaven’s artillery {Indra) succeeded tlie wiud 
^ ( Vaya) ; first in gusts (the Marnts)^ finally in a hurricane {Ru^ 

‘ nia), which tore up trees by the roots and carried them to a 
• dtstanoe. Blocks of granite w'ere- hurled down the mountain 
^ side, and clouds of dust, earth and stones, mingled with moss 
‘ and leaves, were whirled into the air, and formed clouds 
‘ ( Vritra)^ which added to the darkne&s^ a deluge of rain 
‘ followed the fearful features of this furious storm.”-^ Caravan 
Journeys^ JR. 247.) 

Here we have all the details of that terrible fight, Where Indra 
])ut forth all his might, desttoged the dark fearful Vritra, and let 
loose the rain (the cf>ws) to ferfilize the land of his worshippers, 
and to give them wealth and food. ^ It is represented as his great- 
est exploh in 18 Suktas. 

^ Such a religion could never have had any heart. It was scarce- 
ly serious. The lllshia address Indra in the most disrespectful 
and imlelioate terms/ using comparisons much too course for our 
pages; and it rapidly degenerated into wantonness,* gluttony and 
drunkenness. It still lingers in Bengal iu the worship of the 
bloody Kali, where all castes mingle togelher,,and/after a liba- 
tion of ardent spirits to the goddess, drink spirits, and eat flesh, 
as their fathers <lid in their golden Yedic prime. It is found 
also to this day in the foul and seci’et rites of the Tantras, too 
abominable for Chrisliaii ears. But what was then done openly 
and unblushingly is now done^with the feeling of shame and 
guilt. Even this is progress. 

It is not our purpose to narrate how Vishnu dethroned Indra, 
of which the germ appears in the later hymns ; how the foreim 
!Mahadeva and Bhawani came in with the Sakoe ; how Buddha 
drove both before bim, and reigned paramount in India for 
nearly a thousand years — ^he too probably a Sakyan ; or how Vish- 
nu, Brahma, Siva, Durga,-Kali, Kama, Krishna,' G-anesa, Kar- 
tikeya, and a host of new divinities, prevailed over a better faith* 
than their own about 1200 years ago, and enslaved' and degrad- 
ed the Hindu^ Our business is with Vedic times ; and we turn 
novf to another part of the field. 

l^he - Vedas in ofte sense contribute little, to liistory* or chrono- 
logy : in anotiier sense, they lend invaluable aiij. They remove 

An example or two of the less gross will suffice. “ Indra w RtrcngthenSd by 
praises, os a horse by drinking watjpr ” Ho scatters- hit enemies, as “ a horse scatters 
the flio^ with his tail and, grumbling l^causc part of the Soma Juice was offered 
to the Maruts, he thus addresses a Jlishi, ** Wherefore, brother Agastya, dost thou; 
who art my friend, treat me with disregard? .verily we know what is in t|jy mind: 
thou dost not intend to give us anything ” ( Fo/. 2, 160.) 
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mountaina of fakehood. Th^ Greek writers testify that the In- 
dians in their time were a truth-telling race ; and there seems no 
reason to doubt^ this evidence. When a legend appears in iJie 
Siiktas we tak^ it for what it is worth ; but when a Sishi tells 
us that a certain king gave hhn'^ten cows^ and dwelt in a certain 
place, he may fully m trusted for the cows, and for the names 
of the king and the country. * These are the postulates on whit;h 
we rely; it is not taking very much for granted. Usually the 
Itymn writers speak truth ; universally their Puranic successors 
write, invent, pile up, delight in falsehood. 

It is agreed that the.Vedio Hindus call themselves Arians — 
a name perhaps related to Herrt^ the jSun. Indra, say the Rishis, 
has given t!he land to the Arlans. Let it be remembered that 
as far back as thn times of ^rius llystaspes, the ean^ 
writers placed Indians on both sides of the Indub, and made India 
extend westwards fully to Candahar (Gandhara). The name was al- 
ways India, from the Sindu or Indus, the great river oi thd'country. 

Aria proper lay west from India about the Arian lake 
latterly: but the lilastern Modes and Parthians were its dis- 
tinctive* people, Arians of the Arians.” Latterly Medes, Per- 
iians, and the tribes between the Modes and the Indus were to 
a oertain extent amalgamated under one rule ; and Ariana stretch, 
ed loosely from the Indus to the Caspian Sea. Here is ground 
for ambiguity. But India beyond the Indus was always In- 
dia,” and was never called Aria by any writer, native or foreign. 
Yet the Yedic writes call themselves Arians ; and hence a theory 
that the Arian nations come from Hindustan. Some will have 
them emigrants from the Gangetic provinces, from Behar and 
Bengal. 

Is not this a parallel case ? Norman Henry, or Norman Ri- 
chard, says, God has given this land to the Norman.” It was 
truth ; but Britain did not cease to be Britain, or England Eng- 
land ; and the Normans were ?iot a British race. Another race 
was in the country before these Arians, named by them in fierce 
contempt Dasyus, or slaves.” And they made slaves of them 
(the true §ervile race” of Menu and later writers) whenever 
they, could, Wh^it the Norman was to the Saxon, the Ary a 
was to the T)a^yu : but crueller and more imx>lacable. 

It is admitted also that the Vedic Hindus dwelt chiefly on 
UlljUianks "of the Indus and its confluence : as high up as Cash- 
mUf, as low dqwn as Cutch and Northern Guzerat. Arya- 
va^tta” the Arian’s portion, as defined even in later tinfes, 
was the country South of the Sax'aswati, and North of the 
Llrishadvati.” Professor Wilson more than hesitates, and Dr. 
Wilson refuses, to believe, that tw5 branches of * the Caggar 
^{iiear Thanesur) an insignificant stream that loses itself in Uie 
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are the Saraswati and Drishadvati meant . If ao indeed 
the famous Arja-vartta” would be a little smaller than a small 
English county^ a little larger than a large ^ parish. In the 
hymn, (vol. 3, p« 504,) the Saraswati is described, as breaking 
down the precipices of the mefUntains,'* fierce, mighty, vast, * 
impetuous, overflowing her banks, having^ seven sisters,’’ as 
*iifBnite, splendid, progressive, — evidently pointing to one of the 
great confluents of th^e Indus, and absurd, as well as mogra* 
phically impossible, as applied to tiie Sursooty of the Caggar. 
To our mind, the Saraswati is most probably the Ravee, the 
ancient Iraotes, that is Ira (or Arya^vatis) andf the name Saras^ 
wata is always and only given to Ihe people of the Punjab. 

Wc shall attempt to trace their Eastern and Southern boun- 
deries, which were fast extending, as we find them in the first 
JOG hymns. Among the enemies subdued by the help of Indra, 
we find the great Arhuda^ supposed by all scholars to be Mount 
Aboo oft the Aravali hills. Another robber chief,.destroyed by 
Jndra, named A'aya(va), has two wives whom Ku tea (his con- 
queror) not very gallantljf wishes to “ be drowned in the depths 
of the Sipka river” and whose haunts are between the Anjasi^ 
Knlisi and Verapatni rivers (vol. 1. p. 268.) In the U. it. S. 
Maps, we find a town still called Kahfa^ and in it^ vicinity the 
Sipu^ Bunas or Ana$^ and Kalindi rivers; suffirieiftly identifying 
the locality of I^yava, and close also to Arbuda or Abu. As 
the Nerbudda is not mentioned *in the published hymns, they, 
had not then crossed the Vindhyan hills. They had not reached 
OuJbiN, Chittore, or Oodipore, and the river Chumbul does 
not appear to be known to th^m. • On the North, we have no- 
tices of the Jumna, Sarju, and Goomti: and one allusion to the 
Gangu. There is fighting on the Sarju between Arian chiefs : 
but they appear to have felt their, way eastward, along the base 
of the Himalaya : and their silence is a significant indication 
that, though on the verge of discovery, the great Ganges was 
yet -unknown, or that tliey knew it only in its northern course. 
They were Punjabis, Sindians, Cashmirians, Guzeilatis, and 
Delhi men, if you will: but the kingdoms of Magadha and 
Mithila and Ayodha, transferred to the times, are mere 
MYTHS. The seat of Vedic power faith anc^ learqing -(iras 
between the Jumna and the Indus: and all to ihe East of 
Dejhi,* or Indr^restha, lay north of the 28.th parallel of latitude. 
In the time of Seleucus it had come down to Patna. 

It is simply not credible that men should leave the fairest 
provinces of India to estal^Jdsh themselves on the Indus and the ri- 
vers, of the Punjab. As soon as the Arians discovered the fertil.e 
vdley of the* Ganges, tKey rushed into it, as men rush to the 
diggings in our days. But that discovery was later (perhaps 
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but a YCPy little later^ than the Vedas. There can be no reason 

S Ven, if Patna, Ouue, Mathura, Allahabad, and Oujein, were 
e original settlements of the Arians, or were Arian cities at 
all*, why the hymns and hymn writers ignore them alfogotlier, 
*and are found only in connection with the Sindu, Saraswali and 
Drishadvati (the Coggar). As soon as ever they had a chance, 
Hindu faith and Hindu literature floated down the Gangch, 
where the land' was good and rest pleasant : and the Sindu and 
the Saraswati were deserted for a richer heritage. 

Hindustan, in Ycdic times may be thus described. Along its 
western coast dwelt races different from the Arians of Vedas 
— earlier colonizers or emigrants, most probably from Assyria, 
who had a civilization of their own and *riron built cities”, and 
and with whom the Pharaohs and[ Solomon and Hiram and thd 
Cushite Arabs of Yemen carried on a lucrative trade by sea. 
This people extended gradually down the coast to Cape Comorin, 
crossed over to C^eylon, and crept up the Coromandel ceJast, till 
stopped by the (lodavery and IMahanadj. 

All the Bengal PDsidcncy and Central India was thinly and 
sporadically inhabited by a Tatar, Sak)an, or Mongol race, 
coming down from Tib(»t and Nepal. So sparse was the 
population "“Ibat in the Veda, Agni is represented as tJae 
general” of Ntt/utsha, fhe fir«t rettler ; that is, they cleared 
the ground by burning the forests : and some fine descriptions 
are given of the grandeur and terror of the sight. In the North 
West were the Arians. 

After all we can but guess at truth ; but when such guessing 
agrees on the whole with the known facts, it helps to give an 
intelligible and sufficiently definite idea of the general state of 
Hindustan, when the Vedas were being written. 

For Arian India, one (»r two localities may be identified pret- 
ty nearly from the Suktas. 

There is a Bajab Mandhatri, or Mandliati, in the hj^mns : there 
is a city, Maudhati, still near Delhi. If the city was named 
from the king, it would go far to provfe that in his time Hastina- 
pur and Indraprestha were not yet founded, for which also there 
is Puranic authority. 

Again .prince Bhujyu, or Bhoojyu, the pirate, whom we have 
already notiQed, is plainly tht name, father ot Phooj in Cutcit ; 
a nest of pirates in all 4ime. 

|^»*Among the many petfy Kajahs* (a confederacy of twenty is 

* The VediL name is liaja In the PersepaHtan mscnptions, Xerxes calls 
Inmsclf Aa</ua, or Nuka — the Greek anax and there can be no reasonable do>nht, 
that thi8 IS the tnie meaning' oi the Nayn (hniisties on Cashn^ir and jVra;>a<llia 
Thc} n cm kin<:s, not snakes Tlie tupinn« JVtda mtoNa^^and thru indenting a 
spoke ’'or&liip, i^hich latteih mat hate become leal, arc quite Puraiiic 
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mcuuoncd in the Veda (voL 1 , p. I475) one named IUrddlMHi^ 
called also Pura, is specially celebrated ; and we may gather that 
his kingdom coincided pretty nearly wiA that of Porns in the 
time of Alexander* He is at war with Su-sravas, a King whotfe 
name occurs in the Riga Taringini* as connected with Cashmere 
-perhaps an ancestor of the Abisares of Greek report 
we now turn to the Puranlc account of the periods, dynasties, 
laces, genealogies and kings of Vedic India. It looks imposing, 
minute and circumstantial. The two great nasties of the Sun 
and JMoon, branching off into separate kingdoms ; the four ages 
oi the wo^ld, with an accurately defined* list of kings for each, 
and these lists so framed as in appearance to strengthen and &up- 
])ort each other, — containing mso the very names found in the 
\^Pdas, with an elaborate system of dynastic changes, of inter- 
marriages — all these, sanctioned as religion, and received with 
universal^ national consent, take the imagination by storm, and 
impose on the calmest and clearest reason. 

• It is only when it is found by nearer approach or unexpect- 
ed testimony that this giant is a man of straw, that one wonders 
al oneHj own blindness. ^ 

The Hindu of the middle ages had an mciedihlo 

i)ndness for elaborate falsehood. imd^i^inslakin^ 

>>liu'li they devoted to this purpose, fill ipiucT with aiui/e- 
meiit. Was ther^ ever anything oKowluic in tlu& wide wj Id 
like the Raffliava Pandavya ^ Whafrwa^s^the K ighava Paudavya 
Colcbrooko shall tell us. " Thib e\tr loidpiary poem” >vij tea 
he, is composed with studied ambiguity ; so tliat it may, at 
‘ the option of the reader, be interpreted ii -3 relating the lii'^tory 
^ of llama and other descendants of Dasaiatha, or tnat ol Yudish- 
‘ thira and other sons of Pandu.” The example ol* this singular 
s<}le of composition ha<l been set by other writer'^; but none 
like Caviraja *^told tioo distinct etoiics in llie samt* woida I” We 
lake a single sentence as a specimen. It may he translated, 

‘•Succeeding m youtli to the kingdom of his vaiiously valiant father, who 
‘depaited tor heaven, he dwelt "happily m the ( ity of >t^or/yr/, which was^ 
‘ adorned with elephants, and ujdjcLl the j»rospoiiiy of Ins icfiiLiu ” 

• 01 

“ Succeeding m youth to the kingdom of las Pl-thei lirluframm/ttyhi dwt,lt 
i happily ID the peaceful city ot auspicioi»ly inhabited by 

t J)h} itar^htra P 

The Sanskrit ^ erse will be found in Cpiebrooke’s Essays, (vol. 
2 , pw 100 ;) and so the poem goes on from beginning to end. ^ 

The men that could contrive, and the nation that could appre- 
ciate,^ such pervexrted efforts of the imagmalion, were woithy of 
erch othei. . In such a s^il only the Yogas and genealogies of 
Piiran.1^ could take root, and grow up lo Ilea^oii. Ail thi » 

.)lM 
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maAB of oapies and dynasties and ages is nothing else th^n au- 
dacious falsehood and invention^ the little leaven of truth con- 
tained in it being the names of a few Vedic kings, stuck here 
and there apparently at hap-h%sard, which, because tlicy repre- 
sent truths, suiSce of themselves to dissolve the monstrous fabric, 
and to disperse into thin air this enchanted castle in tlie cloulds. 
Whatever facta they contain depend wholly on the authority ot 
the Vedas. There are no other (there never were any other) 
sources of early Hindu history jenown to them or to us. We 
speak of the time before Darius Hystaspes and Alexander. 

Supposing even the .Vedas still unknown, and taking the lists, 
as we find them in Prinsep’s Usefu} Tables, one’s fai^li requires 
a very strong digestion to get over the first 2 or 3 pages. Set- 
ting down as facta not to be questioned, tlxat two dynasties carnc 
down in, direct succession from the Sun and Moon, and that two 
out of the four Yogas are chronologically determined by the 
heroes of two epic poems, as real fiesh and blood, in all probabi- 
lity, as Lancelot de Lao, and llinaldo, or King Arthur himself 
and Lucius, Emperor of Home, we* find the two solar dynasties 
of Ayodhya and Mithila starting from the same point.; — but 
Kama, the 60th King of Oude, marries Sita, the daughter of 
the 22nd King of MiYhila — the chronological gap between them 
being at leact 400 j^oars. If we attempt to put things right by 
supposing 30 or 40 names to have dropped out, then what is the 
value of the lists ? 

Turning back to the beginning of the lilithila list, and the 
Puranic beginning of Hindu history, we find at the head of it 
Nimi, JanaUty Udvasu, Nandiverdkana. !Nimi runs through near- 
ly all the Yogas ; but to our amazement we find among the kings 
of Magttdha, less tliau 100 years before Ciiandua Gupta, all 
the other three, Jauaka^ Udvasu and Nandiverdhana again. Sir 
W. Jones places their first appearance more than three thousand 
years before Christ ; their second is little more than 300. 

Wc could iK>int out many more contradictions and absurdities 
like these : but it is not worth while. Lists -that vary, inedn- 
^gruitics, extravagant and revolting fables with no redeeming 
poetry, auadhronisms, falsehood of every shade and degree, 
Irpm the cplain bbld lie to the sublime of elaborate subtlety, — 
form the staple of all the Puranas. It is sometimes really amus- 
ing. Tlie‘writer of the Vishnu Parana, in such a simple matter 
as a list of rivers, ^Suts down all he can remember (some twice 
over) and then, thinking his list not sufficiently imposing, fiUs it 
up with the names of about a dozen Rtshis taken bodilv from the 
Vedas ! 

Partly from the skill and elaborateness of the fiction, and 
partly, horn the mutual &iq>port which the Braliminical writers 
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gave, each other — astronomy , poetry, legend, chronology*<aiid his- 
tory all helping on the deceit — ^it has been the -custom with mo- 
dern scholars, to receive with certain reservations, but after all 
to receive, the dynasties reah dynasties, and with considerable 
latitude as to their beginning to have faiths as historical eras, in. 
two or perhaps three of the Yoffos. What is the verdict of the 
T^ll^-Veda? It knows nothing of^such periods. Their names 
are not once mentioned in the Veda ; nor is nay allusion made 
to them. Itmknows nothing s>f Solar or Lunar races : knows 
nothing, and can indeed know nothing, of Ayodha, and Kaai, 
and Mifhila, and Vesali, and Magadha, or even of Tndraprestha ; 

hilc the l^uranas on the other hand know nothing of dynasties in 
the Punjab or on the Indus. 

•Were the Vedas then written before the Puranic dynasties? 
The chief names in both are alike ; and the Puranic dynasties go 
back to the Snn and Moon. 

The rEUioTiale of the whole matter is not far to seek. In that 
after time, when the Arian name was dead, and Indian empire 
was transferred to the Jiftnna and Ganges, each court had its 
tribe of Brahmans, 
concocted for each 
old Vcdic names, 
filled up with kings 

Again what mention is made in the Eig-Veda of the great 
demi-gods, or AVatars, Eama and Ei'tshna ? None. There is 
only one possible way of accounting lor the complete silence of 
the Vedas. Kama and Krishna were later than the hymns. 
Were it otherwise, every hymn wopld be full of their exploits. 
We cannot here keep out the genealogies. We find a group of 
Vedio kings In immediate succesbion ; Mandhati, Purukutsa, 
Trasada^u, and two princes, who write a hymn along with the 
latter, Tryaruna and Aswa-medhaya. Four of the^e arc found 
in Mr. Prinsep’s first list and in the same order, with a break 
howQver of Jive names between Trasadasyu and Tryaruna.' 
Mkndhati is in the lists the 20th from the head, and forty names 
before Kama. Allowing 13 years as a fair average for so long* 
a succession, Mandhati will be about 250 years from the bun, 
and 500 before Kama. 

Let us now take a second group o{ kings from rtie Veda. We 
choose . Aswamedbaya, Nami, Chitraratha, Sunitha,* »Swanaya, 
Vrihadratha, Stidas. In Table XIX..of’Prin8ep, among the 
Paivdu princes of Indraprestha, we have tlfe corresponding 
Puranic group, Aswamedbaya, Nami, Chitraratha/ Sunitha, Su- 
naya, Vrihadratha, Sudas^ but all these princes, acfouling to 
the Puranas, reigned in Delhi after the death of Juduhtii ! Su- 
das was full 250 years later. Let us look this matter fully in 


, to please the monarch and the people, 
a genealogy, held together by a few of the 
running back to the.Sun or th(L-Moon, and 
invented at discretion.* 
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the face^ usjng the short 13 'year averages, instead of the fabu- 
lous periods of the Furanas. According to the lists, Mandhati 
is 500 years before Rama, Rama 450 before J udishtir, Aswa- 
medhaya about &0 years later. The Furanas therefore put about 
1,000 ^ears between As wamedhaya, and Mandhati’s grandson. 
The Big-Veda affirms, as we have already seen, that they were 
eonfmpoTarml ‘ 

Mare important results follow; Rama is nearly 700 years 
earlier l3ian Sudas, 500 later than Mandhati. With a mere 
chango in the figures, this is true of Judishtir, and tlierefore of 
JErishna also ; and so, we are led to the inevitable conclusion, 
tliat Rama and Krishna are only poetic heroes, and tio not be- 
long to authentic history and the Vpgas vanish into their air. 

It is thus indirectly that the silence of the Veda is often mos'c 
valuable than its express testimohy. 

It will be observed that we have chosen groups rather than 
individual Kings, to avoid being misled by casual similarities of 
name. Our next step leads to the history of a single monarch, 
a conqueror and a poet, once the pride of the Indo-Ariaii race, 
and, if we mistake not, yet again to become famous. I^e has 
many names Dhodasa, Atithigwa, Aswattha, Frastoka, Srinjaya, 
and (Inst •and most interesting) PuRU. Three of these names 
are iounci in one vcrsc.(t?<;/. 2, p. 34.) 

For Fiini the giver of offerings, for the mighty Divodasa, 

* tli»Hi, ludr i, the dancer^ hast destroyed ninety cities. — For Ati- 

* tlilgwn, Iho fierce (Indra) hurled Sambara from off the moun- 
‘ tain, beston ing (lipoa the prince) immense treasure.” The 
ninety, or ninety-nine, cities of Sambara are wearisomely fami- 
liar to the readers of the hymn^ ; and Sambara was probably an 
ancestor of the Sambas, whom Alexander found ruling the hill 
country on the lower Indus. 

But first ^to have done with the lists) as Divodasa, identified 
by two of his sons and by there being no other Divodasa, he is 
king of Kasi (Benares,) and 12th in direct descent from the 
Moon. .This *will make him only ^150 years from the fountain 
head. As Puru, with two of his sons more obscurely intimated, 
ho is the head of the line of Furu, and 16 descents earlier than 
BiptARATAn who, in the Vedas, is represented as his ancestor. 
Here he is less than 100 yenrs from the fountain head. Again, 
as Atithi, (the only Atithi in the lists,) he is .Rama’s grandson, 
and full 700 years behind his former time. There is another 

u 

o 

* Bam^ is nowhere fonnd, exce])t m the apociyphal list of Kings «f Onde. 
Krishna is named in the Vedas, once a& a Rishi, frec^iientlv as an Aiura, destroy- 
ed b} Indra, with 50,000 other Krishnas, as black as himself* His name is no \ihere 
toniid in the lists. Jodishtib the i<iUST, appeals as a blind King in thp Rajah 
Ta 11 t'boiit iuid'i\ny between A^ka and Vikramadityal 
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anJ a curious blundei in regard to this king ; in all that relates 
to Iiim, the lists are singularly unlucky. They c^I him a BuA^ 
didst It will be seen at once how this arises. Divodasa is very 
much akin to 'Piyadasi/ the grandson of Chandra-gupta: and 
they have mistaken the one for*^he other. 

We have now done with the lists. Wo trust that we have 
'Indicated the way; and that others with greater talents and 
greater leisure, the amiable learned and accomplished Lassen, 
Dr. Muller, our own two Wilsons, Sir Henry Bawlinson and 
INIr, Latham, will thoroughly clean out the vast Puranic stable, 
sweep away its mosses of foul deceit undisturbed for centuri^, 
and let Tlie sweet air and the clear light of truth into the early 
history of India. 

• Tlie identification of t>ivodasa with Puru will be a decided 
step in advance, pregnant with important consequences. A direct 
text has been already quoted. There is al&o strong collateral 
evidence. Yayati had five sons— Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu 
and Puru. Here the Puranas and Vedas are at 'one. Yayati 
liowcver was not their father, but a remote and perhaps mytho- 
logical ancestor. We may accept them however as five brothers, 
descendants of Yayati. Turvasu and Yadu arc frequently men- 
tioned together in the Veda in connection -with a vovage or inun- 
dation, from which tliey escaped in safety. ^hey con- 

temporaries of Divodasa? In a great battle, ol which wc shall 
speak immediately, Turvasu is dmivered to Srinjaya, cither Di- 
vodasa, or his father : for Divodas*a i» Prastoka, is Atithigvan, is 
Aswattha, is the son of Srinjaya, as we are told by (larga, {vol, 3, 
ppA 74^9 475), who receives cows, clothes, food and gold from him. 
In another place he is named Bitarata, that is a descendant of 
Bharat, as he may be here named Srinjaya, as a son of Srinjaya. 
In any case, he is contemporary with Turvasu and Yadu ; and 
may well be their brother, or the celebrated Puru, as the Veda 
expressly declares. 

We have also a clue to his locality. The father of Srinjaya, 
or Bbadriaswa, was Deva Vata. We have a hymn of Devavatu 
(vcL 3, p. 23), in which he describes himself as the son of Bh^- 
rav and dwelling on “ the frequented banks of the Drishadvati, 

‘ Apaya (the Beas ?) and Saraswati.” .We know thqj Puru ^ave 
liisi name to a dynasty ; we know that the Kingdom, of Porus 
was h^re or in the immediate neighbourhood : and vm venture to 
bdiiove that the Puru of the Veda was the ancestor of the gallant 
aqd high* spirited Porus, the one worthy antagonist of Alexander 
the Great. 

But, if we are not strangely' mistaken, the history of Divodasa 
giv^s us a ,Vedie date — tjiat is, the means of determining within 
two three cehturies the time at which he reigned ; and thence 
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a nearer; approach, than the most judicious guessing, to thejreal 
^era of the Yoldas. . 

Dlvodasa was a warrior and a conqueror. He conquers and 
dei^trojs many cities of Sambara, reserving one for his own use. 
Hd makes a successful raid os far V Parnaya. (Can this be Pur- 
nljra ?) In hia old age, at the head of a confederacy of twenty ^ 
Kings, Kutsa and Ayu bcfng the chief, he leads an army 6f ' 
60,0l>9 (the Rishis delight in oda numbers) against the mighty 
^ but youthful Su^sravas,’^ is defeated, and compelled to submit. 
This war, we beHeve, is the historical foundation for the tradi- 
tional great war’^ of thp Hahabharai 

The most interesting epoch of hia history however remains to 
be told. Alone, or along with hia father, and in alliance with a 
Rfyah Abhivarthin, he carries on a war with the Persians, is 
defeated at first, but finally overlhrows them in a great battle. 
Bis own brother Turvasu appears to fight on the Persian siie, 
which would agree with the tradition of Puru’s obtaining the in- 
heritance in preference to his elder brothers. It is stated indeed^ 
in the Veda itself, that Turvasu and Yadu were denied inaugura- 
tion. 

For this battle we have the indisputable contemporary au- 
thorit}r of Um Rishi Oayga, who receives part of the spoil of 
Varchin and^’Sambara. / The Rishi Bharadw«*ija gives like testi- 
mony to the liberality of the two conquerors. We quote Bha- 
radwaja (vol, 3, p, 437). 

6. Favouring Abbyavartin, sou of Cbayainana, Indra destroyed the race 
of Varahika, killing the^descendautaa of Vriohivat on the Haeiyu-piya, on 
the eastern pait, while the Western (troop) was scattered through fear, 

6. Indra, the invoked of many ' thirty hundred mailed ^varriors were 
coUettod together on the Tavva>~vati to acquire glory : but the Vrtchhats 
advauoing hobtiloly, and breaking the sacrificial vesselsy went to annihila- 
tion. 

7. He, whose bright prancing horses, delighted with choice fodder, pro- 
ceed between, gave up Turvasu to Sriiijaya, subjecting the Vrichivats to the 
descendant of Deva-xata. 

Bhavadwaja adds that Abhyavartin gave him two damsels rid^ 
ing in cars, and twenty cows. 

* All will achnit, that a western” troop near the Hariya-pya 
(Aria Palu^nEow the labq of Seistan) called Yarasikas, can only 
be the JnHpi; ; and this is the name Professor Wilson gives 
them iMjlpi^ishnu Parana.* That the Hindus made incursions 
quite sflKrrom home we learn from {vol, 3, p, where Na- 
niuchiaB^ua sppken of, an enemy of Rinanchya, Raja of t{ie 
llusamasi-^ The slave mode women his weapons. What will 
* his fciUrfo hosts do unto me ?” . 

Monsr. Fcrrier, in his most interesting Caravan Journeys,” 
fell the hji-mak Hazaras on the* Murgab riter, and other 
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trit^es about Dev Hissar^ more to the North and Ead.t Their 
women take part in every wai% manage the horse, the sword, and 
the firelock. Their courage amounts to rashjicss, and they are 
more dreaded than the inen.for cruelty and fierceness." '*116 
himself saw them under fire in the foremost rank. (See pp. 194, 
and 237.) It is, and sO far as they know, has always been a 
fiational custom. Here we hav^ an intelligible explanation 6f 
the Amazons of Alexander, and the ** female hosts” of Namuchi. 

^ Taking it for granted than that Dlvodasa fought with Per- 
sians, if those Persians held the faith of Ormuzd* the lichistun 
inscriptfon amply explains the hatred, they would feel for the 
Hindu fire-worshippers, and their breaking the sacrificial vessels. 
We are not without hopes that* Varcliin, and the Vrichi^ orFari- 
mhi-vats^ may yet be explained. At present, we would suggest 
for Vrichi- vats —the translation Persian lords, or Persi lords — 
the vat being the Sanscrit, Vati or Pati. For the v and /y, arc 
usually* interchangeable ; and Parasi and are the same 

word. 

We have no right, historically, to believe in a ^er^iall army 
before tlie days of Cyrus: but the Behistun inscription autho- 
rizes six JCings before him. The earliest of these can scarcely 
be placed more than 6Q0, or 650, B. C. i and it majj^be supposed 
that the Persians first became an independent, or at any rate 
a district, kingdom, during the great Scythian invasion in the 
reign of Cyaxare's. 

This might indeed have been the external force that drove 
the Viswamitras into India. The Visw&mitras are known as • 
Kushikas or Kaushikas ; that is fhey came from Kush, to this 
day the name of a river near the Aria Palus, where M, Fcrrier 
found the ruins of a large place calletl Kussamf The Kuslian, 
he tells us, were a famous Scythian race, who held Balkh in 
remote antiquity. Sir H. Rawlinson found iheir bricks, with 
cunei-form Scythic legends at Susa and on the Persian Gulf. 
Wc hold that the Scythians did not come to the Cushites ; but 
that the Cushites colonized Mongolia, as they c6lonized Arabia, 
Etluopia and the N. Coast of the Indian Ocean. 

Ii^DEA himself is called (\ol 1, p. 27) a son dfKubika ; the 


It is certain, from his own record, that Dai'iu*> II^ ata«pc-5 worshipped Ormuzd ; 
and it may fairly be •inferred that the Magiau tiro woi ship was most pi i valent m 
Media. Bat wo caneseo nothing dualiHtic in the mscnprioii 1 he “ Iil” is not applied 
to Ahriman, bat to the Magian sect; and tlic*iniiiic of«Aliinnan has iiowlicro 
yef been found on bnck, c> Imder, tablet, or inoiiumcut 

t How largely Cush is a loc^ nomcpcliituro in Central Asm ! The C'a«ipiun Sea 
Cashgar, Caslimere— !^as— Saks (Sacm or Cossacks) Cancus — as (Iwlias-mouii- 
tair) — Cosb^iei, or Cissh in Poriia, the Bal-ICash lake and the of the text . 
aud tiicbc arc biLt*a mere bample. 
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' Viswami^fM we Kii$liikaa» wbile FurukutM, eon of Mandhati ia 
a Oirikehita” that is, from the neighbouring town of Ghirxahk. 

ttetaraing to Divodasa, his genealogy upwards runs thus : — 
Divodasa, primaya, Devavata, Bharat, who is traditionally son- 
in-law of a “ Yiewamitra.” 

If we are correct in dating the introduction of fire and Indra 
worship by the Viswamitraa (supplanting an earlier Sun wor- 
ship by earlier udhaigrante) from toe Scythic invasion, these five 
descents will bring Divoaasa very nearly or quite to the time 
of Cyrus; wid wo may sujmose the engagement to have taken 
place with some Satrap ( Kskatra-pa),i6it by Cyrus,, when he 
was occupied with his great 'Median, Lydian, or Babylonian 
campaigns : or it may even have been during the rebellious and 
troubles in the early days of Darius Hystaspes. By a curiuiA 
coincidence Bentley places Garga (the bard of Divodasa) in 
d46 B. C. ; and the cautious Protessor Wilson suspects an allu- 
sion to the BnddhistB, which could not well be earlier than 5 15 
B« C« ^ ^ I 

Our conclusion amounts to this. Certain hymns and certain 
kings are not older than 600 years before the Christian era. We 
have not data for e\$n guessing how far the eariien hymns go 
back into ahtiquity. They may have formed part of the Mtigian 
ritual in anotheV land ; We know that they were first sung on the 
hanks of the Indus by the Viswamitraa. 

. A* word in conclusion ‘qn VeiBc astronomy. There is no 
mention of lunar mansions. Tlie year consists of 360 days. The 
cycle for wordiip is five years, in the last probably there was an 
intercalary month, to adapt the lunar to the solar year, or year 
of the seasons. We find only one name of a constellation or 
division of the heavens. It is Tishya, The same name, as the 
name of a Montu, and a sign, is found in an edict of the famous 
Piyadasi. The ancient” names of the months therefore, as the 
Puranas call them, are later than Asuka, for nothing like 
Tishya is found among them, or in any Puranic work. 

We would identify the Aswins with Cancer. ’ Praesepe (the 
cluster) is the .chariot There are three stars forming a triangle ; 
and two of these Greeks and Homans alikb called ‘ the Asses” 
(Aselli, Onbi) fooifi the 'earliest times. This accords with the 
chariot, the^ 3* wheels, and the two asses of the Vedio Aswins 
(the riders, Aswa, a horse, or lord of hdrses)* too dosqly 

for a mere otmmence. .Ninety degree from Cancer, are the 
three, stars in j^ics, which os Indra is twice called a Bam, may 
be accepted as the horae’a head (an asterism of three stars), or 
thei)lacc«f the vernal equinox. The Aswins will then repre- 

* Au (wrlj dyiiasM, I'robnbh tbinn, mnj be traced in the li&ts. 
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sent the upper Solstice ; and Pushan^ riding on his,ffoat^ the 
lorfer, on capricorn. Such a position they actually *held between 
500 and 600 B. C. Vedic astronomy therefore was of the rudest* 
Ilow baseless are the notions of it derived* from the Pttc®- 
' nic age may be ju^ed of by 4he fact, that Bentley, from as- 
tronomical observatims, places Bama about 900 years before 
Christ, and Krishna flOO years after the Christian era. We sus- 
pect he really wrote 600 before it. 

There is a curious abstraoW Vedic astronomy in the 2nd Ash- 
taka, Vol. 2, pp. 126, &c., of which the following is an epitome. 

I have seen the Lord of men with s^ven sons.” Sayaua ex- 
plains tUhse to be the seven solar rays, — whatever that may mean. 
Compared with other pa^sage»it would really seem to m^n the 
§pven colours of the spectrum. In vol. 1, p. 62, there is a dis- 
tinct allusion to the Zodiacal light. 

The 2nd verse shows that they had a week of seven days. 

Tliey*yo1ce the sevpn to the one-wheeled car: one horse, 
^ named seven, bears it along.” 

The 11th and 48th verses intimate thp division of the year in- 
to 1? months, 360 days, or 720 days and nights. The felloes 
‘ are twelve ; the ’wheel is one within it are collected 360, 

^ which are, as it were ipoveable an^ * immovea^e,” v. 48. 

Seven hundred and twenty children in pairs abide in it (the 

* twelve spoked wheel.”) 

For the cycle df five years, the .earliest in India, we have ^ all 
‘ beings abide in this five spoked rcvdlviiig wheel.’’ V. 13. 

They divided the year into three seasons, as we now do, the 
hot and cold weather, and the rains i and into six (perhaps a more 
ancient divi&ion) of two months* each. The earliest names known 
to us for these are the following, whether they were Vedic 
names is another question : — Vasanta (spring or flowery,) Grish- 
ma (the hot season,) Var&lia (the rainy,) Sarada (the sultry sea- 
son,) Hemanta (the frosty season,) and Sisira(the dewy season.) 
The Hemanta indicates a Northern people; and the whole ar- 
rangement reminds one of .the French Directory, with its Flo- 
real, Germinal, &c. For the three seasons, verse 2nd tells of 

the three axled wheel for the six of two months each, and 
the one intercalary month, we find in v. 15, — ofthflse that are 

* bdrn together, sages have called the seventh ilie single born ; 

‘ for six are twins,' and are moveable, and born of the gods.” The 
luni-solar ycar*and ascending and desoenJing signs are noticed 
inwerse 19, ending “ Those (orbits) with thou, ^oma and Indra, 

^ (the Moon and Sun) hast made, bear along the worlds.” When, 
in a Sukta abounding in such minute details, we find no notice 
of the 27 or 28 lunar maiftions, we may be very sure^they were 
not known to the writer, and are therefore later than th6 latest 

Jlwe, ISja 3 c 
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Vedic tunes.. Any observations therefore, pretended to^ be 
founded on them,, can only be forgeries, or parts of that elaborate 

S 'em of computing backwards m later ages which has given a 
tions antiqmty to tihe astronoqiiy of the Hindus. 

The Sukta frpm which we* have quoted, is given to Eishi' 
Dir^ha-tamas, the son of Mamata : in otii^ words, long conti- 
* Btung ignorance, the son of°e^oti8m,” evidently a name fur the 
* nonce.” It is very lonj]:, containing 52 verses, full of mysticism 
and timey, iuod not fri^ut gleams of poetical genius. ^ It has 
been askeid bow. long tima [mould be allowed for the interval 
between the rude, hearfy, inartificial Vedic hymn, and ^e subtle 
and elaborate Upanishad.^ Unless I^.Saktas, ascribed to Drigha* 
tamaBu, are an interpolation, thetre wasno interval at alL They 
are in form and substance an Upa^had, differing only from the 
other Upanishads in the absence of the puerility and the unut- 
terable nlth that characterize. Brahminic literatur<^ In the 
Brihad Aranynka alone, we find page .after page which the 
translator darra not render into Engusn. The Vedic hymns are 
rarely coarse, s1^ seldomer indelicate, and never filthy. That 
came in with Siva— personified foulness. 

We cannot here enter on the interesting field of comparative 
philology *, ^r is it neoessaiT. There is no dispute that the 
umguage of the Vedas and ot the Fersepolitan inscriptions was 
substantially the same. 

We now take leave df the Kg-V^a, and' submit the views 
which we have suggested^ for the decision of those (J^ualified to 
judge. 
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Art. Viri.' — The Life and Times of Carey ^ Marshman and 

W 7Td, embracing the History of the Serampore Mission. By Joh!K 

Clark Marshman. In two Volumes. London : Longmim^ 

Brown, Green, Bfengmans, and'Boberts. 1859. " 

The prevalent feeling in lliis ^untry in regard to Mission 
work is undoubtedly one of resignation. No clftss now ventures 
openly to deride or discouifteiianoe the object to be attained. 
Here and there, perhaps, some Hindooieed European may still be 
found, wbo de.clares Christianity little ^better than Hindooism, 
holds Missionaries to be overpaid hypocrites, and would if he 
dared subject the ** saints’’ to penal legislation. More frequent- 
ly officials may be discovered who TOlieve the Empire in itself 
so rotten, and religious discussion so politically dangerous, that 
their fears render them actively antagonistic to me slightest 
* tendency to a proselytizing tone.” Still more common are the 
•men of decorous lives and unimpeachable experience” who 
hold the attempt to conveA, foolish or wise in other lands, a waste 
of power in Hindostan. This section includes many who are 
sincerely desirous of seeing Missionaries .prosper, provided they 
have no trouble and are not unduly taxed, and whom success 
would warm into something like a temporary enlhusiasm. On 
the ftther hand there are few now even of the warmebt friends of 
Missionary effiort who look forward *to RRJ immediate result. 
There is perhaps not ,one, worker or layqian, who dare afiyrm 
that India will be converted within the century. They aic 
content to abide the will of the Lord, but manifest amidbt their 
patient trust precisely the feeling entertained by the worldly 
section of the community. The latter hold the work good, even 
emphatically good, and to be pursued, subscribe when conveni- 
ent, afford individual Missionaries every encouragement, resent 
any official check placed upon their efforts, but expect nothing. 
The disparity between the labour expended and the result ob- 
tained, the slight impression Christianity has made \ipon the 
mass of Asiatics, the low character of the majority of converts* 
the egregious vanity which obscures tbe virtjies of the lew, and 
abpve all the rooted conviction of white men that ^mething mbre 
than Christianity, is necessary to turn « natives” yito men, all 
thei^e * causes have combined to produce a. feeling of uttei hope- 
lessness. That God will one day reveal hi« power, and that 
preaching is meanwhile a duty, are principles they accept. *But 
they accept them as they accept the doctrine of non-rebistance, 
of -the unholiness of war, of the obligation of forgi\ eiiess, as 
things absolutely true, But which will never be carried out in 
their day. They are consequently wholly without energy iu 
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the cauee^ Bubscribe — ^but not liberally^ approve — ^but lend no 
perfloxkal aidj read reporte^but never bring the weight of 
their opinion to bear upon Missionary bodies. The public dic- 
tates arrangements in finance^ but it never presses ior any spe-* 
oial Missionary arrangement, never sttemptrto compel any par- 
tJoular course of actionr**aB fpr example a parochial concentration 
of effort, a pet notion of said publio-^never even suggests disap- 
proval at tiie uHotce of unfit or disqualified Missionaries for the 
worh; One plan is in the public bdlief as good as another, for all 
aa^ righteous and all fiiil. One man is as good as another^ 
for none v^iihout mirades will succeed, and the miraclr may be 
vouchsafed to Balaam as well as to Ebjah. The apostle and the 
professional, the Missionary whose tdngue is tipped with fire, 
and the Missionary who can preach in no language but his owd, 
Ore accepted witii equal resect, and equal coldness. The Indian 
world, in fact, on Missions is simply resigned. 

We may •discuss hereafter to what extent this feeling, which 
though it resembles indifference is in fadt widely apart from* 
it being positive and not negative, is justified by existing facts. 
At present our object is simply to point to the narrative which 
affords a title to tiiis article as an admirable corrective to a 
state of thought which,* however natural, is to be regretted. Mr. 
Marshman^s work — ^the ** Lives of Carey, Marshman and Ward ” — 
is npt simply a great contrij)ution to Protestant Hag\ology. If is a 
history of the Missionary oau^e -during its first struggles, of its 
toilsome march up the Hill Difficulty before it reached that dan- 
gerous because enticing plateau, that pleasant arbour where one 
loses the roll,*whcre it now appears to pause. There is no diffi- 
culty which now besets Missions which these three men did not 
meet and in large measure overcome. There is no difficulty 
which can impede any undertaking, be the obstacle social, or 
personal, or ^litical, whether it spring from religious bigotry or 
profligate licence, whether it be created by the envy of friends 
or tlie malignant calumnies of o]>ponents, by the direct hosti- 
lity of power or the silent hostility of circumstances, which they 
^id not survive* And when, in the fulness of time, the labourers 
begin to reascend,, when, in the course of ages they draw nearer 
to* that summit on which the sunshine from on high perpetually 
rests, theret will be we beliefre no impediment in their path which 
the iSerampore Missionaries had not fore8een5 no chasm for 
which they had not planned a bridge. Wise as they were howeyer 
it is not wisdiOlA^^hich is to be learnt from the story of tiieir 
lives, or we cMU Spare the tale. There is wisdom enough in a 
dozen sexiiMliM of 8t. Paul to feed all fhe Missions these genera- 
tions to see established. The assurance whTch those 

.lives atifOlf is that effort is not resulUess, that the difficulties are 
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not iHsupcrablo, that if in the faith of the Most High we have the 
courage to endure and to attempt^ the patience and the efibitttte 
certain of their reward. 

William Carey, t^founder o£ Missions^ was in 1786 a cobbler^ 
and a bad one. Thflr he was a cobbler we know from his own 
Repeated statement, made without Jiumility as without exulta*^ 
tion. That he was a bad one may be guessed from the fiict 
that while a good workman could make four slallings a day he 
could barely earn bread to hat. He had to hawk his shoes « 
about on his back, but with their sale, anc^some trifle of stipend 
as minister of a little congregation at Moulton, he still had the 
utmost difliculty in getting enough*. He carri^ traces of that 
discipline to the grave, oile of the most conspicuous being that 
ufter fearlessness of poverty, that cool determined contempt for 
anything the future coUld do to him, which men of the day so 
universa^y want. Though thus * engaged he seerils to have 
acquired some store of knowledge. He was fond* of reading, 
kn^w a little Latin, and ^ had picked up«hcre and there some 
acquaintance with Geography, the study which of all others 
seems most to embarrass the unlettered Englishman. Mr. Marsh- 
man calls his knowledge at this time extraordinary. It may 
have been for his time and position, but we suspect the bound- 
less acquirements of later years shed back an unreal radiance' 
over this period o£ his life, and that, sa^ye in one respect, he (Jif- 
fered little from dozens of reading artisans, from Lackington for 
example who in a similar position devoted equal energy to the 
lower task of accumulating a fortune. That one respect how- 
ever changed the course of Carey’s 'fortunes. Throughout his 
career, whether wearily teaching unruly cubs their alphabet, or 
making bad shoes, or translating Hebrew, or lecturing in 
Sanscrit before Marquis Wellesley, one passion pervaded his 
life. It was the desire to reveal Christ to men wno knew not 
of his message. A strong natural benevolence had been in- 
tensified by deep piety, and warmed and elevated by the grace 
of God, until his heart glowed with that settled fervour which ^ 
has animated few men since the days of the Apostlcsj but which, 
wherever found or however manifested , whether compelling 
Whitfield to carry the word of life to the heatherb of England, 
or urging Xavier, into the secret recesses of Asia^ or driv- 
ing* John Howard into the chosen homes of pestilence and 
crhyfie, or lending Wilberforce strength' to stand up against 
the friends of his youth, and plead to angry eyes ah.d 
brazen brows the cause of the slave, has always been ulti- 
mately resistless. This |vas the key at once to his powers 
and his career.* Whatever he knew — and he did not k^ow a 
great deal — it was not knowledge which compelled him, a • 
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friendless cobbler with no gift of tongues that he knew of, with 
a pious eWorld *an(l his own household against him, to exile 
himself to the .tropics, and there tell to men he had never seen 
the tidings which had already secured hii^wn salvation. The 
clear internal fire, that flame which whe Ai^hted from on high 
smelts genius into conversion, was burning within him, and frum^ 
the moment the idea of* his appointeu work became mani* 
fest to his mehtal sight, but one path was open to him. He 
. must convert the heathen, and *if it rained opponents he must 
just go out in the rain. The fathers of his own denomination, 
a denomination not t£en, be it remembered, raised in^the social 
scale bv the achievements of himself and his colleagues, repri- 
mandeef his foolishness. They had* it would seem a notion, 
which many decent people still unavowedly retain, that humUn 
learning was not only unnecessary bist positively unacceptable 
with Ctod.e (Jod” once growled Robert Hall " God no need 
of human learning ; how much need has he of human ignorance 
and the Nonconformist^world has slij^ped round to Robert Hall’.s 
opinion. It had not slipped however then, and Mr. Carey was 
worried, and bore<l, and thwarted, and rebuked, and in>peded, 
by littlenesses which. educated men can now scarcely comprehend. 
In him however, as in all really capable men, there was a large 
fund of patience, an almost asinine capacity to bear which 
had its root quite as much in contempt as in any nobler feeling. 
He took the rebukes of thd experienced” and respectable” 
ninnies about him, very quietly, and next year reproduced his 
ideas in the same form, and nearly the same language. They 
began to see the liuman iknowledge dogma was dangerous, so 
they told him to publish a pamphlet. He published it, and 
next year stepped forward again, to be put off with some equal- 
ly futile recommendation. At last however his earnestness 
conquered their indifference, and in October 1792 the congrega- 
tion of Kettering resolved to send him to India as a Mission- 
ary. The resolve was assisted, and the locality indicated, by the 
arrival of a Mr. Thomas with glUwing accounts of the field 
opened in Bengal. This man was a character by no means 
unique in Missionary history, a man of some learning, some real 
energy, some strong faith, and total pecuniary imbecility^ It 
was decided that he and' Mr. Carey should proceed to Bengal 
togeUlor, and the latter finally gave himself to bis new career. 

4t|lM>ldGr decision hever suggested itself to a human being. 
Thl l&tourt of Directors who then ruled India as sovereigns were 
k4|!^ to be so rancorously opposed to Missions that a passage 
^^fcongal in their fleet was out of the question, aUd they had 
mtt pou er not bimply of .deporting but of hanging interlopers. 
Ipp community with which the Missionary acted were, as a mass. 
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utterly indifferent to him, and to Hiildoos, and to mostptlier things 
except getting respectable. Ilia own wife raved at the folly of 
her fanatic husband. Mr. Thomas, though his true character 
was not yet known, was suspected of reckless improvidence and 
confessedly in debt.<|[, The money* raised was barely sufficient 
to obtsin the most ordinary accommodation;^ Above all Carey 
4iimself, with his half knowledge, and to use his own phrase the 
‘utter rubticatiou of his youth,’* was to hurl himself it were into 
perpetual exile, under a tropical^un, in a laud more tlian twelve 
months distant from his native soil. Sydney Smith, in an Article 
his friends ought long since to have suppressed, not for its irre- 
ligion but^or its want of mental keenness and comprehension of 
character, charges the Missionaries with escaping from the la- 
bcsir of the last to the pleasanter toil of conversion. It is cer- 
tain at all events that Carey’s family tliought his resolution in- 
volved a doom equivalent to transpprtation, that he himself look- 
ed forward to a life of manual labour under a tropical sun, and 
tliat he did actually for seven years endure that labour. Now 
t£e Missionary, filled to the brim with Indian knowledge, lauds 
with a, fixed pittance, to be welcomed by a circle of colleagues 
and to find whole communities his friends. Then the poor 
Missionary knowing nothing of India, pot even wjiether the 
jackal screaming on shore was a dangerous beast* or • not, was 
Xntched out of a ship into a land which afforded no x>rospeet of 
subsistence, among* a passively hostile population ruled by an ac- 
tively hostile Government. Cultivated men — and it is not 
the uncultivated who abuse missions — are accustomed to talk of 
Augustine’s mission to England as e^n event having in it some- 
thing of the sublime V What *did Augustine do which Carey 
left undone that so vast a difference should be ])lcaded between 
their achievements. True, the one succeeded and the other did 
not, but if mere success is the test of insx)iration, Mahomrned was 
greater than St. Paul. 

We pass over the minor difficulties of passage and funds. No 
obstacle of that sort eves yet stopped a human being with a 
purpose, and the opportunity which finally opened pf a passage 
in a Danish ship, was given W Providence, and due to no effort 
of Mr. Carey. He landed in India on 11th Noveml^er 1793, anti 
liveef at first in a little house in Maniktollah, a dirt}{ Calcutta 
suburb,* preachii^ every day to the natives, .wandering about on 
foot, and maintaining his lamily,^ his wife, hei; sister and four 
children, on some pittance extracted with difficulty from Mr. 
Thomas. In February 17J94 he wearied of Mr. Thomas and 
his wjays, add of Calcutta slums, and betook himself to Hus- 
Tiabad in the* Seonderbuns.* There among the tige]ps and forest- 
ers he resolved to establish his home, and maintain himself by 
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manual labour. Why he did not die of low fever and sunstroke 
is one of those p.roblems which medical men settle by saying that 
men uoder excitement never suffer. He was saved from the 
vorst miseries of his position by the offer of Mr. Udny to allow 
him Bs. 200 a month to suporintend an indigo factory. He re- 
moved ^accordiugl/ to Malda, and the following extract will give 
a condensed view of this portion of his life : — . ^ , 

^ No soone^ bad he accepted Mr. Udny’s than he Oonsidered it his 
duty to write to the Society in Euglmd, and state that he was no longer in 
' oireumstanoes to need any personal iKpport ; he likewise requested that the 
f sum which might be considei‘ed as ms salary, should be devoted to the 
printing of the Jfengalee translation of the New Testament, ‘^^t the same 
time/' he adds, it will be my glory and stand in the same relation 
to the ^Society lua if 1 needSd simport from them, and to maintain the same 
oorrespohdence with them«" The committee of the Society had been en- 
larged in number since Mr. Carey's departure, and, as usual, had become 
mpre contracted in its feelings. It now included men of smaller minds, 
than thaae who determined to begu\ a mi^on to the heathen on 13^. 2s. 6d.y 
and who had so ’’nobly responded to Mr. Carey’s offer to go out to any part 
of the world as a missionaiy. The whole sum which the committee remit- 
ted to India between May, 1793, and May^lTOS, for the support of two mis- 
sionaries and their wives and four children, was only 200^. Yet these men, 
who had left their g( onerous-hearted missionary so destitute in a foreign 
land, on hearing that he hud accepted the charge of an indigo factory, up- 
braided hin^witb ‘‘ allowng the spirit of the missionar^r to be swallowed uj) 
in the pursuits of the ^e^'chant/' and passed the following resolution, 
That, though, on the whole, we cannot disapprove of the conduct of our 
brethren in their lute engagement, yet, wmsidoiing the^ frailty of human 
nalure in the best of men^, a letter of serious and affectionate cautiont)c 
addressed to them." To the*se ungenerous suspicions and this redundant 
admonition, Mr. CarCy repbec^ in a tone of subdued indignation, 1 can 
only say, that after my &mily’s obtaining a bare allowance, my whole in- 
come — and some months, muck 'more — ^goes for tho purposes of the Gospel, 
in supporting persons to assist in the translation of the Bible, in writing 
out copies of it, and in teaching school. 1 am indeed poor, and shall always 
be so until the Bible is published in Bengalee and Hindoostanee, and the 
people want no further instruction.” ^ 

For four years he devoted hiiiiself to this uncongenial task^ 
preaching in His leisure hours, and throughout all his oth^r la- 
bours carrying on his translation^ o4 the New Testament iilto 
' Bengalee. We have always regardw this as the most wonder- 
ful period of his life, the time which most conclusively proved 
that Mr. ' Carey *had bleen appointed to a work. The romance 
of his 'enterprise was goue. Those high and vague thotkghts 
which so "'often impel strong imaginations to schemes noble but 
beyond their strength) had been supplanted bf a painfal work- 
day reality, fie had arrived in India, and had, we doubt not, 
gained the idea which n^ever afterwards quitted him, that of the 
sons of men none needed conversion so much as thb Bi^ngalees. 
He knew that thenceforth his lot lay^among a race bound, in the 
. withes of a shbtle philosophy, vrithout hearts to feel or conscien- 
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oes to fear, as bereft of aspirations for the future as of present 
%'irtfie. He was harassed by petty trials, by a wife to whose 
irritable temper, verging always on insanity, every privation 
was a grievance and every grievance her husband’s fault. I|e 
was engaged in labour and Idbour interrupted his true toil, in 
the labour supervision, and Carey from the beginning to the 
•end of his career could not supervise. He never could manage 
anybody, wife, or workmen, or children, or pundits, or anything 
except perhaps plants. In the midst of these temptations for 
five long years he never swerved from his purpose, never omit- 
ted preaching, never stopped the work of translation, never failed 
to acquii% aught that might tend towards liis one true object. His 
labour at Mudnabatty gave Him at least one advantage, a thorough 
Hosiery of the lower notes of the beautiful language which was 
to be his instrument of evangelization. He^ acquired it to perfec- 
tion, as far as perfection was possible in a language without a litera- 
ture or •an Academy to control* its aberrations, and laid as an 
indigo planter’s assistant the foundation of . the knowledge which 
vras shortly to make him facile princeps among Orientalists. At 
last the path was opened to more direct devotion of his life to 
his work. Two other Missionaries arrived in Bengal, and driven 
by Government fropi the dominions of the* East India Company 
sought those of the King of Denmark. ^ hey summoned Carey. 
He yielded, and on the 10th January 1800 William Carey, the 
son of the parish clerk, schoolmaster, sheemaker, tub preacher,” 
and indigo planter, settled in Seramp'ore for life, and commenc- 
ed the career which has made his name *a household word 
among all who fear God and speak the Saxon tongue. At this 
time be was a worn oldish looking*man of short but broad and 
tough frame, with a face in which intellect and benevolence 
were the prominent characteristics, but which was haunted by 
an impress stamped by early rustication. His virtues our brief 
sketch has imperfectly displayed. His defects, such as they were, 
arose chiefly from the circumstances ofl^ his life. They were 
bfiefly a quaint kind of obs^nacy or rather dourn'ess, a bovine 
way” such as one sees only among the peasantry of England,* 
and, as springing from that same peasant trait in Kis character, 
a want of delicacy and reserve in some Cf the felationa ot^fe. • 
William Ward, the second of the epUeagues, wa3 born It Der- 
by in 1769, a carpenter. He was apprenticed to a jfrinter, and 
like most prinflers had a fancy for composition. He edited 
several papers of somewhat extreme views— very moderate 
we should think them now-a-days — and had apparently some 
small success in life. His Heart however burned within him, and 
in 1797 he gaye himself to the Mission work, agreed to proceed 
to Bengal, and arrived 13th October 1799 at ^eraiHpore. Less is 
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known of him than of hia colleagues^ for by habit of mind he 
was careless of publicity or approval. The duty of the* day 
was with him the first object, and do it he would whatever 
Height interrupt.’ He appears to have been a fearless, somewhat 
democratic man, fond of work/^slightly opinionated, with a ca- 
pacity for organization, and with — what belongs >to that special 
temperament — a marvellouer control over Asiatics. The*Hivi-» 
doos trusted him as they now trust no Englishman, and his 
great book on the Hindoos is still the one work which truly 
describes the race among whom it was his lot td^ strive. An 
intense horror of all forms of sexual vice has led to an exagge- 
rated picture of one aide of native society, but, thdTt mistake 
apart, nis book remains a monument* of patient thought, observa- 
tion, and enquiry. He bore on his shoulders, till Mr. John 
Marshman appeared on the scehe,^ the burden of most business 
details, and old natives still speak of his wonderful capacity to 
that end. His fault, we suspect, was a mind a little too«opinion- 
ated, but it was nearly imperceptible in the immense good re- 
sulting from his toil. «• 

Joshua Marshman^ the third, or as he is usually classed se- 
cond of the two, waihorn at Westbury Leigh in 1768, the son 
of a weaver and Baptist Minister. From a very early age he de* 
voted himself to reading, more especially theology, and in 1796 
obtained the situation of Schooktoster to the Church at Broad- 
mead. Here, besides keeping himself abrea^ of his fellow pu- 
pils, he acquired a wide extent of classical learning, Hebrew and 
Syriac, and bccamTe so popular a teacher that independence 
seemed to be within his ^rasp. The impulse however was on 
him too, and through the influence of Dr. Hyland, then Presi- 
dent of Broadmead he was accepted, with some unexplained re- 
luctance, as a candidate for Mission work. He arrived in India 
in October 1799 and as he came oht in a Danish ship went to a 
Danish settlement, Sorampore, where he was ultimately compell- 
ed by the Coinpaiiy*# persecution to remain. Mr. Marshman, 
doubtless from a- feeling that he stood too near his subject, iias 
•‘.ivoided any distinct or connected sketch of his father’s character. 
It was more ditficult to understand than that oC his colleagues, 
for it ^as more Ttraduebd. Huge volumes have been yrritten 
solely TO proVe that Dr. Marshman was a subtle schemer. ‘'He 
was accused for years of every kind of evil purpose, and -the ac- 
cusatlous, repeated with the unweariness of personal rancour^ ul- 
created an impression, not infrequent even among«his 
friends, that he was radically insincere. We believe it to have 
been false. We have read upwards of three thousand print- 
ed pages of correspondence, duefly his own, and read them 
.with au impression that tliis charge must be in some degree 
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correct, and we pronounce it totally without foundation. 
something or other, either in his. character, or as we believe in 
his manner, had ihe ’eifect of profoundly irritating those who 
came in personal contact with him, iff clear ^om the facts *of 
his life. That it was something of light importance, is also 
^ evident from 'the devoted affection born towards him by men 
like Carey and Ward. That he entertained the mistaken 
theory that men are most easily controlled by management’’ 
and conciliation” is also cltor^ but we cannot perceive that 
he ever gave wa^ to it on important points. He was indeed on 
questions of principle or conviction, annoyingly unbending. But 
he would not fight for trifles.. and his habitual moderation of 
tone irritated his adversaries by leading them always to expect 
tffe victory they never obtained. For the rest we should 
judge him a man absolutely earnest in his great wgirk, patient 
of laboiy, though^ not loving it* for itself, and with a grasp of 
mind far beyond his colleagues. He was always put forward as 
Foreign Secretary of the Mission. It is to him the cause owes 
that moderation of tone which enabled Wilberforce to quote 
the Serampore Trio, as living proofs that Missionaries were not of 
necessity fanatics or seditious. It is to him they owe also 
the social position they^ occupy in India, so widely different 
from that held by Missionaries m New Zealand or the West 
Indies. It is from him alone we gain jnaxims invaluable for.the 
general administration of Mission Enterprises, and finally it is in 
cliief measure to him that the political success of philanthropy 

in India, the abolition of Suttee, and infanticide, the new tone 

given to all official action and all Suropean social life, is really 
due. 

The three men, such as we have tried to describe them, were 
at last assembled at Serampore. The funds in their possession 
must have been limited to a degree, but men who have no wants 
are nearly exempt from the annoyances qf poverty. They took 
a small house, opened friendly communications with the Gover- 
nor, Colonel Bie, and commenced a plan of life from which they, 
never afterwards departed. They resolved to live in common, 
to throw all gains into a common stock reserving ,only some 
trifle — a pound a month we believe — for pocket-money*, and\o 
remain as far as p^sible self-sustained. They set uf) a» Press, and 
their positions by insensible degrees shaped themselves into form. 
Dr| Catey devoted himself to the translation of the Scri2)tures 
into Benij^ee. Mr. Marshman preached in English and Ben- 
galee, opened a school, and assumed the Foreign Secretariat 
of thE Mission. Mrs. Mai^hman also opened a girls’ school. Mr.- 
Ward preached, chiefly in Bengalee, and superintended what 
speedily became the vast business of the Press. Wc shall have^ 
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iQ deaeribe the gradual expansion of their labours subsequently, 
but meanwhile ptboe^ to the relation of the difficulty which, for 
thirteen years, a]|Drineid their minds and res'tricted their efforts. 

‘From the moment they becfune a sovereign power, the Court 
of Directors had been remarkable for their hostility to Christiani- 
ty. All other conquering «{>owers had held the^cstablishmejjt 
of their own fai^h in supremacy, as one recognized object of their 
policy. The Komans imposed the worship of Borne upon all 
races, mve the Jew. The Spanii^s went forwar(havowedly to 
convert, and despite the abuse we are accustomed to lavish on 
Spanish sovereigns, it ^as Boval authority which supported the 
humane efforts of Las Casas. TJbip Puritans, though too weak to 
attempt to convert the Bed Indians, would have perished sooner 
than even ^pear to sympathize in their spiritual ideas. E ven the 
Court of Bjfareotors, as a trading body, seem to have bsKeved it 
part of their duty to instruct flie Gentooe in the broad truths of 
Christianity; and paid Chaplains for that avowed end. The change 
seems to have cmne not with their new powers of sovereignty^ 
but with the ingresr of .Anglo-Indians into the Court As time 
advanced and the English people began to enquire why they, 
the masters of India, should ^ excluded from their own domini- 


ons, the Coui^t considered it necessary to produce some reason 
of state, some argument of general policy, for the exclusion of 
Christianity from a Pagan land. They therefore talked loudly 
* of the political danger of conversion, attributing the danger 
by a curious perversion of facts not to the Mussulmans, but to 
the Hindoos, who as polytheists were far less susceptible and sen- 
sitive for their creed. This pdlitical danger however, though sub- 
sequently a faith with the Court, was at first a mere invention. 
The unreality of their fear is evident from the fact that they 
never in any one case prohibited the teaching of native converts. 
The native convert as an apostate was of course hateful to his 
countrymen. Knowing them he was far more* bitter on their 
Gods. .Master o.f the language, with its rich wealtii of satire, 
epun, and double entendre, he was able to drive Bramhans half 
frantic by sarcasms a European would not eycn understand. 
]\J.oreovei\ his work was to a great extent carried on in secret. 
A .Europeane among an Asiatic community is -generally as visi- 
ble as a bull among a flock of sheep. Dr. Carey’s movements, 
journttiji, speeches, ’and pamphlets were matters of which offi- 
cials might at 'any time be cognizant. But Bambo^o yras 
almost an invisible power, might preach treason or talk heresy 
without any civilized being ever hearing a rumour of the facts. 

• Yet the Court of Directors never shut the native’s inouth^ never 
imprisoned native converts, never dreamed of the sentence of 

* liauspoutatiou they inflicted so repeatedly on European teach- 
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crs* of the truth. The fear of native hostility tvas/ln truths 
a figment invented to conceal prejudtceMm'Vhich it was diffi**- 
cult or disgraceful to reason. ^ 

These prejudices seem to 4i%ve arisen thus. The j^lu- 
glo-lndians* who ultimately filled the Court were essential^ 
a proud bad race, greedy for gold, eager for licezise. 
They shared to a very wide extent the intense hatred of 
^^methodism” which then pervaded the upper grades of the 
middle class of Englishmen. The feeling was intensifi- 
ed *by that scorn ofpriestly meddling whicii is an attribute of 
all aristocracies, and which to thh hotr is strongly manifested 
in Indian society. It does npt now show itself in immoralities, 
but the boldest chaplaiAs fiail utterly in securing social weight. 
t)ut of Calcutta there is nq -Minister who would venture even 
to censure his fiock for lax attendance, or want of respect for 
the priestly office. His silent,* respectful, but . complete defeat 
would teach him at once that an Indian station was not a paro- 
• chial cure. Then again a few men, conscious of possessing speci- 
al knowledge, are always apt to exaggerate the importance of 
that 'knowledge. A good mathematician always believes that 
mathematics are the end of thought. The Hindoo philosophy 
therefore, according to these genuemeif| was the wisest in exis- 
tence. The IDndoo mythology was pure as Ctristianity, and 
possessed an element of sublimity Christianity lacked. ,The 
Hindoo system of morals was one from which Europeans might* 
learn much. All these prejudices, which -opposed every effort to 
extend Christianity, were intensified as regarded the Missionary 
by another. The Missionary was the Interloper par excellence, 
and the hate of a camel for a horse, of a snake for a mui^oosc, 
was feeble when compared with the hate of an Anglo-Indian 
for the interloper. Partly from his training, partly from the 
first circumstances of the conquest, the Anglo-Indian official 
regarded India as his property, his peculiunr. An interloper 
was therefore in his eyes little better than a thief, a man who 
undersold him, interrupted his profits, and impaired his "exclusive 
authority over the population. With that instinct which comes 
of self-defence he saw that the Missionary was the most danger- 
ous of interlopes. If he succeeded^ and India became Christian, 
the profitable ironopoly was at once' destroyed. If he failed, the 
religious party would never rest till they had broken down the 
monopoly to give him free course and liberty. ^ The class there- 
fore hat^ the Missionary, and hoped perpetually for a blunder 
which should give them^n opportunity of deporting them from 
the* country. It was th^ knowledge of this feeling, of this pre- 
determined conclusion, which tinged the Missionary movements 
so deeply with alarm. They were not often directly attacked. 
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Tbey were usually popular with the Governor General of Ahe 
hour. But they none |Jie less from day to day under the 

incessant fear tbat^ irom some casual expression^ some careless- 
ness in their converts, their labours would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as sediti- 
ous ofienders. They were sayed in the fost place by their situa^- 
tion. The Danish Government, unaffdro^by the prejudices of 
the Company, wa!a .friendly to Mission effort. Tlie^ local authori- 
ties were friendly to establishmehts which brought occupation 
and comfort to hundreds of their people. They resisted gal- 
lantly every suggestiod of extradition, and an one occasion at 
least took the responsibility of .a quarrel which might have in- 
volved war. .Throughout the struggte the conduct of the Sc- 
rampore Missionaries was beyond praise: They never defied 
the .Government. TJiey never fipiught minor questions. They 
never engaged in political discuj^ns. They simply 
refused to intermit their Missionary labour on any secular consi- 
deration whatever. ’ ^ ^ 

Take for example the quarrel with Lord Mlnto, perhaps 
the only one in v^Iidch the Missionaries were in serious 
and immediate dangea. Lord Minto arrived in India in 
1807, when the Serampore Mission had already become a great 
centre ot* dvilization and light; He was, says Mr. Marshman a 
man, of second rate abilities, a criticism to> which we feel inclined 
to demur. At all events ‘for a man of second rate abilities 
he designed, provided for, and carried out one of the widest pro- 
jects which ever attracted the attention of an English statesman, 
a project which, had the diplomatists of 1815 had the brain to grasp 
its magnitude, would long ere this have given us the undisputed 
sovereignty of the East. In two short years he swept the Erench, 
the Dutch, and the Spaniards out of Asia, conquered Bourbon, 
the Mauritius, Java, Singapore, Borneo, and the Philippines, and 
left on all Southern seas, on every island and possfssion belongir 
ing to any European power, none but the British flag. That 
l^ord Castlereash, who did not know where Java was, and had 
never heard of the Philippines, flung away his conquests, was no 
fault To jus he^seems to have been a man of a jnind 

sliglitMHwer-espanded for its strength, and apt therefore to re- 
ga);d^ auquestions but the* very greatest with Angerous indif- 
The temperament is a bad one for a statesman requir- 
l^ftsnly to administer, for he is sure to leave substantial power }n 
hands of his entourage, that is, in India, of men who think 
India tlie one imperial interest of Gresat Britain, exaggerate the 
smallest events, and in their general policy know notliing of mo- 
deration. It was in the hands of such men that Lord Minto left 
the Missionary question. They had been driven frantic by the 
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news of the Vellore Mutiny. Not that they believed tlwt 
ny •caused by Missionary effort. They knev^ Incfia too well to 
believe that any act or omission as to Bengalees could aflfect 
Madras. But it gave them a handle, and they raved of tjie 
danger of the Empire. A pamjftilet, it appeared, had been issued 
from Serampore reflecting on Mahomedanism and Mahommed^ 
p in terms made gratuitously severe bjr the Moonshee employed to 
revise the translation. The Government demanded through the 
Governor of Serampore the §uppression of the pamphlet. The 
Missionaries, instead of standing on the general question of right 
to publish, examined the translation,- detected the interpolation^ 
and at oTLce surrendered the edition. Government then advanced 
a step. They resolved to pVohibit preaching in Calcutta, and to 
l^eak up the Press at Serampore. * The Governor at once de- 
dared his deternflnation not to permit any dictation of the kind. 
The Missionaries at first therefore were inclined to remain silent, 
but Mr* Ward’s advjce prevailed, and we give the discussion in 
extenso, as an instance df the real spirit which prevailed in the 
^Mission : — 

“ Dr. Carey and Mr. Marahman agreed to leave the matter in liis hands, 
and to refrain. from any further communication with Government. But Mr. 
Ward did not consider this determination wise of prudent, and immediate- 
ly sent his brethren the following miflnte of views :-r“ I have a great 
ileal of hesitation in my mind respecting our remaining in sullen silence 
after the English (government have addressed us through Brother Carey 
and the Governor. As it respects ourselves* even if wo are not compelled . 
to go to Calcutta with our press, the having them as our avowed and exas- 
perated enemies is no small calamity. They faay deprive us of Brother 
Carey’s salary, with which we can hardfy get on now, and without which 
we must put an end to the translations, and go to jail in debt. They can 
shut uj) the new meeting at Calcutta ; they can stop the circulation of our 
Grammars, Dictionaries, and everything issued from this press in their 
dominions ; they can prohibit our entering their territories. As it respects 
Col. Kreftiug, we ought to deprecate the idea of embroiling him with the 
English (]h)vernment, if we can possibly avoid it. I think, therefore, as we 
can now ofilcially through him address the British. Government, we 
should entreat their clemency, and endea^ur to soften them. Tender 
wftrfls, with the consciences of ^en on our side, go along way.. We can 
tell fhem that to take the press to Calcutta would involve us in a heavy 
and unbearable expense, and break up our family, and that we will give 
them every security they would wish, by subje^jting ou\ press to the absolute 
control ami inspection of the Government here ; nay, that we a!*e willing •to 
«lo iverythiiig they wish us, except that of renouncing oui* work • and 
character as Ministers of the Saviour of the world. To this ftol. Krefting 
can -add what he dikes. If they listen to this we ■are secured, with all the 
advantages of their sufferance. If they are obstinate, wo^ are still at Seram- 
porfe. I entreat you, dear brethren, to weigh these thingat, and give them 
all the attention that our awful circumstances require. 

Mr. Ward’s proposal met with the approlmtion of his colleaguo.s, and it 
was resolved to present a supplicatory^ memorial to the Governor-General.* 
At the same time, Mr. Ward renewed, 'with much importunity, the^ advice 
he had previously ^ven them to seek a personal interview with Lord Minto,* 
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whom^ as^et, t^oy had not been introduced to. He urged that the Moravian 
ihijH»ionanes hover omitted to cultivate a good understanding with the*Gu- 
Ttrwnamy wherever their Missions wore plimted, by making themselves per- 
sonally Ibaown to them, and explaining their plans of operation. Thus, said 
h% prejudices are disarmed, and the designs of enemies ba£9ed. On the. 
present occasion, a personal communi&tion with Lord Miuto would dispose 
mm to receive the memorial more favourably.” 

It will not be forgotten thait Mr.^ Marshman^ one of, tbe. 
three who adopted this courde^ was condemned in after life as a 
man df to habitually contentious spirit. The personal interview 
ended a 85 . on our interpretation of Ijord Minto’s character^ it might 
be supposed it would end. Ills Lordship had almost forgotten the 
menaces the Anglo-Indians had put into his mouth, an^ colour- 
ed when referred to them, and asked for a memorial. The 
memorial, a very able one, was presented, the order 'was revoked, 
and Lord Minto informed the Missionaries ^^ihat nothing more 
^ was necessary than a mere examination of the subject, when 
‘ everything appeared in a cleaV and favourable light.” In otlier 
words the thoment the Governor General personally attended 
to the matter, the Anglo-Indians were^ thrust aside, and the ques- 
tion decided on principle instead of according to a narrow 
Hindooized prejudice, xhe result in every case was the same, 
and although Lord Minto soon after was induced to' expel three 
Missionaries, the elder/m^n were still permitted to remain. 

It is curious to mark the steps which tliis great controversy 
has taken in advance. In its original form it was simply a dis- 
pute whether Missionaries slhould be allowed in India at all. 
Then it became a question whether, though tolerated, they should 
not be liable to deportation for,*^ excessive or injudicious zeal.” 
It is on these points thaf the controversies of 1808 and 1813 
raged. The forgotten pamphlets of which Mr. Marshman has 
given so amusing a sketch, were devoted entirely to these points, 
and. what is now regarded by tbe real question, the relation of 
Government to Paganism, was scarcely raised. Mr. Marshman 
scarcely gives even hi 8 ,|vvn opinion. From scattered hints we 
can gather that he wouldliave Gdvernment simply inactive, folc- 
•^rating all creeds alike, but supporting none, but no theory h ex- 
pressed in these volumes. We will venture briefly to point out 
what we eonsider the difficulty of the position, and the true atti- 
tude to be assumed by ft Christian Government when ruling 
Pagan millions. 

The early theory ’of the Christian world undiAibtedly was, that 
the ruler was bound to extend Christianity to the utterinost by 
any atid every available means. That theory is still maintained 
by the Roman Catholic Church, aiAiithas at least the merit of’ 
simplicity and clearness. It is not invariably, either^ a thooiry at 
variance with practical facts. It was under such an impulse that 
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St. jOlaf converted Scandinavia by the sword^ that Cbai3emfijg|!^e 
christianized the Saxons^ that the Teutonic 4C!night8 
the faith of the Wends, that the Gaehupina or* old Spaniards^^f 
Mexico, in the midst of horrible^ cruelties, still brought 
dians over to a form of Christianity. Later in history tne 
of England, while reco^izing the fi^et that genuine Christiaxuty 
^ cannot be propagated by ibree, still considered idolatry a crime* 
The public performance of many Catholic rites was and^still ia 
prohibited in England, and thb devil worship’^ of Massachusetia 
and one or two tribes in the ^^est Indies was sternly repressed* 
Later still tlie modem theory of tolerarion sprung up and pre* 
vailed, till it had destroyed- aU^<^t^er theories of the relation 
tween religious thought and worldly powor- According to -this 
tfteory all questions of religion rest between man and his God. 
The State, as such, has nothing to do with beliefs, or with the 
forms iy which those beliefs toot reveal themselves to society. 
This is, we have saidy^the theory. In practice it is modified by the 
rider that such outward expression of belief must not be obnoxi* 
ous to the laws of humanity or the general good order of nmnkind. 
America with all its freedom will not tolerate Mormons. Eng- 
land with all its freedom suppresses infanticide and suttee, the 
last a religious act injuring only the individual who submits to 
it, and therefore within Mr. MdFs notion of permissible though 
objectfonable deeds. Whether this 1;)ieory thus modified is m 
accordance with Christianity, whether Christ would have to- • 
lerated the worship of Seev, whether, setting all beliefs aside, 
open idolatry^ is not a crime which human beings are required 
by God to put down, must remain unceitain. This much at 
least is sure that all practical statestnanship must bend to this 
theory, that for the hour no plan is practicable which cannot be 
defended on this ground. Within these narrow limits, therefore, 
what is the true position of a Christian Government reigning' 
over a Pagan people ? ^ ^ 

•There are, as it apj^pars to usj but fiPIl courses open. The first 
and for the moment the poplilar one is to ignore religious belief 
as an element, in society altogether, to govern wholly irrespec- 
tive of creeds, to grant equal privileges 4;o the^hristi^n and the 
Pagan, to refuse connection with all endowments lalike, to pro- • 
liibit all religious .teaching in official colleges, to reject all reli- 
gious <books from official libraries, to listen in short to nothing 
whjch Endangers an absolute policy of rieutrality. This policy 
as a political scheme has only one defect. It can never bc car- 
ried out. Not only has the«Goyernment itself a creed, which on 
one o» two points — as for example slavery — it dare not disobey, • 
but its administrators are men always of some belief, oftc/i of a 
strong one, which revolts from absolute iudifierence. Evea** 
Juki:, 1899. S £ 
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ib^{iofflitg ftll admmutraion and Government permeated witli 
tiie samti tiieoiyMiM subjects are not. They do not think their 
fidth, matter of kMBfferenee, but on the contrary of most urgent 
iniport At every st^ the nevtnd Government is compelled 
by their resUdahOiF tb abandon neutrality. It publishes a Ioav 
prolubi(3n£ the pol^ exposyre of obscene pictures, llindooisija 
compels it to itodbb an axtmption in favour of obscene pictures 
on temjdes. It |nililUhes anotoet to enforce the taking of oaths. 
Hindonsm comyels H to exen^f Hindoos. It endeavours to 
enfbree nuiitaty obedienoe to orders. EQndOoism compels it to 
exo^ all ordeto contMry to caste.- It publishes a laT of suc- 
eesston. Hindoic^sm and Hahom^anism both compel provisoes so 
large m to 8waiD|> ttm Act. In truth neutrality is as impossible 
in public afihin as in driving. You must take one road or tUe 
other ; and not the hedge between. 

The second course is theoue which we venture to believe com- 
bines therequirites detnanded, enables ns to honomr God, to av oid a 
orusade, and to keep withltt that that narrow limit of toleration on 
which Englidk opinion for the present insists. This is todeclare that 
Government is a Christian Government, Christian in objects and 
ways, but for grave Reasons tolerating mndooismhke any other 
social evil, hke for example concubinage. Ko Eu^ean Govern- 
ment is neutnQ as reganb eoneubinage. It holds it, in its Courts, 
and in the theory of iti^isws, abominable, but nevertheless tor 
grave reasons leaves it alone. So we would leave Hindooism 
alone as a thing abhorred, but which if repressed by force 
would only ^ve place to ev^ aa offensive and more dangeroub. 
The direct consequence of such a theory would be an utter clis- 
Gonnection from Hindoo trusts, a refusal to acknowledge Hindoo 
holidays, and the exclusion of purriy Hindoo questions from 
European Courts of Justice. The creed would then live or die 
accormng to its own inherent vitality. That this is the eolation 
at which wc shall ulrim|||||y arrive, we have no doubt whatever. 
Tlie process however mm not be*oomplete, rill steam and elec- 
tricity have brought England and ‘India into such riose contact 
that Englishmen at last can see Hindooism clearly through the 
haze, rccqgnize in iia true character as a mass of festering 
corruption, and with one voice demand what the Saddueeqs of 
that day will consider most' unphilosophical requisitions. 

Serampore Trio determined, half oonsciously perhaps, to 
malm their Mission self-supporring. Independent labour and 
more especially literary labour was at that time almost without 
a precedent in India. The Press was still under restric- 
rions. Manufactures except of Indjgo were almost unknown. 
There, were no private schools worthy of the name. The 
■road to wealth seemed closed except to a few merchants and 
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English lawyers. Still the MissibnarieE did not dmair^ 

was master of at least one, trade. ; Each liad looked ^ 

fairly in the £ftce, knew dbat so defied ^:b.ecaiM a bugbea^^ 

• They had iroreoTer, Aomh ^caro^dy aware of 
incalculable advantages. They thrtfty n^ion, by. whim' 

we mean men not simply eeoaoniiwt^ to 
» ^elatSon of n^ns to end^ of exj^en|^ttt«^{|;o return* They 
were all in a' very, singular degrfse health^ Ifieil. , 

all men of labour^ capable •of . /son 
work. Above all, by their intimate nnioii^ and terms m 
which 4hey decided to H:ve, they mined tihe one Indian m- 
vantage, (heap efficient Epropesfti h^urt The profits of 
Press, for example, , would notliave puroha^a jMrinter like Mr;. 
Ward. , No pay would have secured the ability, the un- 
swerving care and attention, Mr. and Mrsk^ Marshman gnyo 
to their schools. They set up. a preeS originally i^ended to 
print ttfe Bengalee translation of the 8,ible. Transla^ns contt* 
^ued always its main work, but the one increased to thirty. Drw 
Marshman opened a schdol, and. Mrs. M a r slg na n mother, and 
both .schools filled rapidly, AJl who were unwilling to send 
their children to Europe, all who were unable, sent them to' the 
good Missionaries of Serampore. The mnuber wIR increased by 
tlie peculiar immorality of Anglo-Indian Society. India was 
swarming with iUegitimate childrmi' whom their fathers could 
neither send home nor look after. ; Jl was a relief to their 6on- . 
sciences that their children should receive^tl^e religious education 
they had themselves lacked, and for years they were sent in • 
numbers to Serampore. The sphool prospered exceedingly, tlie 
receipts amounting at times to Ba. 4,000 a month. ^ Then Dr. 
Carey was appointed Smiscrit Professor to Marquis Welles- 
ley’s new College* with 1,500 a month. The Press also by de- 
grees paid, we can scarcely at this distance of ^ time under- 
stand how. For the mass of transla^jjms they received consider- 
qhlo donations from England, but fofiPke rest of their enormous 
undertakings they were assisted to a very Urge extent by the 
fruits of the labour, of their own hands. In five years they de- 
pended the stim of £13,000, of whigh only £5,740 had been 
subscribed from England. The rest was their qwn gilt to Ae 
work of the Mission, a large sum to have been surrenc^qred in five 
years *by those^ who commenced life as working men. Not to 
protraet this part of their history, we iuay s^te that the three 
m5n in their lives gave to the Mission a sum exceeding £60,000, 
all raised by the labour of,thcir. own hands, and the patient self- 

* It *8 a curious fact that this appointment could not now be made. The Homer 
Government, in a sudden access of cowardice, bus pr:>hibitcd all Indian ^Govern- 
ments from employing persons in orders. 
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4iiiid yean. Beliaioua history has scarcely such another 
justaace to record^for wese men gaTO from no impulse, received 
so x^waird in af^piause, or smiling faces around Ihem. 

l!hey /^Mliced tiiemstdvea io bar^ maintenance, the highest per- . 
sasal nliowanee nrer ooiio$ded being forty rupees a month. This 
^erality they contished through life, giving as largely to the 
Mission when traduced in 6Sn^|md, as when their, efforts had 
made {hem the aJkimst worshipped friends of the Christian world. 
The only the incessaiit calumnies of later years made 

in thmr conduct Was a resolution to devote one-tenth of their 
eiibiinga to a fund finw the support .of their wives and ^milies. 
They died poor^ men. Dr. Marshman the richest among them 
leaving but a bare 'j^vision for hk widow; 

While engined in tliese labours they carried out undertakingc 
even larger, out which brought no addition to the Mission Funds. 
The work of Carey’s life— professdrshiM, &c., being trifles — was 
the translatipn of the ^riptnres. iXe had coneeiv(id, ap- 
parently while still at Mudnaoatty, a half educated indigo plan-^ 
ter, the design of translating the scriptures into every language 
spc^en throughout IncUa. He succeeded. Before he died he had 
mibfished the^iiUe in Sanscrit, Persian, Hindostance, Bengalee, 
Marhattee, Olkiya; Telingu, Pooehtoo, Punjabee, Goozerattee, 
Hindee, and upwaids twenty other languages and dialects. Some 
of these translations undoubtedly were imperfect. One or two 
.were pronounced bad. Bpt five or 8i:s, the Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
Ooriya and Marhatta,. were admirable, the Bengalee being to 
this day the only one not deformed by Samcritiz^ ex^essions. 
Not one we believe was ii^. any degree unintelligible, the Pun- 
dits alone, imported as they wkreirom the districts addressed, 
preventing that special form of eraon The Pooshtoo for example 
said to be among the worst, has since been read out to Afghans 
in the valley of Peshawur, who understood every word. To have 
flCccomplishcd oiie.tranBlatim|jMiccessfuUy wasa mighty achievement 
but Dr. Carey did mnck)i|||m. He simplified all future Itidioar. 
He pointed out the path^ and those who enter into his labours 
ihay, now that the trees are blazed, congratulate themselves on 
the ease with which they find the way, and blame the pioneer 
bes^ausc he^did^not, single handed, cut a level road. In almost all 
these langyiages he published dictionaries and grammars, *the 
dictionary oil Bengalee being still the quarry^ from which. all 
present book-mq^ers in that line di^ their materials, and the 

S mmar the only one which really assists the student. But for 
bitter controversy allusion to I)r. Carey’s powers ais a lin- 
st always excites, we should be inclined to claim for this gram- 
mar still higher credit. It is tlie one grammar we have ever seen 
made for men ignorant of the language to be studied, divested of 
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all rigmarole about the structure of mfiexiouB> imd V 

half* dozen arbitrary formulas by whichjr and jjot by phimsQp^^ 
cal discussion, children learn their ino^r topigue. He 
lated the greater portion of the incemplate version of the 
raavun, though unfortunate! v* Trem the inaocuratO/teRt 
in Bengal He founded the Agricultural Society, he estahlish|tdi:> 
# a ‘botanic garden still rich ia the plants , of South Americf ;' 
he was lopg the most active Member of the ^Asiatic Society^ 
and 4Jbe sketch of his daily •work i^ay be read by sooEie wh^ 
strive to follow in his foot-steps with sorrowing envy. 

Mr.^ '^ard’s labours, though not so prominent aa those of 
Carey, were in Ills own department os arduous ^and sucoessfuL: 
liia one great work exhaps'ts knowledge on the subject of Hiu- 
ds)o customs, and he was for years the right hand of the 'mis- 
sion. Dr. Marshman in. addition to the daily labour of .bis 
school, of his incessant preacbiQg and discussion, of the whole 
corrcspcmdence of the. Sersunpore Mission, was manager pf 
a series of smaller missions, and the Translator of the Chinese 
ISiblc, the works of . Confucius, and . the Clavis Sinica, an 
attempt at a Chinese Dictionary. All these works ore pro- 
bably open to the objection urged against Pr. Carey’s, but tiie 
translation of the Bible is declared by Chinese scholars still to 
be a work of singular merit, a real assistance to subsequent trans- 
lators. * 

We have repeated the story of the work these men accom- 
plished, not only for itself. Men have rarely worked harder for 
a fortune. Still, mere work is often acbomplished by mere 
workmen, and is only worthy of record as a contribution to the 
general outturn,of that generation’s* effort. But the Serampore 
Mi3|ion carried out in great part — ^aot entirely, for they had help 
from England — the idea of a self-supporting Mission. That 
idea has for the last thirty years been so completely laid aside, 
buried as it were under the reporta of great Missions and en- 
dowed societies, that it may be consi^lRred forgotten. It may be 
questioned if tlie world has. gained anything by its want of me- 
mory, Undoubtedly if we resolve to convert the world by an 
Agency such as we employ to keep uj> the offices of religion in 
Christian Churches, an Agency which shall b'e to soifie extent a 
profession, and therefore hampered by the inequallt|ies*aiid im- 
perfections of individual character, large Societies form the best 
medium of efibrl. The self-supporting Misrion is apt to be erra- 
ticf, apt also perhaps to catch too much of the conamercial spirit. 
The absence of control and responsibility is with the mass even of 
good men always a temptation. Still there are some minds so 
iinely* attempered that infmersion in the business of the world 
does but strengthen their devotioA to epii-itual things. • There 
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.are cKj^ isisds eo ^flbe4 ‘that thejr acquire by the inccs> 
Mat iRtercoiue^^lth lac:^, by facing personal ob8&.clea 

and oyeciaoBU^ t|||^siG^, c^culties,. new veapons for the spiri- 
tual waj^j&RK. ti^h'au<^ IMb the of self-sostainii^ .missions 
tdfera nuisj ieaoiapt^^ ' That mode of support offers a 
scQjge for lodi^wi^ eiBBa|y«’Or eten iatdividufd ecceutneity, no 
Society can ajSlx^ mdtbies them to tfry new experiments; < 
without the w«a^ neeeiMty of, coaviucing dd ,men, on paper 
that the .jxpiQ^^ta j|c% ;Ukdy« ta aueeeed. Above all it 
invests- ^m a^ilt- P^Boniil keenest in the wm-k, relieves them 
&om th«dangec|(^ that toQ>oi: intftv.whhk gr^ Societies, whe- 
ther for propagatx^ the Gospel or midtii^emidleej haven univer- 
flid tendeney to &iL Aa.e systematic-scheme for the conversion 
of the heathen, intended to oon^trate^every little fragment cf 
.eneigy in a nation or ra denomihajtion, the Society is the better 
instalment. ^ ^t .we sbould .be .glad to see in a few of onr 
young lami in t^ t glan d the self-reUant, almost arrogant,’' energy, 
and humble relianoe, on .die promises of the Almighty, whicl; 
would tempt th^.!Uito^ <liffiouit,bdt noble path of self-sup- 
porting Missionaiies..^ v »■ 

The self-supporting Hission brings ns to another point in the 
history of Serampore.. As early -^as 1806 Dr. Carey had de- 
termined to extend the Bpbcl^^of opmrdions by creating subor- 
dinate Mssion stations.- After , many obstacles, arising chiedy 
from the opposition of Gd^emment* which we heed not recount, 
the plan succeeded. , As means ^came more plentiful it was 
enlarged until the 'Serampore Missiomaies became the central 
directing authority of no l^ss thanjiixteen Missions, in all parts 
of Eastern and Northern India. . - . , 

.To each of these stations they seat act kast one Missionary. 
With each they mainlined a close i^stionship. From each 
they 'received, and published periodical rtiporta.. The attempt ijas 
a noble one, bpt we arq fain to say uiat.tlmi i^the pointhn 
which WG feci least satisfied both with their ^e^CMrta lUld Mr. Marsh- 
man's book. The latter contains too little on tl^ sabjeot. Ser- 
bmpore is top much all in all. That it was a centre of Missions 
as well as a Mission is a fact which, though re-stated as often as 
a bee left the ^hive or returned for shelter, is not so prominently 
brought forward as it deserved. What did tiiese Missionmies 
do ? How did the three guide them ? How far,did they control 
tliem? What '\yas the organization of the machinery.? -One 
would have liked more information on all those points, but it is 
not in any liberal degree forthcoming^ 

One reason of this may be that Mi*. Marshman unconsriously 
feels what we consciously feel, that these Missions were the least 
successful section of the Serainjiorc work. Not much was accom- 
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pUsbcd in any of them. This may^ partly fl^isesfrodilr'^e'^ 
ter newnea3 of the soil they had to tttrniip. Their energy%ad eJ^ 
hausted as it were in cutting a tnentdl Jungle, while eryt^ 

■for corn from the clearings. There ie^uth itt that obj^Mdn^ hUt 
we fear there is also truth iu Ais. lOue of ih^ &eu!ties nht graut^ 
to Dr. Carey; who chiefly sel^ted viw a dear perci^ptkto 

* of .character. He had too much bmef iu a pASsive son of gictoA- 
ness as the grand ly^uisite for Missi^^ery woi^hf All three men 
had moreover an idea that Missionaries trained in the couniry 
were the best, a theory perfectiy true (rf natives, but scarcely 
true of ^he somewhat miscellaneous list of Greeks, Armeuiaiii^ 
and country •-borns found on the Society’s list. An indispoBithm 
also to strong, domhiaht, self-^udlled characters is found perhqi^ 
ih all strong men. They like Agents who will carry out thto 
views, and for all but Misdonary work they are perhspsf in 
the I'ight. The Missiohatf^of Serampore Were not altoge- 
ther tree from that failing, and their selections rarely tum- 
ped out equal to their expectations. Mr. Marshman has record- 
ed their di^ppointments^in some Osees iu very clear English, 
but we must go a step further and Say that with the exception 
of Mr. Thompson of DeHii, and Mr. Bobinson, who both in 
Java among the soldiers and in Dacca among natives effected 
much, none of their AgSnts left a mark in Missionary history. 
They were very good men, usually men of zeal, but there was a 
deficiency of power, of real native'vigour in all, which the author . 
would liobably attribute to individual idiosyncrasy, but which 
sprung at least *as much from circumstances of class career. 
It has been said and truly that the divine gift of in^feration, 
the seal of prophecy or apostlcship, never appears in Scripture 
to have been bestowed save <m men of a very high order of in- 
tellect. David and Solomon, Isaiah and Ezekiel, St. Paul and 
Peter tho^ Apostle, were possessed, besides their gift from on 
high, of wisdom, eloquence, pathos, the power, of logic, and the 
<iictilty^ of mart-reading, in a degree wholly exceptional among 
mankind. Similarly We question if it is given to feeble men to be- 
come very suecessiul* Missionaries. The grace of God cannot be 
limited, but ft must be remembered .that falls on the taught 
ratbor thati the teacher, that as a matter of historic Yact the Vi- 
sible instruments. of the Almight}^ have been of Jnarp edge. 
The Serampdre Trio had, we fear, too much the idea of some 
modem societies, tha*t as safvation cometh of faith, the power 
of teaching well in foreign tongues may come of faith too.* It 
may, tut the human being who calculates on a miracle is often 
punitiied by failure for his presumption. 

We feel’ the absence o*f detail on this subject as the more un- 
fortunate, because the organization of Missionary bodies, the pro^^ 
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pel* eonwction of MMonyies with Societies, boards, comjpiit- 
tl»e8« and ForeigiibSecretaries, is jttst now a vital question in the 
work* Disputes about it are always rising. A controversy 
springing of it embittered the HyOs of the Serampore Mission- 
aties for years. ' A downright quarrel on the subject' last year 
shattered the American Mission to pieces, and in the midst of 
shoals of articles, pamphlets^ papers, sj^eeches, accusations, recri- ' 
minations, and resolutions,, no principle seems yet accepted. 
The practice of the evangdieid ehttrdhes varies with the individu- 
al talent of their rulers. The Chni^h of Borne is of course con- 
ristent and despotic. She govmwe ^Sfissionaries from Home, 
through a Board practically cdnsistii^, we believe, of three men. 
Tbe^ English Propagation S<$Cidty tnaintaine a pretty complete 
control over its agents. The Church Missionary Society' 
tries* to do the same, and owing to the dominant will and enej - 
gy of one man, has for a time succeeded. The remaining socie*^ 
ties leave the (Question undecided. In theory every Missionary 
being responsible, if at all, to the Churches who pay him, and 
not to the Society, Board, or Commiftee who send him, is inde- 
pendent. He has a light to choose his sphere of labour, the 
character of his labouf j and to a large extent the means he shall 
adopt for making that labour succemul. The Boards admit tlie 
principle, hut in some important matters set it aside. They de- 
tside all money questions.^ No Missionary can.go home without 
thefr leave. No Missionary ckn act in absolute independence as 
to choice of station. ^ In one or two points, where thesy are se- 
cure o^upport from the churches, they go oven farther. No' 
Missioiiffy for example could intermit making rejiorts for years 
with safety. On one occasion an entire body was informed in 
unmistakeable English that if they persisted iii taking grants- 
iii-aid they would be dismissed. Of course some phrase much 
civilicr in form was employed, but that was. its unmistake- 
able meaning. The American Board actually earned out a 
similar sentence, and that, as was subsequently perceived,*against 
the will' of a large majority of their supporters. Absolute in- 
dependence therefore is claimed for one Side, admitted on the 
other, and et as a fact dees not exist. Englishmen are accustom- 
ed* to that ^tato of things, indeed have invented aspeciid phrase, 
cohstitutK>nal coinpromis'es” in order to .describe it. But 
constitutional compromfees ought^to work well, .and this Special 
compromise docs not invariably do so. Tluere is a want sometimes 
of Organization, sometimes of independence. A promising station 
is sometimes broken up becauee ito occupant is dead, and every 
other Missionary thinks his special task more important, ji^'pro. 
mising experiment is sometimes frustrated because the Committee 
.cannot be convinced that the brain which devised it is wiser than 
thciiii. 
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^ a matt^ of mere reasoning’ it is impoBsible not to prefer 
the Boman Catholic strict organization. When obedience doea^ 
not weaken zeal, independence ia merely waste of power. 
But as a matter of fact that^ system never succeeda with 
Englishmen. W e are insular, and must get along independent* 

ly or not at all. The soldier merely ordered becomes a madiine,^ 
* the official over*centralized loses all orMnality. National character 
cannot be altered for the especial ranefit of Missions, and the 
only course open is to secure astnuch union as the national charac- 
ter will allow. We believe would be most easily done in Misn. 

sionary ^tffiurs on the pkn^ lo^ sinoe adopted in matters secular. 
Let Missionaries be contro^ljBdy and pretty absolutely, by them- 
selves. In other words, vest wiratever of executive authority is 
n%eded in a Committee composed of the whole body of Mis-, 
sionaries in the district, with permission to vote, if necessary frOm 
distance^ season or other cause, by letter on the facts, as officers 
do in their funds affairs. Every man then having his fair voice and 
argument in the matter might submit to the general advice 
without loss of individuality or independence. ^ 

The absence of strong character in the Agents of the Mission 
appears perhaps with undue clearness from the contrast, to that 
of the three men themselves. None exhibited more thoroughly 
the true character for Mission work. None felfmore acutely 
the necessity for ^attention to such work. The moment, they 
were accustomed to say, Missionary IsJfour becomes a profession 
it will cease to be successful. The danger^is one which seems 
to have struck all Missionary bodies, and schemes for ev^ing it 
have been repeatedly proposed. Oee and the most pd^ilar is 
to subject all Missionaries to such an amount of personal dis- 
comfort as to ensure a certainty that only devoted men will 
accept the office. Another is to send them forth to live like na- 
tives. The last scheme, has much to recommend it, but the* one 
unfailing unanswerable objection is that it kills the Missionaries 
eq^ployed. It was tried by the Jesuits pretty thoroughly, and 
under favourable circumstances, and the result was a ntortality 
of forty per, cent, per annum, a result which would crush tlie* 
most powerful Mission that ever existed, Th^ other plan of ex- 
cessive narrowness of means has also been tried,«bufl we thiifk 
without any adequate return for the misery it inflicis. With 
unmarried Missipnaries it might succeed, but to a married man 
extreme discomfort at home, dr excessive fear for the future of 
wife and children, is a source, not of new devotion, but of ha- 
rassing 'anxiety. That nc^ Missionary should be wealthy, that 
he should receive only a maintenance out of which accumula- 
tion is impossible, may be as wise as it is unavoidable. But ex- 
treme penuriousness does not as a matter of fact elicit a deeper 

June, 1859. *3 F 
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spirit of deyotioa, , and it may be questioned whether most Mis- 
sionary bodies d^ not' now carry, economy too far. The ^er- 
ampore Missions, filled as they were cliiefly from men bred and 
bo^ in the country, coulfi of course be carried on with an eco- 
nomy impossible wi^ purdly i^uxopean agency. But the gain 
in the number of il^Dts is lost in their deficient energy, in that 
tendency to laaidtuae of thought and purpose which the cliniaVe t, 
nroduc^ in ali but a few men of Special mental constitution. 
Mi% Marsbman epumerates as me of the benefits attending 
the selection of ll^sionaines^ firom^wid^in the country, the ease 
with which they acquire the niMtivf .tongues. It seemg certain, 
however, that two years of real efSo^of eight hours’ wcyk a day, 
will enable any man not too old to aequire thoroughly any lan- 
gui^e spoken amon^ men. Excuses are made for some laa- 
goages, noteabiy Chinese and Singhalese, on the ground of ex- 
treme complexity and variableness. The excuse as regards 
the written toujues may be true, but as to the colloquial a 
Singhalese has only two lips and a tongue, and what those or;- 
gans can utter, men with similar organs may learn to utter 
too. The excuses made . are invariably either the excuses 
of idleness, of indifference, or of positive incapacity for ^e ac- 
quisition of languages, au incapacity which like deafness, blind- 
ness or lameness, should be a disqualification for that special 
mode of serving God. The more we see of native life the more 
do* we coincide with the filpost exaggerated value the Serampore 
Missionaries^ place on this one faculty of ready speech. A new 
creed to be intelligible <mu6t be uttered to a people in their own 
tongujp Wliatever the value of English, however great its 
efficacy as an instrument of’ cultivation, words uttered in 
it still address themselves so entirely to the intellectual faculty 
that the affections and the conscienoe must both remain com- 
paratively passive. It is to the tongue of the pecqde that the 
Missionary should devote his first attention, and that in no 
perfunctory manner. It is of little use to know the language 
4s most of us know it, as a mode.of expressing wants, wishes, 
•and information. The Missionary should be a master of the 
vernacular style, able to touch ail Uie notes of the, mind, pathos, 
or hiimo<[!r or indignation, to express a thought by an infiexiqu, 
or crush yn opponent by an accent. The man in fact who wn- 
not pun in the vernacular, is devoid of one of t^c most powerful 
weapons employed in the contest*. , 

,On the l^t point of Missionary discipline, the relation ^)e- 
tween Missionaries and converts, thc^ practice of the Se):ampore 
Missionaries was clear and decided. Believing always that- it is 
by native apostles alone the nativb world will *be convert- 
, cd, tliey still retained their influence over all their converts. 
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Th^ notion of equality, now bo widely diiFufied through the 
churches, was never so much- as discussed. There was perfect 
sympathy for the convert, for his trialer, his efforts, his woiddly 
affairs. But the vnse^ Were sfjdl' to rule the fodtish, and it wte 
expected that those who came* to the Missionaries for ad- 
vice should accept it when afforded. As a matter of fact 
the ‘'converts relied even ix>o much on that advice, and for 
years a semi-episcopal constitution remained Intact, preserv- 
ed by ability and kindlineaiT on fjie one side and unmuimur-^ 
ing confidence on the other. ^ Amid the scores of schemes in 
which wnodem perpleadiaea On this point result, this still 
seems to us the best and practicable. There must be a 
native pastorate. TImt pastorate must for years be guided, 
fitimulated, watched, and if necessary controlled, by the stronger 
faith and wiser brain which the European inherits from his twelve 
centuries of Christianity axiSi progress. To ^ace a series of 
pastors * under any one Missionary, without tne religious claim 
pf Bishop, yet with pfaetioidly episcopal authority, will always 
produce heart-burnings. And rebellion. But the pastors may 
well submit themselves to the general Committee of all Mis- 
sionaries which we have before suggested, and in which they 
may be fairly represented. Tliat jsVas the Serampore sys- 
tem. The old men worked on, not oofiBcious tSt all that they 
were laying the frandation of systems, but meeting each difficul- 
ty as it arose. Still in practice ^llwJifficulties were submiCted 
to a Committee in whfoh every class had ,a recognized or un- 
recognized but operative voice, and by which the final resolu- 
tion was pronounced. . « ^ 

In 1812 another step was taken forward. An idea that the 
work of education was absolutely connected with that of evan- 
gelization, had long taken possession of the three old men. They 
conceived that for the permanent overthrow of Hindooism a new 
philosophy, a new system of knowledge was almost as essential 
a^ new religion. There must be Christian pupffits, and they 
resolved to train them. Fer this purpose they proposed to es- 
ts^blish a grand College, with Professors of Sanscrit^ Arabic and 
English literature and knowledge, a College, in which Orien- 
tal ^earning should be made subservient to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. They mojiified this project? in a few years, -out it may 
not be*superfluoji3 to discuss its merit. The world has lived fast 
since then, and has learned among other things to despise Orien- 
tal learning. Sanscrit scholars once so numerous. in India nfay 
now be counted on the fingers.. There is but one known Ara- 
bic 'Sj^holar on this side of the continent. Persian is disused, 
or used cmly afi a school-boy exercis.e. The search into antiqui- 
ties is ceasing, the Asiatic Society is dying., and in a few years? 
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if file presei^t moTement laste/men will speak of Oriental learn- 
ing as they speak of tiie Aristotelian philosophy^ a subject only 
for the inve8l»ga;tiOfi the curious^ In ^612 Oriental learn- 
Jng ^as stiU wued. Men syfiynifoised^theii with the commu- 
nity among whom th^ IW&d^ a||d from the force of that 
sympathy compt^ehended the strength with which the old 
^losoray moulded their Opinions, and diefefore their inan- 
nera ^ey folf that so long as tlm native retained Faiths so 
long as» hea^n. in argument, Ite still retained the idea of 
truths locked up in Sanscrk whioh ^ revealed would destroy 
his opponeiit, *{nDgreli8f^ would he >^loalt or impossib]/^. The 
Missiowies tesolved to uhldck ^e Treasury, to puU down 
the .veil of the Hindoo Holy *5f Holies, and shew the people 
that it eontiuned only dust and ashes. Their plan may havt* 
he^ mistaken. Ind^ modified it themselves. But it is 
in acGordanoe wlth^ the true princi^sdi of education, and we have 
not advanced so far . on our di&rent road as to be entitled to 
condemn their different, and hitherto untried plan. . 

The College arose in a building so^tately and expensive as to 
call forth the remarks ijfi enemies on the ostentation which had 
dictated its plam If it be ostmitation to j^refer beauty to ugli- 
ness, a cathedral fo a barn, a eplen^ building to a cluster of 
ware*hause8, the building, coi^asted with those then used 
for schools, was ostentatious enough. Tbose^ who think that 
. the* cathedral is after altea naturid expression of the reverence 
of man for that whidli is divine in him, who believe that beau- 
ty is in itself an ’educating feel that the mere 

I)resence of grandeur elevi^tes the gvowkig intellect, will proba- 
bly ascribe the careful desiguand large cost of the Serampore Col- 
lege to a higher motive. Coupled with the reason we have in- 
dicated ran another, the residt of a wide experience. The 
Missionaries knew that the one quality difficult to secure in 
India is permanence. Air, water, population, society are all 
against it. ^rick crumbles like ashes m this climate. Wood 
perishes* as if ^thb white ants really ate it at the pace people in 
England have been taught to believe. Even iron oxidises at 
a rate Stephenson or ]^runel would refuse to' credit The 
soil is :a of^ spongy rottenness. The air is loaded with va- 
pours as destructive of aK material as of human life. The*^ na- 
tives belie vejl to be sp changeless, never repair. The European 
society changes, every * six years. Under suen circumstances 
vast size, expensive- materials, beauty of design, are absolutely 
essential to permanence. • It is pnly by such qualities a building 
can tide over inevitable intervals of neglect Only such* can 
excite the keen interest necessary \o secure a harassing and 
, .wearisome superintendence.’ An Institution housed anywhere 
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dies. Once enshrined in a building adequate to its eims^ and 
it will live down generations pf its friends.' , 

The mere building was an evidence .of wis^Oin* The object 
• with which it was buill^ is ^more open to vdiscussion. 

College was intended dirgptly t)r in^rectly for the evangeli- 
zation of the heathen. Tae Missionaries lonnd it convenie^ 
io point out the undoubted; &ct* that it would c^Miuce to 
general civilization, but that was not their ^'ifirst object. Is’* 
then tuition* a ^easonid^le imde of advancing that great cause? 
With the Ser»npore Misticuiaries we. believe that it is, biHt 
like thsm we should vbase.tiu^ belief on ideas somewhat differ- 
ent to &ose now prevalent m Ludia* That a superior education 
is essential to the reception *of the GhMpel is Of course false. . The 
mass of men are to be saved, though they will never have the 
leisure for high education .The apostles, though men of broaid 
intellectual power, weds with two marked exceptions not inen 
of education. That educatimi in India disposes josetn to Christia- 
, nity niay, also, be questionable. Knowledge of course destroys 
Hindooism, for Hindooiftn is based on false natural philoso- 
phy,.and false cosmogony. But it does not necessarily make Chris- 
tians. . The great mass of educated natives are not Hindoos, 
or Christians, or Deists, or^even Atheists*. They approach more 
nearly to the English Secularists, who believe that anything 
ma^ be true, but that meanwhile the object of life is worldly 
comfort, than any other Ei^lish sect^* But in fact they have no. 
belief except that nothing is ^ue, and that pleasure is pleasant. 
This may be a transition state. It may*be that the lads who 
think thus are merely in the chrysalis condition, that their minds 
will one day emerge, trained,' purified, Christian intellects. It 
may also be that this condition is one of putrefaction, that belief 
and faith and the power of moral progress, have been, not purned 
down to allow of a new and more beautiful growth, but killed, 
rooted out to perish for ever. The one solution of the problem 
is at least as likely as the other, and despite sme splendid in- 
stances of individual excellence we have a limited faith in the 
, Christian influence of education on the mass of Asiatics. 

But this is oidy half the questiqp. The true defence of 
Missionary education — beyond its unmistalseab|e ibfiuence* on 
civilization — ^is that advanced by *the Serampore Ipissionaries. 
The work of ^conversion must one day. be effected by a na- 
tive Apostle. Such a man *to succeed, as fo^ example Wesley 
succeeded, must unite to the subtle learning of the East 
the broad and accurate J^nowledge of the West, to the elo- 
quence of his countrymen, the force, directness and purpose 
whidh spring only from Western cultivation. One such man, gift- 
ed with the powers of eloquence, of sarcasm, of hot burfting pa^ 
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ihoB SO of his counts jm*en have possessed^ would do iqorc 
to construct a Chijstian Church in India than a legion of Mission- 
aries. ^ It is only by the general and wide spread of Christian 
edui^tion that^ we can hope to^ find the man essential to the 
cause. We have fioC found hidi ye^but meanwhile in the midst 
of thousands of secularists one or two earnest able labourers 
have turned up^ imd acquireB among their countrymen an indu- 
^ence for which 'Europeans hardly give them sufficient credit. 
It wae to the ^highest class of the College 5 the natives learned 
alike in Stoscrit in Ei^sh^ to Ihftt the Missionaries looked 
for the Agency which *was to extend their efforts and th^ name 
of thmr Master through cla^el»andin regions to themselves in- 
accessible; 

They might hi^e succeeded but for the .clouds which settled 
down upon the Ismr period of their lives, interrupting all eftbrt, 
disheartening aU «^p<^t6r8, unhin^ng and finally destroying 
the men themselves^ 'To the ^raumpore controversy Mr. Marsh- 
man has devoted a considerable portion of his book. This, 
was perhaps necessaiT, for the contft)versy was for years the 
difficulty of the snujects^ of hie Memoir, but the space de- 
voted to a story whiefa^is toordinary readers wearisome has injur- 
ed the literary value* of his work/ 'Calumny however lives, 
and we will try in a couple of pages to give the history of a dis- 
pute which did more injury to the Mission cause than all the 
.oppression of Government^or dpposirioli of the respectables. 

The Missionaries, ^shortly after their arrival at Serampore had 
purchased some preinfses on the banks of the river. The first 
purchase was a house wlpch yvas paid for Mr. Marshman 
says : — 

".The ever-recurring question of the premises, the stock theme of the 
committee, was revived under a new phase. Since that subject had last 
been brought under discussion, the missionarieB had offered to divest them- 
selves of all intert3st in this property except as tenants, and this might 
have been expe^ri to bar any farther allusion to the question. It y^as, 
however, again /Stftiudeil on public notice. Dr. Carey and his associates 
had always affirmed \liat the premises were purchased with their funds. 
This %t had not only never been questioned fof thirty years, but ha<l 
been confirmed by the committee of the Society, who had -stated oflaoially, 
in 1818, th^ “a coffl^derablfe part of the funds derived from the personal 
labours of we missionaries had been employed in the purchase and En- 
largement off the premises on which they resided”. This assertion w^as 
now - repudiated by the advocates of the committee. It i»ppeared from the 
journals and correspondencq of the missionaries between 1800 and 1804, 
that^sums which hail been received from Mr. Fuller either in bullion or by 
bills, had in some cases been employed in paying off instalments due on 
the i)urchase of the premises. Hence it was inferred that the premises had 
been paid for by the funds of the Society ; that the missionaries had .acted 
simply as agents, and that they could not' equitably claim'any interest 
xvluitevea in them. Dr. Carey ahd Dr. Marshman, hiiving resolved not to 
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reply ta these pamphlets, sent their explanations to Mr. Hppe. •They stat- 
ed Hhat the Society had made collections only for the support of nussion- 
aries, and for printing the Bengalee Scriptures ; that the commitliee had 
never authorised the missionkies to appropriate the i^nds sent them to 
any other object. Th^ <h*ew, therefore, on the treasurer for these Qb^ots 
and for no other. With a poitioo’oMhe monies thus receiv6<|, the/ liqui- 
dated some of the obligations ^hey had contracted on account of the pri^ 
Tnisoys, providing the sums progre^velj; required 'for the sup^rt of the 
missionaries and the printing of the Scriptures from their dwn income. 
“Jpe paid for the first house,” said Dr. Marshman, ** partly with the Men- 
tical ru{>ees received for bills drawn for other purposes, and replaced the 
sum as it was needed for these objects.” The same explanation was given 
regarding subsequent purchases. If the ^ciety had ever contemplated 
the pufdhase of premises, or given any instruo^ons to that eflfeot, the sums 
received from them would justly have*been deemed to have been expended 
in that object ; and the houses and lands would have been tp all intents 
land purposes Iheir property. In that case, however,' Mr. Fuller would not 
have neglected to inform the subscrlbere of this appropriation of 3000?., 
forming a fouith of their contributions, which he never did. He consider- 
ed the purchase to have been 6d|oGte<twith ^sds 6v^ which the subscribers 
had no control. As no such Instruction authority was ever received at 
Serampore, the immediate appropriation of any specific sums obtained from 
England was simply a mat^r of account. The constituent of a banking- 
house might with equal justice claim a lien upon any bill which his dept)- 
sit had been used in discounting. As the misi^ionaries never laid any claim 
to the premises, from first to last, and had resented every attempt to fix 
this charge on them aa a fiagitious slander, the question of the purchase 
money is one of comparative insignificance, *Jbhough in^the inflamed state 
of feeling in the denomination, it was easily turned to the purpose of de- 
traction.” . • T ^ 

A larger purchase is thus describe^d : — 

The missionaries were now straitened for accommodation. The Mission 
consisted of eighty families, including Mr. Felix Carey, who had been ac- 
cepted as a missionary by the l^ociety, and had beeii recently married. 
The school had considerably increased, and the printing office requir- 
ed enlargement. The premises to the east of the chapel happened at this 
time to be offered for sale, and they were purchased without hesitation for 
1420?., though the missionaries did not possess the means of paying for 
them. They sought a loan in Calcutta, but without .success, though they 
were willing to submit to exorbitant terms. At length^a Mr. Maylin, who 
had realised a considerable foitune as a river trader. who now took a 
deep interest in missionary operations, advanced thclh;the remiisite funds 
at lO'^per cent, interes^t. The loan was gradually repaid from the procegds 
of their labour ; but for the property, they again made themselves trustees 
on behalf of flie Society. The three parq^s of ground, vdiich henceforth 
foipaed the “Mission premises,” and to which we shall havo j^ccasion t« re- 
fer before the close of this work, had thus cost about or leiis than 

the amount of their net income for two years.” ^ 

It is clear ttierefore that the premises were purchased entire- 
ly with their own money. The matter ‘‘however segmed 
of little .importance, for the Missionaries resolved that the 
whole should be held in trust for the Society, they remain- 
ing absolute, manager^ As an arrangement among men 
cordially united in one great Cause this was au excellent 
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scheme. As e purely business* transaction it was very indefiiptc 
and clumsy. I^ixtieen years however passed without a word on 
die matter, when the Sooiety, embittefed by the independence of 
the MissionarieB, snddenl^ claimed an absolute right of property. 
They asserted that the incomes of the three men were at their 
disposal, and only used by their su6^erance. The Missionaries,^ 
Mr. Ward being ihe warmest of the three, repudiated tliis pre- 
tendon. They declared that the property h^ been given#y 
them to the Society, but with the reservation that the Seramporc 
Mission, themselyes and their nominees, should retain the ma- 
nagement and control itr perpetuity. They had. given £5C|fiOOO to 
the Mission, and to declare them unc^fe managers was an insult 
to which they wodld not submit. *The point with them was 
not ihe property. , T^y seriously contemplated flinging it up/ 
and ' purchasing Aldeen, then for sale, and a much more conve- 
nient spot. But t^y were determpied to prevent the Society 
from forcing pn them unwelcome coadjutors. It was inilepen- 
dence for which they strove, and it was their independence the 
Society were determined to upset. Tife answer was received in 
England, and then the stoi^m broke forth. Every man who hated 
them, eve^ man who envied them, all the young men who had 
. with difficulty endured* their over-*8trict supervision joined the 
chorus of detraction* For sixteen years the contest continued, 
varied of course every now and then by new interludes of bitter- 
ness/ but these two que8ti{)ji^.s^^he property right and indepen- 
dence Vere from first to last the true basis of disagreement. 

• Throughout, the Miseioharies maintained the same position, that 
the property belonged to tjie ^ciety, but •that the inde- 
pendent right of management remained with themselves, the 
donprs. When the Society finally determined that the pre- 
mises should be sold, they submitted to the decision, and it was 
only from the accident that a son of Dr. Marshman bought 
them at the p];^e fixed by the Society Bs. 16,500, that they 
were not entir/H\'>disconnected from the Mission. 

As to the substantive matter of the controversy the Mission- 
aries appear to us altogether in the right, though there was a 
degree of indefiniteness iij all their business arrangements often 
found amoife ipen^absolutely sure of their own motives, 
to the mai^ier in which it •was conducted we entertain more 
doubt. There are traces of exasperated feelyig throughout 
the corresponden(;p. There was * moreover an obstinacy, an 
utter determination to accede to only one form of arrangement, 
for which circumstances did not appes^ to call. It would have 
been wiser at any stage of the controversy to have terminated 
it by removal to Aldeen, or submit* it finally to arbitration, 
tjuin to ^0 on fighting. At the ‘same time there were full grounds 
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foi* irritation. The Committee at home were, with an eAcjention or 
two, essentially low men. Who thought espionage justifiable, 'tod 
were aggrieved that a Missionary shotild out of his own monoy 
have a decent dinner or sikef spoons. They demanded Jrom 
Mrs. Marshman a list of her plate. They compelled the three to 
, j>uJ;)lish an account of their property, and then, as the ac- 
count proved that they were poor and not jich, suppressed it. 
Still in spite of all tliis the controversy was to be lamen- 
ted. From the moment* the Serampore Mission proclaim- 
ed its independence, all trusts, premises, as^tance, and every 
form^of liability to the* Society should haTe been at once 
brought to an end. The whjcjle discussion if it teaches anything 
^ teaches this, that men bf God if they have business to do should 
do it as business men, make every arrangement as hard and de- 
finite as if all sides were about to quarrel next quarter day-. ■ 

Oipr notice of this Controversy reminds us that we have as 
yet said nothing of the book we are professing to review. The Con- 
troversy always excepted, which in its length and minuteness of 
detail is out of perspective, the work as a history is admirable. The 
author has gone to original sources for his facts, has collated 
them with an impartiality, almost straUge when his known con- 
victions are remembered, and has woven then^ into a narrative 
unsurpassed for lucidity and ease. The &r8t chapter, for example, 
of the second •volume contains gome fifty •pages a really full 
history of the discussions which^nded in the fall of the Com» 
pany’s territorial monopoly. No mari^ who reads it fails to see^ 
how completely the liberal jjolicy adopted, was due to the’ 
efforts of the religious world, h»w carelessly the Ministry- of 
the day would have assented to a renewal of the old monopoly. 
A calm, almost a judicial, tone is maintained throughout, and the 
bitterest advocate of the ancient system would probably, ask no 
fairer statement of his view of the discussion. The style is lucid 
to transparency, rising often, as in the foll6wuy|^j)assagc, to a not 

• liiidignified eloquence; — 

The Serampore ii|jssionaries uever considered tlieniselvcs but as the4iirn- 

• pic pioneers of Christian improvement in India ;and it Is as pioneers that 
their labours are to be estimated. In the infancy of r^odera imssions, it fell to 
their lot to lay down and exemplify the principles op, whfch .they stioidd 
lie organised, and to give a right direction to missionary efforts# They 
were, the &-st to enforce the necessity of translating the Sefiptures into all 
the languages India. Their rf)wn translaticftis were necessarily and con- 
fessedly imperfect, but some imi)erfectioii.*f may be forgiven to men who 
produced the first editions of the New Testament in more than thirtrof the 
oriental languages and diaJjjcts, and thus gave to the work of translation 
tfiat’ impulse which has never subsided. They were the first to insist on the 
al>H#lutc exclusion of caste fvom the native Christian community and church. 
1'hey estalilislied the first native schogls for heafihen children ii^the north 
of India, and organised the first college for tMfc education of native Gatechhjt:> 
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and itinerants. Thc^ printed the first book.s in the language of Bengal, apd 
laid the foundation of \vernacjular library*. They were the first to cultivate 
and inaprove that language ^nd render it the vehicle of national instruc- 
tion., They published the first native newspaper in India, and the first 
religious periodical work. In all the (departments of missionary labour and 
intellectual improvement they led the way, and it is on the broad founda- 
tion which they laid, that the edifice of modern Indian missions has been 
erected.*^ * 

Ab a biographjT the work is perhaps less perfect. We obtain 
every *fact of the lives of the three men, but of the naotives on 
which })er8onal facts must always be founded, we perceive but 
little. Their ch^otere hiay be ascertained from a steadjif exa- 
mination of their deeds, but they anajc^^irdly to be gathered 
from the lives. The author knew tjfieSrw thoroughly, under- 
stood so- perfectly the relation betvvecn their impulses and their ' 
wd^k, that the smaller traits, the personal habits, the hurried 
words from which outside observcES gather the substance of charac- 
ter, have seemed to him redundant. There is, for example, through- 
out the work scarcely a reminiscence of their conversation, or their 
habits, though ISerampore swarms witH traditions as familiar to 
the author as the Annual [Reports. As a whole we believe ihe 
book will live, as a l^istory of effort such as the world, while 
men strive and fail, will never cease to regard with the keen 
interest of individual sympathy.*^ 

The result of that effort ^ still buried in the future. For 
tlie present, four generatioqjs of Missionaries while they have 
accomplished enormous good, have made little apparent irnpres- 
•sion upon Hindooism.^ They have abolished Suttee, infanticide, 
religious suicide, and human sacrifice. They have removed the 
legal compulsion to celibacy from widows, and restrained the 
worst developments of polygamy. They have enforced pub- 
lic decency so far as the timidity of Government would al- 
low, and have raised the *education of the mass into the most 
pressing questiuji of Indian statesmanship. They have 
completely cha^gfcd the toJie of Indian Society, till Jrom the ^ 
most godless and reckless of communities it has become one of * 
the* most thoughtful, decent, and philanthiiopic. They have , 
scattered throughout the 1%’id a doubt of the permanence of 
Hindooism^ qaiestion whether it is after all the formula Igr 
which* Milliqns can consent to guide their lives. They have 
weakened the influence of the priesthood, and inqpaired the aa- 
thority of caste. * Finally, they have raised up a body of some 
120, (HK) Christians, of* whom all are free from the bonds of hea- 
thenism, and a large number patient and devoted, though Weak, 
followers of their Master. Much remains to be accomplished, and* 
(^iristians weary of waiting are sometimes inclined tecry, “ ifow 
0*Lord!’how long»’’ ’Others speculate with more or 
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lessi of judgment on the future, which all jlike bclievh to be 
full of hope. With that strange insitinct | for battle which 
is ^ the root of the Teutonic character, the majority have be- 
'come impressed with the idea that some battle of Armageddon, 
’ some tremendous and visible struggle between good and evil, is at 
lijind^in which the giant fabric of Paganism will go down. That, 
* we confess, is not our belief. We cannot forget that Christiani- 
ty, though preached by apostl^ and testified to by martyrs, still 
struggled doiibtfully with Paganism for six hundred years. Such^ 
wc fear, will be the case in India. Evangelization will proceed 
slowly througli centuries in aA ever widening circle. One caste wilj 
go, and another race will yield, until at length Christianity confi- 
dent of strength, and abhorring evil with the violent energy which 
rnen who live in its presence* always acquire, shall bid opbq 
; idolatry to cease out of the land. It may live in holes and 
corners /or centuries after that. It had not ceased in Italy in 
the twelfth century. But its vitality will be gone, and two hun- 
dred millions of men, their gouls vivified bjr faith in Christ, their 
intellects cleared by a new philosophy, their perceptions widened 
by a novel privilege of travel, their frames restored by compara- 
tive chastity and full liberty of food, will commence that race in 
which the European world is now^lrawiag rapidly to the goal. 
When that time arrives, and the Christiau Bengdee looks back 
over the vista of 'years to the origH^fi' tliat great change, the 
names of the Serampore Missionaries, fiipst introducers of t}ie 
Press, first successful teachers of the Gosj^l^ will become oime 
more to a new race, and in a different language, househmd 
words. 





